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GREGORY  THE  GREAT 


'*  Let  us  now  praise  fiimoiis  men,  and  our  fiEtthers  that  begat 
us.  The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glory  by  them  through  His 
g^reat  power  from  the  beginning.  Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their 
kingdoms^  men  renowned  for  their  power^  gi^ng  counsel  by  their 
understanding,  and  declaring  prophecies :  leaders  of  the  people 
by  their  counsels,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for 
the  people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions :  such  as 
found  out  musical  tunes,  and  recited  verses  in  writing :  rich 
men  furnished  with  ability,  living  peaceably  in  their  habitations  : 
all  these  were  honoured  in  their  generations,  and  were  the  glory 
of  their  times." — EcclesioHicus  xliv. 

^^  Cum  8U06  sancta  per  orbem  ecclesia  Catholica  in  omni  gente 
doctores  semper  celebrare  non  cessat,  quos  Christo  domino 
magistrante  ad  se  directos  in  eo  gloriando  congaudet,  eosque 
scriptis  memorialibus  promulget  in  posteros,  ut  panarU  in  Deo 
itpem  suam  et  non  obHvUcarUur  operum  Dei  sui  et  mandata  eiiut 
exquirant,  merito  nos  quoque  nostri  mentionem  magistri  possumus 
iuxta  vires  nostras,  adiuvante  Domino,  fisu:ere  describentes,  quem 
sanctum  Gregorium  cum  omni  etiam  orbe  praefato  possumus 
appellare." — S,  Oallen  Life  of  Oregwry.  Proem. 
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PREFACE 

Though  painfully  conscious  of  the  many  imperfections  of  the 
study  of  Pope  Gregory  and  his  times  which  I  now  offer  to  the 
public,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  attempt  itself  to  give  some 
detailed  account  of  the  most  remarkaUe  man  of  a  remark- 
able age^  needs  no  apology.  Gregory  the  Great  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  notable  figures  in  ecclesiastical  history.  He 
has  exercised  in  many  respects  a  momentous  influence  on  the 
doctrine,  the  organization,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic 

*  Gregorovius  {Borne  in  the  Middle  Ages  ii.  70)  writes :  "  The  sixth  century 
is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  history.  In  it  mankind  experienced  the 
overthrow  of  a  great  and  ancient  civilisation,  and  on  this  aoooont  believed 
th*t  the  end  of  the  world  had  come.  A  thick  cloud  of  barbarism,  as  it  were 
of  dust  arising  from  the  crash,  hung  over  the  Roman  Empire  devastated  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth  by  the  destroying  angel,  dealing  pestUenoe  and 
other  ills.  The  world  entered  upon  a  turning-point  in  its  development.  Upon 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Empire,  amid  which  the  Ooths,  premature  heralds 
of  Germany,  had  perished,  fresh  forms  of  national  life  now  slowly  arose ;  in 
Italy,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Lombards ;  in  Gaul,  through  that 
of  the  Franks ;  in  Spain,  by  means  of  the  Visigoths ;  in  Britain,  by  those  of  the 
Saxons.  The  Catholic  Church  everywhere  constituted  itself  the  vital  principle 
of  these  growing  nations.  To  the  Church  they  turned  as  to  a  centre,  and, 
through  Uie  conquest  of  Arianism,  the  Church  by  degrees  drew  them  together 
in  a  union  which  was  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  give  political  form  to  a  new 
Western  Empire.  These  events  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  East  was 
stirred  by  a  like  impulse  of  development ;  when  Mohammed  had  appeared  to 
fonnd  a  new  religion,  which,  uniting  nations  on  the  Eastern  ruins  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  forced  the  Byzantine  Empire  first  to  return  to  Italy,  and 
then  for  centuries  to  be  the  bulwark  of  Hellrnic  culture  in  the  West. 
Gregory  and  Mohammed  were  the  two  priests  of  the  West  and  East.  E^h 
foxinded  a  hierarchy  on  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  through  the  concussion  of 
the  two  systems  the  future  fate  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  decided.  Rome  and 
Mecca,  here  the  BasiUca  of  St.  Peter,  there  the  Caaba,  became  the  symbolic 
temples  of  the  Covenants  of  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  world,  while  the 
marvel  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  Church  built  by  Justinian  to  St.  Sophia, 
remained  the  centre  of  existing  Hellenism." 
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Church.  To  ^iTn  we  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the 
religious  situation  of  the  Middle  Ages :  indeed,  if  no  account 
were  taken  of  his  work,  the  evolution  of  the  form  of  mediaeval 
Christianity  would  be  almost  inexplicable.  And  further,  in  so 
far  as  the  modem  Catholic  system  is  a  legitimate  development 
of  mediaeval  Catholicism,  of  this  too  Gregory  may  not  im- 
reasonably  be  termed  the  Father.  In  recent  times  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  distinguish  the  Christianity  of  the  first  six 
centuries  from  that  of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  later  divines. 
But  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
writings  of  the  last  great  Doctor  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
futility  of  this  arbitrary  distinction  will  soon  become  apparent. 
Almost  all  the  leading  principles  of  the  later  Catholicism  are 
foimd,  at  any  rate  in  germ,  in  Gregory  the  Great 

Nor,  again,  can  those  who  are  interested  only  in  purely 
secular  history  afford  to  overlook  the  work  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  early  Popes,  whose  influence  was  felt  aUke  by 
the  Byzantine  Emperors,  by  the  Lombard  princes,  by  the  kings 
in  Britain,  Gkul,  and  Spain.  Gregory  was  by  far  the  most 
important  personage  of  his  time.  He  stood  in  the  very  centre 
of  his  world,  and  overshadowed  it.  He  took  an  interest  and 
claimed  a  share  in  all  its  chief  transactions ;  he  was  in  relation, 
more  or  less  intimate,  with  all  its  leading  characters.  K  the 
history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  is  to  be  studied 
intelligently,  it  must  be  studied  in  close  connexion  with  the 
life  and  labours^of  t^atjLustri^  who  for  many^pftra 

was  the  foremost  i^eraonafgm  EuroMtjmd  did  more,  perhaps, 
tha^^.a^T'^^er  single  ma^^t^'^Hi^  the  course  of  JEurDp^ttr>^ 


developm< 

tally,  to  Gregory  the  students  of  English  history  are 
more  especially  bound  to  devote  their  attention,  since  it  is  he 
who  was  the  means  of  introducing  Christianity  among  the 
English,  and  of  renewing  the  broken  communications  between 
Britain  and  the  Soman  world.  How  far-reaching  have  been  the 
effects  of  his  action  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out.    I  will  only 
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nstnaxk  Ui&t,  in  respect  of  the  history  of  the  doctriae  of  the 
Bnglisb  Cbarcfa,  Gregory'3  theology  \a  of  particular  interest. 
For  the  system  of  dogma  which  was  iniroduced  into  our  island 
by  Angosline  was  the  system  elaborated  by  Augustine's  revered 
master. 

In  view  of  these  consideratioDS,  it  is  certainly  astonishing 
(hat  a  satisfactory  KagUsh  biography  of  the  saint  has  not  long 
■go  appeared.  That  none  haa  been  given  us  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  recent  English  theologians  and  ecclesiastical 
hiatomns  have  concerned  themselves  mainly  with  the  period 
of  the  Great  Councils  and  with  the  period  of  the  Keformation, 
and  have  passed  over  the  interveniug  centuries  &om  a.d.  500 
onwards  as  less  interesting  and  less  worthy  of  their  notice. 
But  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  is  ceitaiu  that  hitherto 
the  life  and  times  of  Gregory  have  not  adequately  been  dealt 
with  in  the  English  language.  Foreign  writers,  particolarly 
in  Germany,  have  shown  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
historical  significance  of  the  great  Pope,  and  a  few  valuable 
monographs  on  the  subject  have  been  published,  the  most 
important  of  which  I  shall  enumerate  below.  But  some  of 
Uie«e  works  are  out  of  print,  and  otherwise  inaccessible,  and 
not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  translated  for  the 
benefit  of  English  readers. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  conceive  that  there 
is  room  for  a  detailed  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Gregory. 
The  first  two  hooka  of  my  biography  deal  with  the  history  of 
the  saint,  and  here  I  have  treated  my  material  in  the  fullest 
way.  endeavouring  to  pass  over  nottmig  that  is  really  pertinent, 
aad  aapporting  my  assertions  with  ample  references  to  the 
«"g»"n1  authorities^  I  have  fnrtlrfr  aimeil'  at  giving  some 
■cooont  of  thaijoHETfta}-,' st>cftj,  andfeli^ous  characleris'EiftSi  of 
thdr^ge;;  in  the  hope  tliat"Tuy  work  may"^siveTrf  sojiie  slight 
Mcviee'  to  those  who  are  interested  in  historical  research.  The 
third  book  of  the  biography  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
Qrogory's  theology,  and  I  think  that  I  may  claim  that  it  is 
VOL.  L  a  3 
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the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  English  to  set  forth 
systematically  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  the  last  of  the 
Latin  Doctors.  The  length  of  my  two  volumes  will,  I  fear, 
prejudice  some  of  my  critics;  but  I  would  plead  in  excuse 
that  the  period  is  one  with  which  most  people  are  unfamiliar, 
and  I  judged  it  best  to  draw  as  complete  a  picture  of  it  as 
I  could,  without  presuming  too  much  on  the  knowledge  of 
my  readers,  or  irritating  them  by  continual  references  to 
standard  works,  to  which  they  may  not  have  easy  access. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  summarize  in  chronological 
order  the  principal  authorities  for  the  life  of  the  Pope. 

(1)  First,  of  course,  come  the  writings  of  Gregory  himself. 
Of  these  the  following  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be 
genuine:  Epistolarum  Libri  XIV ^  Moraiivm  Libri  XXXV ^ 
Eegviae  Pastoralis  Idber,  Dicdogorum  Libri  IV,  HomUiarwm 
in  Ezechielem  Prophetam  Libri  II,  Hbmiliarum  in  Evangdia 
Libri  II,  These  are  all  printed  in  Migne's  Patrologia  Latina. 
The  Epistolaey  however,  have  been  published  separately  by  Paul 
Ewald  and  L.  M.  Hartmann,  in  the  Monv/menta  Oermaniae 
Sistorica  (Berlin,  1887-1899).  This  splendid  edition  has  super- 
seded all  others,  and  throughout  the  following  pages  I  have  used 
it  exclusively  in  my  references  to  the  Letters.  The  question 
of  the  chronological  reconstruction  of  the  Register  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter  into,  since  all  that  needs  to  be  said  on  that 
question  has  been  said  already  by  Ewald,  in  his  celebrated 
article  in  the  Neues  Archiv  der  Gesellschaft  fur  dltere  detUsche 
Geschichtskunde,  iii.  pp.  433-625.  Those  who  lack  the  patience 
to  master  this  long  aod,  it  must  be  confessed,  difficult  ex- 
position, will  find  a  useful  summary  of  the  chief  results  of 
Ewald's  investigations  in  Hodgkin's  Italy  and  Tier  Invaders 
vol.  V.  pp.  333-343.  In  respect  of  translations,  the  Pastoral 
Care  and  a  selection  of  the  Letters  have  been  rendered  into 
English  by  the  late  Dr.  Barmby,  in  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers  vols,  xii,  xiii ;  the  Pastoral  has  agcdn  been  translated 
by  the  £ev.   H.  B.  Bramley,  sometime  Canon  of   Lincoln 
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(Fuker,  1874);  a  vemioii  of  the  Marab  will  be  found  in 
the  Library  of  Faikeri.  Of  the  Dialogues^  a  qnaint  translation 
was  lasned  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  seventeenth  centniy,  bnt^ 
thoogh  lepnUished  subseqnently,  it  is  now  ont  of  print  For 
farther  infarmation  aboat  these  writings  of  Gregory,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  my  book,  and  also  to  6.  J.  T.  Lau  Chngor  I  der 
0ros9e  pt  ii  c.  1, ""  Die  Schiiften  Ghnegors.'* 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works,  there  are  printed 
under  Gregoty's  name,  in  Migne's  Pairologia  Latina  voL  Ixxix., 
some  other  writings  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  The  names 
of  them  are  jSvptfr  Cantiea  Cantiearum  Exposition  In  Librum 
Primum  Begum  Vdriarum  Eaqwniionum  Libri  VI,  In  SepUm 
Psalmoi  PoenUentiaUs  ExposiHo^  and  Concordia  Quomndam 
Testimonicrum  S.  Seripiurae.  A  discussion  of  the  authorship 
of  these  writings  will  be  found  in  the  introductions  prefixed  to 
them  in  Migne's  edition,  and  also  in  Lau.  In  my  own  opinion 
they  csnnot  be  ascribed  to  Gregory ;  though  I  must  admit  that 
a  case  can  be  made  out  in  &vour  of  the  Gregorian  authorship 
oi  the  (Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  since  a  work  by 
Gregory,  bearing  this  title,  is  referred  to  by  Columban  (JBpp.  L) 
and  ndefonsus  {De  Vir,  lUustr,  c.  1),  and,  if  the  Benedictine 
editors  may  be  trusted,  it  is  cited  in  a  genuine  passage  of 
Paterius  (Migne  P.  L.  Ixxix.  p.  470 ;  but  cf.  Lau  Gregor  de 
Grosse  p.  322).  On  the  other  band,  the  dissimilarity  of  style 
to  that  of  the  genuine  Gregory,  the  absence  of  any  mention 
of  this  work  in  Paul  the  Deacon,  John  the  Deacon,  and  Isidore, 
and  the  fact  that  Bede,  in  his  own  exposition  of  Solomon's 
Song,  quotes  passages  referring  to  it  from  Gregory's  genuine 
works,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  a  special  commentary  com- 
posed by  him, — these  considerations  make  strongly  against  the 
view  that  Gr^ory  was  the  author.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  commentary  was  the  work  of  Gregory's  pupil,  the 
abbat  Claudius,  based  on  notes  of  some  lectures  given  by  his 
master  in  St.  Andrew's  Monastery  (Gr^.  Epp.  xiL  6).  The 
other  writings  I  believe  to  be  of  later  date.    The  Commentary 
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on  the  First  of  Kings  was  probably  written  by  some  unknown 
monk  about  the  tenth  century^;  the  Ikcpodtion  on  ihe  Pem- 
tenMal  Psalms  belongs,  it  seems  likely,  to  the  age  of  Gr^ory 
the  Seventh';  the  Concordia  is  of  uncertain  date,  and  was 
obviously  written  by  one  who  was  acquainted  with  Gregory's 
writings,  but  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
Gregory  himself  was  the  author. 

(2)  The  second  authority  for  Gregory's  life  is  his  con- 
temporary, Gregory  of  Tours  (died  17th  November  594  or 
695),  who,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Historia  Franoorwm^, 
supplies  us  with  a  little  information  about  his  Boman  name- 
sake. The  best  edition  of  the  Historia  is  that  of  Amdt  and 
Krusch,  in  the  Monumenta  Oermaniae  Historica.     I  may  add 

*  The  principal  argoments  against  the  Gregorian  authorship  are :  (1)  The 
Commentary  was  not  known  to  Isidore,  Bede,  Ildefonsus,  Paul  the  Deacon, 
or  John  the  Deacon,  nor  is  it  cited  by  Gregory's  exoerptors,  Paterius,  Talo,  or 
Alulf,  nor  is  it  referred  to  by  later  commentators  on  Kings.  The  monk 
Batherius  (c.  928),  in  his  book  De  CotUemptu  Canonum,  certainly  quotes  some 
words  which  are  found  in  this  commentary  (ii.  2.  17),  but  the  reference  is 
probably  rather  to  Greg.  Beg,  Past  i.  2.  (2)  The  diction,  style,  and  doctrine, 
while  exhibiting  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  genuine  Gregory,  yet 
differ  noticeably  in  several  important  particulars  (Migne,  Ixxix.  pp.  10-14 ; 
Lau  Oregor  I  der  Orosae  pp.  820,  821).  (8)  The  author  cites  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  Gregory  did  not  use.  It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  this  book, 
like  the  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  was  compiled  by  Claudius  from 
notes  of  Gregory's  lectures  on  Kings  (Greg.  Epp,  xii.  6),  but  it  seems  to  me 
more  probable  that  it  was  the  composition  of  some  later  imitator  of  the  Pope 
who  aimed  at,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded  in,  reproducing  the  characteristics 
of  the  Gregorian  style  and  teaching. 

<  Against  ascribing  this  work  to  Gregory  the  Great  it  may  be  argued :  (1) 
Gregory  himself  nowhere  speaks  of  having  lectured  or  written  on  the  Psalms, 
though  he  gives  a  list  of  other  parts  of  Scripture  of  which  he  gave  expositions. 
(2)  Neither  the  biographers  nor  Isidore,  Bede,  or  Udefonsus  refer  to  it.  (8) 
The  passage  in  Paterius  In  Paalmos  c.  64  should  be  referred  to  Greg.  Horn,  in 
E»eeh,  i.  4,  f  6  rather  than  to  JE7xp.  in  Sept,  Psalm,  Poemt,  ii.  1 ;  while  the 
passage  In  Psalmos  c.  68  should  be  referred  to  Mor.  xvii.  48-50.  (4)  The 
style,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  is  not  Gregorian.  (6)  The  allusions  to  a 
sohiffiDoatic,  persecuting  Emperor  {Exp,  in  Sept,  Psalm.  Poemt,  v.  18,  36 ;  ibid, 
vii.  Proem.)  fit  neither  Maurice  nor  Phocas,  though  they  would  be  appro- 
priate as  applied  to  Henry  IV  by  a  friend  of  Gregory  Vil.  Hence  I  con- 
clude that  the  book  was  written,  if  not  by  Gregory  Vn  himself  (Migne,  Ixxix. 
p.  650),  yet  by  some  friend  of  his,  possibly  Bobert  abbat  of  St.  Victor,  with 
the  Pope's  sanction  and  in  his  name.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
for  attributing  its  oompodtion  to  Gregory  the  Great. 
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that  all  the  works  of  the  historian  of  Tours  (published  in 
Uigne  P.  Z.  Ixxi.)  have  been  lai^y  drawn  upon  by  me,  to 
illustrate  the  life  and  manners  of  the  period. 

(3)  The  third  authority  is  the  author  of  the  notice  on 
Gr^ory  in  the  lAh&r  Pontificalis,  This  short  account,  though 
telling  us  little,  is  valuable  as  being  the  production  of  at  least 
a  quasi-contemporary  (L.  Duchesne  Ze  Liber  Pontificalis: 
TexUf  Inirodtiction  et  Cammmtaire).  It  was  used  by  the  subse- 
quent biographers. 

(4)  Next,  we  have  two  scanty  notices  by  Isidore  of  Seville 
{De  Vir.  lUustr.  40)  and  Ildefonsus  of  Toledo  {De  Vir. 
lUustr,  1),  belonging  respectively  to  the  first  and  the  second 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  and  both  dealing  mainly  with 
Gr^ory's  writings. 

(5)  Our  fifth  authority  is  a  Life  of  Gregory,  written  by  an 
anonymous  monk  of  Whitby,  probably  about  the  year  713,  and 
discovered  by  Ewald  in  an  ancient  MS.  collection  of  saints' 
lives  belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall  (see  his  article, 
Die  dlteste  Bioffraphie  Qregors  /,  in  Historische  Aufsatze  dem 
Andenken  an  G.  Waitz  getmdmet,  Hannover:  Hahn,  1886). 
This  document  has  since  been  published  in  full  by  Dr.  F.  A. 
Gasquet  {A  Life  of  Pope  St,  Gregory  the  Great,  1904),  who 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  his  introduction.  As  an 
historical  work,  the  value  of  the  biography  is  not  very  great. 
"Of  the  saint's  life,  beyond  the  barest  outline,  the  writer 
knows  nothing;  he  expressly  complains  of  the  scantiness  of 
his  materials,  and  of  their  unauthentic  character ;  for  the  most 
part  he  can  rely  only  on  oral  tradition,  and  that  of  persons  not 
informed  at  first  hand."  Nevertheless,  the  treatise  has  a  real 
importance,  "  as  being  a  record  of  essentially  English  tradition 
m  regard  to  the  saint,"  and  as  being  "the  source  and  first 
authority  for  the  most  notable  miraculous  occurrences  reported 
of  St.  Gregory"  (Gasquet  A  Life  of  Pope  St,  Gregory  the 
Great,  Introd.). 

(6)  Not  many  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Whitby 
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biography,  the  Venerable  Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
(finished  in  731),  published  some  letters  of  Gr^ory,  together 
with  a  statement  of  certain  facts  connected  with  his  life. 
This  author  procured  his  materials  from  various  sources, 
particularly  from  the  English  Anonymous  and  from  Nothelm, 
a  priest  of  London,  who  placed  at  his  disposal  copies  of  some 
of  Gregory's  letters  which  he  had  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Bede's  account,  of  course,  has  reference 
principally  to  Gregory's  connexion  with  the  English  mission. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Sistorica  Eeclesiastica  is  Mr.  Plummer  s. 

(7)  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  probably 
between  the  years  770  and  780,  Paul  the  Deacon,  son  of 
Wamefrid,  compiled  (chiefly  from  Gregory's  own  writings  and 
the  English  sources)  the  short  Vita  Oregorii  Magni,  printed  in 
Migne  P.  Z.  Ixxv.  The  biography  relates  succinctly  the 
leading  events  of  Gregory's  ca^gipr,  and  supplies  a  catalogue 
of  his  literary  works.  It  is  a  careful  composition,  of  which  the 
accuracy  may  generally  be  relied  on.  It  is  not,  however,  free 
from  foreign  accretions,  and  the  section  dealing  with  Gregory's 
miracles  (cc.  23-28)  is  rejected  by  Grisar  and  Bethmann  as 
almost  certainly  an  interpolation. 

Highly  important  also  for  the  history  of  Gregory's  pontifi- 
cate, is  Paul's  more  celebrated  work,  the  Historia  Langobar- 
dorwm.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Waitz,  in  the  Monumenta 
Germaniae  Historica. 

(8)  Lastly,  about  a  century  later,  John  the  Deacon,  at  the 
request  of  Pope  John  the  Eighth  (872-882),  produced  the  Vita 
Gregorii,  printed  in  Migne  P.  L,  Ixxv.  The  biographer  tells 
us  in  his  preface  that  a  complaint  was  made  in  Borne  that, 
although  short  lives  of  Gregory  had  been  written  by  the  Saxon 
Bede  and  the  Lombard  Paul,  yet  in  the  Roman  Church  no 
history  of  the  saint  had  been  produced;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence. Pope  John  the  Eighth  gave  him  a  commission  to  search 
the  archives  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  with  the  materials 
thence  derived  to  write  a  life,  fuller  and  more  detaUed  than 
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any  that  had  yet  been  published.  The  result  of  John's  labours 
is  a  somewhat  tedious  work,  divided  into  four  books,  the 
headings  of  which  were  obviously  suggested  by  those  of 
Gregory's  Padoral  Care.  The  first  book  professes  to  teU  us 
in  what  way  and  by  what  virtues  Gr^ory  attained  to  the 
pontificate;  the  second,  how  he  lived  when  Pope;  the  third, 
how  his  teaching  corresponded  with  his  life ;  the  fourth,  how, 
while  teaching  rightly,  he  daily  recognized  his  own  weakness. 
The  matter  of  the  last  three  books,  however,  does  not  corre- 
spond very  closely  with  the  titles.  The  biography  consists 
largely  of  extracts  from  Gr^ory's  letters,  but  it  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  interesting  information  which  is  not  found 
elsewhere.  Tet  John  is  an  inaccurate  historian,  apt  to 
draw  unwarrantable  inferences,  and  given  to  repeating  un- 
authenticated  traditions  as  though  they  were  verified  history. 
Hence,  when  his  testimony  conflicts  with  that  of  other 
authorities,  it  may,  unless  strong  reasons  appear  to  the  contrary, 
with  safety  be  rejected. 

Such  are  the  original  authorities  which  bear  directly  on  the 
life  of  Gr^ory.  But  besides  these  I  have  frequently  referred 
to  many  others  which,  more  or  less  indirectly,  throw  light  upon 
my  subject.  The  works  of  such  authors  as  Cassiodorus, 
Evagrius,  Procopius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Paul  the  Deacon, 
Theophylact.  Isidore,  and  Theophanes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lesser  contemporary  chroniclers  and  biographers  and  the  later 
Byzantine  historians,  can  of  course  be  neglected  by  no  serious 
student  of  this  period.  Of  these  writers,  however,  I  need  not 
here  supply  a  complete  list ;  whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to 
quote  them  I  have  supplied  the  reference  in  my  notes. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Gregory's 
works  there  is  printed,  in  addition  to  the  biographies  of  Paul 
and  John,  the  long  and  laborious  Vita  Gregorii  by  Dom.  Deuis 
de  Ste.  Marthe,  superior-general  of  the  Maurist  congregation  of 
Benedictines.  This  compilation  is  based  upon  the  Letters  and 
the  earlier  Lira,  and  was  for  long  regarded  almost  as  a  classical 
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authority ;  even  now,  though  ill-arranged  and  somewhat  weari- 
some, it  is  not  unworthy  of  perusaL  The  notes  on  Gregory  by 
Baronius  and  the  Bollandists  also  deserve  attention. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  more  recent  literature 
on  Gregory. 

(1)  In  English  there  are  few  books  of  any  importance. 
The  best  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are :  J.  Barmby  Gregory 
the  Oreai  in  The  Fathers  for  English  Headers,  1892  (short  but 
good) :  T.  Hodgkin  Italy  and  her  Invaders  voL  v.  cc.  7-10  (very 
brilliant  work) ;  H.  K.  Mann  The  Lives  of  the  Popes  voL  i  pp. 
1-250  (careful  and  well  arranged) ;  F.  Gregorovius  Roine  in  the 
Middle  Ages  (English  translation)  vol.  iL  pp.  16-103.  Besides 
these  may  be  mentioned  J.  Barmby  Prolegomena  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  select  Letters  of  Gregory  in  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers  voL  xii ;  R.  W.  Church  The  Letters  of  Pope  Gregory  I 
in  Miscellaneous  Essays  ;  T.  B.  Snow  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  his 
Work  and  his  Spirit;  A.  J.  Saxton  St,  Gregory  the  Great 
(London  Catholic  Truth  Society) ;  F.  W.  Kellett  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  and  his  Eelations  with  Oaul  (Cambridge  Historical 
Essays) ;  T.  Meyrick  Lives  of  the  Early  Popes  second  series, 
c.  7 ;  Montalembert  Monks  of  the  West  bk.  v.  (English  trans- 
lation) ;  H.  H.  Milman  History  of  Latin  Christianity  bk.  iii. 
c.  7;  J.  Milner  Ecclesiastical  History  cent,  vi  cc.  5-8;  J.  C. 
Robertson  History  of  the  Christian  Church  vol.  ii.  c.  1 ;  Alban 
Butler  Lives  of  the  Saints  12  March ;  Baring  Gould  Lives  of 
the  Saints  12  March;  and  the  very  imsatisfactory  article  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ovristian  Biography, 

(2)  Of  the  foreign  publications  a  fairly  complete  list  will 
be  found  in  the  bibliographies  of  Giegory  in  Chevalier  Bipertoire 
des  Sources  historiqties  du  Moyen  Age,  and  A.  Potthast  BiUiotheca 
historica  Medii  Aevi.  The  following  are  among  the  most 
valuable :  G.  J.  T.  Lau  Gregor  I  der  Grosse  nach  seinem  Leben 
wad  seiner  Lehre  geschUdert  (1845) ;  C.  Wolfsgruber,  Gregor  der 
Grosse  (1897) ;  W,  Wisbaum  Die  wiehtigsten  Bichtungen  und 
Ziele  der  Thdtigkeit  des  Papstes  Gregors  des  Grossen  (1884) ;  L. 
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Pingand  La  Politique  de  Saint  Grigam  U  Grand  (1872) ;  T. 
WoUachack,  DU  VerhaUnisse  lialiens^  imbesondere  dts  Lango- 
hardenrtichs^  nack  deni  Brieffoeduel  Grtgors  I  (1888);  W. 
Hohans  Die  Bedeutung  Oregors  des  Groesen  als  liturgitcher 
SekriftMteOer  (1889) ;  F.  Lampe  Qui  fumnt  Gregorii  Magni 
Papae  temporibus  in  imperii  Btpantini  parte  ocddentali  exarcki 
et  qualia  earum  iura  alque  offieia  (1892);  Th.  Bonsmann 
Gregar  I  der  Grosse,  ein  LAenAUd  (1890) ;  G.  F.  Wiggers  De 
Gregario  Magno  eiusque  placitis  anthropologids  (1838) ;  H«  J. 
Leblanc  Utrum  b,  Gregorius  Magnus  liUeras  humaniores  et 
ingenuas  artes  odio  persecutus  sit  (1852) ;  and  Ceillier  Histoire 
gen.  des  auteurs  ecclesiasliques  xi  c  49,  pp.  429-587.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  researches  of  Diehl,  Weise,  Dahn,  Duchesne,  and 
others,  particularly  the  minute  and  laborious  investigations  of 
Yon  Hartmann  Grisar,  have  cleared  up  much  that  was  obscure 
and  difficult  in  my  subject.  In  the  following  pages,  however, 
while  supplying  fiill  references  to  the  original  authorities  and 
all  sources  of  first-hand  information,  I  have,  save  in  a  very  few 
cases,  deliberately  refirained,  through  considerations  of  space, 
from  referring  to  modem  authors,  to  many  of  whom,  never- 
theless, I  here  confess  myself  deeply  indebted. 

In  respect  of  maps,  I  have  used  Spruner's  Historisch- 
Gfographischer  Hand-atlas,  and  Poole's  Historical  Atlas 
(particularly  map  63,  Italy  in  the  Lombard  Period),  The  maps 
also  in  Hodgkin's  Italy  and  her  Invaders  I  have  found  most 
helpfuL 

Since  my  book  is  intended,  not  merely  as  a  biography  of 
Gregory,  but  also  in  some  degree  as  a  work  of  reference  on  the 
Gregorian  age,  I  have  arranged  that  my  General  Index  should 
be  as  full  and  clear  as  possible.  To  this  I  have  added  a  special 
Index  of  the  Life,  Works,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Pope  Gr^oiy ; 
and  also  a  table  of  the  leading  dates.  These  Indices,  in  great 
part,  have  been  compiled  by  Mrs.  Jackson,  of  Ealing,  to  whom 
I  am  under  obligation  for  the  care  with  which  she  has  performed 
her  task. 
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CHAPTER  I 

OREGORT'S  FAMILT  AND  HOME 

Greoort  ws^h^m\D(^SSSib  about  the  y^^^^S^  The  precise 
date  cannot,  indeed,  DST^etermined.  It  ^^[J^b  that  he  was 
aliye  in  the  year  546/  and  there  are  good  reasons  why  we 
should  not  cany  back  his  advent  into  the  world  earlier  than 
the  year  540.'  But  within  these  limits,  540-545,  we  are 
unable,  through  lack  of  information,  to  fix  a  date  with  certainty. 
A  vagne  sentence  in  the  Dialogues  might  possibly  imply  that 
his  birth  was  later  than  542.*  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
date  which  seems  best  to  harmonize  with  the  known  facts  and 
chronology  of  Gr^ory's  life  is  the  generally  accepted  one,  ix. 

*  In  Dial,  iii.  11,  referring  to  the  attempted  murder  of  Gerbonius,  bishop 
of  Popnlonia,  by  Totila  at  Merolis,  a  place  eight  miles  from  Borne,  Gregory 
aaerte  that  the  event  occorred  "  in  his  own  days."  The  afEair  of  Cerboniua 
miy  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  year  549,  but  most  probably  it  belongs  to 
516,  when  Totila  remained  a  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Hence 
Gregory's  birth  cannot  have  been  later  than  545. 

'  It  is  improbable  that  Gregory  was  bom  earlier  than  540.  He  was  not  an 
old  man  when  he  died  in  604.  In  his  later  correspondence  he  complains 
frequently  of  disease,  never  of  old  age.  His  nurse,  Dominica  (the  name  is  got 
by  an  obvious  emendation),  was  alive  in  594  (Epp,  iv.  44).  And  in  598, 
writing  to  Januarius  of  Cagliari  (whose  "  senectus  et  simplicitas  "  he  elsewhere 
zefers  to,  Epp.  ziv.  2),  he  excuses  himself  for  "  rebuking  an  elder,"  quoting 
St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  v.  1  (Epp.  ix.  1).  At  this  time,  therefore,  Gregory  can  scarcely 
have  reached,  or  at  any  rate  have  exceeded,  the  age  of  sixty  years.  The  date 
MO,  which  would  make  Gregory  fifty-eight  at  the  time  of  writing  to  Januarius, 
nxty-four  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which  supposes  his  nurse  to  have  lived 
till  seventy-five  or  eighty  years  of  age,  appears  to  fit  the  facts. 

*  Dial.  iii.  4,  where,  after  relating  a  story  of  Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  which 
belongs  to  542  or  the  early  part  of  548,  Gregory  continues :  **  Sed  oportet  iam 
at  priora  taoeamus,  ad  ea  quae  diebus  nostris  sunt  gesta  veniendum  est."  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Gregory  was  not  bom  before  the  middle 
of  548. 
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GREGORY  THE  GREAT 
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,540*-Qie  uurteenth  y^^f  the^t^^  bf  the/£mperor  JustSiaan^ 

.•/•Wid'the  thiitl  uf  Ui^'pontificate  ofrVigilius,  ^^^ ^-- 

All  our  auihoritiesagzae  thttTUregory^was  sprung  from  an 
ancient  senatoria^anuW^^nowned  alike  for  it^nobilit^yuid 
/^ts  i^ie^ ;  and  a  conjec^^  has  identified  this  fam&jrwith  the 
v^xfilebrfiiied  ''  gens  Anicia/'  a  house  which  traced  back  its  origin 
to  the  palmy  days  of  the  Bepublic,  and  which  rose  to  influence 
and  enormous  wealth  under  the  Empire,  reaching  the  zenith  of 
its  prosperity  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  This 
great  family  was  panegyrized  by  Claudian.  Of  its  sons,  Jerome 
remarks  that  there  was  hardly  one  who  did  not  obtain  considar 
honours ;  and  Augustine  adds  that  it  gave  virgins  to  the  Church 
in  even  greater  number  than  consuls  to  the  State.  From  this 
family  Bome  received  her  first  Christian  senator.  One  of  its 
most  famous  members  was  the  erudite,  unfortunate  Boethius, 
''the  last  of  the  Eomans  whom  Cato  or  TuUy  would  have 
acknowledged  for  their  countryman."  Another,  if  tradition 
may  be  believed,  was  the  great  St.  Benedict;  though  Gregory, 
in  his  life  of  the  monastic  founder,  simply  states  that  he  was 
"  of  honourable  parentage  '*  (Kberiori  genere  exortua),^  It  is, 
of  course,  tempting  to  a  biographer  to  claim  for  Gregory  a 
connection  with  so  distinguished  a  house.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, of  such  connection  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof.  It  is 
neither  asserted  by  Gregory  himself,  nor  is  there  a  hint  of  it 
in  Gregory  of  Tours,  Bede,  or  the  early  "lives."  Yet  if  the 
theory  referred  to  be  true,  this  consentient  silence  is  surely 
inexplicable.  We  shall  therefore,  perhaps,  be  wiser  if  we  pass 
over  the  conjecture,  and  refrain  from  associating  our  saint  with 
any  particular  Une  of  ancestry. 

However  this  may  be,  we  know  at  least  that  Gregory  was  of 
aristocratic  origin.  The  name  of  one  of  his  ancestors  is  recorded. 
This  was  Pope  FeUx  the  Fourth,^  the  nominee  of  the  Gk>thic 

^  Gregorius  Turonensis  Hist,  Frame,  x.  1 ;  Baeda*  Hist,  EccL  ii.  1 ; 
Paulus  Diaconus  VUa  1 ;  Johannes  Diaoonus  Vita  i.  1.  The  8,  OaUen  Life 
has :  <*  NobUis  secondnm  legem,  sed  nobilior  corde  coram  Deo  in  religione.'* 

«  Dial  ii.  Praef. 

*  Greg.  Dial,  iv.  16;  Horn,  in  Ev.  98;  Baeda  Hist,  Ecd.  ii.  1;  Paul. 
Diao.  Vita  1.  AU  these  omit  to  state  which  Felix  was  Gregory's  **  atavus  *' — 
the  third  or  the  fourth  Pope  of  that  name.  Joh.  Diao.  Vita  i.  1  first  identifies 
him  with  Felix  the  Fourth,  the  same  who  founded  the  church  of  SS.  Oosmas 
and  Damian.  Baronius  impugns  John's  statement,  and  contends  that  the 
Pope  referred  to  is  Felix  the  Third  (488-492).    But  his  arguments  scarcely 
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king,  Theodoric— a  shrewd,  calculating  man,  who  starengthened 
the  Papacy  not  a  little  by  obtaining  from  the  Gothic  court  a 
decree  confening  on  the  Boman  Bishop  jurisdiction  in  all  dis- 
putes between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  caused  an  ecclesiastical  scandal  by  a  monstrous 
attempt  to  appoiut  his  own  successor.  Beyond  this  his  name 
18  remembered  only  in  connexion  with  the  foundation  of  the 
remarkable  church,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum,  in 
honour  of  the  twin  Arabian  physicians  and  martyrs,  SS. 
Cosmas  and  Damian.^ 

This  church  is  noteworthy  for  several  reasons.  Constructed 
out  of  three  ancient  buildings — the  temple  of  Bomulus  son 
of  Maxentius,  the  Templum  Sacrae  Urbis,  and  another — and 
situated  on  the  Via  Sacra,  dose  to  the  Forum,  it  was  the  first 
Christian  edifice  that  was  planted  in  the  very  heart  of  pagan 
Borne.  It  was,  moreover,  the  first  church  in  Bome  erected  to 
local  martyrs  who  were  unconnected  with  Italy  and  the  Eternal 
City.  Why  the  Eastern  physicians  were  singled  out  for  the 
special  honour  is  not  apparent'  Possibly  Pope  Felix  wished 
to  pay  a  kind  of  religious  compliment  to  the  Eastern  Emperor, 
who  held  the  saints  in  veneration ;  possibly  he  hoped  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  martyred  doctors  to  avert  or  allay  some  plague 
which  threatened  from  the  East.  But  in  either  case  the  dedi- 
cation is  noteworthy  as  a  distinct  departure  from  the  older 
Boman  usage,  and  may  be  considered  perhaps  as  an  expression 
of  the  growing  feeling  of  the  universality  of  the  Boman  Church. 
Once  more,  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano  appears  to  be  the  first 
example  in  Bome  of  a  church  named  after  the  representatives 
of  a  distinct  profession,  and  thus  marks  a  step  towards  the 
introduction  of  a  principle,  according  to  which,  in  after-times, 
every  trade  and  profession  in  Christendom  had  its  peculiar 
patron  saints,  and  its  appropriate  religious  services.  Lastly, 
the  church  was,  and  still  is,  interesting  for  its  magnificent 
ancient  mosaics,  perhaps  the  last  specimens  of  original  and 

justify  OS  in  discarding  the  evidenoe  of  John,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the  Boman 
Chorch,  and  had  erery  opportunity  of  verifying  his  assertion.  (See  the  discus- 
BOD  of  the  question  in  the  Benedictine  Life  i.  1,  §  8.) 

>  Liber  PonUficaUi  Vita  FeUcis  IV. 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  Gregory  of  Tours  deposited  relics  of  SS.  Cosmas 
ind  Damian  in  the  **celiula**  of  St.  Martin,  close  to  his  cathedral  church 
(Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc,  x.  81,  §  19). 
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independent  Soman  art.  These  mosaics  may  yet  be  seen. 
Those  on  the  arch  represent  the  Lamb  of  the  Apocalypse  with 
the  Book  of  the  Seven  Seals ;  and,  at  the  sides,  the  seven  candle- 
sticks, seraphs,  and  Evangelists  with  their  proper  symbols. 
Below,  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  oflfering  their  crowns,  were 
formerly  visible ;  but  of  these  two  defaced  forms  alone  remain. 
In  the  tribune  Christ  is  exhibited — a  noble  and  colossal  figure 
standing  upon  clouds  of  glory,  with  the  right  hand  uplifted  to 
bless ;  and  to  Him  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  presenting  Cosmas 
and  Damian  in  their  jeweUed  crowns  of  triumphant  martyrdom. 
On  the  right  is  St  Theodore ;  on  the  left  (a  modem  figure  of) 
Pope  Felix  himself,  offering  the  model  of  his  church.  Beneath 
flows  the  river  Jordan ;  and,  in  the  lowest  division  of  all,  the 
twelve  Apostles,  symbolized  as  lambs,  emerge  &om  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem  to  adore  the  Lamb  of  God.  On  these  mosaics, 
then  in  their  first  lustre,  Gregory  must  have  often  gazed,  when 
he  visited  the  church  of  Felix  to  hear^^ass,  and  to  pray, 
perhaps,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his  pious  ancestor. 

Gregory's  father  bore  the  Lnperial  name  of  Gordianus.  He 
is  styled  "  Eegionarius,"  but  what  his  office  was  is  far  from 
clear.  Baronius  held  that  Gordianus  was  one  of  the  seven 
Cardinal-Deacons,  called  Begionarii  from  their  presidency  over 
the  seven  ecclesiastical  Eegions  of  Boma  There  is,  however, 
no  indication  in  the  ''Lives"  that  Grordianus  was  in  sacred 
orders.^  It  seems  more  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was 
a  secular  official,^  chaiged  with  the  administration  of  the  secular 
business  of  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  Begions,^  where  he  may  have 

'  This  Btatement  has  been  contradioted  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  pioture 
described  by  John  the  Deaoon  (Vito  iv.  88),  Gordianns  is  wearing  clerical  dress. 
But  the  planeta  and  dalmatica,  afterwards  purely  ecclesiastical  vestments,  were 
not  at  this  time  confined  to  the  use  of  the  clergy.  Silvia  herself  is  represented 
as  wearing  a  planeta ;  and  the  dalmatica  was  stiU  worn  by  laymen,  if  not  in 
ordinary  Ufe,  at  least  as  a  dress  of  ceremony  for  State  occasions.  The 
Begionarius  was  painted  in  his  court  suit. 

'  The  title  Begionarius  was  conferred,  not  only  on  deacons,  but  also  on 
sub-deacons,  notaries,  and,  later,  on  defensors  (Greg.  JE7|)p.  viii.  16).  Du  Oange 
says,  **  Begionarii  sunt  a  pontificibus  constituti  in  schola  notariorum  et  sub- 
diaconorum  quos  licebat  per  absentiam  pontifiois  in  oonventu  sedere  derioorum, 
et  caeteros  habere  honores." 

*  The  fact  that  Gordianus  was  depicted  holding  the  hand  of  St.  Peter  (Joh. 
Diao.  Vito  iv.  88)  may  perhaps  imply  that  his  duties  lay  in  the  district  in 
which  St.  Peter's  Basilica  was  situated. 
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relieved  the  B^ottary  Deacon  ia  matters  of  mere  boainess  and 
roatine.  He  was,  perbaps,  the  Deacon's  official  reprosentative, 
his  legal  adviser,  and  the  presideot  of  bis  bureau  of  charity. 
Sach  a  post  was  undoubtedly  one  of  great  responsibility,  and 
would  be  entrusted  only  to  men  of  tried  probity  and  capacity. 
That  it  was  also  one  of  dignity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  a  rich  and  aristocratic  senator  did  not  disdain  to  undertake 
ita  duties.  But  of  Gordianus  and  liis  work  we  know  practically 
nothing.  We  gather  from  the  "  Lives  "  that  he  was  wealthy, 
the  owner  of  large  estates  in  Sicily,  and  of  a  stately  mansion  on 
tbe  Caelian  Hill  in  Borne.  He  was  not,  however,  a  personage 
of  enfBcient  eminence  to  attract  the  attention  of  history. 

Of  Gregory's  mother,  Silvia,  we  have  again  but  scanty  inform 
malion.  like  ber  husband,  she  appears  to  have  been  of  good 
family,  and  in  later  life  she  became  famous  for  ascetic  piety.  After 
the  death  of  Gordianus  she  embraced  a  life  of  seclusion,  and 
went  into  retreat  at  a  place  called  Cella  Nova,  close  by  the 
great  door  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul.'  Here,  in  after-ages,  stood 
an  oratory  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Silvia;  and  the  patrician  lady 
herself  is  still  commemorated  as  a  saint  on  the  third  of  November. 

Through  a  fortunate  circumstance  we  are  able  to  form  a 
tolerable  notion  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  Begionary 
and  his  wife,  for  Gregory  hod  the  pair  pointed  in  the  atrium 
of  St  Andrew's  Monastery,  and  three  hundred  years  later  the 
portraits  were  inspected  by  John  the  Deacon,  whose  iateresting 
description  of  them  is  still  extant."  In  the  Urst  pointing  the 
ApoBtle  Peter  was  represented  sitting,  with  his  right  hand 
clasping  the  hand  of  Gordianus,  who  was  standing  near. 
The  Begionary  was  clad  in  a  chestnut-coloured  planeta  or 
chasuble,  over  a  dalmatic,  and  wore  shoes.  He  was  a  toll 
man,  with  a  long  face,  light  eyes,  a  short  beard,  busby  hair, 
and  a  grave  expression  of  countenance.  The  second  picture 
kbowed  Silvia  seated,  robed  in  white — a  lady  of  full  height, 
with  a  round,  fair  face,  wrinkled  with  age,  yet  still  bearing 
tracea  of  great  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  with 
delicate  eyebrows,  her  lips  were  well-formed,  her  expression 
cheerful.     With  two  fingers  of  her  right  hand  she  was  in  the 

■  Job.  Di*c.  Fi/a  1,  9.    See  also  AcUi  Sanelorum,  3.  Hov. 
*  Job,  Diac.   TMa  iv.  68.      See  the   runarka   of  Aiigelo   Kooco  oo  these 
pictsrea,  ap.  Migna  P.  h.  Ixrv.  p.  103,  s^j. 
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act  of  ntAlring  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  her  left  was  a  Psalter, 
on  the  open  page  of  which  was  insciibed  the  vei8e»  *"  Let  my 
soul  live,  and  it  shaU  praise  Thee;  andlet  Thy  judgments  help  me." 

John's  description  leaves  us  with  a  pleasant  impression  of 
GregOTT's  parents,  and  the  word-sketch  of  the  aged  mother  has  a 
special  charm.  Bat  the  whole  accoont  is  valnable  inasmuch  as 
it  helps  us  to  understand  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Gr^ory's 
mind  and  character.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Gregory 
inherited  certain  traits  from  each  of  the  parents  whose  portraits 
he  had  painted  in  St  Andrew's.  Some  physical  resemblances 
to  each  are  noticed  by  John.^  And  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  many  also  of  Gregory's  moral  and  intellectnal  peculiarities 
may  be  accounted  for  by  means  of  the  principle  of  heredity. 
From  his  mother  he  doubtl^^^derived  his  almost  feminine 
and  powci  yf'Tliym^my,  his  innate  beottowards 
his^sjreligiouOIgS^fen,  his  vgelf-sacrificing.  self- 
effiicing  disposition.  From  his  father,  no  less  certainly,  he 
inherited  his  adminiafarative  capacity,  h|s  le^  t^ttm^  his 
unswerving^lote  m  justice,  and  ^t  inexofeftbln  nflTfliitTtownrrln 
hardened  OlfhudferH'whiclis^^ased  him  to  be  lemd^iKi  some 
degree,  even  by  those  who  loved  him  best  llius  the  nature  of 
the  parents  is  reproduced  in  the  ofbpring,  and  in  the  transactions 
of  Gr^oiy's  life  we  are  again  and  again  reminded,  now  of  the 
grave-faced  man  of  business,  the  administrator  of  the  Begion, 
now  of  the  lovable,  ascetic  woman  who  crosses  herself  as  she 
ponders  over  her  Psalter. 

Grordianus  and  Silvia  had  two  sons ;  one  they  called  Gr^oiy 
— "the  Watchful" — ^"non  sine  magno  quodam  praesagio,"  as 
notes  the  early  biographer,'  while  of  the  other  we  have  no 
record.  That  he  existed  is  proved  by  two  passages  in  Pope 
Gr^ory's  correspondence.'  But  we  know  nothing  about  him, 
not  even  his  name. 

>  Joh.  Diac  VUa  iv.  84. 

*  Paul.  Difto.  Vita  1.  He  adds:  ''Be  eienimvBrm  vigilavit  nU,  dun  divinis 
inhaeiendo  praeoeptia,  laudaUliter  yizii.  '^^^lavii  et  fidelibus  popnlia  dam 
dooirinae  affloeniia  ingenio  eia  qao  tramite  oaelestia  acanderant  paftefooii." 
Of.  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  i.  2.  Baeda  {Opp,  x.  968)  speaks  of  him  as  <*  Tigilantis- 
simus,  inzta  saom  nomen,  nostrae  gentis  apostolus."  Gregoiy  himself  possibly 
plays  on  his  own  name  In  Epp.  ilL  fiS.  He  was  fond  of  inonlcaiing  the  duty 
of  watchfolness,— see  e.g,  MoraL  six.  88 ;  xk.  8 ;  xxxL  86,  86,  etc. 

'  Epp.  i.  iS;  ix.  900.   The  Benedictine  editors  give  other  references,  wrongly . 
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The  remaimng  members  of  Gregory's  family  may  be  dis- 
missed with  a  bri^  notice.  Gordianns  had  three  sisters,  Tarsilla, 
AftTniliana,  and  Gordiana,  whose  history  is  related  by  Gregory 
himself  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  Homilies  on  the  Gospels} 
These  ladies,  it  appears,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  fired  with 
enthusiasm  for  Uie  monastic  life,  dedicated  themselves  to 
virginity.  Following  a  custom  not  onosaal  in  this  period,  they 
did  not  retire  into  a  nnnnery,  bnt  lived  together  in  their 
own  house,  subjecting  themselves  to  all  the  severities  of  the 
monastic  rule.  Soon  the  sanctity  of  Tarsilla  and  Aemiliana 
became  renowned,  but  Gordiana's  love  of  solitary  holiness 
rapidly  grew  cool.  Pious  conversation  bored  her,  and  she 
began  to  cultivate  the  society  of  girls  who  were  still  in  the 
world  Daily  therefore  the  Mvolous  maiden  was  visited  with 
the  rebukes  of  her  elder  sisters.  While  these  interviews  lasted 
she  would  dutifully  assume  a  look  of  seriousness,  and  listen 
with  attention  to  the  strictures  on  her  conduct.  But  the 
moment  they  were  ended  all  her  gravity  was  cast  aside,  and 
the  inoonigible  Gordiana  would  return  light-heartedly  to  her 
carnal  occupations.  One  night  Tarsilla — the  saintliest  of  the 
sisters — beheld  in  a  vision  her  ancestor,  Pope  Felix,  who 
showed  her  "  a  mansion  of  perpetual  brightness,"  and  said, 
^  Come,  for  I  receive  thee  into  this  mansion  of  light"  Soon 
afterwards  she  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  which  eventually  proved  fatal. 
When  her  last  hour  drew  near,  and  the  crowd  of  relatives 
and  firiends  **  that  usually  assemble  for  the  death  of  well-bom 
persons  "  stood  about  her  bed,  she  saw  a  second  vision  of  the 
Lord  Himself,  and  cried  out  to  the  bystanders,  "  Back,  back ! 
Jesus  comes ! "  And  while  they  stood  looking  in  bewilderment, 
her    soul   left  the  body  amid  an  odour  of  such   wonderful 


The  pMsagB  in  ix.  44,  "sed  si  tantum  est,  gloriosum  fratrem  nostrum  .  .  . 
sabecribere  husiemus/'  has  indnced  some  to  endow  Gregory's  brother  with  the 
name  Glorioens.  Bat  the  word  is  an  adjective,  and  the  reference  is  probably 
to  that  Palatinus  who,  in  xi.  4,  is  called  **  gloriosus  frater.*'  No  actual  relation- 
ship is  implied  in  either  case.  In  ziv.  2,  where  reference  is  made  to  the 
monastery,  "quod  in  domo  Pomponianae  religiosae  femlnae  a  fratre  nostro 
oonsimctum  est,"  the  words  '*  a  fratre  nostre  "  are  a  gloss.  The  statement 
that  Grogory's  brother  was  Urban  Prefect  at  the  time  of  Gregory's  election  to 
the  Piracy  is  based  on  a  mistmderstanding  of  the  name  Gezmanus  in  Greg. 
Tor.  Hist,  Frame  x.  i. 

*  The  story  of  TarsiUa's  death  is  repeated,  Dial,  iv.  16. 
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fragrance  "  that  it  was  dear  to  all  that  the  Author  of  Sweet- 
ness had  been  there."  Had  these  occurrences  been  insufficient 
to  attest  the  saintliness  of  this  noble  lady,  a  discovery  that 
was  made  after  her  death  would,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  her 
contemporaries,  have  placed  the  matter  beyond  the  region  of 
doubt.  For,  when  the  corpse  was  being  prepared  for  burial, 
it  was  found  that,  through  constant  prayer,  the  skin  of  the 
knees  had  become  as  hard  as  a  camel's.  The  saint  is  now 
commemorated  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  death  of  Tarsilla  occurred  shortly  before  Christmas. 
Some  days  afterwards,  Aemiliana,  in  her  turn,  was  vouchsafed  a 
vision.  She  thought  that  her  dead  sister  came  to  her  and  said, 
"  Come :  I  have  kept  the  Lord's  birthday  without  thee,  but  I 
will  keep  with  thee  the  day  of  the  holy  Epiphany."  Aemiliana 
replied,  "But  if  I  come  alone,  to  whom  am  I  to  leave  our 
sister?"  But  the  other  answered,  with  a  look  of  sadness, 
''  Come,  for  our  sister  Gordiana  is  reckoned  among  the  women 
of  the  world."  This  vision,  like  the  former,  was  followed 
by  illness  and  death;  and  by  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany 
Aemiliana  had  joined  Tarsilla  in  the  ''  mansion  of  light."  Thus 
Gordiana  was  at  last  left  alone,  and  Gregory's  relation  of  her 
godless  end  concludes,  with  a  touch  of  comedy,  the  history  of 
the  three  sisters.  For,  freed  now  from  all  restraints,  the 
"wickedness"  of  this  young  woman  so  increased,  that  she 
actually  permitted  herself  to  carry  out  what  she  had  before 
secretly  desired,  and,  "forgetful  of  the  fear  of  Grod,  forgetful 
of  shame  and  reverence,  forgetful  of  her  consecration,  she 
married  after  a  time  the  steward  of  her  estates."  The  monastic, 
aristocratic  Pope  sighs  over  the  double  scandal  of  a  broken 
vow  and  a  family  misalliance,  and  sums  up  the  story  of 
backsliding  with  the  moral,  ''Many  art  called^  but  few  are 
chosen.^* 

Besides  these  three  aunts,  Gregory  had  one  other,  named 
Pateria,  the  sister  probably  of  Silvia.  From  the  single  notice 
we  have  of  her  it  appears  that  Pateria  was  married  and  had 
children,  that  she  suffered  from  straitened  circumstances,  and 
that  she  resided  somewhere  in  Campania.^ 

>  Epp,  i.  37:  '*  Volo  antem  ut  domnae  Pateriae,  thiae  meae,  .  .  •  offeras 
ad  calciarium  pneromm  solidos  quadraginta  et  tritioi  modios  quadringentos.** 
This  order  was  sent  to  the  Papal  agent  in  Campania  in  the  year  691.    The 
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The  home  of  Gregory's  childhood  wbs  a  handsome  palace  on 
I  alope  of  the  Caelian,  abotting  on  a  street  named  Clivus 
Scauri,'  wliich  neaily  corresponds  to  the  modem  Via  di  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  spacious 
dwelling,  containing  an  atrium,  with  a  fountain  of  elaborate 
design.  The  waters  of  this  spring — doubtless  the  "spring  of 
Mercuiy  "  of  classical  times — were  later  believed  to  possess  a 
mimcnlons  healing  i>otency,  and  flocks  of  suffering  pilgrims 
came  to  test  their  virtue.  It  was  near  the  fountain,  after  the 
house  had  been  turned  into  a  monastery  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew,  that  Gregory  phicod  the  pictures  of  the  Regionary 
and  bis  wife  which  have  been  described  above.  In  the  present 
day  tlie  palace  of  Gordianus  is  no  longer  visible.  Centuries 
have  raised  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  the  church  and  monastery 
of  San  Gregorio,  which  occupy  the  site,  are  entii-ely  modern. 
In  1890,  however,  a  search  in  the  cellars  of  the  monastery 
re^'ealed  the  fact  that  deep  beneath  the  modem  buildings  the 
old  house  atill  exists  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation,  and 
might  easily  be  escavatai  without  impairing  the  stability  of 
the  chord)  above.  Unfortunately,  the  projected  excavation  has 
□ot  been  carried  out. 

The  mansion  of  Gordianus  stood  in  the  centre  of  Imperial 
Rome.  Stmiglit  before  it  rose  that  "  ara  imperii,"  the  Palatine 
Hill,  covered  with  its  thickly  clustering  palaces,  and  haunted 
by  strange  memories  of  many  Emperors.  Viewed  from  without, 
the  stately  buildings  of  the  Palatine  were  still  magnificent. 
Valentiuian  the  Thii-d  had  put  them  in  repair,  and  the  havoc 
of  Goths  and  Vandals  had  made  but  slight  impression  on  their 
solid  structures.  Within,  however,  was  one  vast  desolation — a 
wilderness  of  empty  courts  and  closed  apartments,  choked  with 
rubbish  and  strewn  with  the  fragments  of  broken  ornament 
snd  statuary.  It  is  true  that  portions  of  these  buildings  were 
Bttll  in  use.  Theodoric  stayed  in  the  Imperial  palace  in  the 
year  500 ;  and  after  Borne  was  restored  to  the  Empire  a  few 
officials  had  their  residence  here.     But  a  mere  comer  of  the 

word  "thia"  (Ma)  maj'  mean  either  paternal  or  matero&l  aunt.     But  Eince 
Gtagor;  {Bam.  tn  En.  38)  sipresaly  states  "  tres  jister  idbus  Bororea  habuit  "— 
Ib.  Tuailla.  Aemlliaita,  Qordiiiiin— 1  piaeumc  that   Tntuiia  was   tliu   sUter, 
not  of  Ooidiuius,  but  of  Silvia. 
■  Joh.  PUc.  V\ta  i.  G. 
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Palatine  must  have  sufficed  to  house  the  handful  of  Imperial 
agents,  and  to  provide  an  official  Boman  residence  for  the 
Governor  at  Bavenna.  The  rest  of  the  buildings,  with  their 
halls,  baths,  galleries,  stairways,  and  innumerable  apartments, 
were  abandoned  to  decay,  and  in  their  fading  splendour  served 
but  to  remind  men  of  the  brilliant  life  that  had  for  ever  passed 
away. 

On  either  side  of  the  palace  of  Gk)rdianus  rose  stupendous 
monuments  of  Boman  wealth  and  luxury.  Let  us  imagine  a 
friend  of  Gregory's  family  approaching  tiie  Begionary's  house 
about  the  year  540,  from  the  direction  of  the  Porta  Appia,  the 
modem  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano.  Passing  along  the  Appian 
Way,  the  "queen  of  long  roads,"  the  smooth  and  perfectly  fitting 
stones  of  which  provoked  about  this  time  the  admiration  of 
Procopius,^  he  would  reach  before  long  the  Thermae  Antoninianae, 
the  magnificent  Baths  of  Garacalla.  These  huge  baths,  which 
could  accommodate,  it  is  calculated,  no  less  than  sixteen 
hundred  bathers  at  once,  were  still  in  good  preservation,  for 
here  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  seems  to  have  been  withheld.  Had 
our  traveller  seen  fit  to  enter,  he  would  have  found  undimmed 
as  yet  the  splendour  of  mosaic  pavements  and  painted  ceilings. 
Here  still  stood  the  massive  sculptured  columns,  the  seats  of 
polished  marble,  the  huge  porphyry  vases.  Here,  above  all, 
remained  the  masterpieces  of  art,  of  which  some  specimens — ^the 
Flora  of  Naples,  the  Famese  Hercules,  the  Famese  Bull,  the 
Venus  Callipyge — are  the  glory  and  pride  of  latter-day 
museums.  And  yet,  for  all  its  beauty,  the  place  had  lost  its 
use.  The  vast  swimming-bath,  once  filled  with  clear  water  by 
a  branch  aqueduct  of  the  Marcia,  had  been  dry  since  537.  The 
motley  throngs  of  bathers  that  used  to  assemble  here — the 
chattering  gangs  of  philosophers,  the  swarms  of  pickpockets, 
the  spouting  poets  who  had  to  be  driven  away  with  showers  of 
stones,  the  debauchees  in  quest  of  a  new  intrigue,  the  great 
lords,  the  lackeys,  the  officials  of  the  Government — came  now 
no  more.  The  Baths  of  Garacalla  were  deserted — save  for  a 
few  loungers  who  found  therein  a  shady  refuge  firom  the  blazing 
sunshine,  or  for  some  homeless  vagrant,  glad  to  spend  a  summer 
night  on  the  carven  benches.    Had  our  traveller  been  a  moralist 

I  Frooopius  De  Bell.  Qoih.  1. 14. 
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r  a  pioos  Cbarchman,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  exulted  in  the 
"change;  for  morality  waa  scandalized  at  the  disorders  which 
occurred  amid  those  nude,  promiscuous  crowds,  where  sex  waa 
not  separated  from  sex,  and  the  Chiircli  bad  ever  shown  itself 
the  enemy  of  that  luxurious  form  of  cleanliness  wliich  waa  the 
great  delight  of  the  pagan  sons  of  Borne.  But  whether  for  good 
or  for  ill,  it  is  certain  that  since  537  the  Baths  of  Coracalla 
veieiuinsed  and  empty ;  and  already,  donbtless,  the  weeds  were 
poshing  through  the  untrodden  floors,  and  the  spiders  were 
weaving  thick  veils  about  the  sculptured  faces  of  the  heroes 
and  the  gods. 

Leaving  the  Thermae  behind  him,  the  guest  of  Gordianus 
would  now  skirt,  on  the  left,  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine — once 
an  aristocratic  quarter,  crowded  with  sumptuous  palaces  of 
nobles  and  millionaires,  but,  since  the  three  days'  sack  in 
Angnst,  410,  a  mare  unsightly,  complicated  ruin.  Beyond, 
between  this  dreary  hill  and  the  south-west  rise  of  the  Palatine, 
he  would  find  still  standing  a  gigantic,  weather-beaten  mass  of 
stone  and  marble,  the  far-famed  Circus  Maximus.*  But  already 
the  vast  building  was  beginning  to  decay,  and  portions  of  its 
masonry  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Here,  too,  waa  void  and 
silence.  The  frantic  mob,  drunk  with  excitement,  no  longer 
screamed  and  elbowed  through  the  corridors  and  seats.  In 
former  days,  as  Ammianus  tells  us,'  the  Circus  was  for  the 
Koman  populace  at  once  "  their  temple,  dwelling,  meeting-place 
— in  short,  their  whole  hope  and  desire."  He  describes  how 
they  quarrelled  on  the  highways  over  the  Blues  and  the  Greens, 
how  grey-beards  would  swear  that  the  State  would  certainly 
be  lost  unless  their  favourite  colour  won,  bow  on  the  night 
before  the  contest  many  were  sleepless  through  anxiety,  and 
how,  when  the  great  day  came,  they  rushed  away,  before  the 
(un  was  risen,  to  secure  good  places.  Even  the  misfortunes  of 
the  State  did  not,  for  a  long  time,  quench  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  Salvian  has  recorded  his  horror  of  their  levity  in  an 
often-quoted  sentence.  "  You  would  suppose,"  he  wrote,  "  that 
the  whole  people  of  Borne  has  become  glutted  with  the  sardonic 
herb;  it  laughs  even  as  it  dies."  ^     But  in  Gregory's  birth-year 

'  On  tha  Oiioui,  see  Cudodotiu  Var.  ill.  &1. 

■  Affiin,  Jfuo.  Hitt.  xiviii.  1. 

*  3»liian.  De  Ou5emattoM  D«i  vu.  1 :    "  Sos  et  Lu  metn  captiTihitia 
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things  were  changed.  The  games  had  become  rarer  and  rarer, 
and  only  one  more  chariot-race  was  destined  to  be  held, — under 
the  auspices  of  Totila,  in  the  year  549.  After  that  the  Circus 
was  abandoned,  until  time,  the  weather,  and  the  irreverent  hands 
of  thievish  builders  brought  about  its  final  downfall. 

The  traveller  whose  footsteps  we  are  following  would  now 
pass  along  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which  divides  the  Palatine  and 
the  Caelian.  And  if,  instead  of  turning  aside  on  the  right  into 
(rordianus's  house,  he  were  to  extend  his  walk  beyond  the  Arch 
of  Constantine,  he  would  come  upon  another  monument,  the 
most  impressive,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  of  all  that  dignified 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gregory's  home.  This  was  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  the  symbol  of  Bome's  greatness,  and,  according 
to  the  famous  proverb  given  in  Bede,  the  pledge  of  her  existence. 

**  While  stands  the  Golisaeus,  Borne  shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  Golisaeus,  Borne  shall  faU ; 
And  when  Borne  faUs,  with  her  shall  fall  the  world." ' 

Certainly  in  the  year  540  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  showed 
no  signs  of  dissolution.  Less  than  half  a  century  before  it  had 
been  thoroughly  restored  by  the  City  Prefect,  Decius  Marius 
Venantius  BasUius.  The  monster  walls  were  thus  as  firm  as 
ever;  the  tiers  of  benches,  the  arcades,  the  staircases,  the 
porticoes  remained  unbroken.  Nevertheless,  like  the  Circus  and 
the  Thermae,  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  was  no  longer  used. 
The  bloody  gladiatorial  combats  had  been  stopped  soon  after 
404,  thanks  to  the  heroism  of  Telemachus — **  the  only  monk, 
sneers  Gibbon,  ''who  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  ^humanity. 
The  beast-baitings  and  hunting  spectacles  continued  longer,  but 
the  last  recorded  venationes  are  those  of  A^icius  Maximus 
in  the  year  523.'  It  is  possible  indeed  that,  as  late  as  540, 
certain  less  harmful  amusements  were  occasionally  here  pro- 
vided for  the  people — exhibitions  of  gymnastic,  dancing  and 
rope-waUdng,  of  performing  animals,  and  the  like — ^but  it  is 
scarcely  probable.     The  Gothic  monarchy,  which  had  been 

ludimus,  et  positi  in  mortis  timore  ridemus.  Sardoniois  quodammodo  herhis 
oxnnem  Bomanum  populum  putes  esse  saturatum.   Moritur  et  ridet." 

'  Baeda  Collectanea,  ap.  Migne  P.  L,  xciv.  p.  548. 

'  Cassiod.  {Var.  v.  42)  gives  a  carious  description  of  the  venationes,  and 
concludes :  **  Heu  mundi  error  dolendus  t  Si  esset  ullus  aequitatis  intuitus, 
tantae  divitiae  pro  vita  mortalium  deberent  dari,  quantae  in  mortes  hominum 
videntur  effundi.*' 
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lilieral  in  this  respect,  was  falling ;  and  the  Byzantine  Govern- 
meot  bad  little  inclination  to  court  the  Koman  mob.  Hence 
ve  may  imagine  that  at  this  time  all  the  spectacles  hod  ceasod. 
The  Colosseum  was  deserted,  and  the  degenerate  Komans  had 
no  longer  the  opportunity  of  applauding  indescribable  indeceuciee 
on  the  very  spot  where  their  forefathers  had  been  martyred  for 
tlie  faith. 

I  have  lingered  amid  tho  surroundings  of  the  house  of 
Gordianus  because  I  feel  that  this  majestic  scenery  cannot 
have  failed  to  create  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  his 
tbongbtfnl  child.  Even  now,  when  on  some  mild  spring 
erening  we  take  our  stand  on  the  steps  of  San  Gregorio  and 
gaze  across  St.  Gr^ory's  Avenue  towards  the  grassy  ruins  of 
the  Palatine,  the  spell  of  antiquity  is  strong  upon  us,  and  the 
Boul  ia  stirred  with  a  wondering  admiration  of  vanished  things. 
"What  then  must  have  been  Gregory's  feelings  when,  iu  the  hist 
years  of  the  classical  age,  be  raised  his  eyes  to  the  yet  abiding 
mansions  of  the  Caesars,  or  rambled  through  the  ample  spaces 
ttftbe  Circus,  or  watched  from  some  gallery  of  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  the  sunshine  phiying  on  the  bronze  of  Nero's 
oolcwsal  statue?  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  amid  these  historic 
places  there  was  engendered  in  him  that  ardent  patriotism  and 
pride  in  his  Eoman  race  and  name  for  which  ^i-ougbout  his 
later  life  he  was  distinguished.  And  may  we  not  conjecture, 
ftutber,  that  the  fading  glories  of  the  abandoned  monumeata 
may  have  touched  bis  spirit  with  the  gentle  melancholy  and 
gmvity  which  appears  to  have  cast  a  shadow  even  over  bis 
chtldliood  7  Growing  up  amid  the  relics  of  a  greatness  that  had^ 
passed,  daily  reminded  by  the  beautiful  broken  marbles  of  the 
vanity  of  things,  he  was  accustomeil  to  look  on  the  world  with 
aonowfol  eyes.  The  thrill,  the  vigour,  and  the  joy  of  life  were 
Doi  for  him.  Rather  he  saw  a  symbol  of  the  world  in  that  vast, 
deaolated  palace  of  the  Caesars — a  place  once  re-echoing  with 
(be  aoond  of  music  and  the  laughter  of  breathing  throngs,  but 
now  a  sombre,  spirit-haunted  realm  of  silence  and  decay. 
Beneath  this  saddening  shadow  (Jregory  grew  up.  He  never 
attained  a  perfect  sanity  of  \jiiw.  From  his  birth  be  was  sick —  ' 
a  victim  of  tho  malady  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  WORLD  OF  GREGOBT'S  CHILDHOOD 

Of  Gregory's  early  life  no  details  are  recorded  in  the  "  Lives," 
and,  in  order  to  get  a  notion  of  its  general  outline,  and  of  the 
circumstances  and  scenes  amid  which  it  was  passed,  we  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  secular  and  ecclesiastical  histories 
like  those  of  Procopius  and  the  Papal  Biographer,  on  antiquarian 
information  supplied  by  writers  such  as  Cassiodorus,  and  on 
the  discoveries  of  recent  archaeological  research.  In  this  way 
we  are  able  to  reconstruct  in  some  degree  the  history  of  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  Gregory's  life;  we  can  estimate  at  least  the 
extent  to  which  he  was  afiected  by  the  stirring  events  in  Italy, 
can  picture  his  surroundings  and  society  in  Home,  and  indicate 
the  general  course  of  his  education  and  the  nature  of  his 
interests  and  pursuits.  The  question  of  Gregory's  education 
will  be  reserved  for  treatment  in  the  following  chapter.  In  the 
present  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  world  of  Gregory's 
childhood — not,  indeed,  the  greater  world  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
which  concerned  the  boy  only  indirectly,  but  his  own  immediate 
world  of  Italy  and  the  Eternal  City.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
represent  the  state  of  Italy  and.  its  fortunes  during  the  Second 
Gothic  War,  the  condition  of  Home  and  Boman  society,  and  the 
situation  of  the  Church,  and  parti#ularly  of  the  Papacy.  But 
first  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  a  man  and 
a  woman,  whose  faces  indeed  our  saint  was  never  destined 
to  behold,  but  whose  counsels  and  ambitions  were,  under 
Providence,  most  instrumental  in  shaping  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  him  and  all  his  countrymen.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Soman  world,  Justinian  and  Theodora, 
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(tt)  The  Rulers  of  the  Roman   World. 

On  that  dimly  lighted  stage  of  the  sixth  century  two  actora 
play  a  foremost  part,  They  are  the  leading  characters,  in  whom 
the  tr^ody  and  the  comedy  of  it  centre,  and  around  whose 
jdaus  and  passions  the  whole  world-play  is  built  up.  It  is 
difficult  for  ns,  looking  back  across  tlie  centuries,  clearly  to 
realize  their  personalities,  to  strip  them  of  the  garb  with  which 
tradidoQ  and  the  prejudice  of  historians  have  invested  them, 
and  see  the  true  Justinian  and  Theodora  as  they  appeared  to 
their  oootemporaries  in  the  shining  city  on  the  Bosphorus. 
The  character  of  the  man  is  particularly  indistinct.  He  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  hide  himself  away  deep  in  the  shadow  of  his  own 
great  works,  and  when  we  try  to  grasp  his  personality,  he 
persistently  eludes  our  hold,  and,  instead  of  the  fleah-and-blooil 
Justinian,  we  see  before  us  only  the  airy  domes  of  St.  Sophia 
or  the  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Koman  law.  The  woman,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  more  plainly  delineated,  but  the 
artist  who  sketched  the  portrait  was  an  enemy ;  hence  the 
colonring  of  the  picture  is  the  darkest,  and  loathsome  details 
are  inserted,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  relied  upon.  In 
the  case  of  either,  then,  it  is  bard  to  discern  the  truth,  yet  we 
must  endeavour,  if  we  can,  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  character 
■nd  work  of  these  two  potentates,  who  governed  and  oppressed 
the  Bomon  world  when  Gregory  was  a  boy. 

First,  then,  Justinian.  A  fair,  fierce-looking,  red-cheeked 
man,  witli  long  nose  and  shaven  chin,  and  curly  grizzled  hair, 
ntber  thin  about  the  crown,  carrying  bis  shapely  figure  with  a 
fine  air  of  distinction,  and,  although  now  somewhat  past  the  prime 
of  life,  still  consciously  vigorous  with  the  strength  of  an  iron 
oooititutioa  inherited  from  a  hardy  stock  of  DacLtn  peasants ; 
—such  la  our  first  snperficinl  impression  of  the  Roman  Emperor.* 
His  virtue  attracted  notice  in  a  not  over-virtuous  age.  Men 
nmarked  upon  bis  chastity,  liis  temperance,  his  habitual  sell- 
nAriuiit,  and  admired  a  prince  who  was  satisfied  with  an 
■iMtcmiious  diet,  and  who  cat  short  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep 

■  jMtmea  UalkiM,  p.  435  (ad.  Boau) :  ChroKieon  Piacluik  vol.  i.  p.  G6S 
(ai.  Bonn);  Codiotius  Hitt.  vuL  i.  p.  612  («d.  Bouu).  Pcocopius  Hw(.  Are.  8 
•AnaB  (kill  Jtutinian  lesembled  tho  Emperor  Oomituui. 
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in  order  the  longer  to  pursue  his  studies.  Procopius,  indeed, 
accuses  him  of  deliberate,  calcidating  cruelty  ^ ;  but  this  charge 
cannot  be  substantiated.  On  the  contrary,  Justinian  appears  to 
have  been  mild  and  clement,  save  in  some  few  cases  when  his 
suspicions  were  aroused  or  his  fears  excited ;  although  it  may 
be  admitto^Jtjhat  heCnever^bS^t^d  tojagmOB  t^ewel^^ing 
of  w)^Ie^^^^^8bs.-aL  his^  when  byc^ng^TO"^  a)uld 

s^ve  msTSwn  ends  or  the  general  interests  ^^e  Stale.  The 
man^  pussesi^ed^tonishing  force  of  intellect.  A  musician,  a 
poet,  an  architect,  a  student  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  law, 
he  was  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  the  culture  of  his  day. 
He  prided  himself  on  the  universality  of  his  knowledge,  and  on 
his  capacity  for  taking  a  prominent  personal  part  in  all  kinds 
of  various  transactions.  Tet  in  practical  matters  his  judgment 
was  oftentimes  at  fault,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  deficient 
in  decision  of  character.^  He  was  a  cold,  crafty,  unbending 
kind  of  man ;  a  trifle  inhuman,  perhaps,  in  his  severely  logical 
way  of  dealing  with  problems,  yet  human  in  his  numerous 
mistakes,  human  in  his  love  of  magnificence  and  pompous  show, 
and,  above  all,  human  in  his  passion  for  Theodora. 

Justinian  was  pre-eminently  the  autocrat  of  the  Eoman 
Empire.  "  Of  all  the  princes  who  reigned  at  Constantinople," 
writes  Agathias,^  "  he  was  the  first  to  show  himself  absolute 
sovereign  of  the  Bomans  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name."  And 
certainly  no  previous  Emperor  had  ever  enjoyed  a  despotism 
so  unfettered.  Augustus  shared  his  government  with  the 
Senate,  Gonstantine  was  compelled  to  reckon  with  the  Church ; 
but  Justinian  dominated  both.  Politically  he  was  absolute 
over  a  servile  aristocracy;  ecclesiastically  he  was  absolute 
over  cringing  bishops,  who  suffered  him  to  lecture  them  and 
dictate  their  theological  opinions.  "  Bemember,"  said  Caracalla 
once  to  his  grandmother,  Antonia,  "  that  I  have  power  to  do 
everything  and  over    every  one."      It  was  just  this  power 

>  Prooop.  Hist  Arc  6.  18.  Zonaras,  vol.  iii.  p.  151  (ed.  Bonn),  says: 
drenrrvTO/A^rcu  clxc  t^  htcohs  wph$  ^lafioKiw,  6^hs  9h  wphs  tifiwcuf,  .^  Contrast  Joh. 
Lydus  De  Magistrai.  ili.  69. 

'  Prooop.  Hiit,  Arc.  18  writes:  'O  /Ur  7^  iconoprov  rk  is  r^r  ypA/inr 
KOV^6r9pos  j|r,  twoMlfitvos  roTs  iul  wapdy§iw  0iroi  wot*  Mku  fiovKofurois  atrrh^,  Hw 
fA^I  rh  wpayfta  h  ^tXaofBpttmiw  ^  &«cp8/ay  &701,  BthtJa  re  Kiyovs  ip^tK^x^trrartk 
ToovUfuros.    Compare  also  0.  22. 

*  Agathlas  Hi$t.  v.  14. 
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that  Jtutinian  not  only  claimed  but  also  exercised.  He  gathered 
•11  the  wires  into  his  hands,  and  his  puppets  had  to  dance  as  he 
directed.  Nor  would  he  over  tolerate  the  least  infraction  of 
obedienoe,jOT  he  himseli'  was  perfectly  pei-suaded  tliat_;;^otbing. 
w«  gnnte^  toothing  more  sacred.^t^^the  Imperial  majesty." ' 
Like^l^ther  great  autocrat; -JnsS^^roight  have  cried,  "  The 

world — it  ia  I."  -^ 

Absolute  JnatiniaD  was,  and  he  possessed  to  the  full  the 
absolute  sovereign's  passion  for  reshaping  and  subduing,  for 
moulding  his  environment  in  accordance  with  his  will.  Ha 
wtt  wonderfully  successful.  His  great  juristic  works  have 
modified  the  law  of  every  civilized  nation.  His  victories  in 
Itkly,  Africa,  and  Spain  altered  for  a  time  the  geography  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  determined  the  course  of  history.  His 
splendid  architectural  works  connect  his  name  for  ever  with  the 
peifect  culmination  of  the  new  forms  of  Christian  art  He 
tampered  with  theology,  and  the  decisions  which  he  promulgated 
vers  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  In  the  history  of  industry,  of 
learning,  of  institutions,  of  manners,  his  leign  is  a  landmark — 
in  the  history  of  industry,  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  the 
silk  manufacture  into  Europe";  in  the  history  of  learning,  by 
reason  of  the  abolition  of  the  schools  at  Athens,  a  measure  which 
dealt  a  tinal  blow  to  pagan  thought  and  philosophy,  and  made 
education  definitely  Christian ;  in  the  history  of  institutions, 
through  the  extinction  in  this  period  of  that  venerable  relic  of 
the  pest,  the  consulship  ;  in  the  history  of  manners,  by  reason 
of  the  great  elaboration  of  social  etiquette  and  court  ceremonial 
which  Justinian  instigated  and  encouraged.  Few  princes 
have  been  associated  with  so  many  diverse  interests  and  under- 
takings, and  few  have  made  their  influence  so  widely  felt,  not 
only  by  the  men  of  their  own  age,  but  by  many  sacceeding 
generations.     Justinian  certainly  was  not  of  those  whose  names 

are  writ  in  water. 

-— J^faHnian  ajmed  at  unity.'  He  wished  for  unity  in  the 
Empire,  East  and  West  being  reunited  as  in  the  days  of 
Conatantine,  and  welded  together  under  a  single  government. 
HoQoe  come  the  Vaudalic  and  Gothic  wars  of  reconquest.    He 

>  OM.  JBs(.I.xiv.l3. 

■  nr  HI  McouDt  of  OiiB,  sea  Zonanu,  vol.  Hi.  p.  173,  who  telera  to 
Praeofiu  iMJ.  Qolh.  iv.  IT.    Compare  Thot^huiM  ol  Bynntlom,  Ir.  8. 
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wished  for  unity  of  govemment,  authority  being  distributed 
through  a  carefully  graded  official  hierarchy,  but  depending 
ultimately  on  himself  alone.  He  wished,  again,  for  unity  of 
thought,  and  this  he  endeavoured  to  secure  by  the  suppression 
of  non-Christian  speculation  through  the  closing  of  the  Athenian 
University.  Finally,  he  wished  for  a  religious  unity,  in  which 
Monophysites  might  be  reconciled  with  the  Orthodox,  and  the 
retmited  Church  of  the  East  with  the  Catholics  of  the  West. 
From  this  last  passion  resulted  the  Fifth  General  Council  and 
the  persecution  of  the  unhappy  Pope  Yigilius. 

Justinian  was  a  man  of  great  ideas,  but  as  a  practical 
administrator  he  must  be  pronounced  a  failure. 
yga  tW  ^^^^r0Telr>into  a  most  deplorable 

itiohr — Externally  it  was  girt  about  with  implacable 
enemies,  who  were  only  waiting  for  a  favourable  moment  to 
attack.  In  the  East  the  Persian  wars  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  State ;  in  the  West  the  reduction  of  the  Qoths  only 
prepared  the  way  for  the  incursion  of  the  Lombards.  On  the 
north  an  ever-increasing  swarm  of  Hims  and  Slaves  and  Germans 
gathered  about  the  frontiers  and  devastated  the  Balkan  pro- 
vinces. Justinian  tried  to  check  the  inroads  of  these  barbarians, 
partly  by  constructing  extensive  lines  of  fortification  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  partly  by  a  shallow,  hand-to-mouth 
diplomacy,  which  aimed  at  weakening  bis  enemies  by  pitting 
each  against  the  other.  Such  measures,  however,  could  not 
establish  a  lasting  security.  They  only  availed  for  a  time  to 
delay,  to  some  extent,  an  evil  which  was  destined  to  burst  upon 
the  Boman  world  directly  the  too-ingenious  Emperor  was  with- 
drawn from  the  scene. 

Internally  the  condition  of  the  Empire  was  not  less  grave. 
Justinian  was  always  in  need  of  money,  and  in  order  to  procure 
a  plentiful  supply  he  encouraged  an  abominable  system  of  fiscal 
oppression  which  converted  all  classes  of  his  subjects  into  mere 
miserable  slaves  of  the  Imperial  Treasury.  Provinces  were  bled 
to  death,  flourishing  cities  were  impoverished,  and  millions  of 
human  beings  were  reduced  to  destitution.  To  save  expense, 
even  the  State  post  was  partially  abolished.  The  farmers  and 
small  proprietors  were  made  desperate  by  grinding  taxes  and 
foroed  labour.  Many  surrendered  their  estates  to  escape  the 
terrible  exactions,  many  destroyed  their  oliveyards  and  vineyards 
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and  demolished  their  houses.  Agriculture  was  ruined.  The 
merchants  were  harassed  by  heavy  customs  and  monopolies. 
The  grants  made  to  the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts  were  with- 
drawn. The  wretched  curiales  were  made  to  drain  the  cup 
of  bitterness  to  the  very  dregs.  Even  the  soldiers  were  cheated 
<rf  pay,  rations,  and  promotion.  But  meanwhile  the  supplies 
came  in,  and  with  the  money  scraped  together  with  blood  and 
tears,  Justinian  was  enabled  to  indulge  to  the  full  his  lust  for 
building,  and  to  send  general  afber  general  to  win  back  the 
allegiance  of  the  revolted  West.^  It  is  scarcely  wonderful, 
however,  that  the  people,  whose  interests  were  remorselessly 
sacrificed  to  the  Emperor's  vanity  and  avarice,  should  have 
loaded  Justinian's  name  with  execrations,  and  have  told  one 
another  tremblingly  that  this  pitiless  despot  was  in  very  truth 
a  "  demon."  * 

A  dull,  grey  atmosphere  envelops,  as  in  a  shroud,  the  con- 
cluding years  of  Justinian's  reign.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  the  world  presented  a  dreadful 
spectacle  of  ruin  and  decay.  A  profound  gloom  settled  on  the 
minds  of  men,  and  Justinian  himself  became  infected  with  the 
unnamed,  brooding  melancholy.  Since  he  took  the  plague  in 
542,  he  was  never  quite  the  same.  He  grew  weary,  morose, 
spiritless.  Trivial  matters  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  he  seems 
to  have  become  indifferent  even  to  the  great  schemes  which 
once  so  absorbed  him,  and  to  which  he  owed  his  fame.  This 
was  the  period  of  his  studies  in  theology,  and  of  the  Fifth 
Greneral  Council  And  Procopius  preserves  for  us  a  touching 
picture  of  this  once-brilliant  Emperor,  sitting  up  far  into  the 
night  in  the  company  of  a  few  very  aged  priests,  poring  over  the 
sacred  rolls,  and  laboriously  constructing  arguments  concerning 
the  ultimate  damnation  of  dead  men.^  Thus  the  master  of  a 
thousand  cities  shut  himself  up  within  his  palace  library  and 
left  the  world  to  its  fate.   Like  the  little  Gregory  in  the  ruinous 

'  EYagrius  J7ta<.  iv.  29 ;  Prooopiua  Htat.  Arc,  passim ;  Zonaras,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
151, 152 :  A^ffi9^f  vphs  xpii/uirwr  i^dm\riaiw  ical  wphs  avWoyiiw  atnitp  iipu94irr9p9S, 
rik  itjkv  yi^  kiH^Mmw  tit  oUoiofids,  r^  9h  &  abr^  Karo(f$o7tfTo  ^aa  ol  MrfX""'*  itphs 
3«aAi|s,  T^  8^  fflf  voA^/iovf  jca2  rhs  wphs  rohs  hrdurrofUwovs  rats  iavrov  BtKiifftau^ 
f^tSof.  5tfcy  Affi  xf^ikiTrnf  Mfitvos  ^tK4y9TO  ravra  iic  rp6in§¥  ohK  ttmyitp  Kcd 
X^f^tu  #^<  TM  wpo^dff§is  ain^  rov  ikpyvpoKoytlv  4^vplaieovau 

*  Pzooop.  Hist.  Arc.  12. 

*  Prooop.  BtU.  Ooth,  iU.  82. 
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city  on  the  Tiber,  so  the  tired  old  Justinian  in  his  fine  new 
Some  on  the  Bosphorus  learnt  the  sad  lesson  of  the  vanity  of 
things,  and  moodily  sank  beneath  the  oppression  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Theodora,  the  beautiful,  beguiling  creature 
whom  Justinian  loved,  and  whose  strange  elevation  to  the  throne 
*'  cannot,"  as  Gibbon  caustically  remarks,  **  be  applauded  as  the 
triumph  of  female  virtue."  The  daughter  of  a  Cypriot  named 
Acacius,  who  had  been  a  keeper  of  the  wild  beasts  belonging  to 
the  Green  faction  in  the  Byzantine  Circus,  Theodora  commenced 
life  as  a  pantomimist  and  ballet-dancer.  An  account  of  her 
public  performances  would  not  be  edifying,  still  less  would  be 
the  story  of  her  private  amours,  which  became  a  byword  in 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  East  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  in  this  matter  Procopius 
has  exaggerated  the  scandal.^  That  Theodora  united  the  pro- 
fession of  actress  with  that  of  a  courtesan  is  pretty  evident. 
But  her  record  was  probably  no  worse  than  that  of  modem 
ladies  who  have  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  on  the  London 
or  Paris  music-hall  stage. 

The  woman  was  undoubtedly  beautifuL  Even  her  bitter 
enemy  acknowledges  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  mortal 
to  express  her  loveliness  either  in  words  or  work  of  art*  She 
was  of  medium  height,  with  a  figure  faultless  in  its  proportions. 
Her  complexion  was  marble-pale, — dead  white,  but  not  sickly ; 
her  features  were  delicate  and  regular,  her  expression  keen  and 
alert.  A  pair  of  magnificent  brilliant  eyes  lit  up  her  face  and 
gave  to  it  a  sparkling  animation.  A  portrait  of  her  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  famous  contemporary  mosaic  in  the  Church  of  San 
Yitale  at  Bavenna.  But  this  queenly  Theodora,  bedecked  with 
her  favourite  pearls,  and  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  her  court, 
has  certainly  less  of  comeliness  than  might  have  been  expected 
after  the  enthusiastic  praises  of  Procopius.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  unnamed  artist  of  the  sixth  century  was  not  well  skilled 
in  the  delineation  of  feminine  beauty. 

Theodora's  powers  of  fascination  must  have  been  exceptional. 

^  Procop.  HiAt,  Arc,  9.  (For  a  valuable  note  on  the  Hiit,  Arcana,  and  a 
brief  review  of  some  of  the  theories  about  it,  see  Bury  History  of  the  Later 
Roman  Empire  vol.  1.  pp.  859-864.) 

*  Procop.  De  Aed,  11 ;  of.  Hist  Arc,  10. 
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Tet  even  so  it  is  amazing  that  the  pntdeat,  middle-aged  Jastinian 
should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  her  witchlike  spells.  Certainly 
this  woman  acted  with  consummate  cleverness.  To  win 
JuBtiman's  respect  she  retired  from  the  public  gaze,  adopted  a 
comparatively  decent  mode  of  life,  and  affected  an  honourable 
poverty.  Then,  with  her  charm,  her  wit,  her  alluring  graces  and 
attractions,  she  laid  siege  to  the  heart  of  the  austere  and  solemn 
student.  Justinian  was  completely  captivated.  He  lavished 
upon  bis  mistress  his  nncle'a  treaanre  and  his  own.  He  caused 
ber  to  bo  ennobled  with  the  title  of  Patrician,  and  at  last  he 
went  so  far  as  to  form  a  project  of  uniting  to  himself,  by  the  tie 
of  legal  marriage,  the  most  infamous  woman  in  all  Constanti- 
Dopla  Of  course  there  were  difficulties.  The  Empress  Euphemia, 
a  highly  respectable  lady,  would  not  hear  nf  such  a  match, 
and  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  refuse  his  sanction.  But 
after  a  while  the  Empress  died,  Justin  was  cajoled,  the  few 
remaining  obstacles  were  disposed  of,  and  Theodora  the  Ballet- 
dancer  became  the  wedded  wife  of  the  most  prominent  and 
powerfnl  personage  of  the  age. 

In  527  Justinian  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  and  a  diadem 
was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Theodora  as  his  independent 
colleague  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empire.  Never  surely  did 
actress  rise  to  such  a  station.  She,  whose  btisiness  had  been  to 
provide  amusement  for  the  obscene,  pestiferous  rabble,  was  now 
the  acknowledged  "mistress  "  of  the  Boman  world,  the  arbitreaa 
of  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  mob  that  once  had  shrieked 
wiLh  laughter  over  her  immodest  antics,  now  hailed  her  with 
respectful  acclamations  as  she  passed  in  state  procession  through 
the  streets.  The  great  people  who  formerly  had  scorned  her — 
the  senators,  bishops,  generals,  the  proud  officials  of  the  Empire 
— now  vied  with  one  another  in  paying  her  their  court,  and 
abased  themselves  to  implore  her  all-powerful  intercession. 
The  Emperor  himself  was  entirely  her  thrall,'  and  remained 
throughout  her  lifetime  the  very  model  of  an  indulgent  husband. 
It  was  Theodora's  golden  hour ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  if  we 
we  her  sometimes  rapt  beyond  all  bounds  in  the  exultation  of 
hw  triumph. 

*  Zotumi  (vol.  fii.  p.  151)  sajrs  :  'Apfu-rai  it  'laivrinwoii  t^  t>i  lunrafix^"'  i 
fanAda   aaTirrq,  iX\'   ili  tiwXoiu  ri  npiroi   iu>i/pirra.    oMr   yip  frroi'   rti 
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The  faults  imputed  to  the  Empress  are  those  which  might 
naturally  be  looked  for  in  a  person  whose  moral  principles  were 
feeble,  and  who  was  suddenly  transplanted  from  a  station  of 
insignificance  to  one  of  almost  unlimited  power.  Theodora  was 
luxurious  and  pleasure-loving.  She  slept  much,  rising  late  and 
prolonging  her^^dS^siesta  till  the  evening.  She  appreciated 
the  enjoyments  of  the  bath,  and  spent  many  hours  of  every  day  in 
the  cultivation  of  her  beauty.  Her  magnificent  gilded  apart- 
ments were  filled  with  a  profusion  of  priceless  treasures,  and 
the  whole  world  was  ransacked  to  furnish  her  table  with  rare  or 
unseasonable  delicacies.  In  her  behaviour  towards  the  magnates 
of  the  capital  she  was  slighting  and  capricious.  The  trembling 
senators  who  came  to  do  her  homage  were  kept  for  hours  con- 
fined in  stuffy  ante-rooms,  and  when  at  last  they  were  admitted 
to  the  presence,  their  Imperial  mistress,  lolling  on  her  cushions, 
received  them  with  every  mark  of  insult  and  contempt,  and 
made  them  the  laughing-stock  of  eunuchs  and  serving-women.^ 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  she  was  vindictive  and  by  nature 
cruel.  Those  who  had  really  injured  her  she  never  forgot  or 
forgave.  Beneath  her  glittering  palace  was  a  "  Tartarus  "  of 
dungeons,  and  here  her  wretched  victims  were  scourged  and 
tortured,  and,  buried  for  years  in  the  abysmal  darkness, 
frequently  lost  their  sanity  and  eyesight.^ 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  Theodora  was 
all  bad.  She  was  certainly  no  Messalina.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  scandals  of  her  girlhood,  her  married  life  at  least  was 
without  reproach,  and  not  even  her  worst  enemy  could  accuse 
her  of  infidelity  to  Justinian.  She  was  religious,  too,  after  her 
fashion — a  Monophysite,  yet  genuinely,  it  seems,  devout  Nor 
was  she  incapable  of  kindly  emotions  and  even  of  virtuous  acts. 
Her  charities  were  widespread,  and  towards  women  in  distress 
she  showed  peculiar  kindness.  We  see  her  restoring  to  one  a 
husband,^  to  another  a  lost  lover.^  And  in  remembrance,  perhaps, 
of  former  days,  she  did  everything  in  her  power  to  ameliorate 
the  lot  of  actresses  and  fallen  women.  Five  hundred  of  the 
latter  she  rescued  from  the  streets  and  placed  in  safe  keeping  in 
a  monastery.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  Justinian's  legislation 
against  disorderly  houses,^  and  the  measure  which  rendered  it 

»  Prooop.  jgrwe.  Arc,  16.  •  IMd.  4. 

*  Prooop.  BtU.  Goth.  iU.  81.         '  Prooop.  Eisl  Are.  8.        *  Navel.  14. 
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illegal  to  force  a  woman  on  to  the  stage  against  her  will/  were 
alike  inspired  by  the  coansels  of  an  Empress  who  had  once  been 
an  actress  and  a  prostitute  herself.  Moreover,  Theodora  was 
gifted  with  a  courage,  intelligence  and  political  sagacity  not 
uovovthy  of  her  station.^  She  proved  herself  a  true  helpmeet 
for  Jnstinian.  She  could  enter  fully  into  bis  projects,  and  give 
him  real  assistance  by  her  sound  advice.  And,  above  all,  when 
in  532  the  Nika  sedition  broke  out,  and  the  Emperor  himself 
grew  frightened  and  bis  ministers  were  panic-stricken,  Theodora 
nstored  confidence  and  steadied  a  tottering  throne  by  her 
intrepid  words,  "  Empire  is  a  fair  shroud."  ^  This  woman, 
devly,  was  not  devoid  of  noble  qualities.  Had  the  circum- 
stancea  of  her  youth  been  otiier  than  they  were,  she  might  liave 
left  behind  her  a  fragrant  memory  and  an  honoured  name.  But 
she  ooold  never  entirely  overcome  the  disabilities  of  her  up- 
bringing. Hence,  by  most  people  in  the  present  day,  Theodora, 
when  remembered  at  all,  is  vaguely  thought  of  merely  as  a 
type  of  the  nameless  infamies  and  ontrageous  passions  of  an 
ahsolutism  that  has  long  since  gone  to  dust.  Critical  research, 
however,  pronounces  a  more  charitable  verdict. 

Such  were  the  rulers  of  the  world  in  the  year  540.  It 
re-mains  to  consider  the  condition  of  Italy,  and  to  remark  the 
way  in  which  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  Byzantine  despots 
adected  the  life  and  fortuues  of  Roman  Gregory. 

(i)  T}if  Condition  of  Italy  aiid  the  Socond  Gothic  War. 

It  was  one  of  Justinian's  aims  t«  re-establish  the  broken 
nnity  of  his  Empire  by  the  conquest  of  the  West.  Thia 
ambitious  task  was  commenced  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Vandal 
kingdom  in  Africa.  But  Justinian  could  not  stop  short  with 
this,  nor  would  he  have  wished  to  do  so,  even  had  it  been 
possible.  Before  ever  the  Byzantine  armies  set  sail  for  Africa, 
Jobn  of  Cappadocia  had  given  a  warning  to  the  Emperor,  "  If 
Africa  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  be  preserved  unless  Italy 
and  Sicily  be  conqnered  in  addition,"  *  The  prince  ocknow- 
k^ed  the  cogency  of  his  minister's  argument,  yet  remained 

>  CwL  Jttit.  L  iv.  33. 

*  Ji>ti.  L^dus  De  Jfo^lrot.  iii,  09:  m^lTrmTit  trtmr  i^titiwatt  <■)  awiatt. 
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nnshaken  in  his  purpose.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  embark, 
thereby  pledging  his  honour  to  the  destruction,  not  only  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  but  also  of  that  of  the  Ostrogoths.  It 
is  improbable  that  Belisarius,  the  commander-in-chief,  was  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  his  master's  ambitions.  But  it  is  clear  to 
us  now  that  from  the  beginning  Justinian  was  resolved  to  win 
back  the  province  of  the  Western  Caesars  and  to  reincorporate 
it  with  the  Empire. 

Every  student  of  the  history  of  the  sixth  century  knows  the 
story  of  the  great  undertaking.  Justinian's  ambitious  schemes 
were  almost  justified  by  their  remarkable  success.  The  Vandal 
kingdom  was  overthrown ;  Sicily  was  won ;  and  at  last,  after 
four  years  of  war,  Italy  itself  was  conquered,  and  the  Gothic 
king  Witigis  with  the  noblest  of  his  following  and  all  his 
treasure  was  carried  away  in  triumph  to  Constantinople.  In 
the  year  of  Gregory's  birth  the  First  Gothic  War  was  finished. 
The  strength  of  the  (joths  was  broken;  the  flower  of  the  fighting 
men  was  cut  off;  their  king  was  a  captive;  their  kingdom  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  and  once  more  the  Italian  peninsula 
had  become  a  province  of  the  Empire. 

Now,  Justinian's  first  anxiety  was  to  make  his  conquests 
pay.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  Italy  reclaimed  than  he  handed 
it  over  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  a  gang  of  civil  servants,  who  were 
commissioned  to  extort  money  in  every  way  irom  the  unfortunate 
provincials.  At  the  head  of  the  financial  administration  was  an 
abominable  rogue,  Alexander  the  Logothete,  nicknamed  **  the 
Scissors,"  from  his  alleged  proficiency  in  clipping  gold  coins 
without  apparently  altering  their  shape.^  This  man,  with  a 
retinue  of  scoundrels  like  himself,  swooped  down  upon  the 
country  and  organized  a  campaign  of  universal  plunder.  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  rascality  of  these  financial  agents. 
Men  mostly  of  mean  condition,  who  by  surreptitious  intrigue 
had  wormed  themselves  into  a  place,  utterly  destitute  of  shame 
and  scruples,  they  were  bent  solely  on  accumulating  fortunes  for 
themselves,  and  never  hesitated  to  perpetrate  the  grossest  and 
most  scandalous  frauds  when  they  were  able  to  do  so  without 
danger  of  detection.  In  the  case  of  Italy  this  risk  was  very  slight. 
The  agents  were  all  in  collusion  with  one  another,  the  scene  of 

^  Prooop.  BeU.  QoHk.  iii.  1. 
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their  transactiotis  was  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government, 
uul  it  was  well  known  that  Justinian  was  not  disposed  to  be 
hard  on  the  peccadillos  of  men  who  were  continually  forwarding 
substantial  sums  to  the  Imperial  Treasury.  Moreover,  the 
oppressed  Italians  were  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  could 
onlj  suffer  in  dumb  anguish  the  outrages  of  their  persecutors. 
Thus  the  sharks  of  Alexander  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Not 
content  with  imposing  an  outrageous  assessment  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  Komans,  they  endeavoured  to  increase  the  pro&ts  by  all 
manner  of  fraudulent  devices.  Sometimes  they  refused  to  give 
rec^ptfi;  sometimes  they  gave  them  in  an  inraUd  form.  Some- 
Umes  they  disputed  the  validity  of  those  which  were  correctly 
drawn  up.  All  Italians  who  bad  engaged  in  financial  dealings 
with  the  Goths  were  ordered  to  produce  accounts,  and  when 
BDcb  accotmta  were  not  forthcoming,  they  were  compelled  to 
refdad  in  full  False  weights  and  measures  were  used ;  the 
aecoants  presented  by  the  Imperial  auditors  were  shamelessly 
falsified ;  and  extra  exactions  were  enforced  by  terrorism  and 
nolence.  Of  course  the  greater  part  of  the  money  thus 
accomal&ted  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  but  much  of  it 
remained  in  the  hand'i  of  the  nefarioua  agents,  who  fattened  and 
grew  wealthy  on  the  pillage  of  their  victims.' 

The  miseries  of  Italy  were  further  augmented  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  Byzantine  commanders  and  their  troops.  When  Belisarius 
returned  to  the  East  in  540,  he  left  behind  him  eleven  generals, 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of  completing  the  subjugation 
of  the  country.  These  generals,  however,  divided  by  mutual 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  were  unable  to  agree  upon  any  plan 
for  the  reduction  of  the  enemy,  and,  instead  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  amassing  private  fortunes. 
They  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  tax-gatherers,  and  in 
concert  with  them  arranged  for  the  thorough  spoliation  of  their 
Kveml  districts.  The  common  soldiers,  as  was  natural,  followed 
the  example  of  their  officers.  Militaiy  pay  was  extremely 
br^ular,  promotion  hod  to  be  purchased,  and  offences  against 
diactpline  were  at  this  time  punished  with  heavy  fines.  Hence 
the  soldiers,  being  In  need  of  money,  sought  to  provide  for 
'  The  logoihetes  were  awarded  one-twBlfth  ol  all  the  monies  they  re- 
MTCced  [oc  (bo  Treasury.  Snob  a  tTstem  ol  payment,  at  ooone,  wh  ■  dinol 
e  (o  extortion. 
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themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  conquered;  and  this  the 
officers  permitted  them  to  do  so  long  as  they  themselves 
received  a  percentage  of  the  booty.  Thus  Italy  was  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  spoiler,  and  insatiable  avarice  stripped  her 
bare.  What  the  logothete  left  the  general  took,  and  what  the 
general  left  the  common  soldier  carried  away. 

The  military  regulation,  in  accordance  with  which  offences 
against  discipline  might  be  condoned  by  payment  of  a  fine,  was 
a  further  source  of  misery  to  the  Italisms.  For,  when  a  soldier 
had  to  fear  only  a  pecuniary  mulct,  he  had  the  less  scruple 
in  committing  offences  against  the  public  peace.  Thus  the 
property  and  persons  of  the  unfortimate  provincials  were 
never  safe.  And  if  we  would  realize  to  the  full  the  horror  of 
such  a  situation,  we  must  remember  that  these  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  armies  were  Bomans  only  in  name.  Even  of  Greeks 
there  was  but  a  small  proportion.  The  bulk  of  the  troops 
consisted  of  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  barbarians — Moors,  Huns, 
Persians,  Gepids,  Heruls — knowing  not  a  word  of  Latin,  and 
scarcely  any  Greek,  and  wild  with  all  the  untamed  passions  of 
the  lawless  savage.  To  the  unbridled  lusts  and  boundless 
avarice  of  these  fierce  men,  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Italy 
were  abandoned.  Their  sufferings  can  be  paralleled  only  by 
the  worst  of  those  endured  in  recent  times  by  the  wretched 
subjects  of  the  Turkish  Government. 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  troubles,  the  countrymen  of 
Gregory  were  exposed  to  the  torments  of  famine  and  pestilence. 
Procopius  has  left  us  a  grim  description  of  the  country  and 
the  people  in  the  last  year  of  the  war.^  The  fields,  which 
for  two  years  had  been  left  uncultivated,  were  silent  and 
deserted.  The  inhabitants  of  Tuscany  betook  themselves  to 
the  mountains,  where  they  fed  on  the  acorns  which  they 
gathered  in  the  forests.  ThQ  dweUers  in  the  Aemilia  flocked 
into  Picenum ;  but  famine  followed  hard  at  their  heels,  and  in 
Picenum  itself  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  peasants  perished  of 
starvation.  The  whole  of  the  central  and  northern  part  of 
Italy  was  transformed  into  a  barren  wilderness.  The  aspect 
of  the  people  themselves  was  shocking  in  the  extreme. 
Horribly  emaciated,  their  flesh  consumed  away  for  want  of 

1  Piooop.  BelL  Qoth,  il.  20. 
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Roamlunent,  and  their  skin  dried  up  like  leather  and  just 
clingmg  to  their  bones;  their  complexions,  aurcbai'ged  with 
bile,  a  \ivid  yellow  which  gradually  changed  to  black,  giving 
tbem  the  appearance  of  burnt-out  torches ;  their  eyes  terrible 
with  a  lurking  look  of  horror  or  the  glare  of  downright  madness; 
their  digestions  so  mined  that  many  were  killed  by  the  food  ' 
when  St  last  it  came ;  these  miserable,  famine-ridden  scare- 
crows would  totter  out  into  the  country  to  seek  for  grass  or 
herba  wherewith  they  might  allay  the  gnawing  of  their  hunger. 
Sometimes  as  they  kneeled  down  and  tried  to  pluck  the 
herbage  &om  the  ground  their  strength  failed  them  and  they 
coDapsed.  And  where  they  fell,  there  they  lay  and  died.  No 
one  buried  them.  Even  the  carrion  birds  found  it  not  worth 
while  to  attack  their  fleshless  corpses.  Instances  of  cannibalism 
occurred.  Two  women,  who  lived  together  in  a  cottage  near 
Jtimini,  made  a  practice  of  enticing  wayfarers  to  their  house, 
mnnleriiig  them  in  their  sleep,  and  devouring  their  bodies. 
Seventeen  men  they  so  disposed  of;  the  eighteenth  awoke  at 
tbe  critical  moment,  forced  the  hags  to  confess  everything,  and 
aflenrards  killed  them  both.  Particularly  grievous  were  the 
snlTeriiigs  of  the  children  abandoned  by  their  desperate  parents. 
I'Tocopios  has  a  curious  atory  of  one  baby,  deserted  by  il« 
BBtDTBl  mother,  and  adopted  and  suckled  by  a  she-goat.  Other 
womeD  had  compassionately  attempted  to  take  charge  of  the 
in&uit,  but  tbe  animal  frustrated  aU  their  efforts  to  deprive  it 
of  its  nuiseling.' 

Amid  such  wretchedness  it  was  almost  a  relief  when  war 
broke  out  once  more.  Belisarius  had  broken  the  power  of  the 
Goths,  but  he  had  not  destroyed  it.  The  city  of  Pavia  still 
nmaioed  in  their  bands,  and  the  incapacity  and  slackness  of 
the  Imperial  generals  allowed  them  time  to  rally  and  reorganize 
their  forces.  Towards  the  end  of  541  (after  the  short  reigns  of 
lldibad  and  of  Eraric,  a  Eugian '),  Baduila,  Ildibad's  nephew, 
better  known  to  history  under  the  name  of  Totila,  was  elected 
kin^  of  the  Goths,  and  with  his  accession  commenced  tbe  second 
act  of  the  Gothic  war. 

Of  all  the  Gothic  princes  with  whom  we  are  ac<inainted, 
TotOa  is  perhaps  the  most  amiable.     A  truly  romantic  figure, 
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the  knight-errant  of  the  sixth  centnry,  he  wins  all  our  sympathy 
as  the  noble-hearted  champion  of  a  fallen  cause  and  an  oppressed 
people.  His  personal  character  is  as  attractive  as  that  of  any 
popular  hero  of  the  Bound  Table.  Chivalry,  courage,  purity, 
generosity,  conspicuously  distinguished  him;  and  to  these 
knightly  virtues  were  added  brilliant  qualities  of  generalship 
and  statecraft.  He  was  gallant,  in  the  best  sense,  and  ever 
ready  to  protect  the  weak  and  the  helpless.  Once  one  of  his 
guards,  a  brave  and  popxdar  soldier,  outraged  the  daughter  of 
a  Galabrian.  When  Totila  heard  of  it,  undeterred  by  the 
entreaties  and  even  by  the  menaces  of  his  army,  he  put  the 
offender  to  death.  In  the  sack  of  Bome  he  expressly  ordered 
that  the  women  should  be  spared ;  and  hearing  that  a  certain 
patrician  lady  was  threatened  by  the  soldiers,  he  intervened 
and  rescued  her.  Even  towards  his  enemies  he  exhibited  a 
lofby  magnanimity ;  and  when  Naples  surrendered,  he  humanely 
regulated  the  diet  of  the  people  lest  a  surfeit  of  food  should 
harm  them,  and  he  supplied  the  surrendering  garrison  with 
horses  and  a  safe-conduct  to  the  gates  of  Bome.  The  great 
Belisarius  was  not  ashamed  to  condescend  at  times  to  the  doubt- 
ful shifbs  of  war;  but  no  such  doings  are  recorded  against 
Totila.  Only  against  the  Sicilians  was  his  hostility  inveterate, 
and  these  had  in  a  special  way  provoked  it  by  their  treachery 
and  ingratitude.  Further,  amid  his  triumphs,  Totila  was  ever 
anxious  to  make  an  honourable  peace.  Over  and  over  again 
did  he  open  negotiations  with  Justinian  for  that  end,  but  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor  caused  all  such  attempts  to 
fail.  The  conflict  accordingly  continued;  but  its  incidental 
evils  were,  for  the  Italians  at  least,  alleviated  by  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  man  who  publicly  maintcdned  the  principle  that 
success  would  only  attend  those  who  respected  right  and 
justice.^ 

It  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  that,  while  a  semi-pagan  like 
Procopius  does  ample  justice  to  the  character  of  Totila,  a 
Christian  saint  and  bishop,  as  was  Gregory,  can  find  not  a  single 
word  to  utter  in  his  praise.  "  Perfidy,"  "  mad  fury,*'  "  savage 
cruelty," — ^these  are  the  only  qualities  which  Gregory  sees,  or 
thinks  he  sees,  in  the  noblest  of  the  Gotha^    Indeed,  had  our 
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information  respecting  Totila  been  limited  to  the  relerencos 
in  the  Dudoffiua,  we  should  have  pictured  him  as  nothing 
better  than  a  bold  swashbuckling  captain,  with  the  instincts 
and  disposition  of  a  furious  beast.  In  Gregory's  excuse,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  remembered  that  Totila  waa  an  Arian ;  and 
nothing  that  an  Arian  could  say  or  do  would  be  likely  to  find 
favoor  with  the  most  orthodox  of  Popes,  Moreover,  Gregory 
belonged  to  the  senatorial  class,  which  suffered  most  during  the 
Second  Gothic  War.  Gregory  would  himself  be  just  old 
enough  to  feel  and  recollect  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Rome  in 
546 ;  and  when  in  after-life  he  looked  back  upon  those  dreadful 
days,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  ho  should  harbour  some  bittercess 
against  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  the 
suffering.  None  the  less,  however,  Gregory's  criticisms  of 
Totila  are  grossly  unjust,  and  require  to  be  corrected  from 
authorities  less  prejudiced. 

So  soon  as  Totila  took  command  the  fortunes  of  the  Goths 
in  Italy  underwent  a  change.  After  frustrating  an  attempt  of 
the  Boman  generals  to  capture  Verona,  the  Gothic  army  won  a 
brilliant  victory  at  Faenza,  and  followed  this  up  with  another 
in  the  valley  of  Mugello.  This  was  the  prelude  to  the  recovery 
of  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  Passing  Borne  by  for  the 
moment,  Totila  marched  into  the  southern  provinces,  carrying 
all  before  him.  In  543  Naples  itself  surrendered,  and  the 
Sooth  again  acknowledged  the  Gothic  sovereignty.'  It  was  pro- 
bably on  this  march  to  the  siege  of  Naples  that  the  king  paid 
a  memorable  vi'^it  to  St.  Benedict  at  Monte  Cassiao,  and 
listened  awe-stmck  to  the  famous  prophecy :  "  Much  evil  doest 
thon ;  much  evil  hast  thou  done ;  refrain  thyself  now  from 
unrighteousness.  Thou  ahalt  go  over  the  sea ;  shalt  enter  !Rome. 
Nine  years  shalt  thou  reign ;  in  the  tenth  thou  shalt  die."  ' 

After  securing  the  South,  Totila  proceeded  to  make  good  his 
position  in  Central  Italy.  Fermo,  Ascoli,  Spoleto,  Assisi  fell 
before  his  arms,  and  Perugia  was  closely  invested,  though  it  still 

might,  U  true,  esUblUh  ogBJcst  Totila  the  chnrga  of  cntelt;.  But  Prooopina, 
wbo  b  >  Ur  better  authority,  gives  us  a  very  dlflerent  improsdoa  of  hia 
diusaer.  Cf.  Prooop.  daU.  Ooih.  iii.  6,  B,  3fl,  etc  Yet  even  Prooopius  ^vos 
one  UwUnce  o(  oruelty  (iil,  6), 
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held  out.    At  length  he  was  ready  for  the  greatest  undertaking 
of  all — the  blockade  of  Borne. 

Meanwhile,  in  544,  the  veteran  BeliBarius  had  once  again 
set  foot  in  Italy.  But  in  the  broken  man  who  coasted  round 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Bavenna, 
it  was  difficult  to  recognize  the  celebrated  conqueror  who  had 
led  away  captive  the  successors  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric,  and 
had  filled  Constantinople  with  their  golden  spoils.  Of  this 
early  Belisarius  Frocopius  has  left  us  a  portrait.^  A  tall  and 
handsome  man  was  he,  sober  and  chaste  and  liberal ;  a  general 
adored  by  his  soldiers ;  a  tactician,  **  daring  without  rashness, 
prudent  without  fear,  slow  or  rapid  in  attacking  the  enemy 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment "  ;  a  man,  however, 
whose  military  genius  was  not,  it  seems,  of  the  highest  order, 
and  whose  private  character  was  warped  and  twisted,  mainly 
through  his  inordinate,  blindly  doting  fondness  for  his  evil- 
minded  wife.  This  woman,  indeed,  was  the  undoing  of 
Belisarius.  All  the  unsavoury  story  of  the  scandalous  amour, 
the  husband's  jealousy,  the  unfaithful  wife's  revenge,  may  be 
read  by  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  in  the  pages  of 
the  Byzantine  historian.^  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
the  spirit  of  Belisarius  had  been  crushed  by  domestic  troubles, 
while  his  external  fortunes  had  been  injuriously  affected  by  the 
jealous  suspicion  of  Justinian  and  the  relentless  hostility  of 
Theodora.  A  disgraced  and  humbled  man,  Belisarius  returned 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs  to  straighten  out,  as  best  he 
might,  the  tangled  skein  of  Italian  history. 

Towards  the  dose  of  545  Totila  invested  Bome.^  If,  as  is 
probable,  Gtordianus  and  his  family  were  shut  up  in  the  city 
during  the  siege,  their  sufferings  must  have  been  acute.  Bome 
was  defended  by  Bessas,  the  general,  with  a  garrison  of  some 
three  thousand  Imperial  troops.  The  personal  bravery  of  the 
commander  is  unquestioned,  but,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  generals 
of  the  Empire,  he  was  excessively  avaricious,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  turn  even  the  famine  of  t^e  people  into  a  source  of  profit  to 
himself.  The  com  in  the  public  granaries  was  sold  to  wealthy 
citizens  for  extortionate  sums,  and  as  the  pressure  of  starvation 
became  more  intense  the  market-price  of  provisions  rose.     A 

^  Prooop.  Bett.  GMh.  Ui.  1.  *  Prooop.  Ei^t.  Arc  1-4. 

'  Prooop.  BeU.  Goth.  iii.  17. 
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(jnarter  of  wheat  fetched  more  than  £20,  an  ox  waa  sold  for 
£30,  a  filthy  mixture  of  one  part  flour  to  three  parts  bran  cost 
ova-  £5.  As  time  went  on  animal  food  waa  scarcely  procurable. 
Eren  doga,  rata,  and  mico  were  greedily  devoured,  and  a  cut 
froni  a  dead  horse  woa  reckoned  an  exceptional  luxury.  The 
poorer  citizens  were  reduced  to  a  diet  of  nettles,  which  they 
cooked  with  care  to  prevent  them  stinging  their  lips  and 
throat.  Some  were  forced  by  the  pangs  of  hunger  to  consume 
yet  more  loathsome  food.  Heart-rending  scenes  were  witnessed. 
One  Itoman  father,  driven  frantic  by  the  piteous  cries  of  his 
children,  walked  calmly  with  his  family  to  the  nearest  bridge 
over  the  Tiber,  and  there,  veiling  his  face  with  his  mantle, 
flung  himself  headlong  into  the  river,  in  full  view  of  his  five 
httle  ones  and  of  passers-by.  The  general,  gloating  over  his 
treasure,  was  blind  to  these  horrors ;  but  some  civilians  made 
noble  efforts  to  alleviate  the  distress.  Busticiana,  daughter  of 
Symmachus  and  widow  of  Boethius,  gave  away  her  entire 
foitane,  so  that  she  waa  herself  reduced  to  destitution;  and 
Felagius,  deacon  of  the  Eoman  Cliurch,  was  scarcely  less 
geoeroos.  But  the  liberality  of  a  few  could  avail  little  amidst 
the  nniveisal  famine.  At  lost  the  citizens,  in  desperation, 
flocked  in  a  body  to  the  Palatine  and  implored  the  Greek 
gDvemcv  to  end  their  sufferings  in  any  way — either  to  feed ' 
them,  or  to  kill  them,  or  to  permit  them  to  quit  the  city. 
Beasas  made  a  callous  speech,  refusing  absolutely  to  accede  to 
My  of  these  requests.  Later,  however,  their  continued  im- 
portDDity,  backed  by  a  substantial  bribe,  induced  him  to  change 
his  miod,  and  he  suffered  a  certain  number  to  deport.  But 
many  of  the  fugitives  either  died  of  weakness  on  the  open  road 
or  were  intercepted  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape  through  the 
om&y'a  lines. 

liie  siege  went  on.  Belisarius,  in  the  spring  of  545,  had 
written  to  Justinian  urgently  requesting  money  and  troops. 
His  messenger,  however,  delayed  in  Constantinople,  and  for 
nraral  months  no  reply  waa  vouchsafed  to  hia  apphcation. 
Wben  at  length  the  tardy  reinforcements  arrlvetl  in  Italy, 
Bdiaariiia  took  up  a  position  at  Portus,  and  from  there  he  made 
a  gallant  effort  to  convey  provisions  into  Rome.  His  plan, 
bMrerer,  was  frustrated  on  the  point  of  success  by  the  folly 
■ad  disobedience  of  his  lieutenant  Isaac,  and  by  the  failure  of 
TOL.  L  u 
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Bessas  to  co-operate  on  his  side  for  the  relief  of  the  city.^ 
Then  Belisarius,  bitterly  chagrined,  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and 
the  last  lingering  hopes  of  the  beleaguered  Eomans  flickered 
out. 

Now  the  food  was  almost  gone.  Bich  and  poor  alike  were 
compelled  to  support  life  on  grass  and  nettles.  Even  the 
soldiers  had  to  go  without  their  rations,  and  had  scarcely 
strength  sufficient  to  take  their  posts  upon  the  ramparts.  All 
discipline  was  neglected.  The  sentries,  if  they  would,  might 
slumber  at  their  stations ;  the  officers  ceased  to  go  the  rounds. 
The  citizens  refused  to  help  to  man  the  walls.  Soon  disaffection 
spread  among  the  demoralized  troops.  Four  Isaurian  soldiers 
entered  into  treaty  with  Totila,  and  on  December  17,  546, 
betrayed  Bome  to  the  besiegers.  Bessas,  indeed,  had  received 
warning  of  the  conspiracy,  but,  being  whoUy  immersed  in  money- 
making,  had  with  almost  incredible  carelessness  disregarded  it, 
so  that  when  the  end  came  it  took  him  by  surprise.  Amid 
the  wild  panic  and  confusion  he  had  not  time  even  to  remove 
hia  ill-gotten  treasure,  but  as  Totila  and  his  Groths  entered 
the  city  by  the  Asinarian  Gate,  the  Boman  general,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops,  fled  for  his  life  through  another.  A 
few  wealthy  nobles,  who  still  had  horses  left  to  carry  them, 
accompanied  him. 

The  Goths  poured  into  the  city.  Before  them  stretched  a 
network  of  empty  streets,  lined  with  deserted  palaces  and 
temples.  Hardly  a  creature  was  to  be  seen.  In  all  Bome,  so 
Procopius  says,  only  five  hundred  people  remained  alive,^  and 
these  lurked  hidden  in  the  dark  comers  of  the  houses  or  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Nothing  but  the  blare  of 
trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  the  invaders  broke  the  deathlike 
stillness,  with  now  and  then  the  scream  of  some  wretched 
Boman  who  was  dragged  firom  his  concealment  and  massacred. 
T?he  number  of  men  killed,  however,  was  insignificant.  The 
women,  in  accordance  with  the  king's  express  orders,  were  all 
spared. 

While  his  troops  were  pillaging  the  city,  Totila  marched 
in  procession  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  Here  he  was  con- 
fronted by  the  Archdeacon  Pelagius,  bearing  in  his  hands  a 

>  Prooop.  Bett.  Qoth,  iii.  19.  '  Ibid,  iii.  20. 
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copy  of  the  Holy  Gospels.  The  Churchman  pleaded  for  the 
live9  of  the  fiomaiia.  "  What ! "  cried  Totila,  "  so  Pelagiia  is 
not  now  too  proud  to  become  a  suppliant."  "  I  am  a  suppliant," 
replied  the  archdeacon ;  "  God  has  made  us  now  your  subjects, 
and  as  your  subjects  we  should  meet  with  your  mercy." 
Totila  admired  the  man's  courage,  and  gave  orders  that  the 
massacre  should  cease. 

We  do  not  know  what  became  of  Gordianus  at  this  time. 
Possibly,  being  a  wealthy  man,  he  was  able  to  accompany 
Beaaas  in  his  hasty  flight,  and  get  away  eventually  to  his  estate 
in  Sicily.  More  probably,  however,  hampered  as  he  was  by 
wife  and  children,  he  remained  in  Home,  and,  as  we  may 
suppose,  together  with  Olybrius,  Maximus,  and  other  nobles, 
sought  an  asylum  near  the  body  of  St.  Peter.  His  anxiety  for 
himself  and  his  family  must  have  been  great,  for  in  the  first 
flush  of  his  anger  Totila  doomed  all  the  captured  senators  to 
slavery.'  The  prayers  of  Pelagins,  however,  obtained  for  them 
B  gentler  treatment,  and  they  were  ultimately  placed  in  con- 
fioaroent  in  different  fortresses  in  Campania,  from  which  in  the 
following  year  some  of  them  were  rescued  by  the  Imperialists 
uid  seut  for  safety  to  the  island  of  Sicily."  Whether  therefore 
(Utrdianus  escaped  with  Bessas  or  surrendered  to  Totila'a  mercy, 
the  probability  is  that  in  547  he,  with  SilWa  and  Gregory,  was 
tesiding  on  his  property  in  Sicily,  waiting  for  a  time  when  he 
ooold  without  danger  resume  his  duties  in  Rome. 

The  events  of  the  next  two  years  may  be  passed  over  lightly. 
Ih©  few  himdre^-dtizens  who  survived  the  siege  of  Rome  were 
mnoved  by  "Wtilajinto  Campania,  and  the  city  was  utterly 
denuded  of  inhahitnnts.  A  third  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  waa 
pulled  down,  and  some  houses,  especially  in  the  Trasteverine 
quarter,  were  set  on  lire.  It  is  said  that  Totila  was  not  content 
with  this,  but  actually  threatened  to  dt-stroy  all  the  monumeutil 
buildings  and  to  turn  thecapitil  of  the  Caesars  into  a  sheep-walk.* 
Bat  this  mad  project — if  ever  it  was  seriously  entertained— wiis 
happily  averted,  thanks  to  the  representations  of  Belisarius. 

*  Procop.  BtlX.  Ootb.  iii.  21.  '  Ibid.  iii.  SC. 

*  Awl.  23;  cl.  bUrceUioi  CoDtiooBtor  ad  atm.  547.  Jorduiw  (De  Bfffit. 
ttmi  bu  the  expression.  "  demolits  Ronut  "—an  ftbsttrd  exaggBnlion,  Oteg. 
JHoL  a.  IS  proves  Chat  Rome  did  not  Hsrioosl;  aufler  through  any  violenca 
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The  8ick  general  roused  himself  to  write  to  Totila,  pleading  for 
the  existence  of  the  Eternal  City.  He  urged  the  king  to  con- 
sider that,  if  he  was  victorious  in  the  war,  Borne  would  be 
his  fairest  possession ;  whereas,  if  he  failed,  the  preservation 
of  the  place  would  give  him  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
Emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of  Some  would 
bring  upon  him  the  abhorrence  of  the  entire  world  and  the  exe* 
cration  of  posterity.  The  Goth,  with  his  usual  reasonableness, 
allowed  himself  to  be  convinced,  suspended  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion, and  retired  into  Lucania.  For  forty  days  Eome  was  utterly 
abandoned  and  desolate.  Then  Belisarius,  with  magnificent 
audacity,  reoccupied  the  city,  roughly  repaired  the  walls  with 
any  rude  materials  that  came  to  hand,  dug  out  the  ditch,  and 
barricaded  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  gates.  The  Bomans  dis- 
persed in  Campania  flocked  back  to  their  beloved  home,  and 
when  Totila,  by  forced  marches,  arrived  once  more  upon  the 
scene,  he  was  unable  to  effect  an  entrance.  BepeUed  in  three 
assaults,  the  Goths  could  only  sullenly  retire.^ 

This  was  the  last  great  feat  of  Belisarius  in  Italy.  After 
some  months  of  desultory  fighting  in  the  south,  during  which 
his  plans  were  continually  thwarted  by  the  negligence  and 
disobedience  of  his  subordinates,  he  begged  to  be  recalled,  and 
quitted  Italy  for  ever  in  September,  548.^ 

>  Prooop.  BfXt,,  Ooth,  iii.  24. 

*  The  end  of  this  hrave  hut  unhappy  warrior  may  be  hriefly  related.  Ten 
years  later,  in  658,  the  Kotrigur  Huns,  under  their  king,  Zabergan,  crossed 
the  Danube  and  passed  into  Thrace.  Thence  one  detachment  marched  into 
Greece,  others  ravaged  the  Chersonese,  and  the  rest  took  their  way  towards 
Constantinople  and  penetrated  to  within  eighteen  miles  of  the  city.  In  his 
extremity  Justinian  once  again  caUed  on  the  old  general  to  take  the  field, 
and  BeUsarius  marched  out  on  his  last  campsdgn.  With  only  three  hundred 
veterans  and  a  rabble  of  untrained  rustics  he  managed  to  repulse  the  Huns, 
who  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  were  eventually  bribed  by  the  Emperor  to 
return  to  their  homes  beyond  the  Danube  (Agathias  HisL  v.  11,  sqq.).  The 
great  service  of  Belisarius  was  rewarded,  as  usual,  by  ingratitude.  He  was 
coldly  received  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Court,  and  continued  out  of  favour. 
In  562  he  was  even  accused  of  conspiracy ;  his  fortune  was  sequestered,  and 
for  eight  months  he  was  in  deep  disgrace  (Malalas,  pp.  498,  494 ;  Theophanes 
A,  M.  6055).  His  innocence,  it  is  true,  was  in  the  end  established,  and  his 
honours  restored  to  him,  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  acquittal.  lii  March, 
565,  Belisarius  died — a  noble  man,  a  brilliant  soldier,  and  a  notable  example 
for  the  warning  of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  princes.  (For  the  apocryphal 
story  of  the  blindness  and  beggary  of  Belisarius,  see  the  Author  of  the  Anti- 
qu%UUe9  CamtanUnopoliUmae  (ed.  Paris)  p.  7,  and  Joannes  Tzetzes  Chil, 
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The  next  year  Totila.  recaptured  Rome.'  The  aiego  was 
short,  and  uaaccompanied  by  the  horrors  of  the  former.  The 
Boman  general,  Diogenes,  had  taken  care  to  fill  the  granaries, 
and,  moreover,  had  sown  with  corn  large  tracts  of  land  within 
the  city  walls.  There  was,  therefore,  no  fear  of  famine ;  though 
the  spectacle  of  waving  corn-fields  on  the  site  of  what  had  once 
been  the  most  densely  populated  region  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  must  have  been  to  the  Romans  a  melancholy  token  of 
tltoir  citj''3  downfall.  As  before,  Isaurian  treachery  unbarred 
the  gates,  and  Totila  entered,  a  second  time,  in  triumph.  But 
hifl  policy  was  now  entirely  altered.  He  showed  the  greatest 
clemency  to  the  vanquished  ganison ;  he  made  an  effort  to 
repair  the  buildiDgs  of  Rome  ]  he  condescended  even  to  amuse 
the  people  by  a  chariot-race  in  the  Ciixjus  Maximua.  Moreover, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  all  the  exiled  Romans  to 
retam  to  their  homes  and  resume  their  accustomed  life.  It  is 
probable  that  Goidianus  responded  to  this  call.  Anxiety  to 
reclaim  his  property  on  tlie  Caelian,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
resuming  the  official  superintendence  of  his  Region,  would 
hasten  hia  return.  And  at  this  time,  perhaps,  Rome  was  the 
safest  place  for  a  Roman  noble.  Accordingly,  we  may  conjecture 
that  in  549  little  Gregory— now,  according  to  our  chronology, 
nine  years  of  age — took  up  again  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  destined  to  become  the  Bishop  and 
Father. 

The  war  dragged  wearily  on.  Totila,  in  550,  carried  hia  arms 
to  Sicily,  and  disquietiug  rumours  doubtless  reached  Gordianns 
of  the  spoliation  of  his  rich  possessions  in  the  island.  Other 
leporta  too  were  circulated  in  the  Fora — that  Sardinia  had 
SDbmitted  to  the  Goths,  that  Germaous,  husband  of  Witigis' 
vidow,  was  coming  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  both  Goths  aud 
Komans,  then  that  Germanus  had  perished  at  Sardica,  that 
Tutila's  fleet  had  been  defeated  at  SinigagUa,  and  the  siege  of 
Ancona  had  been  raised,  that  Artabanes  had  recovered  Sicily 
for  Che  Empire.^    These  aud  other  stories  passed  from  mouth  to 

UL  394-348 ;  &iid  lor  a  criLiciBin  of  the  table,  Mahon  Ci/e  o/  DcJiMriul 
^  i41-lT8 ;  Flnl»y  ifuton/  o/  Onxcc  i.  429-431:  Hodgtin  HaXy  and  im 
Imadm  Iv.  68T-58U.) 

<  Prooop.  DeU.  Ooth.  iii.  36. 

•  IM.  iii.  89,  40 :  iv.  33,  U. 
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mouth,  debated  and  canvassed  by  excited  groups  in  the  piazzas 
and  under  the  porticoes. 

At  last  came  tidings  of  overwhelming  import.  It  was 
reported  in  the  city  that  Justinian  had  given  commission  to  the 
eunuch  Narses  to  come  to  Italy  and  end  the  war. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  Justinian  that  he  was  always 
particularly  happy  in  his  choice  of  instruments  for  the  execution 
of  his  designs.  Tribonian  the  lawyer,  Anthemius  the  architect, 
John  the  money-getting  prefect,  Belisarius  the  soldier,  were,  all 
of  them,  men  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  work  which  they  were 
set  to  do.  !N'ot  less  so  was  Narses,  the  Fersarmenian.  A  little 
man,  with  a  feeble,  puny  body,  but  an  active  and  powerful 
brain,^  reared  from  his  childhood  in  a  hot-house  atmosphere 
of  plot  and  court  intrigue,  a  past  master  in  all  the  wiles  and 
windings  of  diplomacy,  gifted  with  a  profound  knowledge  of 
men  which  enabled  him  to  handle  difficult  affairs  with  success- 
ful skill,  Narses  had  rapidly  come  to  the  front.  After  filling 
the  office  of  Chartulary  of  the  Imperial  Bedchamber,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  Grand  Chamberlain,  thus  becoming  one 
of  the  highest  officials  in  the  Empire.  By  a  timely  service, 
rendered  during  the  sedition  of  the  Nika,  he  had  won  the 
gratitude  and  confidence  of  Justinian,^  and  his  influence  with  his 
master  was  powerful  enough  even  to  loosen  the  strings  of  the 
Imperial  purse.  But  with  all  classes  his  popularity  was  great. 
The  people  liked  him  for  his  generosity.  The  troops  liked  him 
because  he  secured  them  their  arrears  of  pay,  looked  after  their 
interests,  and  was  liberal  in  rewarding  deeds  of  valour.^  The 
Catholics  respected  a  minister  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  and  a  general 

^  Procopins  (BelL  Qoth.  ii.  18)  writes :  6  5i  Hapaiis  oZros  ^hrovxos  fitv  ^p 
Kcti  r&y  fiaatXiK&p  jcpfifiArtov  rafilas,  AWws  9h  6^vs  Koi  fiaWov  ii  irar*  §tfyovxoy 
^paar^ipios,  Agathias  {Hist.  i.  16) :  ^p  ykp  6  Nt^xriis  l^fi^pcop  ks  rh,  luiXitrra  acaZ 
9p€urr^pioSt  tcoZ  8ciy^s  apii6aaa9ai  r^  impt/nritropri,  lad  irauMas  fikr  aW^  oC  ri 
/mUo  iirniVf  ohtk  rh  r^f  tlyharrrias  ix94>p6yTnrro f^^ttts  5i  Syc  5c|i(fnyri  5i^fi€irc, 
jcol  trapaar^aoL  oT6s  re  lir  \6y<p  r&  fitfiovKwfi^ra'  leed  ravra  rofdas  ye  &y,  irol  ^ 
rois  /9curiXcfoir  rpv^p^tpov  iyartBpafAfUpos.  ^p  Bk  ipa  irol  rh  aitfia  fipax^s^  fcaSi  is 
IffXP^Tfira  iKBfBijfHifi^pcSt  rh  Bh  iufBp^iop  irol  fuyaXovpyhp  is  roffovrop  ^K^icriyro,  is 
Zaop  itfjLi\€i  Ked  i,irurr€iff$ai,  ofhus  &/>a  Hr^  Kp  ip  rf  ^XV  ^p^PVf^  i\9v04pi6p  re 
jcol  ytpptuop  ip§t  ro^^  Bk  oMp  Atiovp  k^\v/ui  yiyperai,  fii^  oix^  ^Ipoi  ikpiar^, 
Zonaras  (liL  p.  169):  Ijp  Bh  6  ffapeiis  iicrofjdas,  iWws  fUproi  y^ppoUs  re  accd 
trrparrryiK^cn'os  Koi  rots  Kparovaip  &KtMfi4pos, 

*  Malalas,  p.  476 ;  Gedrenus,  vol.  i.  p.  647. 

'  Procop.  BeU.  Qoih.  iv.  2,  6. 
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M  devoted  to  the  Vii>;in  Mary  that  he  would  never  commence 
an  engagement  until  he  had  i-eceived  from  her  a  signal  that  the 
tnoment  was  anapicioua.*  Nor  even  from  the  military  point 
of  view  was  Narst^  unfitted  to  take  the  command  against  the 
Geths.  He  possessed  considerable  stnii^ic  ability,  as  was 
afterwards  proved  in  the  battles  of  Scheggia  and  Capua.  More- 
over, he  bad  spent  some  months  in  Italy  during  the  first 
campaign  of  Belisarius ;  he  knew  the  conntry,  therefore,  had 
studied  the  Gothic  methods  of  warfare,  hud  established  friendly 
relations  with  moat  of  the  Imperial  generals,  and  had  shown 
himself  to  be  the  one  man  capable  of  keeping  them  in  some 
ooDtrol.'  Thus,  for  sDver.il  reasons,  there  seemed  to  be  ground 
for  hope  that  the  appointment  of  Narses  would  bring  this 
ruinous  war  to  a  favourable  conclusion. 

The  event  justified  the  foresight  of  Justinian.  Narsea,  with 
a  large  army,  compttsed  chiefly  of  barbarian  mercenaries — 
among  them  were  2500  Lombards  with  3000  attendants,  3000 
monotad  Heruls  under  Philemutb,  400  Gepids  under  Aabad, 
Huns  commanded  by  Dagistheos,  an<l  I'erstans  by  Kobad — 
marched  from  PhUippopolis  to  Salona,  whence  he  followed  the 
coast  U>  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Venetia.  Here  he  was 
threatened  with  opposition,  both  by  the  Franks,  who  detested 
the  Lombards,  and  by  a  Gothic  force  under  Teias  stationed  at 
Verona.  However,  by  advancing  along  the  seaboard,  and  using 
bis  fieet  for  transport  across  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which 
barred  his  course,  Narses  arrived  without  any  mishap  at  Ravenna, 
where,  having  collected  the  remains  of  the  Imperial  troops,  he 
made  ready  for  the  great  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Italy.' 

This  battle  took  place  in  July,  552.*  The  esaot  site  of  the 
enga^ment  has  not  been  determined.  Some  locate  it  on  the 
mitb  of  Scheggia,  west  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  a  little  to 
iha  north  of  Tadino ;  others  place  it  near  Sassoferrato.     I^arses 

'  Kvagrius  ifiii.  iv.  23.  P»ul.  DUc,  Biil.  Lang.  ii.  3 :  "  Emt  vir 
|WwhaB»,  in  religioDe  cstholioua,  in  psuperes  mnnificu*.  In  recapenuidiB 
hwilifb  mUi  itudioius.  vigiliU  el  onktionibas  in  tAotum  Hludans,  at  pins 
WjHilliiMiniiiliii  I  Aid  Doom  profuda  quom  AcmiB  bellioia  victorimn  obtineret." 

•  Ptoeop.  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  18-32. 
"  lUd.  It.  26. 

•  lUi.  1*.  a9-B3i  Theophuies  A.  i[.  60M.    See  Hodgldn  Holy  (aid  her 
t  vol.  iv,  pp.  e43-U5,  lor  a  note  on  Iha  dte  of  the  battle. 
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gained  a  preliminary  advantage  by  occupying,  with  fifty  picked 
soldiers,  a  hill  which  commanded  the  field.  In  the  battle  itself 
he  relied  chiefly  on  his  wings,  which  closed  in  round  the  im- 
petuous Goths,  and  threw  them  into  inextricable  confusion. 
The  day  was  won.  The  Goths  showed  astonishing  bravery, 
but  fled  at  last,  leaving  six  thousand  of  their  number  dead  upon 
the  field.  Totila  himself  was  mortally  wounded  by  Asbad 
leader  of  the  Gepids,  and  died  some  twelve  miles  ofT  at  Caprara. 
In  the  following  month  his  jewelled  hat  and  blood-stained  robe 
were  laid  at  the  feet  of  Justinian. 

TMs  battle  ended,  practically,  the  Gothic  war.  Narses 
marched  through  Tuscany  and  entered  Home  in  state.  The 
Goths,  meanwhile,  in  their  great  despair,  barbarously  massacred 
three  hundred  youthful  hostages  (whom  Totila  had  selected 
from  the  noblest  Boman  families  and  sent  for  security  beyond 
the  Po),  as  well  as  aU  the  Komans  of  distinction  who  yet 
remained  in  Campania.^  The  fact  that  Gordianus  and  his  family 
escaped  this  butchery  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  my  conjecture  that  he  had  already  returned  to  Bome. 

The  last  stand  of  the  Groths  was  made  in  the  early  months 
of  553.^  Under  their  new  king,  Teias,  the  remnant  of  Totila's 
army  gave  battle  to  Narses  near  Monte  Lettere,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Samo,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
They  fought  with  superb  courage,  but  fate  was  against  them. 
Teias  was  slain,  and  at  length  the  surviving  troops  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  condition  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  leave  Italy,  carrying  with  them  their  families  and  movable 
property.  On  their  side,  they  engaged  never  again  to  make 
war  upon  the  Emperor  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.  A  thou- 
sand men,  it  is  true,  refused  to  accept  these  terms,  and  eflected 
their  ei^cape  to  Pavia,  which,  with  certain  other  towns,  still  held 
out.  But  one  after  the  other  these  cities  were  reduced.  Cumae 
and  Lucca  both  endured  a  stubborn  siege,  but  stirrendered  before 
the  end  of  the  year ;  Luna,  Florence,  and  Pisa  opened  their  gates 
on  receiving  the  assurance  that  they  should  be  kindly  treated  ^ ; 
Verona  and  Brescia  may  have  remained  in  Gothic  hands  for 
many  years,  but  even  these  at  last  submitted.  The  final  effort 
of  the  Goths,  which  resulted  in  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the 

>  Prooop.  BOX,  Octh.  It.  84.  *  Ibid.  85. 

*  AgftthiM  Hist.  i.  8,  aqq. 
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oic  chiefs,  Leutharis  &iid  Batelio,  proved  abortive. 
The  great  army  of  Franks  and  Alamanci,  once  75,000  Btroug, 
vBsted  by  fevers  and  routed  by  Narses  in  tbe  battle  of  Capua, 
melted  away  over  tbe  Alps  > ;  and  in  554,  for  tbe  second  time 
daring  tbe  reign  of  Justinian,  Italy  became  a  province  of  the 
Empire. 

Thus  eoda  tbe  story  of  tbe  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy.  During 
sixty  years  of  enlightened  rule  tbe  Gothic  sovereigns  had 
laboured  to  secure  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  land  they 
governed.  The  arts  and  industries  were  encouraged ;  the  old 
Boman  institutions  were  maintained  ;  strict  justice  was  adminis- 
tered and  religious  toleration  enforced;  agriculture  revived. 
wealth  increased,  and  trade  flourished.  It  was  tbe  aim  of 
Theodoric  to  build  up  a  Romano-Gothic  civilization  iu  an  iude- 
pecdent  Italy,  wiibiu  which  conijuerora  and  conq^uered  might 
live  side  by  side  iu  friendship  and  prosperity.  He  desired  to 
blend  tbe  best  elements  in  the  Gothic  and  the  Itoman  character, 
and  80  to  produce  a  people  vigorous  with  tha  hardness  of  the 
Goth  and  civilized  with  the  culture  of  Borne.  But  tliest- 
eleioents  were  uncongenial,  and  refused  to  coalesce.  Tkeodoric 
was  thwarted  in  hia  good  intentions,  partly  by  the  Catholic 
Chorcb,  which  steadfastly  opposed  any  rapprochement  between 
the  orthodox  and  Arians,"  and  partly  by  the  degenerate  spirit 
of  the  Bomau  people,  who  were  imable  to  rise  to  their  oppor- 
toaity,  and  who  rewarded  Tbeodoric's  efforts  for  tbeir  welfare 
only  with  ingratitude  and  persistent  hostility.  Confronted  with 
socfa  obstacles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Theoduric  failed  to 
realise  bis  ideaL  The  doom  of  Italy  had,  in  fact,  gone  forth, 
Tbe  Gothic  dominion  oBered  ber  a  last  chance  of  unity  and 
independence,  and  when  that  chance  was  withdrawn,  Italy  parted 
asunder,  and  through  thirteen  centuries  became  the  prey  of 
multitudinous  distracting  forces.  Tbe  history  of  ancient  Rome 
dosed  with  the  death  of  Totila,  and  the  history  of  mediaeval 
Italy  began. 

•  Agathiu  Zriil.  ii.  1-9. 

■  The  norjr  in  Dial.  iv.  SO.  which  reUtea  that  ■  hermit  of  Lxpftri  beheld 
Tbaodorio  hurled  dowD  the  onter  of  a  voloano  bf  John  the  Pope  and  Sjm. 
auwhns  ihe  Patrician,  Uliutrates  tbe  bittentess  of  clerical  feeling  agaltut  thmt 
■QcAj  ptiaoa.  Amoag  '''^  CKtholica  In  Fmnoe  Tboodorio  hkd  as  evil  > 
t  •■  unong  the  Italians  (Greg.  Tnr.  Mirm:.  i.  40),  Contrast  tba 
le  ol  Thwdoria  in  Procop.  BtU.  Ooth.  i.  1. 
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We  may  now  take  a  glance  at  the  Rome  of  554 — the  city  in 
which  Gregory,  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  commencing  his 
public  education. 

(c)  Rome. 

The  aspect  of  the  "  Golden  City,"  *  in  the  days  of  Gregory, 
was  desolate  and  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  On  all  sides — 
along  the  Via  Sacra,  in  the  Fora,  throughout  the  Campus 
Martins — the  eye  was  met  by  traces  of  ruin  and  decay ;  vast 
works  of  wealth  and  industry,  injured  by  storm  and  fire,  but 
unrepaired;  magnificent  basilicas  with  no  one  to  do  business 
therein ;  grand  lines  of  columns  surrounding  temples  long  closed 
and  abandoned ;  triumphal  arches  rising  in  the  midst  of  dSbris; 
libraries^  the  contents  of  which  had  been  destroyed;  empty 
palaces,  with  flowers  and  ivy  crowning  their  mouldering  walls. 
The  baths,  "  so  magnificent  as  to  resemble  entire  provinces,''  ^ 
the  artificial  "stagna,"  the  fountains  once  supplied  by  the 
aqueducts,  were  dry  and  waterless.  The  countless  statues, 
which  adorned  the  squares  and  public  buildings,  and  gave  to 
Some  a  second  population  of  bronze  and  marble,'  were  mostly 
mutilated  or  fallen  from  their  pedestals.  The  theatres  were 
crumbling,  the  stadia  desolate ;  and  the  marble  pavements,  once 
pressed  by  the  feet  of  throngs  from  every  nation  under  heaven, 
were  breaking  up.  The  Bome  of  the  Bepublic  and  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  was  slowly  perishing.  The  city  of  which 
Augustus  had  boasted  that  he  had  left  it  marble — the  city  of 
which  one  so  recent  even  as  Cassiodorus  could  exclaim  that 
the  whole  of  it  was  one  great  miracle  * — the  city  of  parks  and 
palaces,  of  cool  arcades  and  gold-roofed  temples,  had  become 
at  the  time  when  Gregory  trod  its  streets  little  better  than  a 
cluster  of  dilapidated  ruins.  If  Horace  could  have  risen  from 
Ms  tomb  to  stroll  once  more  along  the  Sacred  Way,  he  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  the  scene  of  careless  wanderings  in  the 
bright  days  of  the  early  Empire. 

Many  causes  had  contributed  to  this  result,  and  not  the 

'  PrudentioB  Apotheoa,  886 :  "  aorea  Boma.*' 

*  Amm.  Maro.  xvi.  10,  §  14. 

*  Gassiod.  Var.  vii.  16. 

*  Ibid.  vii.  16:  "Nunc  autem  potest  esse  veridiooin,  si  universa  Boxna 
dicatur  esse  miraoulom.** 
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least  of  them  waa  war,  wjtbin  A  century  and  a  hal|RS^^hml 
been<&cftj)i^^TImer*i ;  within  leas  than  twenty  years  it  had 
been  fiv^-thncs-CHpfured  by  force  of  arma.^  It  is  trae  that 
neither  Alaric  nor  tJenseric,  neither  Eicimer  nor  Totila,  seems  to 
have  inflicted  wanton  damage  upon  the  structures  of  the  city ; 
at  any  rate,  the  first  three  were  bent  solely  upon  plunder,  and 
abstained  &om  injuring  to  any  serious  estent  the  edifices  them- 
selves. Bnt  although,  if  we  except  the  unexecuted  project  of 
Totila,  there  was  no  deliberate  attempt  at  demolition,  the 
damage  done  to  the  Koman  buildings  by  successive  armies  of 
pillagers  must  have  been  considerable.  Fittings  were  torn 
away,  statues  were  hacked  about  and  mutilated,  gilded  tilea 
and  beams,  bronze  doors  and  decorations,  were  roughly  removed, 
and  the  monuments  thus  disfigured  were  left  without  repair 
until  the  natural  process  of  decay  completed  their  destruction. 

A  second  cause  was  neglect.  The  buildings  were  shaken  by 
esrtiiquake  or  injured  by  fire  and  pillage,  but  no  one  restored 
them.  The  beautiful  temples,  which  in  past  times  sorted  not 
only  as  places  of  worship,  but  also  as  public  museums  and  art 
gaUfines,  were  closed,  and  no  one  crossed  their  thresholds. 
Ereu  in  the  days  of  Jerome  we  read  that  the  Capitol  was  filled 
with  mire,  and  all  the  shrines  of  Home  defiled  with  dirt  and 
cobwebs.'  And  this  description,  rhetorical  and  exaggerated  in 
Jerome's  time,  was  sudly  accurate  in  the  time  of  Gregory. 
According  to  a  legend,  which  was  believed  to  be  tiue  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  Bishop  of  Canosa  one  day  spoke  with 
St.  Benedict  about  the  future  of  the  Eternal  City.  The  bishop 
was  apprehensive  of  what  Totila  might  do,  and  he  said  to 
Beoedict,  "  The  city  doubtless  will  be  destroyed  by  tliia  king, 
ID  that  it  will  Devtir  more  be  inhabited."  But  the  saint  replied 
vidi  a  famous  prophecy,  "  Rome  shall  never  be  destroyed  by 
the  gentiles,  but  it  shall  be  shaken  by  tempests,  lightnings,  and 
outhquakes,  and  shall  decay  of  itself."  * 

A  third  cause  of  decay  was  the  unpatriotic  practice  so 
common  amongst  the  Itomans  of  erecting  new  buildings  with 
tuaterials  taken  from  the  old.     "It  is  well  known" — so  runs 

>  B7  Alaric  ia  410,  b>'  Genscrb  in  15fi,  bj  Rioimer  in  473,  hy  Totils  Id  S46, 
'  lo  S36.  546,  MT,  519,  nod  552. 
'  iOwun.  Bpp.  cvii. 
•  Orcg.  Dial.  ii.  15. 
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the  edict  of  Majoiian — ''  that  in  several  instances  public 
buildings,  in  which  all  the  ornament  of  the  city  consisted,  have 
been  destroyed  with  the  criminal  permission  of  the  authorities, 
on  the  pretext  that  the  materials  were  necessary  for  public 
works.  The  splendid  structures  of  ancient  buildings  have  been 
overthrown,  and  the  Great  has  been  everjrwhere  destroyed  in 
order  to  erect  the  Little.  From  this  has  arisen  the  abuse,  that 
whoever  has  built  a  private  house,  has,  through  the  favour  of 
the  magistrates,  presumed  to  appropriate  the  necessary  materials 
from  public  buildings ;  whereas  all  such  buildings  as  contribute 
to  the  splendour  of  the  city  should  have  been  restored  and 
upheld  by  the  loving  reverence  of  the  citizens."  ^  Many  of  the 
Emperors  enacted  laws  prohibiting  this  wholesale  spoliation, 
and  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king,  made  a  final  effort  to  protect 
the  perishing  monuments.  But  Emperors  and  Kings  alike  were 
unable  to  arrest  the  mischief.  The  first  buildings  to  sufiTer  such 
violence  were  the  temples,  closed  since  394,  and  tenanted,  accord- 
ing to  popular  superstition,  by  evil  spirits.  But  the  secular 
structures  soon  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  archaeologists  inform 
us  that  they  have  discovered  no  building  later  than  the  fourth 
century  which  was  erected  originally  with  fireshly  quarried 
material.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
find  Frocopius  belauding  the  Bomans  for  their  peculiar  love  of 
their  city  and  their  anxious  care  for  the  preservation  of  its 
historic  monuments.^  Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the 
citizens,  the  edicts  of  the  Emperors  and  the  discoveries  of  our 
excavators  tell  a  different  tale. 

Gregory  was  a  witness  of  the  passing  of  Old  Bome.  He 
lived  amid  the  reUcs  of  the  past,  in  the  great  city  on  which  was 
set  the  seal  of  unmistakable  decay.  Let  us  imagine  him,  for 
once,  leaving  his  father's  house  and  mounting  the  Via  Sacra, 
most  famous  of  all  streets,  on  his  way  to  attend  a  lecture  on  the 
Capitol  or  to  listen  to  a  Virgil  recitation  in  the  Library  of 

\  Gregorovius  Borne  in  the  Middle  Agea  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

*  Prooop.  BeU.  Qoth,  iv.  22 :  aca/roi  kifBp^wwv  fAdKiirra  wdrrwy  &y  4m«<'  tfffAtP 
pt\ov6\ti€S  *P«jtuuoi  Tvyx^owrip  6pr€S,  ir^purriw^iw  re  r&  wdrpia  wdrra  icaX 
hioa^CttrBai  iv  airovifl  tx"*^^^^*  twmt  ^  yijfihv  ib^avlCtfrai  'F^fiii  rov  ira\aiovjc6a/AOv, 
oX  y  kcSL  woKhf  rt9a  $9fiapfiapo0fi4yoi  Mva  rdt  re  ir6\9tts  Zittr^aavro  oUoBofdas  Kal 
rmf  iyKaWmwia/tdfronf  rit  irActaro,  Zaa  ot6v  re  ^p^  XP^^V  ^^  rovoin^  rh  fiiJKof  icai 
r^  imtfuKuffBai  8i*  Aperj^y  rAr  Twwoirifiipwv  kvrix^i,  Procopius  goes  on  to  give  a 
corioiu  deeoription  of  one  anoient  relio — the  so-called  ship  of  Aeneas. 
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Trajaa  As  he  passes  throngh  the  city,  what  kind  of  panonuaa 
iroald  meet  bis  view  X 

First,  to  the  right  of  the  Sacred  Way,  opposite  the  Colosseum, 
on  the  little  hill  called  Velia,  there  still  was  standing,  with 
porphyry  colunuis  and  gilded  tiles  intact,  Hadrian's  lovely 
double  temple  dedicated  to  Venus  and  Eome — the  temple 
which  had  cost  the  uncoiirtly  architect  his  life.  Beyond  it, 
spanning  the  road  at  its  highest  point,  rose  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
from  which  a  slight  descent,  lined  with  fine  huildings,  conducted 
the  traveller  to  the  Roman  Forum.  The  buildings  on  either  side 
of  the  road  were  yet  imposing.  On  the  right,  at  the  top,  was  the 
great  brick-coDstmcted  Basilica  of  Constantine,  with  its  noble 
vaulted  ceiling  and  its  three  naves  divided  by  gigantic  pillars ; 
next  was  the  Church  of  SS,  Cosmaa  and  Damian ;  beyond,  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  of  which  the  marble  frieze, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  griffins,  candelabra,  and  festoons,  is  considered 
a  marvel  of  art ;  and,  further  still,  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
red  granite  columns  of  the  portico  buUt  by  Theodosius  on  the 
site  of  the  once  splendid  Basilica  Aemilia.  On  the  left  of 
the  Via  Sacra,  below  the  Arch  of  Titus,  was,  first,  the  Porticus 
Uargaritflrio,  a  handsome  arcade  with  shops  of  jewellers,  gold- 
smiths, and  perfumers — shops,  liowever,  which  had  now  for  long 
been  closed  and  empty.  Lower  down  were  the  buildings  of 
Vesta — the  house  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  now  transformed  into 
citizeDfl'  dwellings  and  pierced  with  many  doors  and  windows, 
and  adjoining  it  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  closed  and  silent.  The 
load  ended  in  the  Forum,  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  stirring 
eventa  in  Boman  history.  It  was  an  area  of  small  extent,  paved 
with  slabs  of  travertine,  crowded  with  statues  and  surrounded 
with  venerable  buildings.  The  heat  in  summer  was  stifling 
here,  and  in  the  old  days  the  Itomans  sought  for  some  alleviation 
by  spreading  out  shady  awnings,  beneath  which  they  were  able 
to  take  their  part,  with  comparative  comfort,  in  the  many  varied 
phases  of  the  Forum  life — in  the  legal  discussions,  the  criminal 
poaecntions,  the  religions  ceremonies  and  processions,  the  mili- 
tuy  pageants,  the  public  executions,  and  the  political  banquets. 
la  Gr^ory's  time  the  Forum  was  no  longer  the  scene  of 
brilliant  spectacles  or  of  important  business  transactions.  It 
was  still  used,  however,  as  a  popular  meeting-place,  where  ihe 
of  liome  foregathered  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
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The  buildings  that  surrounded  the  Forum  were  still  in  fair 
repair,  though  many  of  them  were  disused  and  permanently 
shut  up.  On  the  east  side  were  two  abandoned  structures — the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  the  retangular  Temple  of  Julius,  marking 
the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  great  Caesar  had  been  cremated. 
Both  these  buildings,  however,  through  long  neglect,  were  falling 
into  decay.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Forum  was  the  vast 
Basilica  Julia,  with  nave  and  four  aisles,  the  site  of  which  in 
modem  times  recalls  a  chain  of  varied  memories  of  Eoman 
magistrates  and  the  priests  of  S.  Maria  de  Foro,  of  mediaeval 
rope-makers,  of  marmorarii,  lime-burners,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  Ospedale  della  Consolazione.  On  the  north  side,  next  to 
the  Basilica  Aemilia,  was  the  small  bronze  Temple  of  Janus, 
yet  containing  the  image  of  the  god.  Its  brass  gates,  closed  since 
Some  became  Christianized,  had  been  wrenched  on  their  hinges 
in  587  by  some  half-pagan  fanatics,  and  had  never  shut  quite 
tightly  since.^  Beyond  this  temple  stood  the  ancient  Senate 
House,  the  elaborate  decorations  of  which — the  gilded  coffers  of 
the  vaulted  roof,  the  marble  panelling  of  the  walls,  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  pediment  and  the  bronze  door — continued  to  be 
seen  and  admired  long  after  Hononus  the  First  had  turned  the 
hall  into  the  Church  of  St.  Hadrian. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  Forum  was  a  confused  mass  of 
splendid  monuments — ^the  Arch  of  Severus,  with  its  sculptured 
episodes  of  Eastern  wars ;  the  white  marble  Temple  of  Concord, 
praised  by  Pliny ;  the  el^ant  Temple  of  Vespasian,  of  which 
three  columns  are  standing  in  the  present  day;  the  badly 
restored  Temple  of  Saturn ;  and  the  huge  Tabularium.  And  at 
the  back  of  all,  to  the  south,  there  rose  in  solemn  majesty  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  the  poet  Claudian 
had  described  the  scene  which  met  the  gaze  of  one  standing  on 
the  Palatine  and  looking  towards  the  historic  shrine  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  He  spoke  of  the  crowd  of  temples  blocking  the 
sky,  the  highly  wrought  doors,  the  statues  seemingly  suspended 
in  mid-air,  the  innumerable  arches,  the  beaked  columns  com- 
memorative of  great  naval  victories — all  alike  glittering  in  the 
sunshine  with  brass  and  gold  work,  till  the  dazzled  eye  shrank 
before  the  splendour  of  the  scene.^     In  these  hundred  and 

»  Prooop.  BeU,  Qoth,  i.  26. 

'  Claudian.  De  VI,  C<m$,  Honor.  42-52. 
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Gify  jean,  howerer,  the  mvages  of  decay  bad  been  rapid  and 
onchecked,  and  the  view  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  magniiicence. 
Yet  even  in  the  sixth  century,  the  buildings  of  the  Capitol, 
defaced  and  broken  as  they  were,  and  robbed  by  enemies  of 
their  statues  and  golden  tiles,  must  have  seemed  to  Gregory,  os 
to  Cosstodorus,  "  surpassing  all  other  works  of  human  skill." ' 

North-east  of  the  Forum  of  the  Eepnblic,  between  the 
Oapitol  and  the  Quirinal,  on  a  site  now  covered  by  a  network 
of  iBsignificaut  and  dirty  streets,  there  stretched,  in  Gn'gory's 
time,  the  splendid  series  of  the  Imperial  Fora,  ending  on  the 
Dortb  with  the  superb  Forum  of  Trajan.  This  quarter,  with 
its  fine  open  spaces,  its  spreading  porticoes,  and  its  majestic 
temples,  has  in  modem  times  completely  changed  its  aspect. 
Exoepdng  a  portion  of  Trajan's  work,  the  Fora  of  the  Emperors 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Three  Corinthian  pUlara  of  Luna 
marble,  with  their  entablature,  which  once  adorned  the 
Temple  of  Mars  TJItor  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus;  and  the 
two  "  Colonnacce "  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum 
of  Nerva,  are  the  sole  remains  of  a  group  of  buildings  which 
were  once  the  most  beautiful  and  niagni6cent  iu  Kome.  In 
Gregory's  time,  however,  these  piazzas  vfeie  not  encroached 
upon,  and  Papal  builders  had  not  yet  b^un  to  make  hnvoo  of 
the  impressive  edifices.  The  temples,  indeed,  were  closed,  aud 
here,  OS  everywhere,  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  decay  and 
twgleot,  but  in  its  general  features  the  scene  was  the  same  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Early  Empire. 

Of  the  entire  series  the  Trajanic  group  of  buildings  was 
pi'rhaps  the  finest.  "  The  Forum  of  Trajan,"  says  Cossiodorus," 
"however  often  we  see  it,  is  always  wonderful."  To  make 
room  for  it,  Trajau  lisd  cut  away  a  ridge  which  formerly  linked 
the  Capitoline  Hill  with  the  Qiiiriuiil,  sepoi-ating  the  Imperial 
KsB  from  the  Campus  Martins.  The  apace  thus  obtained  was 
goOQpied  by  the  large  open  area  of  the  Forum  itself,  by  the 
teonze-roofed  Basilica  TJIpia,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Libraries, 
and  the  Temple  of  Trajan.  It  was  further  beautified  by  a 
moltitnde  of  statues  of  famous  men  (among  them  those  of 
Qaadian   and    Sidonius   Apollinaris),    and   by    an   equestrian 

*  Otadod.  Tar.  vii.  8;  "Capitolia  colsa  cousccitdero,  hoc  sst  bumnna 
tngviU  tapenta  vidisse." 

•  DM.  vU.  6. 
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effigy  of  "  the  best  of  princes  "  himself.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
has  left  us  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  made  to  this  "  place 
imp^riale"  by  the  Emperor  Constantins  in  357.^  He  says 
that  when  the  Emperor  reached  the  Forum,  "  the  most  exquisite 
structure  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  and  admired  even  by 
the  gods  themselves/'  he  fell  into  a  stupor  of  admiration,  and, 
realizing  the  impossibility  of  himself  completing  any  work  of 
like  magnificence,  he  exclaimed  despairingly,  in  allusion  to  the 
equestrian  statue,  that  the  horse  which  Trajan  rode  was  all  that 
he  could  imitate.  Whereat  Prince  Hormisdas,  who  chanced  to 
be  at  his  side,  replied,  ''But  the  horse,  your  Majesty,  must 
have  a  stable  worthy  of  him.  Command,  then,  one  to  be  erected 
as  magnificent  as  this." 

In  Gregory's  time  there  seems  to  have  existed  in  Trajan's 
Forum  a  relief  representing  a  woman  supplicating  the  Emperor ; 
and  to  this  group  a  story  had  become  attached,  to  the  effect  that 
on  one  occasion  Trajan,  when  setting  out  to  battle,  had  delayed 
in  order  to  give  audience  to  a  widow  who  prayed  for  justice.* 
Gregory  knew  the  story,  and  was  touched  by  the  goodness  of  the 
prince.  After  his  death  in  604  a  legend  grew  up,  apparently  in 
the  English  Church,  that  the  Pope  "prayed"  or  "wept"  so 
earnestly  for  the  soul  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  procured  its 
release  from  the  infernal  torments,  though  at  the  same  time 
he  was  divinely  warned  never  again  to  presume  to  pray  for 
any  who  had  died  in  paganism.  This  legend  is  accepted  by 
Paul  the  Deacon,  but  is  regarded  with  grave  suspicion  by  John, 
and  is  unconditionally  rejected  by  later  Catholic  theologians.^ 

'  Axnm.  Maro.  xvi.  10. 

'  Gregoroyius  says  that  "  the  legend  doubtless  arose  from  some  relief  then 
existing  in  the  Formn,  a  provinoe  being  perhaps  represented  as  a  woman 
supplicating  the  Emperor.  Dio  Cassius,  69.  6,  relates  the  incident  with  the 
suppliant  woman  of  Hadrian,  with  whom  Trajan  seems  to  have  been  afterwards 
confounded." 

*  Paul.  Diac.  Vita  27 ;  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  ii.  44.  John  endeavours  to  escape 
the  theological  difficulty  by  pointing  out  (1)  that  Gregory  did  not  actually  pray 
for  Trajan,  but  only  wept  for  him ;  and  (2)  that  the  Emperor's  soul  was  not 
lifted  to  Paradise,  but  only  released  from  fiery  torment.  Further,  he  throws 
all  responsibility  for  the  story  on  to  the  English  Church :  <*  Legitur  etiam  penes 
easdem  Anglorum  ecolesias."  The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  8,  QaUen 
Life  c.  29,  where  the  legend  first  occurs.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  author  of 
this  Life,  in  his  turn,  asserts  that  the  legend  comes  from  Rome.  His  account 
is  as  foUows:  "Die  quadam  [Gregorius]  transiens  per  forum  Traianum, 
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The  buildings  of  Trajan  were  intact  in  the  sixth  centuiy. 
War,  however,  had  wrought,  in  one  respect,  irreparable  damage. 
The  priceless  treasures  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  once 
contained  in  the  libraries,  had  perished.  Some  of  the  Hne 
editions  of  the  classics,  inscribed  on  sheets  of  ivory,  and  enclosed 
in  rich  embroidered  and  jewelled  cases,  bad  been  carried  off 
aa  booty ;  the  common  rolls  had  been  lost,  or  destroyed  by  lire, 
or  left  to  rot  in  the  cupboards  until  they  were  cleared  away  as 
rubbish.  Only  a  few  books,  secreted  by  some  careful  librarian, 
can  have  survived  of  one  of  the  richest  collections  that  any 
city  was  ever  fortunate  enough  to  possess.  But  the  Romans  of 
Gr^ory's  age  had  no  longer  thoughts  for  literature,  and  to  Gregory 
himself  the  masterpieces  of  the  pagan  writers  would  have  seemed 
but  vanity. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  in  detail  the  other  great 
monnmenta  of  ancient  Bome  which  yet  adorned  the  diminished 
aty  of  the  sixth  century.  The  buQdings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Eonian  Forum  and  the  Imperial  Squares  were  perhaps 
the  most  venerable  and  magniticent.  Yet  in  the  Campus 
Martins  and  other  quarters  were  many  others  equally  interest- 
ing, and  equally  touched  by  the  universal  decay.  Tliere  was 
the  Pantheon,  with  the  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa 
under  the  portico,  and  the  neglected  effigies  of  departed  Caesars 
in  their  shrines  beneath  the  gilded  dome.     But  the  place  was 

qood  kb  ao  opere  miriSoo  coDEtrnctum  dicant.  illud  coDsiderang  repperit  optu 
L  fecUse  pag&Qum,  uC  CbriBtiani  plus  quam  pagBni 
Ttderetnr.  Fertur  Damquo  contra  hoates  oiercltum  daceiu  propere 
'  ~  urn  voce  vidnae  mUericonliter  motlitUB,  HOhetetlMe 
lotitu  intpecatoc  otI»b.  Ait  enim  ilta:  'Dammo  Tralana,  hie  aunt  hominBs 
qiii  Uiam  nuum  oocidenmt,  nolentos  niihi  ratiocBia  reddote.'  Gui,  '  Gum 
lediera,' InqoJt, 'dicito  inihi,  et  laoiam  eos  tibi  rationem  reddere.'  At  ilia: 
'Domiiie,'  ^t, '  si  inde  nan  vsnies,  nemo  mo  adioTet.'  Tauc  iam  eoacit«  rooB, 
in  aftiD  teoil  coram  se  in  anoiB  sais  subaratam  si  pecuciam  compoaaro  quoin 
d»tniarunt.  Hoc  igitor  Sanctas  inveuiena  Qregorius,  Id  ease  agaovic  quod 
l^mns;  JadictUe  pnjnllo  el  dtftndiU  viduam  el  veniU  el  arguitt  me  dicil 
tkmmvui.  Undo  per  eum  quam  in  ae  babuit  Christum  loquenCem  ad 
nafri^rium  anlmae  eioa  quid  iroplando  naaolobat,  ingrediena  ad  unctom 
Patrom  aolitA  dirent  laorymArum  fluenta,  oaque  dmn  promeniit  sibi  diviuitus 
raTClatam  faiaso  exBudJtum,  atque  ut  aonquam  da  altero  illnd  prosompaiiiaeC 
pgp—'"  For  this  legend,  aee  farther :  John  o(  gallsbiuy  Polyarat.  v.  8 :  S. 
TtiiMII  Summo.  iii.  auppl.  71,  S  5 :  Doato  Purg.  x.. ;  Far.  xx. ;  BoUitrmlne  D« 
A^pri.  U.  8:  Baronliu  Annal.  od  an.  601.  Consult  alao  De  Champagn?  Lf 
i\»kwiktt  vol.  i-  pp>  971-378,  uid'tha  refctencca  tbcre  given. 
tW.1.  I 
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believed  to  be  haunted  ^ ;  the  great  bronze  doors  were  closed ; 
and  the  silence  within  was  broken  only  by  the  patter  of  the 
rain  pouring  through  the  opening  in  the  cupola  on  to  the  marble 
floor,  and  by  the  monotonous  plash  against  the  walls  of  the 
rising  waters  of  Tiber.  There,  again,  was  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  described  by  Strabo, — a  circular  building  of  white 
marble  supporting  a  leafy  garden  of  cypresses  and  evergreens. 
But  no  gardener  came  any  longer  to  keep  the  trees  in  order, 
and  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor,  amid  a  rank  and  tangled 
growth  kept  solitary  ward.  There  too  was  the  Poseidonion, 
with  its  exquisite  bas-reliefs  representing  the  thirty-six  provinces 
of  the  Early  Eoman  Empire.  There  were  the  Bace-course  of 
Flaminius ;  the  Stadium  of  Domitian,  much  of  which  was  still 
standing  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  Theatres  of  Marcellus  and 
Balbus;  the  huge  Theatre  of  Pompey,  which  provoked  the 
admiring  exclamation  of  Cassiodorus,  ''  How  is  it,  0  age,  that 
thou  dost  not  destroy,  when  thou  hast  shaken  that  which  is  so 
mighty  ? "  * ;  the  Batlis  of  Nero  and  Alexander,  and  of  Agrippa ; 
the  monster  Thermae  of  Diocletian,  the  lai^est  haAs--JnBome, 
the  work  of  thousands  of  Christian  prisoners,  ^very^^^  the 
eye  was  met  by  thevjq^lancholy  magnificence^pT  great  works 
<^sinkGi^  into  (fiMegarfST  rumT^The  tJieatres  were  falling  in 
pieces,  the  batHs^were  dryland  waterless,  the  temples  were 
closed.  In  the  open  spaces  of  the  city  the  weeds  grew  freely, 
the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  were  choked  with  rubbish, 
and  the  grass  was  pushing  through  the  broken  pavements  of 
the  streets.  On  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  aqueducts,' 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  procuring  water,  the  higher 
and  more  salubrious  quarters  of  the  city  were  deserted;  and 
the  vast  private  palaces  of  the  nobles — so  huge  that  it  was 
remarked  of  them,  **  A  single  house  is  a  city "  * — were  empty 
and  silent.  The  sumptuous  shops,  which  had  once  been  the 
pride  of  the  luxury-loving  Bomans,  were  mostly  closed.  No 
libraries  remained,  save  in  a  few  churches.    The  "  mighty  nation 

>  Baeda  H,  E,  ii.  4 ;  Paul.  Diao.  HisL  Lang.  iv.  86. 
'  Cassiod.  Var.  iv.  61. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  aqueducts,  see  Hodgkin  Italy  and  her  Invaders 
vol.  iv.  chap.  6,  and  the  references  there  given. 

*  Olympiodorus  (ed.  Bonn.  p.  469) :  th  8^/aos  &rTv  WAci*  w6Ats  &0Tca  fivpia 
ircv^ci. 
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of  statues," '  which  in  prodigious  numbers  had  once  decorated 
the  buildings  and  piazzaj;  of  Rome,  and  which  even  the  Christian 
Prndentius  had  characterized  as  "  the  noblest  ornaments  of  our 
fatherland,"  were,  many  of  them,  broken  or  removed,  or  lay 
neglected  at  the  foot^ibeir  pedestals,  with  no-one.toTSstore 
them  into  place,  i^e  city/'in  short,  was  a^city  of  deatti^-^d 
Gregory  might  well  liavean  ticipated  Montaignfi'3  remark,  that 
"  there  is  nothing  left  of  £ome  but  its  grave." 

The  appearance  of  the  people  weis  in  keeping  with  Uie 
aspect  of  their  city.  There  was  no  longer  either  wealth  or 
talent  left  in  Rome.  The  brilliant  society  so  vigorously  depicted 
by  writers  like  Jerome  and  Ammiauus  Marcellinus,  had  vanished 
utterly.  The  Epicurean  millionaires,  the  high-bom  matrons 
sorrounded  with  troops  of  sycophants  and  gossips,  the  men  of 
pleasure,  the  supple,  scandal-purveying  churchmen,  the  merce- 
naiy  advocates,  the  Ught-bearted,  pampered  populace ; — all  these 
were  seen  no  more.  That  self-indulgent,  frivolous  life  had  burnt 
quite  out.  Of  the  Romans  of  the  sixth  century,  survivors  of 
the  Gothic  War,  all  who  were  swayed  by  pleasure  or  ambition, 
all  who  cared  for  the  splendour  pf  the  court  or  for  the  society 
of  the  learned,  or  for  opportunities  of  gaining  distinction  and 
of  making  money,  had  taken  their  departure  to  the  new  Rome 
on  the  Bosplionis,  or  had  joined  the  court  of  the  Patriciiin  at  " 
Ravenna.  The  very  few  who  remained  in  Rome  were  for  the 
most  part  little  lietter  than  beggars,"  living  miserably  in  comers 
of  the  great  ruinous  mansions  which  they  had  no  longer  the 
means  of  keeping  up,  or  huddled  together  in  tenements  in  the 
lower  quarters  of  the  city,  where  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  malaria 
which  was  engendered  from  the  swamps  caused  by  tlie  destmction 
of  Uic  aqueducts.  The  wh olajo pul atioij,  estimated  in  l^€mlI9 
of  jAttgiiatoB-^t  about  a(m^orii  cannot  in  ^hese  -daysTiave 
■MBedcd-fgrttyihousandsciins.  \  And  these  were  all  that  were 
left  in  a  city  which,  besides  innumerable  pubUc  buildings, 
oootaiDed  nearly   eighteen   hundred   palaces  for  the   wealthy 

'  CaKiiod.  7ar.  Tti,  13;  "  populus  copiosisBimus  sUtuarum." 

■  PeUeiua  I.  Ep.  II  (Migce  V.  L.  Ixii.  p.  408) :    "  Tanta  egosUi  et  nudiliis 

ia  driUte  iata  eat,  at  tiaa  dolors  et  uigiutia  ootdis  nostri  homines,  qaos 

hOMrto  looo  unto*  idoaeos  noveramuB,  non  possimus  odapicera."    Qregory, 

Ivl^  bi>  ponUfioate.  otUn  gave  allowances  Irom  the  traaeu^  at  tba  Obuioli 

I  ol  good  laotilj  wbo  were  iu  want. 
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and  more  than  forty-six  thousand  lodging-houses  for  those  less 
well-to-do. 

Everything  in  the  place  was  stagnant.  Civil  life  was 
hopelessly  dislocated.  Political  activity  there  was  none.  The 
Senate  indeed — **  the  flower  of  the  human  race,"  in  Cassiodorus' 
conrtly  phrase  * — still  existed  in  name,  but  the  only  function 
assigned  to  it,  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justinian,  was  that 
of  regulating,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pope,  the  weights  and 
measures  used  by  tradesmen.^  There  was  no  commerce  or 
manufacture  to  restore  prosperity.  Learning  had  departed  in 
the  train  of  wealth.  Agriculture,  which  had  revived  under  the 
rule  of  Theodoric,  was  utterly  decayed.  The  Campagna,  which 
once  presented  the  appearance  of  ''  a  great  park,  studded  with 
villages,  farms,  lordly  residences,  temples,  fountains,  and  tombs," 
was  now  a  dangerous  and  pestilential  wilderness,  and  nothing 
but  the  lines  of  broken  aqueducts  and  the  charred  ruins  of 
viUaa  and  country-houses  bore  witness  to  the  life  that  once  had 
flourished  there. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Home  of 
'  the  claasical  age  seemed  doomed  to  moulder  away  ingloriously, 
the  sport  of  the  elements,  the  prey  of  robbers,  insulted  by 
barbarians,  and  wronged  by  her  own  children.  Yet  within  this 
city  of  fading  splendour  anothei*  Bome  was  growing  up.  "  The 
clearest  light  of  the  imiverse  "  was  not  extinguished,  as  Jerome 
had  once  believed.^  The  Eternal  City  was  by  no  means  dead : 
it  was  only  undergoing  the  agonies  of  transition.  The  city 
of  the  Caesars  was  in  process  of  becoming  the  city  of  the  Popes. 
Temples  and  palaces  were  faat  disappearing,  but  churches  were 
being  built  and  adorned  with  ever-increasingm^oificence. 
an<J:;;^gtha4^^^ES[Sd,  but  an  e«^gi^tical  hierSTchj^ 
:en't1SS£rplac9>  Tl\e^t^^!3iad  been(SS^p33^^® 
ihor-^g^ry  And  though  Borne  had  long 

ied  to  governliBe  wSittnSy^rce  of  arms,  she  waa  learning 
to  claim  dominion  as  the  divinely  appointed  guardian  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  Christian  religion.^    Thus  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 

»  Gassiod.  Var.  i.  18.  «  Sanct.  Pragm.  19. 

*  Hieron.  ad  Eustoch.  Praef,  in  Comm,  Estech. 

*  Greg.  Tor.  calls  Bome  ''urba  urbium  et  totiua  mwidi  caput*'  (H.  F.  v. 
Prolog.).  Cf.  8.  QaUm  Life  o.  28 :  *<  Roxnae  quae  urbiuxn  caput  est  orbisque 
domina." 
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classical  city,  and  inheriting  the  ancient  classical  tradition,  the 
mediaeval  Christian  Borne  was  gradually  coming  into  being — 
the  Borne  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  the  MartjTs,  the 
Borne  of  churches,  of  monasteries,  of  pilgrim  shrines,  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Lateran. 

It  will  he  advisable  to  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  more 
important  buildings  of  this  new  Eome. 

Of  the  great  patriarchial  churches,  the  most  venerable  was 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  near  the  Aainariau  Gate — "  the 
mother  and  head  of  all  the  churches  of  the  city  and  of  the 
world  " — originally  dedicated  to  the  Redeemer,  but  known  since 
the  sixth  century  as  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran.  It  was 
s  comparatively  small  building,  consisting  merely  of  a  nave 
and  two  allies,  but  its  decorations  and  oruameuts  were  so 
splendid  as  to  win  for  it  the  name  of  the  "  Golden  Basilica." 
Close  by,  in  the  Domus  Fauatae,  was  the  episcopal  palace,  where, 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  migration  to  Avignon,  the 
sncoesBors  of  St.  Peter  had  their  residence. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  Vatican  region — a 
territory  already  filled  with  convents,  hospitals,  and  churches — 
rose  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.'  This  great  church,  with  its 
spacious  marble-cased  atrium,  its  nave  and  four  aisles,  its 
ninety-two  columns,  its  semicircular  tribune  glistening  with 
fflosaica,  retained  substantiaUy  its  original  form  down  to  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  the  Second.    It  was  built  traditionally  by 

'  SoDW  detaita  about  St.  Peter's  are  given  iu  Greg.  Tur.  Mvnu.  i,  SB. 
Ibonl  tbe  tomb  be  writes  aa  [oUowa :  "  Hoc  sepulcrum  sub  altari  collocKtum 
flUe  rmram  habetnr.  Bed  quL  oraro  desiderat,  reaeratis  cancellis  qoibos 
looiM  III«  ambitor,  accedit  super  eepiUcrtun ;  si  bid  feooatotla  psrvola  pate- 
bcto,  iminlEo  iDtrorsum  capite,  quae  necessitas  promit  efflagitat.  Nco 
eReotuB,  ai  petilionifi  tuitum  iusta  proferatiu  oratio.  Quod  si  beata 
dMiderat  pignora,  palliolom  aliquod  momeataita  pensatum  facit 
I,  delude  vigilans  ao  ioiunans,  devotisaima  depreoatur,  ut  devolioni 
MIMVirtui apostolicBBoQragettu.  MirumdEotut  gi fides  honuuis  praevaluerit, 
a  twiHi^"  paUiolum  elevalum  ita  imbuitui  divina  virtute,  ut  multo  ampllus 
qnani  prioa  penwrerat  pondcret;  at  tiuio  vcit  qui  levavcriC,  cum  eius  giatia 
dne  quod  petiit.  Multi  euim  et  olaves  aureat  ad  raserandOB  cancelloB 
Mppuleri  tacinut,  qui  lerentes  piro  benodicUone  priorsB  aocipiunt,  quibus 
tribolatoruut  medeantuc."  Oregorfsa^nalao:  "  Extant  hodie  apud 
Btfaeni  Bomanam  duae  iu  lapide  fossulae,  super  quem  beati  apostoll,  deflazo 
polite,  orbtionem  coDtra  ipaum  Simonenl  Magum  ad  Dominum  eOudamnt. 
la  qndMU  cum  de  pluvUa  lymphae  ooUeatae  fuetiut,  a  motbidie  expetuntur, 
ino  mu  tanitatcm  tribuunt." 
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Constantine,  who^  according  to  the  Papal  biographer, ''  erected 
a  basilica  over  the  body  of  the  blessed  Peter,  which  he  enclosed 
in  a  bronze  case."  ^  The  workmanship  of  the  edifice  was  bad, 
and  the  building  must  have  seemed  mean  when  compared  with 
those  of  a  former  age.  The  materials  used  were  taken  largely 
from  other  structures,  the  walls  being  a  patchwork  of  fragments, 
and  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the  pillars  being  dissimilar.  Yet  the 
site  was  hallowed  by  memories  of  the  Christian  martyrs  tortured 
to  death  by. Nero,  and  by  the  tradition  of  St.  Peter's  crucifixion. 
And,  above  all,  the  precious  relic  of  the  Apostle's  body  lying  in 
its  golden  vault  made  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican  the  centre  of 
the  religious  life  of  Bome.  The  tomb  of  the  Jewish  fisherman 
was,  as  it  were,  the  palladium  of  Boman  greatness ;  it  was  the 
one  spot  where  a  Boman  could  still  feel  that  his  city  had  not 
entirely  lost  its  claim  upon  the  reverence  of  the  world.  Hither, 
for  the  festival  on  the  29th  of  June,  came  long  trains  of  pilgrims 
from  far-distant  lands.^  Hither  the  princes  of  the  earth  sent 
costly  offerings  to  the  chief  of  the  Apostles.  Here — ^to  take 
but  a  few  instances  which  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
supplies — Theodoric,  though  an  Arian  and  a  Goth,  "  worshipped 
with  the  deep  devotion  of  a  Catholic,"  ®  and  presented  at  the 
altar  two  silver  candlesticks  seventy  pounds  in  weight.^  Here 
Clovis  the  Frank  offered  "  a  royal  gift  adorned  with  precious 

*  TAher  Vtmt,  Vita  Silvestri. 

*  At  this  time  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims  amiuaUy  came  to  Bome :  **  the 
magnets  which  drew  them  were  dead  men's  bones,  their  goal  a  grave,  their 
reward  a  prayer  before  it."  (Gf.  Prudentius:  "  Innimieros  cineres  sanctorum 
Bomula  in  urbe  Vidimus.")  Paulinus  of  Nola  used  to  make  an  annual  journey 
thither,  as  also  did  the  solitary  mentioned  in  Greg.  Dial.  iii.  17.  Greg.  Tur. 
H.  F,  ii.  6  has  a  curious  story  of  a  Gaulish  bishop  who  went  to  Rome  to  pray 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Huns,  '*  scilicet  ut,  adiunctis  sibi  apostolicae  virtutis 
patrociniis,  quae  humiliter  ad  Dominum  flagitabat,  mereretur  faciUus 
obtinere."  People  usuaUy  came  for  the  Festival  of  the  Apostles  (Greg.  Horn, 
in  Ev.  zzzvii.  §  9).  Gregory  encouraged  such  pilgrimages  {Epp.  viii.  22) ; 
but  they  were  frequently  productive  of  evil  results.  See  the  celebrated  letter 
of  Boni&Mse  to  Cuthbert  of  Oanterbury,  a.d.  748  (Haddan  and  Stubbs 
Counoila  iii.  881).    An  epigram  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans  is  worth  quoting — 

**  Non  tantimi  isse  iuvat  Bomam  bene  vivere  quantum 
Vel  Bomae,  vel  ubi  vita  agitur  hominis. 
Non  via,  credo,  pedum,  sed  morum  ducit  ad  astra, 
Quis  quid  ubique  gerit,  spectat  ab  arce  Deus.'* 

*  Anonym.  Vdlea :  "  devotissimus  ao  si  oatholious.** 

*  Lih.  PonU  VUa  Hormisdae. 
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stones," '  as  the  firetfruits  of  his  conversion,  and  the  earnest  of 
the  connexion  which  was  to  ho  in  aftei>tiiues  between  his  ovvu 
successors  and  those  of  the  Apostle.  Justin,  too,  sent  from 
Constantinople  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ornamented  with 
jewels,  embroidered  cloths,  and  volumes  of  the  Gospels  in  costly 
bindings  set  with  precious  stones  * ;  and  similar  presents  were 
made  by  Justinian  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Gothic 
War."  Lastly,  the  veteran  Beliaariua,  from  bis  share  of  tlie  spoils, 
dedicated  here  a  golden  cross  inlaid  with  gems,  on  which  his 
victories  were  enumerated;  and  two  large  candlesticks  of  silver 
gilt,  which  in  the  ninth  century  still  stood  "  before  the  body  of 
St,  Peter."  *  The  Vatican  Basilica,  thne  enriched,  gradually  came 
to  represent  the  jwwer  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  city.  And  when  at  last  Honorius  the  First  stripped 
Hadrian's  finest  temple  of  its  metal  tiles  to  adorn  St.  Peter's 
roof,'  the  act  was  but  the  logical  conclusion  of  a  sequence  of 
events  which  bad  converted  Kome  from  a  city  of  Emperors  and 
soldiers  and  jurists  into  a  city  of  pUgrims  and  monks  and  priests. 
Scarcely  less  rich,  and  certainly  more  beautiful  thau  St. 
Peter's,  was  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul — the  magnificent  cliurch 
oompleted  by  Honorius  on  the  Ostian  Way,  where  once  a  chapel 
marked  the  traditional  site  of  the  Apostle's  martyrdom.  It  had 
been  superbly  decorated  by  Galla  Phicidia,  the  sister  of  Hononus, 
under  the  guidance  of  Pope  Leo,  and  at  this  time  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  splendid  and  impressive  cbui'ch  in  Home,  The  eiglity 
magnificent  pillars,  the  marble  casing  of  tlie  walls,  the  gilded 
cfdliog,  and  the  great  arch  resplendent  with  mosaics,  must  have 
presented  a  truly  dazzling  spectacle  for  the  throngs  of  pilgiims 
who  came  to  pay  their  vowa  at  the  tomb  of  the  Doctor  of  the 
Gentiles. 

"  By  Tiber's  ourront  where  the  turf  oa  the  left  bank  U  grazed, 

And  Ostia's  tottd  guordeth  the  hollowed  groniid, 

Oar  prinoe'a  (avoor  there  to  Paul  a  stately  tane  apr&iaed. 

And  pranked  with  golden  pUles  the  olrouit  round. 

"  With  bFanohing  (oil  of  metal  blue  on  high  the  buroiahed  beama, 
The  aisles  are  raddy  as  the  morning  ray ; 
OF  pillars  white  'neath  ^Ided  vault  a  fourfold  order  gleams, 
And  arches  dyed  as  green  a«  leoa  in  May."  ■ 

'  Zrtb.  Pont.  Vi(a  UomMiae.        '  lind,.  Vita  HormUdas ;  Vita  Joan.  I, 
'  Tbid.  Vita  Joan,  II.  •  Tbid.  I'ita  Vigilii.  '  Ibid.  Tita  Batumi. 

•  Pmdentias  Prrialet^.  ^i.  45-54.  (Translated  by  F.  St.  John  Thaekeray.) 
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The  liberian  Basilica  on  the  Esquiline,  and  that  of  St. 
Lawrence  outside  the  walls  on  the  road  to  Tivoli,  complete  the 
number  of  the  five  ancient  patriarchial  churches  of  Bome.  Of 
these  the  former,  S.  Maria  ^Maggiore,  is  interesting  for  the 
remarkable  mosaics  executed  by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Third,  and 
also  for  the  fact  that  it  was  probably  the  first  Soman  church 
dedicated  to  the  Viigin  Mary.  The  title  conferred  on  it  is 
supposed  to  commemorate  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  orthodox  affirmation  that  Mary  was  indeed  the 
Mother  of  God.  The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  site  of  the 
martyr's  grave,  is  alleged  to  have  been  founded  by  Constantine, 
and  was  rebuilt  by  Gregory's  predecessor.  Pope  Pelagius  the 
Second,^  who  also  is  believed  to  have  brought  &om  Constanti- 
nople relics  of  St  Stephen  the  Protomartyr,  and  to  have  caused 
them  to  be  placed  in  St.  Lawrence's  coffin. 

The  five  basilicas  above  mentioned  had  for  long  been  held 
in  peculiar  and  universal  honour.  They  were  not  assigned  to 
any  cardinals,  but  were  presided  over  by  the  Bishop  of  Eome 
himself,  while  the  whole  body  of  Christians  dispersed  through- 
out the  world  constituted  their  community.  By  the  time  of 
Gregory,  moreover,  along  with  these  five,  two  other  basilicas 
were  regarded  with  special  veneration — that  of  S.  Sebastiano  on 
the  Appian  Way,  and  that  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  These, 
''the  seven  churches  of  Bome,"  became,  from  the  sixth  century,  the 
goal  of  pilgrimages,  and  the  central  points  of  Catholic  devotion. 

Besides  these  seven  great  churches,  Bome,  at  this  time,  pos- 
sessed about  twenty-eight  tituli,^  or  parish  churches,  in  which  the 
sacraments  were  regularly  administered,  and  which  were  each 
under  the  charge  of  a  cardinal-presbyter.  Some  of  these  were 
of  great  antiquity,  and,  for  the  interest  of  their  associations, 
equalled  the  more  celebrated  basilicas.  Such  was  S.  Pudenziana 
on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  traditionally  the  oldest  church  in  Bome, 
and  built  where  the  house  of  Pudens  had  once  given  harbourage 

'  Ub.  P<mt.  Viia  PelagU  II. 

*  The  original  number  was  twenty-five  {Lib.  Pont.  VUa  MarceUi).  In  499 
there  were  twenty-eight,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Synodu^  Bom.  i.  ann.  499, 
"de  toUendo  ambitn  in  comltiis  pontificiis.'*  (Labbe  Cone.  iv.  p.  1316.)  In 
the  acts  of  the  synod  held  by  Gregory  in  694,  five  of  the  tituli  of  499  are 
omitted  (vis.  SS.  Aemiliana,  Orescentiana,  Nioomedes,  Matthaeos,  Galas),  and 
three  new  ones  appear  (vis.  S.  Balbina,  SS.  Marcellinus  and  Petros,  and 
Quatuor  Goronati). 
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to  St  Peter;  snch  also  were  S.  demraite,  S.  Priaca  on  the 
Ayentine,  and  S.  Prassede.  In  addition  to  these  twenty-eight 
titnli,  there  were  in  Borne  a  mnltitade  of  other  bnildings 
connected  with  the  service  of  religion — chnrGhe%  chapels, 
shrines  and  oratories,  hospitals,  gnest-honses  and  convents,  the 
number  of  which  was  steadily  and  incessantly  on  the  increase. 

Of  tJie  Christian  places  of  worship  in  this  period  two  charac- 
teristics require  a  passing  notice. 

First,  their  aichitectnre  was  basilican,  and  their  distingaiahing 
quality  was  severe  simplicity.  On  their  exteriors  little  care 
was  bestowed — ^in  striking  contrast  to  the  temples  of  antiquity. 
Their  interiors  exhibit  tJie  same  general  features — a  nave  with 
two  aisles  divided  by  stately  lines  of  columns,  a  semicircular 
apse,  and  (when  there  happened  to  be  a  transept)  an  arch  in 
front  of  the  apse.  The  vacant  spaces  on  arch  and  apse  and 
walls  were  adorned  with  mosaics,  austere  and  solemn  in  con- 
ception, but  most  brilliant  in  effect.  The  introduction  of  such 
decorations  was  not  indeed  universally  acceptable,  but  it  was 
becoming  increasingly  common,  and  not  a  few  eminent  church- 
men wrote  or  spoke  in  their  defence.  Paulinus,  for  instance, 
upheld  the  practice  on  the  ground  that  pictorial  representa- 
tions supplied  food  for  thought  to  the  people  in  the  intervals  of 
the  services  ^ ;  and  Gregory  himself,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
supported  the  custom  for  reasons  somewhat  similar.^  An 
atrium,  with  a  fountain  in  the  midst,  enclosed  by  a  colonnade, 
usually  formed  the  approach  to  these  churches,  and  not  un- 
frequently  almost  hid  them  from  view. 

Secondly,  the  Boman  churches  were  constructed  to  a  great 
extent  from  old  materials.  We  have  already  remarked  this  in 
the  case  of  the  Vatican  BasUica  ;  and  the  Vatican^Basilica  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Thus  the  pavement  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul  was  patched  with  more  than  nine  hundred 
miscellaneous  inscriptions,  and  its  columns  were  the  spoil  of 
ancient  buildings.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  again, 
was  adorned  with  columns  of  Greek  marble,  taken  most  probably 
from  the  Baths  of  Trajan  or  of  Titus ;  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  was  rebuilt  by  Pelagius  with  stones  and  columns  from 
the  Baths  of  Constantine ;  the  pillars  of  St.  Sabina  seem  once 

>  Paulin.  Poem,  zzvii.  542,  sqq, 
«  See  below,  VoL  n.  pp.  7i-76. 
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to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Diana.  In  some  few  in- 
stances ancient  public  buildings  had  been  appropriated  in  their 
entirety  for  Christian  worship.  The  Templum  Sacrae  Urbis, 
for  instance,  had  been  turned  into  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  and  the  Basilica  of  Junius  Bassus  had  been  renamed 
by  Pope  Simplicius  after  St  Andrew.  The  actual  shrines 
of  paganism,  however,  were  not  in  Gregory's  day  turned  to  this 
accoimt.  They  remained  barred  and  empty,  the  home  of 
myriads  of  foul  crawling  things,  and  the  haunt  (so  it  was 
thought)  of  evil  spirits.  However,  on  May  13,  609,  Boniface 
the  Fourth  dedicated  the  Pantheon  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  All 
the  Martyrs,  and  placed  in  a  porphyry  basin  under  the  high 
altar  no  less  than  twenty-eight  cart-loads  of  bones  from  the 
Catacombs.^  And  this  was  the  commencement  of  a  general 
appropriation  of  pagan  shrines.  The  Temple  of  Janus  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Dionysius ;  that  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  to 
St  Lawrence;  that  of  Saturn  to  the  Saviour;  and  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Eome  a  chapel  was  con- 
secrated to  St.  Peter.  Thus  did  Christianity  triumph  eventually 
over  the  ancient  gods ;  but  in  the  sixth  century,  as  I  have 
said,  this  wholesale  appropriation  hadngtj^etiiegun. 
Suobr^en,  was  tl^Rmll^f  Gregory's  cfiilSK^^ — a( 

Hfl^,  a/Ci^Tof  "T^^ea  Lemg[es  and  of  gorgeous-TJllTtrches,  a  city 
mfm  wicn  all  that  ministered  to  worloly  glury  Slimed  to  have 
passed  away,  yet  to  which  the  greater  crown  of  spiritual 
dominion  was  on  the  point  of  being  awarded.  ^^^^^GfegoryT 
was  not  the  Some  of  the  Republic  or  the  Rome^of  ih 


it  was  the  Eo^  oTthe^Chufc^  of  ^^Topes)  of  thCMkidle  AgesT) 

I  will  conclude  ihis  l^hapter  wiHTashort  sceount  driJSe 
situation  and  power  of  the  Papacy  at  this  time. 

{d)  Tlie  Papacy, 

On  the  13th  of  August,  554,  the  Emperor  Justinian  promul- 
gated a  document  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  in  which 
he  formally  declared  Italy  to  be  reunited  to  his  Empire,  confirmed 

'  Lib!  PofU.  VUa  Bonifacii  TV, ;  Paul.  Diao.  Eist,  Lang,  iy.  86.  It  is  said 
that  from  the  magnificent  dedication  services  dates  the  origin  of  the  Festival 
of  AU  Saints. 
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the  acts  of  the  Ostrogothic  sovereigns  firom  Theodotic  to  Tbeo- 
dabad,  and  ngolated  the  afiairs  of  the  provincfl  in  a  series  of 
legislative  enactments.  Of  lliis  edict  tee  need  here  notice  only 
two  sections,  which  are  important  for  the  light  tliey  cast  on  the 
position  of  tfaa  Pope.  The  19th  section,  "  De  Mensuris  et 
Foaderibiis,"  runs  thns:  "  In  order  that  no  occasion  of  fraad  or 
injniy  to  the  provinces  may  arise,  we  decree  that  produce  be 
futmished  and  money  received  according  to  those  weights  and 
measttres  which  Oar  Piety  hath  by  these  presents  entrustod  to 
the  keeping  of  the  most  blessed  Pope  and  the  most  honourable 
Senate,"  Here,  then,  we  (Observft  that  a  ^aJlgr  c^p«*«)y 
secati^-4i«^ii]ess  is  comTft(*t©3~lo^the  Bishop  of'B^ll«,wEo^iu 
ifais-Mgaid,  is  plafeed-OTr  an  adminismiLivc  eijTiairty  with  the 
Boman  Senate.  Bat  the  12th  section  of  the  edict,  dealing 
with  the  appointment  of  the  civil  governors  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  is  even  more  startling.  It  is  thns  worded :  "  We 
order,  moreover,  that  fit  and  proper  persons,  able  to  administer 
the  local  government,  be  chosen  as  go%'emor3  of  the  provinces 
by  the  bishops  and  chief  persona  of  each  province  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province  itself."  By  this  law  E^^Ex^iwere 
given  a  certaittiofliK^  an(^;]^SrtfW  in  the  H^an  j^orin^frv 
goVerfiSBnl>  hettceTof  conrse,  C^e  TOp>,  who  a^MetKapoUtaa 
aftd—Patriafch  had  "nhhounded  InfineHbe  with  the  provincial 
bishops,  obtained  in31r§CtIJ^ff^fi a^Ty  thS  secular  ^Vemineu^ 
not  only  of  his  own  city,  but"Htso  of  all  tnS'citiofl  in  which  his 
provincial  bishops  resided.  The  importance  of  such  an  enactment 
for  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Papacy  is  too  obvious  to 
require  enlarging  on. 

The  Gothic  War,  then,  in  many  respects,  tended  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Tij^T^  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  showni, 
his  legal  powers  were  eirtegded.  And  in  the  second  place,  hia 
authority  was  atnmgthened  ByM,Jie  very,  circumstancea  of  his 
environmenti'^n  tf^^ftrB^gSred  aEka  of  rank  anfl,  weaEB^md 
Jeantli^T^utj^^l^tAtiea'^'  ti^-teligiSHi  hgjfound  hims&lf  au^iSnae, 
"The  BljipSJ^  wa^  fij^^^nw^,^  ^^nstanliii opt^",  "thir  Byzantine 
Govmiorlield  his  coOrTiri  Ravennaptbe-  Senate  was  a  pithleaa 
shadow.  The  few  subordinate  officials  who  occupied  the  Palatine 
were  not  of  such  standing  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  him, 
Tbr'fepj  was  the -man  of  highest  ranjrjn  HoTTn!r«nd  he  repre- 
HKlteinhe  only  farman  iaetiliutiotr-ffhich"  yet  felained  vitality. 
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the  only  one  which  in  an  age  of  universal  corruption  and  decay 
continued  fresh  and  vigorous.  To  the  Church  men  looked  for 
maintenance  and  guidance,  and  the  Pope  was  head  of  the 
Church.  Hence  his  authority,  though  still  vague  and  undefined, 
was  none  the  less  real  and  acknowledged ;  and  as  the  Emperor's 
bold  on  Italy  grew  laxer,  and  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
Church  increased,  the  claims  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
became  more  daring  and  far-reaching,  until  at  last  all  indepen- 
dent secular  jurisdiction  was  completely  set  aside. 

Nevertheless,  before  the  time  of  Gregory's  pontificate,  the 
Papal  power  was  very  far  from  being  consolidated.  On  the 
contrary,  the  prestige  of  the  Bishops  of  Some  had  fallen  low, 
and,  at  the  first,  the  Byzantine  conquest  seemed  to  have  brought 
them  nothing  but  mortification  and  misfortune.  A  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  time  will  make  this  evident. 

During  the  period  of  the  Gtothic  monarchy,  the  Popes,  on 
the  whole,  were  considerately  treated,  and  permitted  to  exercise 
a  very  wide  discretion  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  But  in  spite  of  the  concessions  made  to  them  by  the 
Arian  government,  they  were  dissatisfied.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
Felix,  Boniface,  and  John  the  Second,  while  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  the  Goths,  yet  secretly  hankered  after  the  rule  of 
the  orthodox  Emperor.  Pope  Agapetus  also  seems  to  have  shared 
this  sentiment.  On  his  visit  to  Constantinople,  this  prelate 
commenced,  indeed,  by  abusing  Justinian  as  ^'a  new  Diocletian," 
but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  degrade  from  his  see  the 
Monophysite  Patriarch,  Anthimus,  and  to  appoint  the  orthodox 
Mennas  in  his  room  ^ ;  and  this  act  of  compliance  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  so  pleased  Agapetus  that  he  too  began  to  cherish 
an  ideal  of  i-eunion  between  the  orthodox  Boman  Church 
and  the  orthodox  Boman  Emperor.  The  realization  of  this 
ideal,  however,  was  left  to  the  succeeding  Pope,  Silverius,  who 
in  536  actually  invited  BeUsarius  to  Bome,  and  persuaded 
the  Bomans  to  deliver  up  their  city  to  the  Catholic  Emperor's 
general* 

But  the  Popes  soon  had  good  reason  to  regret  their  Gothic 

^  Lib.  Pont,  Vita  Agapeti ;  Liberatus  BreviaHum  21 ;  Zonarfts,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  166,  167.  Dante  (Pcwadiao  cant.  yi.  18,  s^g.)  represents  Justinian  as 
originaUy  holding  Monophysite  opinions,  and  converted  by  Agapetus. 

•  Prooop.  jBett.  QotK  i.  14. 
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masters.  SUveriua,  in  his  hostility  to  the  Arians,  had  over- 
looked the  theological  caprices  of  Jostioian  and  the  Mono- 
pbysite  leaoiDgs  of  the  all-powerful  Theodora.'  The  Empress, 
who  "dung  to  her  Monophysite  creed  as  if  it  had  been  some 
new  form  of  sensual  gratification,"  strongly  resented  the  deposi- 
tion of  Anthimus,  and  was  resolved  by  any  means  to  restore 
him  U)  his  dignities.  In  537,  aecordingly,  she  wrote  abruptly 
to  Silverius :  "  Delay  not  to  come  to  us,  or,  at  least,  restore 
Anthimus  to  his  see."  Silverius  groaned  aloud  when  he  read 
the  letter,  and  exclaimed,  "  Now  1  know  that  this  affair  will 
brinj;  about  my  death,"  Nevertheless,  putting  his  trust  in  God 
and  St.  I'eter,  he  replied  :  "  Most  Noble  Empress,  never  will  I  do 
what  ynu  ask,  or  recall  a  heretic  who  has  been  coiideomed  in  his 
wickedness." 

It  chanced  that  at  this  time  there  resided  at  Constantinople, 
as  Papal  representative,  a  certain  Vigilius,  an  ambitious  and 
unscrupulous  man  of  aristocratic  parentage  and  sympathies.  In 
532  this  person  had  been  nominated  by  Pope  Boniface  the 
Second  as  Im  own  successor  in  the  Holy  See ;  but  this  flagrant 
infringement  of  the  elective  rights  of  the  clergy  and  people  had 
provoked  such  a  tumult  that  Boniface  was  compelled  to  bum 
the  obnoxious  decree,  acknowledging  it  to  be  contrary  to  law.' 
The  failure  of  this  attempt  naturally  deprived  Vigilius  of  any 
chance  he  might  have  had  of  being  elected  by  fair  means  to  the 
coveted  office.  But  he  did  not  yet  abandon  all  hojie.  His 
influence  was  sufficient  to  procure  him  the  post  of  "  apocrisi- 
arius  "  or  Papal  ambassador,  at  Constantinople ;  and  here  he 
settled  down  to  watch  the  course  of  events  and  await  his 
opjiortunity  for  striking  a  blow  for  the  great  ecclesiastical 
prize.  The  quarrel  between  Silverius  and  the  Empress  gave 
him  the  opening  he  desired. 

Theodora  and  Vigilius  soon  came  to  an  agreement.  Theo- 
dora, for  her  part,  promised  the  Nuncio  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  and  the  bishopric  of  Kome  ;  while  on  his  side  Vigilius 
undertook  virtually  to  annul  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  by 

'  Forthestor^of  Silverius,  aee  hih.  Font.  TiM  Silvmi;  LiberntuE  Orevtur. 
St;  Prooop.  fieU.  Qnlh.  I.  3G:  Su(.  Art.  i,  Theds  kutborB  do  ual  alw«;a 
■pea  la  points  of  dctMl,  but  tbo;  leave  ua  in  no  uncertainty  m  to  tbo  gonaral 
onUiiM  ol  tha  story  of  Silvariua. 

'  Uk.  Ponl.  nta  Domfacii  It. 
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formally  recognizing  as  his  brethren  in  the  faith  the  Mono- 
physite  Anthimus^  Theodosins  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
Severus  of  Antioch.  These  preliminaries  completed,  Yigilius 
set  out  for  Italy,  bearing  written  orders  to  Belisarius  to  seek 
out  a  pretext  for  degrading  Silverius,  or  at  least  to  send  him 
speedily  to  Constantinople. 

This  commission  was  little  to  the  mind  of  a  general  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity.  He  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  on  reading  the  letter,  ''  I  will  do  her 
bidding,  but  he  who  gains  by  the  death  of  Silverius  shall 
answer  for  it  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Yet  BeUsarius  had 
not  the  courage  to  disobey,  and  his  wife  Antonina,  who  was 
imder  obligation  to  the  Empress,  spurred  him  on.  A  ridiculous 
charge  of  treason  was  accordingly  trumped  up  against  Silverius, 
and  a  letter  was  manufactured  in  which  he  was  represented  as 
offering  to  open  the  Asinarian  Gktte  to  the  Goths,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  city.  Even  now  Belisarius  made  an  efibrt  to  save  the 
unhappy  Pope.  He  sent  for  him  to  his  palace  on  the  Pincian, 
and  earnestly  advised  him  to  submit  to  Theodora  and  restore 
Anthimus.  Silverius  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal ;  but  he 
took  the  precaution,  when  the  interview  was  ended,  of  quitting 
the  Lateran,  and  taking  sanctuary  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sabina  on 
the  Aventine.  Hence,  after  an  interval,  Belisarius  summoned 
him  a  second  time,  and  urged  him  once  again  to  accede  to  the 
Imperial  demand.  This  audience,  like  the  former,  was  without 
result ;  no  violence,  however,  was  ofiered  to  the  person  of  the 
Pope,  who  was  permitted  to  return  in  safety  to  his  asylum.  At 
last  there  came  a  third  summons,  and  Silverius  rightly  judged 
that  the  end  was  at  hand.  Surrounded  by  liis  weeping  clergy 
and  friends,  he  went  in  mournful  procession  to  the  Pincian 
Palace.  "  At  the  first  and  second  veils "  his  attendants  were 
stopped,  and  he  ''passed  on  alone,  and  was  seen  no  more."  The 
Pope  was  taken  straight  to  the  general's  cabinet,  where  he  found 
Antonina  reclining  on  a  couch,  and  Belisarius  sitting  at  her 
feet.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  the  shameless  woman  cried  out, 
"  What  have  we  and  the  Komans  done  to  you,  Pope  Silverius, 
that  you  should  betray  us  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths  ? "  While 
she  was  speaking,  John,  Subdeacon  of  the  First  Begion,  tore  the 
pallium  &om  the  Bishop's  shoulders.  He  was  then  hustled  into 
an  adjoining  room,  and  compelled  to  change  his  vestments  for  a 
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■laalfs  frock;  and  iw iiwlini  Sixms;  soMeftcxm  of  die 
Ragiwi,  conlT  aimoQDoed  to  dw  waitnigckigT.  ^  Bcipe  Sil^smos 
is  depowJ,  and  has  become  a  mook.*  Tlie  priests  fled.  Hie 
abandoDed  Fdnliff  was  handed  oTer  to  T^flios.  who  sient  him 
into  exile  at  Pttaia  in  Lycia.  In  dw  same  mondt  by  die  com- 
mand of  BdifMna^  die  £uce  of  an  election  was  gone  diroogh, 
and  Tigilins  was  amaeoated  Bishop  of  Bome. 

Cnzioiialj  *'««i»g^,  Justinian  himfrif  seems  to  ha\«  beoi 
ignonmt  of  these  tzansactiona.  At  any  nte«  when  the  Bishop  of 
Eiitaim,  sympathizing  with  SQTerins»  made  representations  in 
his  £tToar  at  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  instandy  gaTe  omlers 
that  the  exiled  Pope  shoold  be  brought  to  trial  at  Borne:  if 
innocent  of  the  chaiges  brought  against  him,  he  was  to  be 
reinstated  in  his  dignities ;  if  guilty,  he  was  to  be  allowed  his 
choioe  of  any  bishopric  other  than  that  of  Bome.  Silverins^ 
however,  benefited  litde  by  this  &TOur.  When  he  arrived  in 
Borne  he  was  once  more  delivered  over  to  his  rival,  who  banished 
him  to  the  Island  of  Fklmaiia,  and  shordy  afterwards  procured  hi^ 
death  by  violence  or  starvation.    Such  was  the  end  of  Silverius. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Yigilius  to  drink  of  the  cup  of 
humiliation.  After  his  consecration  he  had  declared  his 
adhesion  to  the  Four  General  Councils,  his  acceptance  of  the 
Tome  of  Leo,  and  his  approval  of  the  anathema  of  Meunas 
against  the  Monophysites.  Of  course,  he  dared  not  in  tho 
beginning  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  compact  with  Theodoni ;  and 
as  time  went  on  he  found  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his 
doing  so  increased  rather  than  diminished.  At  lengtli,  when 
the  demands  of  the  Empress  became  pressing,  he  wrote  a  secret 
letter  to  his  "brethren"  Anthimus,  Theodosius,  and  Severus, 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  held  and  always  had  held  a  belief 
identical  with  theirs,  but  pledged  them  to  keep  the  matter  secret 
for  the  present.^  With  this  letter  he  enclosed  a  confession  of  faith 
which,  according  to  Liberatus,  was  heretical  and  subversive  of 
the  Tome  of  Leo.  These  documents  satisfied  the  Empress  for  a 
time.  When,  however,  she  found  that  the  Pope  showed  no 
signs  of  taking  further  steps,  she  grew  angry  and  imi>ationt, 
and  wrote  to  him  "  to  fulfil  the  promise  you  made  of  your  own 
free  will  concerning  our  father  Anthimus,  and  rocall  him  to 
office."    But  the  VigiUus  who  made  the  engagement  was 

*  Liberatus  Bttviar,  22. 
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a  very  di£ferent  man  &om  the  Vigilius  who  was  called  upou 
to  execute  it.  As  Pope  he  was  no  longer  free.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  annul  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  or 
tamper  with  the  inveterate  traditions  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
Not  the  meanest  of  all  his  sufiGragans  would  for  one  moment 
have  tolerated  such  an  outrage.  So  Vigilius,  having  to  choose 
between  the  fury  of  the  Empress  and  the  revolt  of  all  the  West, 
accepted  the  former  as  the  lesser  evil,  and  forwarded  the 
following  reply  to  his  former  confederate :  **  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  do  this  thing.  Aforetime  I  spoke  wrongly  and  foolishly ; 
but  now  I  will  in  no  wise  consent  to  recall  a  man  that  is  a 
heretic  and  under  ban  of  anathema.  Although  I  be  an 
unworthy  vicar  of  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter,  yet  what  can  be 
said  against  my  holy  predecessors,  Agapetus  and  Silverius, 
who  condemned  him  ? "  ^ 

Theodora  was  not  a  woman  one  could  play  with.  She 
received  the  defiance  in  August,  545,  and  she  instantly  des- 
patched an  officer  to  Bome  with  these  instructions :  **  If  you 
find  the  Pope  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  spare  him ;  if  in  the 
Lateran,  or  the  palace,  or  any  church,  instantly  put  him  on 
board  ship  and  bring  him  hither  to  us.  And  if  you  do  not  do 
thus,  by  Him  who  liveth  for  ever,  I  will  have  you  flayed  alive.*' 
It  seems  that  Vigilius  was  unpopular  with  the  Bomans,  who 
accused  him,  among  other  things,  of  killing  a  notary  by  a  blow 
on  the  face,  and  of  causing  his  own  nephew  to  be  beaten  to 
death.  Theodora's  emissary,  therefore,  did  not  apprehend  any 
serious  opposition  to  the  arrest.  On  the  22nd  of  November, 
545,  Vigilius  went  in  state  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Gaecilia  in  Trastevere,  to  assist  at  the  patronal  festival  and 
to  give  the  communion  to  the  people.  While  thus  engaged,  he 
was  addressed  by  the  Byzantine  officer,  who  requested  him  to 
accompany  him  to  the  ship.  The  Pope  obeyed.  The  people, 
stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the  affair,  followed  in  large 
crowds,  beseeching  the  Bishop's  prayers ;  and  when  Vigilius  had 
offered  a  short  petition,  they  all  cried, ''  Amen."  The  ship  then 
weighed  anchor.  But  as  the  Bomans  watched  it  glide  away, 
they  were  suddenly  seized  with  a  strange  frenzy,  and  catching 
up  any  missile  that  came  to  hand,  they  hurled  it  after  their 
departing  Bishop,  shrieking,  '*  Hunger  go  with  thee !   mortality 

«  L^,  ParU,  Ttta  VigiUi. 
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go  with  thee!  tfaoa  hast  done  evil  to  Che  Bomans:  may  evil 
find  thee  wberever  thoa  goest ! "  With  these  ill-omeaed  cries 
ringiiig  is  his  eais,  the  fifty-tUDtb  bishop  of  Borne  was  escorted 
to  Sicily,  where  he  seems  U>  have  lemained  in  partial  couSoe- 
iBssA  for  over  a  year.' 

The  afbir  of  Anthimua  was  now  dropped,  or  at  least  was 
ovoadiadowed  by  the  contTOTersy  of  the  Three  Chapters.  It  is, 
indeed,  possible  that  Yigilins's  removal  to  Sicily  was  occssioued 
aa  nrach  by  his  refosal  to  subscribe  to  JustiniaQ's  edict  of  54^^, 
as  by  the  animos  of  Theodora.  And  if  so.  his  exile  iu  Sicily 
was  intended  at  once  as  a  punishment  and  as  a  means  of 
persuading  him  to  withdraw  bis  opposition.  Since,  however, 
exile  was  not  sufficient  to  break  his  spirit,  Vigilias  was  at 
length  sommoned  to  the  Imperial  city  itself.  The  history  of  this 
miserable  controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters  will  be  related  in 
Uie  sequel;  here  we  need  only  remark  the  loss  of  Papal  prestige 
which  was  its  immediate  result.  The  Pope,  indeed,  presented  to 
the  world  a  sorry  spectacle.  The  West  was  at  once  indignant 
and  amazed  when  it  beheld  its  Patriarch  and  foremost  Bishop, 
now  clinging  to  the  breaking  pillars  of  an  altar,  while  nide 
•oldiera,  dragging  at  hair  and  beard  and  legs,  sought  to  teai- 
him  from  his  asylum  ;  now  sweating  and  trembling  in  bis  prison 
bed-chuiiber,  listening  in  terror  to  the  calls  of  the  sentries,  and 
dnaiding  each  moment  lest  they  should  break  in  and  assassinate 
lun;  now  furtively  squeezing  his  portly  frame  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  palace  wall  when  he  fled  for  safety  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Euphemia.'  Such  humiliations  were  little  calculated  to 
enhance  the  dignity  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  Still  less 
condacive  to  respect  was  the  irresolution  exhibited  by  the  Pope 
himself,  whose  teigiversations,  recantations,  and  tinal  abject 
sabokission,  made  his  name  a  byword  for  his  own  and  all 
SQCceeding  generationa  It  was  a  distinct  relief  to  the  Bomau 
defgy  when,  on  June  7,  555,  V^ilius  expired  in  Sicily,  thus 
maldng  a  vacancy  for  a  man  of  stronger  calibre.^ 


■  Fa«  knothst  version  oF  the  ttor?  of  YigUius's  depulare  from  Romo,  eee 
«  Pro  dejeiu.  Trium  Capital,  iv.  9. 

'  Vi^Ui  Eneyeliea  (Migne  P.  L.  liii.  pp.  53-59). 

*  II  b  rignlBcuit  of  Uie  hostile  leeliug  in  Bome,  that  Yigilios  waa  not 
ImvM,  m  wu  usu&l,  in  St.  Peter's,  but  "  od  sanctum  Marcallum,  via  Sttlkri*  " 
(6*6.  Pmt.  Fifd  Vigitii). 
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Vigilius  was  succeeded  by  Pelagius,  the  brave  Archdeacon 
who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Gothic  War.  He  had 
accompanied  the  late  Pope  to  Constantinople,  where  he  succeeded 
in  so  conciliating  the  favour  of  Justinian,  that  the  latter  had 
even  proposed  to  supersede  Vigilius  and  elevate  Pelagius  to  his 
place.^  This  project,  indeed,  had  not  been  carried  out,  but  when 
news  came  of  Yigilius's  death,  Justinian  at  once  made  known  his 
wish  that  Pelagius  should  be  elected  as  his  successor. 

At  Eome,  however,  Pelagius  was  received  with  grave  suspicion. 
It  was  reported  that  he  had  bought  the  bishopric;  and  a  rumour 
— quite  unfounded,  it  seems — ^had  got  about  that  he  had  even 
been  accessory  to  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  So  universally 
was  this  story  believed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  three 
bishops  willing  to  consecrate  him,  and  the  ceremony  was  at  last 
performed  by  the  bishops  of  Perugia  and  Florence,  assisted  by 
Andrew,  a  presbyter  of  Ostia.  At  once  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  monks,  and  nobles  withdrew  from  his  communion. 

In  this  crisis  it  was  necessary  for  the  Pope  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  clear  himself  of  the  charges,  and  to  regain,  if  possible, 
the  attachment  of  his  flock.  He  accordingly  consulted  with 
Narses,  and  the  plan  which  they  agreed  upon  was  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  times.  Already,  partly  owing  to  the 
Christian  regard  for  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  partly  to  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  conducting  judicial  investigations,  partly 
perhaps  to  the  example  of  Teutonic  nations,  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  usual  to  allow  accused  persons,  particularly 
bishops,  to  purge  themselves  on  oath  at  the  shrine  of  some 
saint.*  Now,  the  Boman  saint,  Pancratius,  as  Gregory  of  Tours 
informs  us,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  an  avenger  of  perjury.' 

>  lAh.  Pant,  T%ta  TtgiUi. 

'  See  below,  p.  465,  note. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  De  Olor.  Mart.  89 :  "  Est  etiam  baud  prooul  ab  buiua  urbis 
muro  et  Fanoratiua  martyr,  valde  in  periuris  ultor.  Ad  cuius  sepulcrum,  si 
ouiusquam  mens  insana  iuramentum  immane  proferre  voluerit,  prius  quam 
sepulorum  eius  adeat,  boo  est  antequam  usque  ad  canceUos  qui  sub  arou 
babentur,  ubi  olerioorum  psaUentium  stare  mos  est,  accedat,  statim  aut 
arripitur  a  daemone  aut  cadens  in  pavimento  amittit  spiritum.  Ex  boo  enim 
quisque  fidem  cuiusounque  rei  ab  alio  voluerit  elioere,  ut  verum  oognoscat,  non 
aliter  nisi  ad  buiua  basilioam  destinat.  Nam  ferunt  plerosque  iuxta  Hodiff^ftB 
apostolorum  sive  allorum  martyrum  commanentes,  non  alibi  pro  bao  neoes- 
sitate  nisi  templum  ezpetere  beati  Panoratii,  ut  eius  severitatis  censura  publioe 
discemente   aut   veritatem   audientes   credant  aut   pro   faUacla   iudioium 
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To  the  Church  of  St.  Pancraa,  therefore,  oa  the  Janiculam  just 
bejrond  the  walls,  the  Pope  and  the  Patrician  repaired,  aod  &oia 
tber9  they  walked  in  solemn  procession,  chanttug  litaniea,  to  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  Pelagius  passed  up  the  nave  and  entered 
the  unbo,  where,  taking  the  Gospels  in  his  hand  and  laying  a 
cross  upon  his  head,  he  swore  before  all  the  people  that  he  had 
done  nothing  to  occasion  or  to  hasten  the  death  of  his  predecessor. 
Tben  he  denounced  in  tiery  terms  all  those  connected  with  ihu 
Chnrcb.  &om  the  doorkeeper  to  the  bishop,  who  attempted  to 
gain  office  by  bribes,  and  he  called  on  all  his  hearers  to  assist 
him  to  stamp  out  utterly  the  crime  of  simony.* 

Ttua  ceremony  of  purgation  (which  Gregory  may  have 
wituesaed)  appeased  the  Komans,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
pontificate  tlie  authority  of  Pelagius  was  established  in  the 
city.  But  beyond  the  walls  the  case  was  different  The 
ooDtroversy  on  the  Three  Chapters  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Fifth  Council  by  Vigiliua  and  Pelagius,  had 
oocasioned  a  formidable  schism.  In  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy, 
ioideed,  tbe  authority  of  the  Pope  was  maintained.  Tlie  bishops 
were  not  required  formally  to  accept  the  obnoxious  decrees : 
the  &cC  that  they  continued  io  communion  with  the  bishop  uf 
Borne  was  taken  as  suificieut  proof  of  their  orthodoxy,  la 
other  parts  of  Italy,  however,  many  bishops  revolted,  and  eveu 
went  to  the  length  of  striking  the  name  of  Pelagius  out  of  the 
di{>tycbs.  The  bishops  of  Tuscia  sent  him  «  formal  remou- 
■ttmnce ;  the  metropolitans  of  Milan  and  Aquileia  renounced 
bis  oommnniou ;  even  in  remote  Gaul  it  was  rumoured  that 
Pelagius  had  abandoned  the  faith  of  tbe  Council  of  Cbalcedon, 
and  King  Childebert  applied  to  him  for  an  explicit  statement 
of  bis  belief.  To  all  these  criticisms  and  attacks  Pelagius 
replied  with  dignity  and  vigour.  He  emphatically  proclaimed 
Ub  Msent  to  the  decrees  of  the  Four  General  Councils  and  to 
Iha  Tome  of  Leo,  anathematizing  all  who  dissented  from  them. 
He  did  not  requu-e  any  bishop  to  accept  explicitly  the  decrees 
of  the  Fifth  Council,  but  he  dwelt  with  emptusls  on  the  sin  and 

■artnls  beati  exp«riu)tor."     In  Ihig  buiUo*  Gregory  the  GcMt  preached 
m  maaaa:  Bom.  in  £1:.  2T.     (For  puniabmaiit  ol  perjnr;,  c(.  klao  Greg.  Tur. 
KK  TtiL  IS  (St.  Mactta),  40'.  Mtrae.  I.  30,  M,  103;  U.  IS,  3S;  Qlor.  Con- 
fm.  19,  08,  H ;  i>e  iftr.  S.  Martmi,  i.  31.) 
>  IM.  Pont.  FUa  Ptla^i  J. 
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danger  of  schiBm.  He  warned  bishops  that  by  rejecting  his 
communion  they  were  severing  themselves  from  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  he  cordially  invited  all  who  still  felt  scruples  to 
come  to  Bome  and  discuss  the  matter  with  him  personally.^ 

Besides  these  aiguments,  Pelagius  endeavoured  to  employ 
another  less  convincing.  Narses  the  Governor  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  man  of  strong  religious  feelings,  and  to  him  the  Pope 
appealed  to  crush  out  the  evil  by  forcible  means.  ''  Do  not  be 
deterred,"  he  wrote,  "  by  the  silly  objection  that  the  Church  is 
persecuting.  ...  No  man  is  a  persecutor  unless  he  constrains 
people  to  do  what  is  wrong.  He  who  punishes  evil  deeds  or 
prevents  their  commission  is  not  a  persecutor,  but  a  friend.  .  .  . 
That  schism  is  an  evil,  and  that  schismatics  should  be  put  down 
by  the  secular  arm,  we  learn  both  from  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers.  But  whoever  is  separated  from  the  Apostolic  See  is 
undoubtedly  in  schism.  ...  Do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
repress  such  persons  by  your  authority  as  governor  and  judge. 
.  .  .  There  are  a  thousand  examples  and  a  thousand  decrees 
which  clearly  prove  that  those  who  cause  division  in  the  Holy 
Church  should  be  punished  by  the  officers  of  the  State,  not 
only  with  exile,  but  also  with  confiscation  of  property  and  severe 
imprisonment."*  Whether  Narses  ever  took  steps  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Pope's  wishes,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  schism  continued  in  Northern  Italy,  creating 
a  regrettable  division  of  strength  at  a  time  when  Uie  closest 
union  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Pelagius  died  in  the  year  560,  and  John  the  Third  was 
elected  in  his  stead.  But^yMs  pointjEfiLJ?^  leave  for  a  time 
the  consideration  of  t|J^1Papacy .  >  Tl^strengtb^  and  the  weak- 
ness of  its  position  at  this  ^^mod  havelBSglT^ointed  out.  Its 
steegj^  lay  in  the^^^&jof  i^^]^[al  jurisdSBCflJi^  and  the 
^'"^^^of  the  jse^ilairgdvemmdnt 

teose    fix)m  tUgJft^Sr'  schisi 

Justinian's  love  of  interfering  even  in  matters  purely  ecclesi- 

asticaL    The  causes  of  weakness,  however,  were  soon  to  be 

Idflseaed  or  rernQved^jadiiile  the  elem^ts  ^f ^'str^fli  were 

(^esf^^  to  b^^nltipUeir-^  Thu^  the  pi^pects  of  t£e  Papacy 

^Wef^  hopeful.    Tor  the  Popes,  as  for  Eome  itself,  a  new  age 

was  about  to  begin. 

»  PelagU  L  mpp.  6,  6,  9, 16  (Migne  P.  h,  bdx.). 
*  IMd.  2  (Migne,  bdz.  894). 


CHAPTER  III 

GREGORY'S  EDUCATION 

Gregory's  fiskther,  Gordianus,  was  a  member  of  a  class  which, 
in  the  fifth  century  at  least,  was  accustomed  to  pride  itself  on 
its  culture  scarcely  less  than  on  its  aristocratic  origin.  The 
tone  of  good  society,  when  Gordianus  was  a  boy,  was  dis- 
tinctly literary.  The  nobles  of  the  period  modelled  themselves 
according  to  the  patterns  set  by  Symmachus  and  Sidonius; 
afiGacted  cultured  tastes,  scribbled  verses,  composed  elaborate 
letters,  were  devoted  to  the  classics,  and  cherished  a  fastidious 
literaiy  sense.  By  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  this  lettered 
society  had  well-nigh  vanished  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  its  extinc- 
tion was  not  entirely  to  be  regretted.  But  those  who  had  been 
educated  after  the  old  traditions  doubtless  retained  a  tender 
leooUection  of  the  interests  of  their  youth,  and  set  a  high  value 
on  a  literary  training.  It  may  have  been  some  such  sentiment 
as  this  which  prompted  Gordianus  to  expend  peculiar  pains  upon 
the  education  of  his  son.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  he  pro- 
cared  for  Gregory  the  best  training  to  be  had  in  the  arts  most 
studied  at  this  time ;  and  it  was,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  this 
foresight  on  his  father's  part  that  Gregory  owed  his  subsequent 
success  in  life.  As  Chrysostom  says,  a  good  education  is  the 
best  legacy  that  a  parent  can  bequeath  to  a  son. 

The  general  course  of  Gregory's  studies  may  be  briefly 
outlined. 

As  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  learn,  the  boy  would  have 
been  handed  over  to  a  "  grammatistes,"  or  preparatory  teacher 
{litUrarum  primics  informator),  from  whom  he  would  receive 
an  elementary  training  in  reading,  writing,  and  cultivating  the 
memory  by  learning  off  passages  of  Virgil  or  Holy  Scripture.^ 

*  Particularly  tho  Psalms.    Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Mirac,  S.  Martini  i.  7) 
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After  a  few  years  spent  on  the  rudiments,  he  would  enter  on  a 
course  of  higher  education^  and  begin  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  professors. 

Borne  was  once  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  University,  sup- 
ported (at  least  in  Imperial  times)  by  the  State.  Vespasian 
made  a  liberal  provision  for  the  teachers  of  the  capital,  and 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  were  forward  in  helping  on  the 
cause  of  humanism;  Alexander  Severus  endowed  professorships 
of  rhetoric,  founded  exhibitions  for  poor  scholars,  and  erected 
class  -  rooms ;  Gonstantine  relieved  professors  from  public 
burdens,  decreeing  also  heavy  pimishments  against  any  who 
should  offer  outrage  to  their  persons ;  and  Julian,  while  ex- 
cluding Christians  from  the  chairs  of  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
proved  himself  in  other  respects  an  enlightened  patron  of  edu- 
cation. So  again,  in  accordance  with  an  edict  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  there  were  established  at  Bome  ten  grammarians 
and  three  rhetors  for  Latin,  ten  grammarians  and  five  rhetors 
for  Greek,  one  professor  of  dialectic,  and  two  of  law.  At  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century,  indeed,  the  University  of  Bome  was 
no  longer  so  flourishing  as  it  had  once  been,  yet  Sidonius  still 
alludes  to  it  as  the  seat  of  law  and  the  abode  of  learning ;  and 
we  learn  from  Ennodius  that  in  his  time  young  men  from  the 
provinces  continued  to  visit  it  in  search  of  a  liberal  education. 
Theodoric  certainly  showed  his  enlightenment  by  extending 
his  protection  to  the  schools ;  and  during  the  regency  of  his 
daughter,  Amalasuentha,  handsome  salaries  were  granted  to  the 
professors  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  law,  and  Gassiodorus  could 
proudly  declare  that  "whereas  other  districts  furnish  wine, 
balsams,  and  aromatic  herbs,  Bome  dispenses  the  gift  of 
eloquence,  to  which  it  is  inexpressibly  sweet  to  listen."  ^  This 
same  veteran  statesman  consistently  used  his  political  power 
for  the  promotion  of  public  education  and  intellectual  studies. 
He  even  attempted  to  induce  Pope  Agapetus  to  found  at  Bome 

speaks  of  a  boy  sent  to  school,  who  **  onmem  psalmorum  seriem  memoriae 
recordavit "  (of.  Greg.  Tur.  Vit.  Pair.  90,  $  2).  Of  Nlcetius  of  Lyons  Gregory 
says,  **  lUud  omnino  stnduit,  ut  omnes  pueros  qui  in  domo  eius  nasoebantur, 
ut  primum  Tagitum  infantiae  relinqnentes  loqui  coepissent,  statim  litteras 
doceret  ac  psahnis  imbneret :  scilicet  ut  ingressui  tale  iungeretur  psallentium, 
ut  tam  antiphonis  quam  meditationibus  divorsis,  ut  devotio  fiagitabat  animi, 
posset  implere  "  (Greg.  Tur.  Vit.  Patr.  8,  $  2). 
*  Gassiod.  Var,  x.  7. 
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a  great  theological  sdiool,  aunflar  to  those  of  Alexandria  and 
Nisibis.^  But  the  outbreak  of  the  Gothic  War  cut  short  all 
plans  of  nniyersity  extension,  and  in  the  stormy  years  that 
followed,  the  Roman  University  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
rain.  The  State  ceased  to  make  the  nsnal  grants.  The  more 
distinguished  teachers  transferred  themselves  to  Constantinople 
or  Beiytns,  or  retired  into  private  life.  Their  pupils  left  their 
books  to  learn  more  practical  lessons  in  the  school  of  war. 
Lectures  ceased,  and  the  class-rooms  were  closed. 

With  the  settlement,  however,  the  necessities  of  education 
b^an  once  more  to  make  themselves  felt.  The  University 
was  reopened,  and  Justinian  assigned  salaries  to  professors  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  medicine,  and  jurisprudence.'  But  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  doctors  of  the  first  rank  returned  to  their 
lecture-halls.  The  University  had  lost  prestige.  Culture  was 
no  longer  fashionable.  The  men  of  wealth  and  refinement  had 
perished  or  migrated,  and  the  last  admirer  of  classic  litera- 
ture had  shut  himself  up  in  a  monastery.  Nor  were  the 
necessary  funds  forthcoming;  for  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  salaries  guaranteed  by  Justinian  were  ever  paid, 
while  the  Church,  which  had  the  means  of  endowing  learning, 
lacked  the  will  to  do  so.  Further,  the  Grothic  War  almost 
certainly  involved  the  destruction  of  the  libraries.  It  is  just 
possible,  though  unlikely,  that  the  Palatine  Library  still 
survived;  but  the  Libraries  of  Trajan  and  most  of  those 
belonging  to  private  owners  without  doubt  had  perished. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Lateran  and  elsewhere  new  collections 
were  being  made.  These,  however,  were  purely  ecclesiastical, 
and  also,  as  we  learn  from  Gregory's  letters,  still  very  defective. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  at  the  time  of  Gregory's  schooling,  the 
Iloman  University  had  fallen  on  evil  fortunes.  In  the  science 
and  practice  of  medicine  it  was  still  pre-eminent  It  was  also 
one  of  the  three  schools  authorized  by  Justinian  to  teach  the 
science  of  law.  Yet  even  legal  knowledge  declined  in  Borne 
soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Justinian's  legislation,  and  in 
other  respects  also  the  Soman  University  was  far  surpassed 
by  those  which  could  o£fer  greater  attractions  to  teachers  of 
ability. 

*  Gossiod.  Dc  Inst,  Div,  Litt.  Fnct 

*  manct.  Pragm,  22. 
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When  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  can  scarcely 
be  maintained  that  Gregory  received  a  first-rate  education.  He 
had,  however,  the  best  that  could  be  got  at  the  time,  and  by 
comparing  some  passages  in  the  "  Lives  "  with  a  contemporary 
treatise  of  Gassiodoiiis  entitled,  De  Artibus  ac  Disciplinis  Ltbera- 
Hum  Litterarum,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
training  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

Paul  the  Deacon  tells  us  that  in  the  arts  of  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, and  dialectic,  Gregory  was  well  versed  from  boyhood,  so 
that,  although  these  studies  were  still  flourishing  in  Eome, 
he  was  second  to  none  in  his  skill  in  them.^  And  a  similar 
statement  is  found  in  Gregory  of  Tours.*  Both  writers  thus 
impute  to  Gregory  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  arts  at  that 
period  most  in  vogue. 

Of  these  arts,  grammar — called  by  Isidore  "the  source 
and  basis  of  liberal  culture" — was  not  the  least  important. 
Much  more,  of  course,  was  then  included  in  this  term  than 
modem  usage  would  imply.  As  defined  by  Cassiodorus, 
grammar  meant  such  a  study  of  the  best  poets  and  orators 
as  would  enable  the  student  to  write  both  poetry  and  prose 
with  elegance  and  correctness.^     It  was,  in  fact,  the  study  of 

>  Paul.  Diac.  Vita  2. 

•  Greg.  Tur.  EiaL  Franc,  x.  1. 

*  Gasslod.  De  Artibua  1 :  '*  Grammatica  vero  est  peritia  pulohre  loqucndi 
ex  poetis  illustribus,  oratoribnsque  ooUecta.  Officium  eius  est  sine  vitio  dic- 
tionem  prosalem  metricamque  componere.  Finis  vero  oUmatao  locutionis  vel 
Boripturae,  inoulpabili  placere  peritia."  The  text-book  for  grammar,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  was  Donatus.  To  him  students  are  referred  by  Cassiodorus 
and  Martianus  Gapella.  Gregory  alludes  to  his  rules  {Epp.  v.  5da,  §  5).  It 
appears  from  Greg.  Tur.  Hiat,  Franc,  x.  81,  §  19,  that  in  Gaul  Martianus 
Gapella  was  considered  the  great  authority  for  teaching  the  seven  liberal  arts. 
'*  Quod  si  te  sacerdos  Dei,  quiounque  es,  Martianus  noster  septem  disciplinis 
erudiit,  id  est,  si  te  in  grammaticis  doouit  legere,  in  dialocticis  alteroationum 
propositiones  advertere,  in  rhetoriois  genera  metrorum  agnoscere,  in  geometricis 
terrarum  linearumque  mensuras  oolligere,  in  astrologicis  cursus  sidenmi 
contemplari,  in  arithmetiois  numerorum  partes  coUigere,  in  harmoniis 
sonorum  modulationes  suavium  accentuimi  carminibus  concrepare ;  si  in  his 
omnibus  ita  fueris  exeroitatus,  ut  tibi  stylus  noster  sit  rustious,  nee  sic  quoque 
deprecor  ut  aveUas  quae  scripsi."  Soon,  however,  Gapella's  treatise  began  to 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  orthodox.  "It  contained  a  remarkable 
anticipation  of  the  Gopemican  theory  in  a  statement  that  Mercury  and  Venus 
revolved  round  the  sun ;  it  assorted  the  existence  of  the  antipodes ;  and  finally 
it  referred  to  the  Triune  God  of  Ghristianity  in  the  same  category  with  the 
gods  of  paganism.    It  was  from  these  pages  that  Virgilius,  the  Irish  bishop  of 
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bella-Uttras.  The  grammarians  lectured  on  ancient  suthora, 
interpreted  their  meaning,  commented  on  beauties  of  language 
and  style,  pointed  out  archaisnm,  famished  derivations,  and 
dictated  elaborate  and  learned  notes  upon  the  subject-matter. 
Their  teaching  combined  grammatical  analysis  with  attempts  at 
literary  appreciation.  In  its  earlier  stipes  it  "  was  not  above 
that  of  a  low  form  in  one  of  our  grammar  schools " ;  in  its 
more  ambitious  efforts  "  it  would,  in  a  very  unmethodical  and 
perhaps  superficial  way,  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the 
liberal  studies  of  our  universities."  A  course  of  this  kind 
must  have  been  of  advantt^e  to  Gregory  in  three  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  he  would  be  taught  to  read  correctly,  with  proper 
attention  to  the  accent  and  expression.  Secondly,  he  would 
be  instructed  in  the  ait  of  composition.  It  is  true  that  the 
standard  of  excellence  was  not  a  high  one.  The  poetry  of  the 
period  particularly — that,  for  instance,  of  Arator  or  Venantius 
Fortuoatus — was  extremely  decadent;  its  strange  jumble  of 
ideas  and  words,  its  bizarre  misrepresentations  of  Christian 
Uwngbts  by  pagan  images,  its  strained  antiq^uarianism,  frigid 
elaboration,  and  ridiculous  conceits  are  significant  of  the  utter 
degeneration  of  literary  taata  Kor  was  the  proae  much  better. 
The  canons  of  style  were  hopelessly  debased,  and  the  ideals  of 
teachers  and  critics  were  false  and  misleading.  It  is  therefore, 
perhaps,  a  fortunate  thing  that  Gregory  failed  in  this  respect  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  schools.  He  took  little  interest  in  the 
ut  of  composition,  made  no  effort  to  adorn  or  elaborate  his 
style,  cared  not  particularly  even  for  the  elementary  rules 
of  grammar.'  The  Latinity  of  the  Dialogues  and  Morals 
however,  though  certainly  not  excellent,  is  yet  on  the  whole 
respectable,  and  its  grammatical  simplicity  contrasta  favourably, 
DoC  only  with  the  barbarism  of  a  Gregory  of  Tours,  but  also 
with  the  pedantry  aud  polish  of  a  Cassiodonis  or  a  Golumban. 
Biirdly,  by  his  studies  in  grammar,  Gregory  would  be  made 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  classical  literature. 
The  authors  most  studied  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  wera 
Viigil,  Homce,  Terence,  Statins,  and  Claui.Uan  among  the  poets ; 

8«ltlnirg.  derived  Ms  theory  of  tlic  antipodes,  bj  the  moiDlcuanoa  of  which  he 
Jnm  down  upoo  himself  the  eumit;  of  St.  UonifMe  uid  the  uiUiioma  of  Topo 

'  Grtg.  E^.  V.  53a,  \  6. 
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and  Sallusty  Pliny,  and  Cicero  of  the  writers  in  prose.  The 
same  authorities  were  doubtless  read  in  Gregory's  time.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  extant  works  of  Gregory  exhibit 
little  or  no  trace  of  any  study  of  the  classics.  Whatever  know- 
ledge of  ancient  literature  he  had  once  possessed,  the  hard- 
worked  Bishop  had  obviously  forgotten. 

After  grammar  came  the  study  of  rhetoric — ''the  art  of 
speaking  well  on  civil  questions."  ^  Probably  Cassiodorus's 
treatise  on  this  subject  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  text- 
books then  used  in  the  Boman  schools.  It  is  based  upon  Cicero 
and  Quintilian,  and  is  of  moderate  length,  being  not  much 
more  than  a  statement  of  the  chief  rhetorical  forms  with 
explanations  of  technical  terms,  so  that  to  be  of  much  service 
it  would  require  to  be  supplemented  by  good  oral  instruction. 
The  rhetorical  teaching  of  this  period  was  in  part  theoretical — 
instruction  concerning  the  divisions  of  a  discourse,  rhythm, 
varieties  of  style  and  the  like — and  in  part  practical  The 
pupils  were  exercised  in  declamation  on  prescribed  subjects, 
being  taught  to  debate,  to  argue,  to  deliver  panegyric  or 
invective,  to  condense  a  chain  of  ideas  into  a  flowing  period. 
Of  these  exercises  the  extant  declamations  of  Ennodius  may 
stand  as  typical  excunples.^  They  are  of  two  kinds.  Some 
are  mere  displays  of  rhetorical  skill  on  purely  imaginary 
subjects — such,  e,g.^  as  "  The  words  of  Thetis  as  she  gazed  on 
the  corpse  of  Achilles " ;  ''  of  Menelaus  as  he  looked  on  the 
burning  of  Troy " ;  "  of  Dido  watching  the  departure  of 
Aeneas " ;  "  of  Juno  when  she  saw  that  Antaeus  was  equal  in 
strength  to  Hercules."  Others  are  set  speeches  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  a  public  assembly  or  to  judges.  Among  such 
orations  are  the  following:  ''Against  an  ambassador  who 
betrayed  his  country  to  the  enemy" ;  "Against  a  law  enacting 
that  priests  and  vestal  virgins  shaJl  be  dismissed  in  safety  firom 
a  captured  city";  "Against  a  man  who  placed  a  statue  of 
Minerva  in  a  brothel";  "Against  a  father  who  refused   to 

'  Gasfiiod.  TH  Art,  -2:  **  Ars  autem  rhetorioa  est,  sicut  magistri  tradunt 
saeoulariom  litterarum,  bene  dioendi  soientia  in  oivilibus  quaestionibus  .  .  . 
Oratoris  antem  officium  est  apposite  dicere  ad  persoadendum.  Finis,  per- 
suadere  diotione,  quatenos  rerum  et  personanim  conditio  videtur  admittere 
in  oivilibus  quaestionibus." 

<  See  the  Dictiones  of  Ennodius  (Migne  P,  L.  Iziii.). 
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™— ■"  Ua  Km  &CBB  piimtes,  but  ftAennn]s  oiled  upon  him  So^ 
iwnitaiwfice.''     Alxiicd  uul  mnral  u  von  the  Ums»  tliM  J 
d^Med,  these  school  exerciaes  wan  ikhm  the  lees  extnndSf  J 
nerfiil  to  those  who  were  propving  for  a  public  life.    Tb^T 
cnhfrated  ind  tnined  the  otBtoricel  powers,  end  tau^t  ^^\ 
•It  of  msnipalating  ideas  end  words  with  telling  e£f«et    Anl  j 
it  most  be  ranembered   that  in   Rome    eloquence   was 
esaenXial  ooordition  of  success  in  public  life.      State»nen  and 
chnrchinen  weni  eipected  to  be  nble  to  speak  welL     Even  the 
Knpeitm  ftmnd  it  incombent  on  them  to  study  oratory,  or,  if 
they  tbemselres  lacked  the  gift  of  eloquence,  at  least  to  tetiun 
ID  their  service  ptofessioDal  rhetoriciana  to    compose    their 
speeches.    Still  more  was  it  necessary  for  a  preacher  to  be 
fluent  and  connncing,  for  otherwise  be  would  never  be  tolerated   ' 
by  his  aitical  Boman  audience.*     It  is  not  siir|insiug,  thetefoi^  I 
to    learn    that    such    celebrated  ^rp^phftra    a«   ^mhrrwii  aacl " 
Angostine  started  life  aa--bftlliant  rhetoricitaa.  «^d  we  may 
coDJecture  thai   the  foundation  ov^Gregorj^  great  success  as 
preacher  waa  laid  in  the  training  he  received  in  youth  in  the 
thetoiician's  class-room. 

Dialectic  in  the  sixth  ceDtmy  was  but  little  studied.'  SuSS- 
dent  indication  of  this  is  found  in  the  tact  that  whereas  the 
Gothic  Government  endowed  chairs  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
law,  and  Justinian  established  teacbera  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  law, 
and  medicine,  neither  Goth  nor  Boman  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  provision  for  a  professor  of  dialectic.  And  doubtless  the 
utility  of  the  science  would  not  be  obvious  to  politicians  and 
pnctical  persons.  Nevertheless,  tliough  the  study  of  dialoctjo 
bad  declined,  it  was  not  entirely  given  up,  and  Cnssiodorua 
devotes  to  this  branch  of  learning  tiie  most  elaborate'  of  all  his 
oaaays.'    The  manual — if  so  it  may  be  callod — is  based  upon 

'  AognEtine  expressly  draws  BttentiOD  to  the  Tftlue  oE  r  kDonledgo  of 
thetoric  for  a  preacher  (£>«  Dodr.  Chr.  iv.  3). 

'  A  dUliko  of  dialeotio  ia  noticeable  in  the  Church  from  euly  tbnsa. 
IrenaBDB  compUdns  of  those  who  oppose  thu  faith  with  Arlstoteliau  "minuti- 
loqnium,"  and  JsroniB  speaks  diBdaiDfuil;  of  tbo  "loadiculae  dialoetoruin  " 
and ' ArlBtotelii  epiiuita."  "The  two  Oregorys.  Basil,  Ambrose,  uid  Cyril 
prateat  with  ono  voico  against  the  dialectics  of  their  opponenta;  and  the  aum 
tt  Ih^  deoUfations  is  briefly  osproased  hj  a  writer  of  the  fourth  osDlnry 
PIfiphliidlu),  who  calls  Aristotle  'the  Bisbop  ol  the  Ariuu'"  {Kewmaa 
JrioM  p.  30). 

*  Owuod.  Da  Art.  3. 
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Boethius,  and,  through  Boethios,  on  Aristotle.  Expounded  by 
a  judicious  teacher,  it  would  convey  to  pupils  a  very  fair  idea 
of  ancient  logic. 

John  the  Deacon  says  that  Gregory  was  ''arte  philosophus"  ^ ; 
but  this  ptirase  can  scarcely  mean  very  much.  That  Gregory 
had  any  knowledge  of  metaphysical  philosophy  is  extremely 
unlikely.^  Jerome  says  that  in  his  time  hardly  any  one  read 
Aristotle,  and  few  had  heard  so  much  as  the  name  of  Plato. 
Throughout  the  fifth  century  (though  here  and  there  we  come 
across  a  student  of  Greek  philosophy)  the  interest  in  the  subject 
was  steadily  declining ;  and  when,  in  529,  Justinian  closed  the 
schools  of  Athens,  and  the  last  philosophers  fled  away  to  seek 
an  ideal  republic  in  Persia,^  metaphysical  speculation  altogether 
ceased,  and  all  the  philosophy  thereafter  known  to  the  West  was 
that  contained  in  the  works  of  Cicero,  Boethius,  and  Martianus 
Gapella.  But  though  it  is  certain  that  Gregory  was  no  meta- 
physician, yet  there  is  another  sense  in  which  he  might  have 
been  correctly  described  as  a  philosopher.  In  later  life  he  was 
undoubtedly  versed  in  ethics,  and  his  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
moral  philosophy  have  even  won  for  him  the  appellation  of 
''  the  Christian  Seneca."  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  in  his 
school-days  Gregory  heard  lectures  on  Marcus  Am*elius  and 
Seneca,^  and  was  initiated,  perhaps,  into  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.^  But  the  manner  in  which  he 
treats  his  problems  in  the  Morals  is  not  academic,  and  his 
conclusions  seem  to  be  the  result  of  independent  thought. 
I  conceive,  therefore,  that  Gregory's  "  philosophy "  was  taught 
him  by  a  long  and  various  experience  of  mankind.  As  a 
study,  it  is  improbable  that  it  formed  a  part  of  his  university 
curriculum. 

Besides  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic,  Cassiodorus  deals 
with  the  so-called  mathematical  sciences — arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.     But  his   treatises   on  all   these 

>  Joh.DifM.  Fiiai.  1. 

*  He  oooaiionally  refers  to  philosophers;  e,g,  Epp.  lii.  65;  of.  Mor. 
zniU.  10. 

*  AgihUilM  Hist,  ii.  80, 81.  The  same  author  gives  an  interesting  account 
ol  a  phUoiopher  named  Uranius,  who  served  as  a  standing  joke  at  Constanti- 
nople,  until  he  too  went  to  Persia  (ii.  29,  82). 

*  Gregory  quotes  Seneca  in  Epp.  i.  88. 

*  See  Greg.  Mor.  ii.  28, 29. 
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subjects  pnt  together  occupy  leas  space  than  the  essay  on 
rhetoric,  and  are  scarcely  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
dissertation  on  dialectic.  They  contain,  in  fact,  little  beside 
brief  explanations  of  some  technical  terms,  and  pupils  who 
might  desire  to  go  deeper  are  referred  for  guidance  to  certtun 
standard  works — in  arithmetic,  to  Boethius'a  translation  of 
Nicomachus ;  in  music,  to  several  Greek  and  X^tin  authora ;  in 
geometry,  to  fioetbiua's  translation  of  Euclid ;  in  astronomy,  to 
Ptolemaeus.*  To  what  extent  Gregory  studied  these  subjects 
is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  pui-e  conjecture,  Elementary  arith- 
metic he  must  have  learnt  at  an  early  age,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  possessed  any  knowledge  of  its  higher  branches, 
"  the  science  of  abstract  number."  *  Of  astronomy  and  geometry 
he  seems  to  have  been  equally  ignorant.*  For  music,  however, 
be  bad  a  natural  aptitude,  and  we  have  evidence  that  be 
devoted  to  this  study  much  of  his  time  and  attention. 

Of  science,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  Gregory  knew 
nothing ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  little  to  know.  The  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  period  is  fairly  represented  in  the  works  of 
Cnssiodorus,  and  of  Isidore  a  little  later.  It  is  a  curious  medley 
of  serious  arguments  and  mere  fancies,  of  quotations  from  pagan 
satbors  and  the  Bible,  of  strange  etymologies  used  as  authorities 
for  snppoaed  facts,  of  deductions  &om  observed  facts  and  from 
Bgtuative  expressions  of  Scripture  misunderstood,  of  old  mytho- 
logical stories  and  moral  and  spiritual  reflections.  Amid  this 
collection  of  ideas  we  find  much  that  is  interesting  now,  much 
that  was  doubtless  valuable  then,  but  also  much  that  is  fantastic, 
and  not  a  little  that  is  ludicrous.  The  following  passage,  taken 
from  the  Ih  Natura  Jtentm  of  Isidore,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  scientific  subjects  were  treated  about  this 


<  Bob  Caasiod.  De  Art.  1-7. 

*  Cuaiod.  Dt  AH.  3  {ad  fin.) :  "  Matbematf en  .  .  .  BcientU  est  quae  ab- 
RtimcUm  condiderat  quaatltntem."  "  Arithmutica  est  disciplina  qimutiUtU 
nnnienbUiii  sevusiduni  se."  "  Goometria  est  disciplina  mEtgnitudiiuB  iimiio- 
hUl*  •!  (onnarum," 

'  Neither  in  Oregory  of  Tours  nor  in  Ven&Dtiua  Fortunfttus  do  vre  meet 
»1th  Miy  man  celebrated  lot  his  knowledge  q[  aetroiiomy  or  geometry. 
Ongory  of  Borne  saj^  nothing  of  these  sciencoa,  though  he  more  thui 
moe  attacks  the  aatrologers  (Mor.  xxxiii.  19 ;  Hokl  in  Ev.  10,  S  S).  Cf.  John 
ill  Saliibury's  statement  rMpecting  Qr^orj's  expulsion  of  the  matbematiui . 
"  Grtgoriua  .  .  ,  matheuo  iuasit  ah  aula  i«cedera  "  [Polyeral,  il.  2C). 
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time.  In  respect  of  the  tides  of  the  sea,  Isidore  says,  ''  Some 
persons  say  that  there  are  in  the  depths  of  ocean  certain 
passages  for  the  winds,  as  it  were  the  nostrils  of  the  world. 
According  as  the  air  is  alternately  sent  out  or  drawn  back  along 
these  passages,  it  causes  the  sea  to  rise  or  falL  Some,  however, 
hold  that  the  ocean  rises  with  the  increase  of  the  moon,  and  is 
drawn  back  again  by  certain  aerial  forces  emanating  like  breath 
from  the  moon  itself.  Others  say  that  the  sun  draws  up  water 
from  the  ocean  for  its  flames,  and  then  diffuses  it  among  the 
stars  to  temper  their  fires.  Thus  when  the  sun  draws  up  the 
water  it  makes  high  tide  in  the  ocean.  But  whether  the  waters 
are  raised  by  the  blowing  of  winds,  or  whether  they  rise  with 
the  course  of  the  moon,  or  fall  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  is 
known  to  God  alone,  who  has  made  the  world,  and  who  alone 
understands  its  meaning.  The  ocean  is  incomparable  in  size, 
imtraversable  in  width.  Which  Clement,  the  disciple  of  the 
Apostle,  has  endeavoured  to  express  when  he  says,  *  No  one  can 
cross  the  ocean  or  reach  the  worlds  which  are  beyond  it.'  But 
the  philosophers  say  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  is  no  land,  and 
that  the  sea,  like  the  land,  is  held  together  by  a  thick  atmo- 
sphere of  clouds.  .  .  .  But  why  the  sea  does  not  become  larger, 
and  why,  with  such  supplies  of  water  from  the  rivers,  it  does 
not  rise  in  height,  the  Bishop  Clement  says  is  because  salt 
water  naturally  consumes  the  fresh  water  that  comes  into  it,  and 
thus  the  saltness  of  the  sea  exhausts  the  supplies  of  water  it 
receives,  however  great  they  may  be.  Besides,  there  is  what 
the  winds  carry  off,  what  the  vapour  and  the  sun  absorb.  We 
see  pools  and  many  hollows  dried  up  in  a  very  short  time  by 
the  winds  and  the  sunshine.  But  Solomon  says  that  unto 
the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again, 
which  must  be  understood  of  the  sea,  that  through  certain 
hidden  passages  of  the  deep  the  waters  flow  back  and  return  to 
their  sources,  and  then  as  before  flow  again  in  their  rivers."  * 

Finally,  it  is  likely  that  Gregory  attended  lectures  on  juris- 
prudenca  Home  ranked  with  Berytus  and  Constantinople  as 
one  of  the  great  legal  universities,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
professors  of  jurisprudence  were  superior  in  ability  and  eminence 
to  the  professors  of  the  other  faculties.  The  education  of  a  boy 
like  Gr^ory,  the  son  of  a  public  man  and  himself  destined  for 

>  Mdor.  De  Nat.  Ber.  40,  41. 
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public  life,  would  oertainlj  indude  a  coarse  of  l^al  studies. 
And  for  such  studies  he  proved  himself  pre-eminentlj  adapted. 
The  clearness  with  which,  in  his  later  correspondence,^  he  is 
accustomed  to  handle  complicated  concerns,  and  his  entire 
familiarity  with  questions  of  law,  show  that  his  early  training 
was  not  thrown  away. 

Such  was  the  general  scheme  of  Gregory's  public  education. 
But  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  the  strongest  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  youthful  mind  probably  lay  outside 
the  schools,  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  his  home.  Gregory 
was  the  child  of  pious  parents,  and  £rom  his  earliest  years 
his  thou^ts  were  turned  into  religions  channels.  As  a  con- 
temporary records,  he  was  "devoted  to  God  from  his  youth 
up."*  Even  when  a  boy,  he  acquired  habits  of  piety  which 
distingnished  him  from  others  of  his  age.  He  loved  to 
meditate  on  the  Scriptures,  and  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
conversation  of  his  elders,  whose  words  of  wisdom  he  retained 
in  a  memory  smgularly  tenacious.^  And  possibly  it  was  the 
recollection  of  these  bygone  conferences  overheard  in  his 
father^s  house  that  made  Gregory  in  after-life  so  solicitous 
regarding  the  surroundings  and  attendants  of  the  young.  "  For 
in  truth,"  we  find  him  writing,  **  the  words  of  those  who  bring 
up  children  will  be  as  milk  if  they  be  good,  but  as  deadly  poison 
if  they  be  evil."  * 

We  hear  no  more  of  Gr^ory  for  many  years.  For  the 
moment,  therefore,  we  take  leave  of  him — a  grave  boy,  wise 
beyond  his  age,  a  dreamer  full  of  fervent  aspirations  and 
religious  enthusiasm,  a  student  of  wisdom  glad  to  sit  humbly 
at  the  feet  of  older*  and  riper  men,  a  University  scholar  without 
a  touch  of  pedantry,  and  withal  a  youth  whose  character  was 
shaping  in  noble  lines.  Such  was  Gregory  in  554.  When  we 
meet  him  next  he  will  be  a  boy  no  longer. 

>  See,  e.g.,  Greg.  Epp,  xiii.  17,  49,  50. 
'  Greg.  Tut.  Hist,  Franc,  x.  1. 
'  Paul.  Diac.  Vita  2  ;  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  i.  3. 
<  Greg.  Epp.  vii.  23. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  COMma  OF  THE  LOMBARDS 

Fob  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Totila,  Justinian  governed 
Italy  with  little  opposition.  Then  from  the  Julian  Alps  the 
"unutterable'*  Lombards  poured  down  upon  the  country,  and 
the  unhappy  provincials  were  once  again  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  of  invasion  and  of  conquest. 

The  Lombards  were  the  last  of  the  Teutonic  nations  who 
settled  in  the  western  part  of  the  Boman  Empire.  A  rude  race, 
''savage  with  more  than  ordinary  Glerman  fierceness/'  few 
indeed  in  numbers,  but  of  martial,  independent  temper,  these 
barbarians  were  the  inheritors  of  the  (jothic  monarchy,  and 
founded  in  Italy  a  kingdom  which  endured  for  two  hundred 
years.  From  the  sixth  century  to  the  eighth,  from  Alboin  to 
Desiderius,  the  Lombards  ruled  in  the  home  of  the  Latin  race, 
and  they  have  left  behind  a  still-enduring  memorial  of  them- 
selves in  the  style  of  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
as  well  as  in  the  laws  and  names  and  customs  of  the  country. 
Yet  the  Lombards  failed  to  establish  a  permanent  ascendency 
or  to  effect  a  unification  of  Italy.  They  never  obtained  any 
real  hold  on  the  land  or  on  its  people.  Hence,  as  the  successors 
of  Theodoric  were  driven  out  by  Justinian,  so  the  successors 
of  Alboin  were  compelled  to  submit  to  Charles  the  Great.  The 
second  Teutonic  kingdom  had  more  stamina  than  the  first.  Its 
strength  was  greater,  its  effects  are  even  now  to  be  seen.  But 
it  was  xmequal  to  the  task  that  was  set  before  it,  and  therefore, 
after  a  prolonged  struggle  for  existence,  it  was  broken  up  by 
an  external  force,  and  unregretted  passed  away. 

The  early  history  of  the  Lombards  is  exceedingly  obscure. 
Eespecting  theirethnologicaldescription,  learned  authorities  differ, 
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some  maintaining  them  to  be  of  Low-German,  others  of  High- 
German  origin.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  they  were  a  Low-German  tribe,  whose  original  habitat  was 
somewhere  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Swedish  peninsula ; 
that  tUey  migrated  thence,  about  the  second  or  first  century 
B.C.,  to  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  near  the 
mouth ;  from  whicli  region  again  they  altcrwards  extended  or 
removed  to  the  parts  of  Holstein  or  Mecklenburg  on  the  right 
bank,  before  they  finally  quitted  the  Lower  Elbe  for  the  region 
of  the  Middle  Danube.'  According  to  their  historian,  Paul  the 
Deacon,  the  original  name  of  the  tribe  was  Winmli,*  and  it 
was  not  until  they  came  to  the  region  of  Suoringa  (to  be  identitied, 
perhaps,  with  the  tract  of  territory  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe's 
mouth)  that  they  received  the  more  familiar  appellation.  The 
old  saga  which  relates  how  they  came  by  the  new  name,  is 
repe&t«d  witli  delight  by  the  Christian  deacon.  The  story  runs 
that  the  Vandal  tribe,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  Lower  Elbe, 
marched  to  subdue  the  Winnili,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
both  aides  prayed  to  the  gods  for  victoiy.  The  Vandals  prayed 
to  Odio,  who  answered,  "  Whichever  tribe  I  look  first  upon  at 
sunrise,  to  that  wUl  I  give  the  victory."  The  WiauUi  prayed 
to  Freia,  Odin's  wife,  who  recommended  that  at  dawn  the 
warriors  and  their  wives  should  stand  before  Odin's  eastern 
window,  and  that  the  women  should  arrange  their  hair  around 
their  faces  to  look  like  beards.  Freia 'a  advice  was  followed; 
and  when  at  sunrise  Odin  looked  forth  from  his  window,  he 
beheld  the  Winnili  waiTiors  and  the  women  with  their  hair 
about  their  faces.  Then  said  he  to  Ereia,  "  Who  are  those 
limg-heai'ds  ? "  (lotiffibarH).  And  Freia  i^ephed,  "  Thou  bast 
giveu  them  a  name,  so  now  also  give  them  the  victory."  Thus 
by  Odin's  help  the  Winnili  vanqtushed  the  Vandals,  and  ever 
afterwards  they  bore  the  name  of  Langobardi  The  clerical 
historian  tliinks  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  heathenish 
lecitaL  "  This  "  writes  he,  "  is  a  laughter-moving,  fuUle  story. 
For  victory  is  not  attributed  to  human  power,  but  is  rather 
aooorded  from  heaven."^    Yet  he  nevertheless  maintains  the 

■  For  a  aninmary  of  the  prtnoipal  theories  respecting  tlie  early  homes  nl 
Ibe  Lombariifi,  »»  Hodgkin  Ilal]/  and  her  Inoadan  v.  pp.  111-146. 

■  Pkul.  Hut.  Lang.  i.  1. 

■  ibtd.  1.  8. 
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correctness  of  his  derivation.  "  It  is  certain  that  the  Winnili 
received  the  name  of  Langobardi  fi-om  the  length  of  their  beards, 
untouched  by  the  razor.  For  in  their  tongue  '  lang '  signifies 
*  long/  and  *  bart '  *  beard.' "  *  So  PauL  In  recent^thnes  other 
derivations  have  been  suggested.  One  would  connect  the  name 
with  the  old  High-German  "bart"  signifying  "an  axe,"  and 
explain  "  Langobardi  "  as  meaning  ''  men  of  long  axes  " ;  another 
makes  "  Langobardi  "  equivalent  to  "  men  who  dwell  on  the  Lange 
Borde/'  the  long  flat  meadows  of  the  Elbe.  But,  though  either 
of  these  alternatives  may  be  correct,  no  argument  has  hitherto 
been  adduced  sufficiently  weighty  to  make  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  old  derivation  of  Paul — the  earliest,  and  perhaps, 
all  things  considered,  the  best  of  the  three. 

When  history  first  took  cognizance  of  the  Lombards,  they 
were  dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  in  more  or  less  intimate 
relation  with  two  powerful  Suevic  tribes,  the  Hermunduri  and 
Senones,  whose  settlements  were  higher  up  the  river.  Yelleius 
Paterculus  notes  the  extraordinary  ferocity  of  the  tribesmen; 
he  asserts,  however,  that  they  were  subdued  by  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.^  The  historian  Tacitus,  in  the  Oermania,  refers  to 
them  as  follows :  '*  The  scanty  number  of  the  Lombards  is  an 
honour  to  the  people ;  for,  though  surrounded  by  a  host  of  most 
powerful  tribes,  they  maintain  their  existence,  not  by  servile 
submission,  but  by  daring  the  perils  of  war."  ^  The  same  author 
relates  that  the  Lombards  joined  the  Cheruscan  confederacy, 
wheif  in  17  A.D.  the  Cherusci  came  into  conflict  with  the 
Marcomanni;  and  that  thirty  years  later  they  rendered  sub- 
stantial aid  to  Italicus,  nephew  of  the  great  Cheruscan  leader 
Arminius,  in  his  struggles  to  maintain  his  sovereignty  over  his 
wild  countrymen.*  These  short  notices  give  us  little  informa- 
tion. Yet  from  these  and  the  folk-tales  of  Paid  is  gleaned  all 
that  we  know  about  the  Lombards  during  the  period  of  their 
sojourn  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

When  we  next  hear  of  the  people,  the  scene  has  changed. 
During  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  the  year  165,  we  read 
that  six  thousand  Lombards  and  Obii  crossed  the  Danube  into 

^  Paul.  Hisi,  Lang.  i.  9 ;  of.  Isidorus  EtymoU  iz.  226. 

>  VeU.  Patero.  HUL  U.  106. 

'  Tao.  Qerm.  40. 

'  Tao.  Ann.  ii.  46,  46 ;  zi.  17. 
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PaiiDODia,  where  they  werts  utterly  routed  by  the  cavalry  officer 
Vindex.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat  the  barbarians  sect  an 
embassy  to  Aelius  Bassos,  Governor  of  Pannonia,  and  made 
peace,  after  which  they  once  more  retreated  over  the  frontier.' 
Thus  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  we  find  the 
Lombards  in  the  region  of  the  Middle  Danube,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pannonia.  How  they  got  thither  is  unknown.  Our 
documents  supply  a  list  of  place-names — ^Golanda,  Anthaib, 
Bauthaib,  Burgundaib  ^ — as  to  the  application  of  which,  however, 
there  ia  interniinable  disputing  among  German  savana.  But 
whatever  were  the  stages  of  the  journey  from  the  Elbe,  in 
the  year  165  or  thereabouts,  the  Lombards  are  discovered  upon 
the  Danube,  in  tlie  near  vicinity  of  the  territories  of  the 
Empire. 

After  this  there  is  a  great  blank  in  the  history.  For  more 
than  three  hundred  years  we  have  no  reliable  information  about 
the  Lombards.  They  had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  northern 
darkness  into  the  clear  light  of  Boman  civilization,  and  of  their 
dim  wanderings  and  strugglinga  amid  the  chaotic  mass  of 
vagrant  Teutonic  barbarism  it  is  scarcely  profitable  to  speciJato. 
It  is  asserted  by  I'aul  ^ — and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
statement — that,  in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  fifth  century,  they 
settled  for  a  time  in  Rugiland,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Danube ;  possibly  in  the  hope  of  making  goal  their  footing  in 
the  opposite  province  of  Noricum.  But  this  sojourn  in  Eugiland 
cannot  have  been  of  long  duration,  for  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
fiixlh  century  we  find  them  established  in  a  region  called  Feld, 
beyoad  the  Danube,  on  the  western  plains  of  Hungaiy.*  And 
hue  they  begin  to  play  ii  more  prominent  part  in  Uie  drama  of 
European  history. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Danube,  to  the  south  of  the 
fltdd  where  the  Lombaitls  had  their  settlements,  there  dwelt 
ma  great  division  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Heruli.  This 
utlion,  which  had  also  come  originally  from  the  Baltic,  is 
described  by  Procopius  oa  faithless,  shameless,  and  covetous — 
"  the  vilest  of  mankind."  ^  They  were  heathen ;  and,  almost 
xtf  toProcopius'a  time,  had  practised  peculiarly  atrocious  rites  of 
sacrifice.     They  had  been  accustomed  also  to  murder 


'  Ibid.  I  30. 
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their  sick  and  aged,  and  to  compel  vddows  to  immolate  them- 
selves at  their  husbands'  tombs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  however,  the  Heruli  were  the  most  powerful  tribe  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  had  reduced  all  their  neighbours, 
including  the  Lombards  (who  had  now  become  Christian)  to 
the  position  of  tributaries.  But  some  time  between  the  years 
506  and  511,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  a 
war  broke  out  between  the  Heruli  and  the  Lombards,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  power  of  the  former  was  for  ever  broken, 
and  the  attention  of  the  Koman  world  was  drawn  upon  the 
Lombard  people.  Kespecting  the  occasion  of  this  conflict,  our 
historians  give  us  two  distinct  accounts.^  According  to  Pro- 
copius,  it  was  provoked  by  the  Heruli  themselves,  who,  having 
subdued  their  barbarian  neighbours  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Empire,  and  finding  the  consequent  inaction  tedious,  forced 
their  king  Bodulf  to  declare  war  upon  the  Lombards,  without 
having  any  excuse  other  than  their  longing  to  enjoy  once  more 
the  excitement  of  a  fight.  Paul,  however,  throws  all  the 
blame  upon  the  Lombards,  and  he  tells  the  following  story. 
The  brother  of  the  Herulian  Rodulf  had  paid  a  state  visit  to  the 
Lombard  king  Tato,  with  the  object  of  concluding  an  alliance. 
When  his  business  was  over,  the  prince  set  out  on  his  homeward 
journey,  and  passed  on  his  way  the  house  of  Rumetruda,  the 
daughter  of  the  king.  Here  he  was  invited  to  dismount  and 
receive  a  cup  of  wine  from  the  hand  of  the  princess.  The 
Herulian  accepted  the  invitation,  and  stopped  at  the  palace. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  a  little  man,  and  when  the  daughter  of 
the  tall  Lombards  saw  him,  she  could  not  conceal  her  contempt. 
But  the  taunts  of  Rumetruda  were  promptly  answered  with  a 
stinging  insult  which  covered  her  with  confusion.  Mortified 
and  furious,  the  princess  determined  on  revenge,  and,  dissembling 
her  anger,  she  mollified  her  guest  with  soft  words  and  pressed 
him  to  stay  to  dinner.  When  the  hour  arrived,  the  Herulian 
was  ushered  with  all  ceremony  into  the  banqueting-hall,  and 
placed  in  a  chair  before  a  window,  which  was  covered,  as 
though  to  do  him  honour,  with  a  valuable  curtain.  About 
half-way  through  the  entertainment  Rumetruda  turned  to  her 
butler,  and  said  in  a  clear  voice,  "  Misce ! — mix  the  wine ! " 
and  at  this    preconcerted    signal  armed  retainers,  stationed 

'  Compare  Procop.  BzVL,  Qoth,  ii.  14  and  Paul.  HisL  Lang,  i.  20. 
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Itebind  the  cnrtaiu,  drove  their  lancea  into  the  back  of  the 
uaaiiapecttDg  chieftain,  killing  him  forthwith.  It  was  this 
tTBacherous  murder' — accordiDg  to  Lomhard  tradition — which 
caused  King  Rodulf  to  brenk  off  his  alliance  with  the  Lombards 
and  march  to  war. 

Whether  we  give  credence  to  either,  or  neither,  or  both  of 
these  accounts — for  with  some  slight  modification  they  can 
easily  be  harmonized — it  is  certain  that  about  506  the  two 
tribes  met  in  battle  on  the  Feld.  Procopius  saya  that  when 
they  got  into  position  the  sky  nljove  the  Lombards  was  black 
■with  massed  clouds,  while  over  the  HeruH  was  clear  sunshine — 
an  evil  omen.  The  Heruli,  however,  took  no  heed  of  this,  but, 
confident  in  their  numbers,  joined  issue,  disdaining  even  to  use 
armour  to  protect  their  naked  bodies.  King  Rodulf,  certain  of 
the  victory,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  enter  the  battle,  but  sat 
quietly  at  a  table  in  his  camp,  playing  some  game.  He  Iiad 
sent  a  man  up  a  tree  close  by,  to  give  him  tidings  of  the  fight : 
threatening,  however,  that  if  he  reported  that  the  Heruli  fled,  be 
should  lose  bis  head,  Kow  and  then  the  king  glanced  up  from 
his  play  to  ask  how  the  battle  was  going,  but  the  scout  dared 
answer  only  that  the  warriors  were  fighting  splendidly.  Little 
by  little,  however,  the  Heruli  gave  way,  and  at  last  they  broke 
into  headlong  rout.  Then  cried  the  scout,  "Alas,  wretched 
Herulia !  surely  thou  art  chastised  by  the  wrath  of  heaven ! " 
Playing  King  Eodulf  called  out  in  consternation.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  my  HeniU  are  fleeing?"  And  the  watchman  answered, 
"  Thou,  O  king,  bast  said  the  word — not  I."  The  victory  of  the 
Lombards  was  indeed  complete.  Tlie  flying  army,  in  mad  panic, 
uame  to  a  field  of  flax,  and  in  their  terror  mistook  the  waving 
blue  for  rippling  water.  They  plunged  in  as  if  to  swim,  and 
veie  butchered  defencelessly.  The  remnant  that  snr\'ived 
Bbandoned  their  dwellings,  and,  after  drifting  about  for  some 
jms,  despised  and  demoralized,  finally  joined  the  Gepid 
ooofederacy.  Meanwhile  the  Lombards  entered  upon  their 
heritage.  Their  victory  had  brought  them  to  the  notice  of  the 
Roman  world  as  a  tribe  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with.  fVom 
this  time  onwards  they  have  a  place  in  history. 

The  power  of  the  Lombards  steadily  increased.  Waccho, 
the  successor  of  King  Tato,  strengtliened  himself  by  alliances 
with  several  chieftains,  and  came  to  good  understanding  with 
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Justinian.  To  this  king,  Witigis  the  Goth  sent  an  embassy 
to  persuade  him  to  come  to  his  assistance  in  the  Grothic  War. 
Waccho,  however,  believed  that  his  interest  lay  in  alliance  with 
the  Empire,  and  the  Gk)thic  proposals  were  accordingly  refused 
(539).*  Seven  years  later,  Audoin,  father  of  Alboin  the  Invader, 
was  elected  king  of  the  Lombards,  and  in  his  time  the  bond 
with  the  Empire  was  drawn  yet  closer.  It  seems  that  the 
Lombards  were  engaged  in  a  continual  desultory  warfare  with 
the  Gepidae,  their  southern  neighbours  in  Hungary.  Justinian, 
who  feared  both  tribes,  endeavoured  to  weaken  them  and  keep 
them  occupied,  by  aiding  each  in  turn  against  the  other.^ 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Lombards  were  slightly  inferior  in 
strength,  the  Emperor  was  more  inclined  to  take  their  side ;  and 
at  length,  in  order  to  put  a  check  upon  the  Grepidae,  he  actually 
invited  Audoin  to  migrate  across  the  Danube  into  the  further 
parts  of  Pannonia  between  the  Danube  and  the  Drave,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Noricum,  or  Noreia.®  Tlie  folly  of 
this  policy  of  summoning  a  savage  tribe  from  distant  Hungary 
and  settling  them  within  a  few  days'  march  of  Italy,  is  obvious 
enough  to  us ;  but  Justinian  was  blind  to  the  danger.  He  was 
even  mad  enough  to  ask  for  Lombard  assistance  in  Italy  itself; 
and  in  552  A.D.  we  find  2500  picked  Lombard  wfuriors,  with 
3000  attendants,  fighting  under  Justinian's  banner  in  the  battle 
of  Scheggia.*  Their  excesses  after  the  victory  necessitated  an 
honourable  dismissal,  and  they  were  escorted  back,  by  Narses* 
order,  to  the  Julian  Alps.  Nevertheless,  they  had  set  their 
feat  within  the  enchanted  land,  and  they  were  not  forgetful 
of  the  things  which  they  had  seen.  A  few  more  years  they 
waited  impatiently  upon  the  threshold.  Then  under  a  new 
king  they  ventured  forth  once  more;  and  this  time  they 
did  not  return.  Thus  was  the  newly  recovered  province  lost, 
almost  before  it  was  won,  through  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
Justinian. 

The  greater  part  of  Audoin's  reign  was  spent  in  fighting 
against  the  Grepidae.     Of  the  hostilities  of  the  two  nations,  of 

>  Procop.  BeU,  Goth.  U.  22. 

'  Such  was  Justinian's  general  policy  in  dealing  with  barbarians,  as  is 
noted  by  Agathias  Hist  v.  14. 

«  Prooop.  BeU.  Ooth,  iii.  38  ;"Paul.  Hist,  Lang.  i.  22. 
«  Prooop.  BeU,  Ooth.  iv.  26;  Paul.  Hist.  Lang,  ii.  1. 
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r  alternate  appeals  to  Constantinople,  of  their  successes, 
eaties,  and  various  barbarities,  we  have  confused 
accounts  which  need  not  here  he  disentangled.  It  is  sufficient 
to  aay  that  about  the  year  554,  the  Lombards  in  a  great  battle 
defeated  the  Gepidae,  reducing  them  to  a  condition  of  semi- 
dependence.  Some  ten  years  later  Aiidoin  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alboiu,  the  son  of  his  first  wife  Kodelinda, 

The  okl  saga  has  much  to  aay  of  Alboin.  A  handsome  youth, 
with  a  tall  strong  body  aeasoned  to  battle-toils  ;  a  man  of  reck- 
less courage,  with  a  natuiB  which,  though  brutal  and  untamed, 
was  not  without  some  elements  of  nobility,  he  was  well  adapted 
to  become  the  hero  of  his  wild  and  savage  countrymen-  An 
early  exploit  serves  to  throw  a  light  upon  his  character.'  In 
the  last  great  battle  with  the  Gepidae — so  Paul  relates  the 
story — the  two  royal  princes,  Alboin  the  Lombard,  and  Thoria- 
mnnd  son  of  Thorisind  the  Gepid  king,  met  in  single  combat, 
Thorismund  was  killed,  and  his  fall,  by  disheartening  the 
Gepidae,  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  conquering 
Lombards  celebrated  their  victory  with  a  great  feast ;  and  at 
this  banquet  Alboin,  who  had  done  so  much,  desired  to  take  his 
place  at  the  king's  table  as  "  the  king's  guest."  But  his  father 
would  by  no  means  suffer  him ;  "  for,"  quoth  he, "  it  is  not  accord- 
ing to  our  customs  that  a  king's  son  should  sit  at  table  with  his 
father  until  he  has  become  aon-at-arms  to  some  neighbouring 
king."  Then  Alboin,  without  waiting,  took  forty  young  com- 
panions and  rode  away  to  the  Gepid  king  himself,  the  father  of 
the  slain  Thorismund,  and  boldly  claimed  adoption  at  his  hands. 
Now,  hospitality  was  the  one  thing  sacred  to  these  barbarians ; 
so  Thorisind  welcomed  Alboin  courteously,  and  made  him  a 
feast,  and  set  him  at  his  right  band  in  his  dead  son's  place. 
But  as  the  banquet  proceeded,  the  king  fell  gloomy,  sighed,  and 
finally  broke  out  in  uncontrollable  grief:  "How  I  love  that 
place  i "  he  cried,  glancing  at  Alboin's  seat ;  "  but  how  grievous 
is  he  who  sits  thereon ! "  Thereupon  a  younger  son  of  Thorisind 
cast  a  furious  insult  at  the  Lombanis,  alluding  to  their  white 
gaiters :  "  You  are  like  stinking  mares,"  '  "  Go  to  the  Asfeld," 
came  the  retort  immediately,  "  and  you  will  see  how  these  same 
mares  can  kick.     Your  brother's  bones  lie  scattered  atx^ut  the 

I  Paul.  Bitt.  Lang.  \.  39,  24. 

*  "  Fetilke  Bout  eqlue,  quia  BimilnliB." 
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plain  like  any  wretched  nag's."  In  a  moment  there  was  an 
uproar.  The  Gepidae  sprang  to  their  feet;  the  Lombards 
clustered  together  and  seized  their  arms.  But  before  a  blow 
could  be  struck,  the  king  himself  rushed  in  between  the  raging 
men,  and  commanded  them,  on  psdn  of  his  displeasure,  to  keep 
the  peace.  So  Grepidae  and  Lombards  sat  down  again  together ; 
and  when  the  last  wassail-bowl  was  drained,  the  king  presented 
Alboin  with  his  dead  son's  arms,  and  sent  him  away  in  safety 
to  his  friends. 

Alboin  became  king  of  the  Lombards  in  565,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  there  was  a  fresh  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  the  Lombards  and .  the  Gtepidae.  The  generous  Thori- 
sind  was  by  this  time  dead.  The  new  chieftain  of  the  Gepidae 
was  named  Cunimund,  and  he  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  Rosa- 
mund, whom  Alboin  loved,  but  wooed  without  success  Finding 
at  length  that  all  his  overtures  were  rejected,  Alboin  took  short 
measures,  and,  waiting  a  favourable  opportunity,  carried  the 
princess  off.  War  now  broke  out  afresh.  On  this  occasion  the 
Gepidae  were  supported  by  Imperial  troops,  with  the  assistance 
of  whom  they  succeeded  in  inflicting  on  the  Lombards  a  severe 
repulse.^  Alboin  made  proposals  for  peace,  ofiering  even  to 
contract  a  legal  marriage  with  the  outraged  Eosamund.  But 
the  Gepidae,  strong  in  their  Boman  alliance,  refused  to  come  to 
terms.  Then  Alboin  in  his  turn  looked  aroimd  for  an  ally. 
He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  chief  or  Chagan  of  the  Avars — a 
savage  Tartar  tribe,  which  had  recently  been  harrying  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Empire  in  a  series  of  destructive 
raids — and  by  skilfully  playing  on  his  ambition  and  cupidity, 
persuaded  him  to  make  a  league  against  the  Gepidae.^  The  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  thus  concluded  are  remarkable.  The  Avars 
were  to  receive  at  once  a  tenth  of  the  flocks  and  herds  belonging 
to  the  Lombards,  and,  in  the  event  of  victory,  the  whole  of  the 
G^pid  territory  and  a  half  of  the  spoiL  Further,  it  was  agreed 
— ^if  not  at  this  time,  at  least  shortly  afterwards — that  if  the 
Lombards  should  in  the  future  secure  a  footing  in  Italy,  they 
should  give  up  to  the  Avars  their  settlements  in  Pannonia; 

1  Theophylact  HisU  vi.  10. 

*  Menander  Hist,  11, 12  (ed.  Bonn,  pp.  808,  804) ;  Paul.  Hist,  Lang,  i.  27. 
Theophylaot  (i.  8)  calls  the  Avars,  hxurrArarov  tBpos  icol  inr\7iffr6rarw  raw 
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provided,  however,  tbat  in  case  they  wexe  driven  bock  asd 
forced  to  retnra,  they  should  receive  thedr  own  again.'  This 
eaiiotts  compact  was  finally  settled  abont  r>67. 

The  Lombards  and  Avars  now  invaded  tbo  land  of  the 
Gepidoe  in  two  separate  detachments.  Cunimnod  was  in 
dsBpair,  and  sent  to  the  Emperor,  urgently  requesting  succour. 
Bat  only  erosive  answers  were  returned  from  Constantinople, 
and  no  Imperial  troops  appeared.  Cunimund  then  abandoned 
hope,  yet  determined  to  make  a  final  gallant  stand  against  his 
bereditary  foe.  So  the  two  tiibes  met  in  Itattle  for  the  last 
time  in  567,  and  the  Gepidae  were  utterly  defeated,  so  that 
scaioely  a  roan  survived  to  tell  the  tale.  The  tiibe  henceforth 
vanisbes  from  history.  Alboin  slew  Cunimund  with  his  own 
hand,  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  the  skull  fashioned  into  a 
drinking-cup ;  and  liosamund,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  these 
happenings,  was  forced  into  marriage  with  the  man  who  killed 
bar  father.'  Then  the  Avars  settled  on  the  conquered  territory, 
and  the  Lombards  had  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
conquest  of  Italy. 

The  moment,  it  seems,  was  favourable  for  attack,  for  Narses 
the  Patrician  had  fallen  on  evil  days.  During  the  fifteen  years 
of  his  government  of  a  bankrupt  and  niinod  country,  he  bad 
dealt  hardly  with  the  people.  Money  was  squeezed  out  to  fill 
the  Emperor's  treasury,  and  more  money  for  Noi-sea'  private 
benefit,  and  the  rascally  methods  of  Alexander  the  Scissors  were 
again  put  into  use.  The  people  bore  it  for  a  time  without  com- 
plaining, but  at  last  murmurs  arose  which  were  heard  even  in 
Constantinople.  Doubtless,  if  Justinian  had  been  yet  alive,  no 
notice  would  have  been  taken.  But  Justiuiau  was  dead ;  and 
poor  mad  Justin  and  bis  meddlesome  wife  Sophia  seemed  to 
have  welcomed  this  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  an  official 
who  had  perhaps  become  too  powerful  At  any  rate.  Karses 
was  disgraced  in  567,  and  retired  to  Rome  in  dudgeon.  The 
tvrrible  old  man,  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths,  the  only  one 
capable  of  defending  the  Italian  frontier  against  the  gathering 
awanns  of  barbarians,  was  withdrawn  from  power  at  the  very 
momeDt  when,  by  the  extermination  of  the  Gepidae,  the  Lom- 
bards were  left  free  for  bolder  enterprise.  Aud  in  his  place 
there  came  a  man  of  straw,  the  Count  Longinus,  from  whom 
•  Pftul.  Hwl.  hav^.  ii.  T.  '  Ibid.  i.  87. 
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neither  Lombards  nor  any  one  else,  save  the  oppressed  pro- 
vincials, had  aught  to  apprehend.  It  really  seems  as  if 
a  fatal  blindness  had  fallen  on  the  Emperors — on  Justinian 
and  on  Justin — who  by  their  own  miscalculated  acts  had 
levelled  barrier  after  barrier,  and  made  the  way  straight  before 
the  Lombards  into  the  land  of  their  desire. 

One  would  think  that  Alboin  would  scarcely  have  required 
a  formal  invitation  to  attract  him  into  Italy.  However,  accord- 
ing to  more  than  one  account,  even  this  inducement  was  not 
wanting.  The  Papal  Biographer,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Fredegarius, 
and  Paul  the  Deacon  unite  in  saying  that  Narses,  in  his  fury 
and  disgrace,  sent  a  message  to  the  Lombards,  calling  them  to 
come  and  take  possession  of  Italy.  This  story  is  of  considerable 
interest.  It  is  very  nearly  contemporary  with  the  supposed 
event,  having  been  committed  to  writing  within  twenty  years 
of  Narses'  death.  In  its  earliest  and  simplest  form  it  is  found 
in  the  Life  of  Pope  John  the  Third,  written  probably  some  time 
between  579  and  590  ;  and  is  as  follows :  "  Then  the  Eomans, 
influenced  by  envy,  represented  to  Justin  and  Sophia  that  it 
would  be  more  expedient  for  the  Romans  to  serve  the  Goths 
than  the  Greeks ;  for,  said  they, '  when  Narses  the  Eunuch  rules, 
he  subjects  us  to  slavery,  and  the  Most  Beligious  Emperor  is 
ignorant  of  this ;  either  free  us  and  the  city  of  Bome  from  his 
hand,  or  assuredly  we  will  serve  the  barbarians.'  When  Narses 
heard  this  he  said,  '  If  I  have  done  evil  to  the  Bomans,  evil 
shall  I  find.'  Then  Narses,  going  forth  from  Home,  came  to 
Campania,  and  wrote  to  the  nation  of  the  Langobardi  that  they 
should  come  and  take  possession  of  Italy.  When  John  the 
Pope  knew  that  they  had  made  representations  to  the  Emperor 
against  Narses,  he  went  in  haste  to  Naples,  and  begged  him  to 
return  to  Home.  Then  Narses  said,  *Tell  me,  Holy  Father, 
what  evil  have  I  done  to  the  Romans  ?  I  will  go  to  the  feet  of 
him  that  sent  me,  that  all  Italy  may  know  how  with  all  my 
strength  I  have  laboured  on  her  behalf.'  Pope  John  replied, '  I 
will  go  more  quickly  than  thou  canst  depart  from  this  land.' 
Therefore  Narses  returned  with  the  Most  Holy  Pope."  ^  Very 
obscure  as  this  narrative  is,  it  at  any  rate  stands  as  evidence 
that,  within  two  decades  of  Narses'  death,  the  story  of  his  treachery 
was  in  circulation.     And  this  story  of  the  Papal  Biographer 

»  Lib.  Pont,  Vita  Joan,  III, 
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is  confirmed  bj  Isidore.^  A  ^'ariast  form  of  liie  statemeut  is 
given  by  Fred^ariua,  who  relates  that  Justin  and  Sophia  sent  a  J 
thieateaiiig  messes  to  Narses,  and  that  the  Empress  fiirthei  I 
forwarded  to  the  Eonuch  a  golden  distafT,  t«lliitg  him  that  he 
might  henceforth  rule  over  spinning-girls,  but  not  over  a  nation. 
Whereat  Narses  exclaimed,  '■  I  will  spin  a  thread  which  neither 
Jostio  nor  the  Augusta  shall  be  able  to  muuvel";  and  he 
stnighlway  invited  the  Lombards  from  Piumouia,"  Lastly,  Paul 
the  Beacon  reiterates  the  statement  of  the  Papal  Biogropher, 
combining  it  with  a  modified  version  of  Fred^arius,  and  addiug 
that,  as  an  enticement  to  the  Lombards,  Narses  sent  them 
"  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  samples  of  other  products  with  which 
Italy  abounds."  "  Such  is  the  story  in  its  hnEiI  and  eluborat«d 
form. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  truth  of  tlie  tale,  the  follow- 
ing coQsideratious  may  be  kept  in  mind.  First,  the  picturesque 
details — the  golden  distaff,  the  retort  of  Narses,  the  fnul  of 
Italy — are  found  only  in  writers  which  belong  respectively  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  and  to  the  eighth  centuries.  Between 
their  period  and  the  disgrace  of  Karses  there  was  plenty  of 
lime  for  a  legend  to  gi-ow  up,  Hem^e  the  accounts  of  Freda- 
garius  and  Faulus  may  justly  be  regarded  witli  suspicion.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  statemeut  of  the  Papal  Biographer,  coa- 
finned  by  Isidore,  proves  \vithout  shadow  of  doubt  thai,  witliin 
a  little  while  of  Narses'  death  the  story  of  his  treachery  waa 
current.  But  was  this  story  based  on  fact,  or  was  it  merely 
Qssubstantiated  rumour  ?  In  favour  of  the  latter  hj^Mithesia, 
it  may  be  urged  ibat  thei-e  is  no  hint  of  the  alleged  tranaactioii 
in  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  in  Marius  of  Aventicum,  or  in  the 
Aniuih  of  Itavenna.  Nur  does  rank  treachery  of  this  kind  seem 
to  bo  quite  consonant  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  Nurses' 
character.  His  retirement  to  Naples,  again,  immediately  before 
sending  such  an  invitation,  is  not  what  we  shuuld  unlur&Uy 
expect ;  and  the  subsequent  sending  of  his  corpse  to  Ooiistanti- 
nople  would  have  been  strange  had  he  been  really  guilty  of 
high  treason.     It  may  be  further  suggested  tliut   the  events 

'  Isidof.  Chron.  IIG  (Migne  P.  L.  Iniiii,). 
'  Fredegarios  Hut.  Franc.  Epit.  65. 

'  P»iU.  SUt.  Lang.  U.  5.     The  Origo  OenlU  Lang.  c.  B  (rd,  Wuti  tp. 
U-G.H.]  bM,  "iavitkUiB  aNvsete." 
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which  followed  immediately  on  the  deposition  of  Narses  may 
well  have  given  rise  to  the  romonr  that  the  unpopular  Patrician 
was  not  unconcerned  in  the  troubles  of  his  ungrateful  master ; 
and  the  death  of  Narses  soon  afterwards  would  lessen  the 
chance  of  contradiction.  Hence,  we  may  imagine  that  what 
was  originally  but  idle  gossip,  circulating  freely,  grew  by  degrees 
into  stereotyped  form,  and  was  finally  accepted  by  uncritical 
writers  as  veritable  history. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  spring  of  568  Alboin  was  ready 
to  march  into  Italy.  There  was  a  great  muster  in  Pannonia. 
Besides  the  Lombards  themselves,  a  heterogeneous  throng 
assembled,  drawn  from  many  nationalities — Saxons,  Gepidae, 
Bulgarians,  Sarmatae,  Suavi,  and  various  tribes  of  Noricum 
and  Pannonia,  the  names  of  which,  Paul  tells  us,  were  pre- 
served in  Italian  villages  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.^  It 
boded  ill  for  Italy  that  not  one  nation  only  was  come  against 
her,  but  a  horde  of  many  nations,  tumultuous,  savage,  uncon- 
trolledy  and  prepared  to  give  free  rein  to  their  several  national 
vices  and  ferocities.  Perhaps  the  composite  character  of  the 
invading  band  may  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  peculiar 
horror  and  detestation  with  which  for  centuries  "  the  unspeak- 
able Lombards"  were  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  country. 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  in  the  April  of  568,  the  march  com- 
menced.^ Strange  portents,  it  is  said,  were  seen  in  Italy. 
The  blessed  martyr  Eutychius  appeared  to  a  bishop  in  a  vision 
and  uttered  the  threefold  warning,  "The  end  of  all  flesh  is 
at  hand !  the  end  of  all  flesh  is  at  hand !  the  end  of  all  flesh  is 
at  hand  I "  '  In  the  sky  towards  the  north,  fiery  armies  seemed 
to  be  fighting,  and  red  clouds  appeared  to  be  flowing  with 
blood.^  Meanwhile  the  Lombards  moved  slowly  across  the 
Julian  Alps.  There  is,  by  the  Predil  Pass,  a  certain  mountain 
named  Monte  del  Ee,  the  slopes  of  which  afford  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  province  of  Friuli.  A  popular  legend  of  the  eighth 
century  connects  this  mountain  with  the  coming  of  Alboin. 

^  Paul.  Bist  Lang.  ii.  26. 

'  The  d&te  of  the  invasion  given  by  Paul.  Hist.  Lang,  ii.  7,  is  found  in  the 
OrigOf  c.  6,  and  is  confirmed  by  Greg.*  JE^.  v.  89 ;  xiii.  41.  Secundus  Trident. 
{Script,  rerum  Langobard,  saec,  vi,-ix.  p.  25,  n.  8)  wrongly  gives  669. 

*  Greg.  Dial  iii.  88. 

«  Ibid.  iii.  88 ;  Horn,  in  Ev,  i. ;  Paul.  Hist,  Lang,  ii.  6. 
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Here,  men  nsed  tu  saj,  the  twrbarian  chieftain,  like  a  Hobreir 
loader  long  ago,  climbed  ap  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  Uad  of 
promise ;  while  dowo  below  awuog  past  the  iUes  of  long-haired 
Lombaids,  marching  on  to  coaqnesL*  But  the  pictutesqoa 
sbtty  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an  invention  of  the 
peasants,  who  could  not  otherwi^  account  for  a  pnuUng  local 
name. 

When  the  Lombards  emerged  into  Venetia,  they  found  no 
one  to  oppose  them  or  dispute  their  passage.^  Only  at  this 
Biver  Have,  Bishop  Felix  of  Treviso  met  them,  praying  tliat 
his  Church  might  not  be  harmed.  Alboin.  in  a  fit  of  geBorosity. 
granted  his  petition,  and  a  charter  was  prepared  safeguarding 
alt  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Trevisan  Church.  Then 
the  host  moved  on,  took  without  trouble  the  cities  of  Vicenza 
and  Verona,  and  overran  Venetia.  The  Patriarch  of  Aquiloia, 
onable  to  save  his  city,  fled  with  the  tieasury  of  tho  Church, 
to  the  island  of  Grado,  The  Byzantine  Governor  skulked  in 
Ravenna,  and  made  no  sign.  Mantua,  Padua,  Monselice,  and 
die  neighbourhood  of  the  lagoons  alone  remained  uncunquured. 
So  far  the  Lombards  were  triumphant.' 

Before  quitting  Venetia,  Alboin  took  measures  to  secure  bis 
conquest.  He  had  no  notion  of  permitting  the  Avars  or  other 
wild  trans-Alpine  tribes  to  follow  in  his  steps  and  rob  him 
of  his  new  domains.  He  therefore  determined  to  leave  a  strong 
detachment  to  guard  the  passes  of  tho  north-eastern  hills, 
through  which  he  had  himself  just  come,  and  which  alone 
aflbnied  easy  access  into  Italy.  A  troop  of  warriors  of  the 
noblest   Lombard   blood  was  carefully   selected  and   provided 

'  pBuL  Biti.  Lang.  ii.  8. 

*  Wby  wu  there  no  leautsnca?  The  Imperial  auUtoritiea  miuC  oorbdnlj 
bava  Iwd  mffioiatit  namiug  of  the  invKsiou  to  moke  theic  prepantloiis.  But 
(1}  lo  diite  bttck  the  Lombards  it  would  have  been  neoeGwry  to  oppoM  to  them 
■  ttally  DallODol  reaistikiice,  and  lot  this  purpose  it  would  bkvo  betti  aaotmauj 
to  win  the  whole  able-bodiod  population  ol  Italy.  Suoh  a  oouim  ndght  b>*a 
bMn  dangerous,  and  wouid  cerMdul;  have  been  a  violation  ol  the  tettled  policy 
at  tha  Empire  (we  Novel.  65).  (2)  The  resourced  ol  tbe  State  were  unequal  to 
tbe  m^ntcDauce  ol  a  niorcenary  arm;  in  Italy  nuffloieutly  largo  to  repol  tha 
fa«Mion.  Doubtless  there  were  Btatoaroon  in  Coustautinople  who  fell  that 
Jsttiaiau'a  Wettem  uonqnosta  hod  weakeosd  Instead  of  Btreiigthening  tba 
JbOfin,  by  ezteudiiig  it  to  an  unmanageable  siie,  and  who  thorslore  were 
aol  unwilling  to  let  Italy  go.  At  all  events,  tbe  people  ol  Italy  were 
abandoned  bo  their  fate, 

'  i'eul.  2lM.  LartQ.  ii,  S-11. 
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with  a  sufficiency  of  the  king's  best  brood  mares;  and  this 
band,  under  the  command  of  Grasulf,  Alboin's  nephew  and 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was  settled  in  quarters  at  Cividale,  in 
Friuli,  and  charged  to  drive  back  any  adventurous  wanderers 
from  Pannonia,  and  to  keep  Venetia  safe.^  Then,  after  short 
delay,  confiding  in  the  qualities  of  his  new  Warden  of  the 
Marches,  Alboin  resumed  his  way  towards  the  west. 

Through  the  year  669  the  stream  of  the  invasion  swept  over 
the  province  of  Liguria.  The  archbishop  of  Milan  fled  to 
Genoa,  which  city,  together  with  certain  others  on  the  coast, 
and  Piacenza,  managed  to  repel  attacks.  The  rest  of  the 
towns  seem  to  have  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow.  On 
September  3,  669,  Alboin  entered  Milan,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  he  overran  the  district  at  his  pleasure.  There  was  no 
resistance.  More  fortunate  than  Alaric  or  Attila,  Alboin  found 
no  Stilicho,  no  Aetius,  to  hamper  his  movements.  Unlike 
Theodoric,  he  had  no  barbarian  rival  to  dispute  his  claim. 
Belisarius  was  dead.  Narses  was  living  in  privacy  at  Eome, 
brooding  over  his  wrongs.  Incapable  Longinus  remained  shut 
up  amid  the  marshes  of  Bavenna,  and  did  not  stir  a  finger. 
The  population  of  North-Western  Italy  was  sunk  in  stupor. 
Worn  out  with  years  of  grinding  misery,  they  had  no  energy 
or  spirit  left  The  country,  too,  had  been  recently  desolated 
by  another  visitation  of  the  pestilence.  Whole  villages  were 
deserted,  save  by  starving  dogs ;  and  farms  and  country  houses 
were  left  without  inhabitants.  In  the  fields  the  flocks  and 
herds  strayed  about  unshepherded,  the  crops  were  left  un- 
sickled,  though  the  harvest-time  was  past,  and  the  purple 
clusters  hung  ungathered  on  the  leafless  vines.  A  primeval 
silence  was  upon  the  country-side.  No  voice  was  heard  in  the 
lanes,  no  shepherd's  whistle  or  fowler's  call ;  only  strange  rum- 
blings and  ghostly  noises,  the  tramp  of  phantom  armies  and  the 
blare  of  unseen  trumpets,  terrified  the  trembling  peasant  as  he 
lay  awake  at  dead  of  night  in  his  bereaved  and  ruined  home.^ 

In  one  place,  however,  the  Lombards  encountered  a  vigorous 
resistance.  Pavia,  ihe  ancient  Ticinum,  was  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  and  seems  uo  have  been  held  by  a  large  Imperialist 
garrison.     On  the  approach  of  Alboin,  the  citizens  closed  the 

^  Paul.  Hiht.  Lang,  ii.  9. 
*  Ibid,  i,  26. 
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gates,  and  for  no  less  than  three  years  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
Lombards  at  buy  (569-572).  Unused  as  he  was  to  the  tedium 
of  blockades,  Alboin  swore  a  cruel  oath  that  he  would  utterly 
destroy  all  the  people  of  the  place.  But  Providence  ordered 
otherwise.  For  when  at  last  the  plucky  garrison  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  and  Alboin,  meditating  atrocities,  was  riding  through 
St.  John's  Gate  into  the  coui^uered  town,  his  charger  suddenly 
fell  under  him.  The  king  drove  his  spurs  into  the  animal,  and 
his  men  belaboui'ed  it  with  their  lances,  but  nothing  could  make 
it  rise.  Then  ciied  a  Lombard  soldier,  "  Kemember,  my  lord 
king,  the  cruel  vow  that  thou  hast  made,  and  cancel  it.  For 
there  is  a  Christian  people  in  this  city."  So  Alboin  retracted 
his  oath,  the  horse  got  up,  and  the  triumphal  procession  con- 
tinued on  its  way  to  the  palace  of  Theodoric,  where  the  new 
"  Lord  of  Italy  "  took  up  a  permanent  abode.  The  people  of 
Pavia,  assured  of  their  safety,  came  ci'uwdijig  round  the  palace 
witii  shouts  of  joy — and  certainly  the  vanquished  citizens  had 
no  reason  to  regret  their  change  of  mastera ;  for  Pavia  became 
from  now  the  capital  of  the  Lombard  kings,  a  centre  of  high 
importiince  for  loug  years  to  come.' 

During  these  three  years  (569-572)  Alboin,  of  course,  did 
much  besides  blockade  Pavia.  In  the  year  670  he  was  employed, 
apparently,  in  reducing  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Here  the  work  of 
conquest  was  even  easier  than  elsewhere,  for  the  people,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pestilence,  were  suffering  from  a  famine,  which, 
following  a  year  of  plenty  in  569,  raged  over  Italy  with  terrible 
results.  In  the  spring  of  571  Alboin  crossed  the  Appenines 
into  Tuscany,  beyond  which  he  made  no  more  advance.  Two 
of  bis  nobles,  however,  Farwald  and  Zotto,  pressed  forward  to 
the  south,  and  here,  in  571,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  powerful 
duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,'  which,  rapidly  developing 
in  territory  and  power,  became  ere  long  the  rivals  of  the  Lombard 
monarchy  itself.  But  meanwhile  Alboin  came  to  a  melancholy 
end,  being  murdered  iu  572  °  through  the  machinations  of  n 
revengeful  woman.     The  story  of  his  death,  preserved  for  long 

'  Paul.  Biil.  Lang.  il.  26,  27. 

■  PauL  {Biat.  Lang.  iii.  33)  Becma  to  fix  the  date  at  571  ( &91  -  30). 

'  PaoL  Hitt.  Laiuj.  ii.  28 :  "  Fostquiun  iu  lUlla  tree  aunoe  at  sex  meDaei 
ngnavit"  =  May,  673.  Agnellns  Lib.  Pont.  BaJ.  Bavetm.  o.  96  dataa  June  38, 
ffTS.  The  £M«rplum  Sangalientt  (M.O.H.  SS.  antiq.  ix.  p.  336)  has  Maj-, 
BH%    Uailna  ol  Avontiouin  and  Jahn  of  Biclaro  both  give  (be  jaar  072. 
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in  the  weird  songs  of  Saxon  and  Bavarian  minstrels,  is  not  even 
yet  forgotten.^ 

One  day  (so  runs  the  saga)  Alboin  sat  drinking  with  his 
chieftains  in  his  palace  at  Verona.  Deeds  of  valour  were  related, 
and  the  king  himself  told  how  he  had  conquered  the  Oepidae, 
and  fashioned  the  skull  of  King  Cunimund  into  a  goblet.  Then, 
in  his  intoxication,  he  called  for  the  famous  cup,  and,  filling  it 
to  the  brim,  sent  it  to  Queen  Eosamund,  ironically  bidding  her 
''drink  merrily  with  her  sire."  Bosamund  smiled  at  the  jest, 
and  obeyed,  but  plotted  vengeance  in  her  heart.  First  she 
sought  out  Helmichis,  the  king's  armour-bearer  and  foster- 
brother,  and  offered  him  her  hand  and  kingdom  if  he  would  kill 
his  master.  Helmichis  was  tempted,  but  had  scruples.  He 
would  not  lift  his  own  hand  against  his  foster-brother,  but  he 
advised  the  queen  to  take  into  her  confidence  Peredeo  the 
chamberlain,  who  might  do  the  deed.  Here  again,  however, 
Eosamund  was  baffled.  Peredeo  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  plot,  although  for  some  reason  he  re&ained  from  acquainting 
Alboin  with  the  proposals  that  had  been  made  to  him.  Then 
the  queen  devised  another  plan.  Peredeo  had  a  mistress,  one 
of  Bosamund's  bower-maidens,  whom  he  was  wont  to  visit  in 
the  darkness.  One  night  this  girl  was  detained,  and  the  queen 
herself  was  substituted  in  her  place,  Peredeo  all  the  while 
suspecting  nothing  until,  in  the  morning  light,  he  found  he  had 
to  choose  between  killing  the  king,  whose  honour  he  had  wronged, 
and  getting  killed  himself.  The  chamberlain  preferred  to  live. 
Not  long  after  this  Alboin  was  taking  a  siesta  in  his  chamber. 
On  pretext  of  quiet,  the  palace  wing,  by  Bosamund's  orders,  had 
been  cleared  of  soldiers  and  attendants.  The  arms  that  hung  on 
the  walls  had  also  been  removed,  and  the  great  sword  above  the 
bed  had  been  tightly  fEustened  into  its  sheath,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  drawn.  WhUe  the  king  was  sleeping,  Bosamund  admitted 
Peredeo.  We  read  of  a  confused  scuffle — Alboin  starting 
suddenly  into  wakefulness,  tugging  at  the  sword  which  would 
not  leave  its  scabbard,  keeping  at  bay  his  assassin  for  a  moment 
with  a  whirling  footstool,  and  finally  falling,  done  to  death  "  like 
a  mere  poltroon,  by  the  coimcil  of  one  miserable  woman."    Thus 

>  Paul.  Htst.  haiiq,  ii.  28,  29,  SO;  Agnellus  UJb.  Pont,  Ecd.  Bavetm.  96. 
Agnellus  makes  the  death  of  Alboin  the  text  of  a  quaint  little  sennon  to 
married  men,  whioh  see  in  ^.  ct^. 
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ontnuely  ended  the  career  of  Alboin  tlie  Invader,  and  thus  the 
Gepid  nation  and  King  Cimimund  were  avenged.  The  Lombard 
braves  made  a  great  wailing  for  their  king,  and  buried  his  body 
under  a  flight  of  steps  adjoining  the  palace.  Paul  relates  that 
in  the  eighth  century  this  tomb  was  opened  by  a  certain  foolish 
one — Giaelpert,  duke  of  Verona — who  removed  a  sword  and 
other  ornaments  which  he  found  therein,  and  ever  afterwards 
delighted  to  boast  that  "  be  bad  seen  Alboin." 

A  word  may  be  added  respecting  the  fate  of  the  other  actors 
in  this  tragedy  of  Alboin.  'When  ber  biisband  was  dead, 
Bosamund  gave  her  hand  to  Helinichis,  as  she  had  promised,  but 
foood  that  she  was  powerless  to  give  him  also  the  kingdom. 
Detested  by  the  Lombards,  the  guilty  pair  were  soon  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  A  secret  messenger  was  accordii^ly  sent 
to  Byzantine  Longinus,  and  at  a  time  arranged  Rosamund  and 
Helmicbis  escaped  aboard  an  Imperial  vessel  provided  by  the 
Qovernor,  carrying  with  them  all  the  royal  treasure,  together 
with  the  Princess  Albswinda,  Alboin 's  daughter  by  his  former 
wife.  So  they  reached  Eavennn.  But  now  Longinus,  wearied 
of  his  monotonous  life  in  Theodoric's  great  palace  amid  the 
orcluuds  and  canals,  foiind  an  agreeable  relief  in  the  society  of 
his  beautiful  and  alluring  guest,  and  he  suggested  tu  her  that 
she  should  get  rid  of  Helmichis,  and  transfer  henielf  and  her 
tieosure  permanently  to  his  own  safe  keeping.  Rosamund  waa 
nothing  loth  to  become  "  the  lady  of  Ravenna  " ;  so  one  day, 
when  Helmichis  came  from  his  bath,  she  oflered  him,  as  though 
for  bis  re&eshment,  a  cup  of  doctored  wine.  The  unsuspecting 
man  swallowed  half  of  the  contents,  then  suddenly  felt  himself 
to  be  poisoned  At  once  be  drew  his  sword,  and  presenting  its 
poiot  at  her  breast,  be  forced  the  miserable  woman  to  drain 
what  was  left  in  the  goblet  to  the  dregs.  And  that  was  the  end 
of  the  plots  and  the  crimes  of  Helmicbis  and  Rosamund. 

As  for  Peredeo  the  chamberlain,  there  was  a  legend  in 
Paul's  time  that  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  be  slew 
a  moaslrous  lion  in  the  Hippodrome,  The  Emperor,  fearing 
that  so  strong  a  man  might  become  a  danger,  ordered  his  eyea 
lo  be  put  out.  But  this  sixth-century  Samson,  too,  bad  bis 
mrenge  upon  his  Philistines.  Concealing  two  sharp  knives  in 
his  sleeves,  Peredeo  craved  an  audience  with  the  Emperor, 
!  had  a  secret  of  the  highest  importance  to 
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communicate.  Two  great  nobles  were  deputed  to  hear  the  revela- 
tion. Peredeo  drew  close  to  them^  as  if  to  whisper ;  then  suddenly, 
with  either  hand,  flashed  a  knife  into  their  bodies,  dealing  each  a 
mortal  blow.  So  the  strong  chamberlain  revenged  himself,  and 
for  each  of  his  lost  eyes  he  robbed  the  Emperor  of  a  trusty 
councillor. 

After  Alboin's  death  the  Lombards  elected  as  king  one  of 
their  noblest  warriors,  named  Cleph.  Of  this  man's  reign  no 
details  are  preserved.  But  Paul  tells  us  that  he  cruelly  entreated 
such  of  the  Soman  aristocrats  as  fell  into  his  hands — killing 
'  some  with  the  sword  and  banishing  others  from  Italy.  When 
he  had  ruled  for  eighteen  months,  Cleph  was  assassinated,  in  574, 
by  one  of  his  servants,  and  after  this  there  was  an  interregnum 
for  ten  years.^ 

>  Paul.  m$t,  Lang.  ii.  31. 


CHAPTER  V 

6BEG0BT  AS  PREFECT  AND  HONK 

About  the  year  573,  when  Lombard  Cleph  was  making  havoo 
of  the  old  Soman  noblesse,  killing  some  with  the  sword  and 
banishing  others  from  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  when  Farwald  and 
2k)tto  were  carving  their  great  southern  duchies  out  of  the 
undefended  territories  of  the  Empire,  the  mists  of  history  Uft, 
and  we  are  permitted  to  get  a  view  of  the  hero  of  our  biography. 
Amid  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  famines,  invasions,  pestilences, 
Narses-cabals,  and  Bosamund-murders  and  adulteries,  the  little 
boy  whom  we  last  saw  studying  Latin  literature,  and  watching 
Felagius  the  First  purge  himself  in  the  ambo  of  St  Peter^s,  had 
grown  to  manhood.  How  he  lived  during  the  two  decades,  and 
how  he  occupied  himself  in  the  ruined  city  where  great  patricians 
lived  like  beggars  in  their  dilapidated  palaces,  and  the  Head  of 
the  Church  was  reduced  to  imploring  a  Gallic  bishop  to  send 
him  clothes  for  his  impoverished  flock,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  biographers  are  silent  as  to  the  doings  of  these 
years,  and  the  history  of  the  city  of  Borne  itself  is,  for  the 
period,  almost  a  blank. 

In  the  greater  world  beyond  the  walls,  however,  some 
notable  events  had  taken  place.  In  the  first  place,  the  veteran 
BeUsarius  had  quitted  for  ever  the  warfare  of  the  world,  after 
saving  Constantinople  in  remarkable  fashion  from  the  Kotngur 
Huns.  Then,  a  few  months  after — in  November,  565 — Justinian 
himself  had  passed  away  from  his  gilded  palace  on  the  Bosphorus. 
As  the  last  of  the  old  line  of  Boman  Emperors,  as  the  last 
Emperor  who  could  honestly  claim  to  rule  the  world  from  the 
Danube  to  the  African  deserts,  and  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  Euphrates,  Justinian  closed  an  epoch.    His  successors  at 
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Constantinople  were  but  "slightly  Bomanized  Greeks/'  and 
under  their  feeble  government  the  Empire  split  into  fragments^ 
and  the  old  Boman  tradition  was  lost.  Justinian's  end,  like 
that  of  Louis  XIY.,  with  whom  he  has  been  compared,  was 
pathetically  inglorious.  A  theology-demented  dotard,  fumbling 
all  night  over  crabbed  patristic  parchments,  a  persecutor  of 
dead  divines  and  luckless  living  Popes,  a  spinner  of  theological 
subtleties  which  brought  upon  himself  at  last  the  imputation  of 
heresy,^ — such  was  the  Justinian  known  to  the  world  in  his  later 
days.  And  men,  forgetful  of  all  the  great  things  he  had  done, 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  heard  that  he  had  gone, 
and  welcomed  with  acclamation  the  Curopalates  Justin,  an 
Emperor  with  the  germs  of  madness  latent  in  him,  and  destined 
to  develop  it  strangely  before  long. 

In  Italy  the  Patrician  Narses  completed  the  restoration  of 
the  Salarian  Bridge  of  the  Anio,  not  without  pompous  inscrip- 
tions commemorative  of  his  "  most  glorious  "  self.^  Then  for 
the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office  he  devoted  his  energies  to 
accumulating  immense  treasure.  There  is  a  story  that  Jie 
buried  his  horde  in  a  cistern  which  he  caused  to  be  dug  in  one 
of  his  palaces  in  a  certain  town  of  Italy.  All  who  were  engaged 
upon  this  work  were  slain  upon  its  completion,  and  the  secret 
was  entrusted  only  to  one  old  man,  who,  after  Narses*  death, 
revealed  it  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  The  treasure  was  then 
exhumed,  but  so  vast  was  it  that  many  days  were  spent  in 
removing  it  from  its  hiding-place.^ 

Immediately  after  Karses'  deposition  came  the  invasion  of 
the  Lombards ;  and  in  571  the  much-dreaded  host  drew  alarm- 
ingly close  to  Bome.  We  do  not  know,  however,  what  measures 
were  taken  to  avert  the  danger.  All  that  is  recorded  of  these 
years  in  Bome  is  that  Pope  John  the  Third  ''restored  and 
enlarged  the  cemeteries  of  the  holy  martyrs,"  and  completed 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which  Pelagius  had  begun  to 
build  on  the  Via  Lata,  but  had  not  lived  to  finish.^    It  was  a 

>  Aphthartodooetism.  Yiia  Eutychii  (Act.  SS.,  April  6) ;  Evagrius  Hist. 
iv.  88-40;  Theophanes  A.  M.  6067;  Nicetii  Ep,  (Labbe  Cone.  v.  p.  832); 
Zonaras,  vol.  iii.  p.  178 ;  Oedrenus,  vol,  i.  p.  680. 

*  Corpus.  Insor,  Lot.  vi.  1199. 

*  Greg.  Tut.  Hist.  Franc,  v.  20. 

*  Lib.  Pont.  Vita  Joan,  III. 
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t«iM™g  deeonted  with  pundngs  mud  moaucs^  aiid*^* 
of  its  ancieBi  eolmuis  amTire  in  llie  praBcnt  dm j.  It  is  a 
canons  ihimTUnrr,  and  significuit  of  the  timeB^  that  amid  aD 
their  puieitj  and  wietchediieBB»  the  Bomaiis  should  hare  found 
the  means  of  erediiig  a  new  diorch,  and  farther,  that  of  aD  the 
oecoErenoeB  in  Bcone  danng  this  thrilling  period,  that  of  the 
cnmpletino  of  the  hasiKfa  is  about  the  onl j  one  recorded.  For 
the  siJ»  of  its  asBodatians  with  this  dim  and  txonUed  time,  the 
baildingof  Clement  the  Elerenth,  on  the  site  of  John's  hasilifa, 
is  worth  a  passing  TisiL—^ 

In  the  mean  timeiSlfieorj  had  been  attracting  some  attention. 
Perhaps  aheadj  he  had  began  to  doTelop  certain  of  those 
TafaiaUe  qoaUties  whkb-^wcR^a^awards  to  win  for  him  the 
8i|doBF^iiul0ll^^e  flf*'Mama^!I^^-fongqght>  pradenoe»  capacity 
foracbon  anSadminraa^mTtenadtj  of  pmpoee,  abilitj  to 
xise  wapmx  to  difficolties  apparently  OTemiielming.  A  man 
of  sodi  paits  was  not  to  be  despised  in  times  of  peritand  pot^ 
plezity,  partieolaily  when  the  Lombards  were  about  Added 
to  this,  he  was  a  man  (rf  rank,  when  few  of  honourable  name 
remained  in  Some ;  a  man  of  wealth,  when  moot  of  the  dtiiens 
woe  subsisting  on  charity  doles;  a  man  of  a  certain  learning 
in  an  age  of  barbaric  igncHonoe ;  and  a  man  of  notorious  piety, 
well  thought  of  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  is  scarcely 
surprisiDg  that  such  a  man  in  such  environment  should  have 
rapidly  come  to  the  front  He  was  probably  tried^  ^  first  in 
some  lesser  office ;  he  assisted,  perhaps,  in  the  coUection^ddis* 
toibution  (rf  com,  occupied  some  subordinate  place  in  the  bureau 
oi  the  Prefect  Then,  as  he  proved  himself  a  good  man  and 
/MB;>  hitler  advancement  followed,  until  at  last,  about  the  year 
\Su9,  we  find  him,  at-^ome  thirty  yearao£.age,  discharging  the 
hi^  functions  of  Pr^^oC  of  tha  City  "oTfioms^ 

Gregory  haij^^ihus  becom^^^a-secy-^'^illustrious  *'  personage 

'  Joh.  Due.  vita  L  4  njv  that  Gregory  wms  Pnetor  Urbanas ;  and  in 
Greg.  £pp.  hr.  3  the  beit  ratding  U  '*  pneturmm,'*  not  ^  prmelectiumm.'*  Bat 
H  acemi  furlj  oerlAin  thai  bj  this  time  the  office  of  Pzmetor  had  fallen  into 
disnae;  henoe  I  adopt  the  altematiTe  reading,  "  praelectaiam.**  That 
Gregory  was  Prefect  in  573  is  proTed  from  Efp.  iv.  3,  where  he  anerts  that 
during  his  tenn  of  af&ot  he  signed  the  **  caatio  **  given  by  Laorentios  when  he 
became  bishop  of  Milan  (Janoary  SS,  573).  Bat  we  do  not  know  how  long  he 
had  already  held  office,  or  how  soon  afterwards  he  resigned.  Almost  all 
the  dates  of  Gregory's  early  life  are  oonjectaral. 
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*ui^ed.    The  Prefecture  was  the  highest  dignity  in  Borne,  and 
\^  although  by  this  time  its  splendour  had  become  a  little  tarnished, 
yet  even  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  it  was  an  honour 
highly  esteemed. 

Bespecting  this  office,  as  it  was  injiopner  days^we  have 
sufficj^BJb  information.  The  UrbajrTr^ep^was  th^rnefffl^of  the 
/TS^t^/of  which  august  body  ftc'^as  likewise  tft^Tpeculiar 
^^^^hMxlpion  and  protector.  He  punished  those  who  insulted  it, 
saw  that  no  unworthy  persons  were  elected  into  it,  adQ  pre- 
sided at  the  trial  of  any  of  its  members.  He  also  convened 
the  assemblies,  in  which  he  had  the  right  of  speaking  first. 
Clad  in  a  mantle  of  Imperial  purple,  the  Urban  Prefect  was 
privileged  to  ride  in  state  through  the  streets  of  Bome,  in  a 
splendid  car  drawn  by  four  horses  gorgeously  caparisoned.  He 
had  supreme  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  not  only  within  the 
city,  but  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Capitol ; 
and  appeals  could  be  made  to  him  from  the  suburbicarian  pro- 
vinces. His-^espe&sibiUtiesjweEa^heavy.  The  ^trttne^emeRt^f 
all  the  important  dffairs^  <iifijaty  waaCimder  ha  cAnCTX)l'."^The 
care  of  the'granrsupplies,  the  distribution  of  the  free  doles,  the 
repair  of  the  aqueducts,  baths,  sewers,  banks  and  bed  of  the  Tiber, 
the  supervision  of  Portus, — all  these  devolved  ultimately  upon 
him.  The  officers  employed  in  taking  the  census,  the  collectors 
of  taxes,  the  superintendents  of  the  markets  and  granaries,  the 
curators  of  public  works,  the  heads  of  the  city  police,  a  whole 
army  of  officials,  depended  on  him  and  rendered  to  him  their 
accoimts.  Within  a  circumscribed  area  his  authority  was 
almost  regal.  He  maintained,  for  the  transaction  of  his  multi- 
farious business,  a  large  staff  of  deputies,  secretaries,  notaries, 
clerks,  and  ushers,  and  such  as  pleased  him  he  could  promote  at 
will  to  posts  much  coveted  by  place-hunters.  In  short,  even  as 
late  as  the  days  of  Cassiodorus,^  the  Most  Illustrious  Prefect  of 
the  City  of  Bome  was  a  real  power,  as  conspicuous  and  con- 
sequental  a  personage  as  any  in  Italy. 

Of  course,  in  573  this  brilliant  office  was  shorn  of  much 
of  its  magnificence,  and  its  responsibilities  were  considefiibly 
diminished.  The  Senate,  over  the  debates  of  which  the  Prefect 
once  presided,  was  a  mere  shadow  of  its  ancient  self,  charged 
only  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  weights  and  measures.    The 

^  Gassiod.  Var,  vi.  4.  ' 
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namerons  officials  who  had  once  controlled  the  business  of 
their  varions  departments  under  the  Prefect's  supervision,  had 
mostly  disappeared.  There  was,  for  example,  no  longer  work 
for  Curators  of  Baths,  or  Theatres,  or  Statues,  when  the  baths 
were  waterless  and  the  theatres  deserted  and  the  statues 
fallen  or  broken ;  nor  was  there  need  of  a  Minister  of  Public 
Spectacles,  when  the  only  surviving  spectacles  were  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  functions  of  the  Prefect 
were  curtailed  by  the  closing  of  many  of  the  departments  of  the 
old  civil  service.  Circumstances,  moreover,  and  in  particular 
the  Lombard  invasion,  had  tended  to  develop  the  authority  of 
two  other  officials  at  the  expense  of  the  Urban  Prefect  The 
first  of  these  was  the  Pope,  who  was  destined  within  the  next 
few  years  to  become  by  far  the  most  important  personage  in 
Bome.  The  second  was  the  Magister  Militum,  who,  though 
not  yet  resident  in  the  city,  was  always  stationed  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  conduct  of 
military  afGsdrs,  claimed  jurisdiction  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  public  safety.  Thus  overshadowed  as  he  was  by  these 
two  powers,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  military,  the  Urban 
Prefect  gradually  dwindled  into  insignificance,  until  in  the 
seventh  century,  for  a  season,  he  altogether  disappeared. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  time  when  Gregory  held  office,  the 
Urban  Prefect  was  still  of  some  consideration.  Within  the 
walls  of  Bome  the  civil  administration  rested  in  his  hands, 
his  jurisdiction  over  the  citizens  being  almost  unimpaired.  In 
financial  matters  he  was  yet  the  great  authority.  The  govern- 
ment officials,  of  whom  he  had  the  superintendence,  were  more 
in  number,  perhaps,  than  is  usually  supposed ;  since  at  a  later 
date  we  find  such  officers  as  a  Curator  of  the  Aqueducts  ^  and  a 
Palace  Architect  ^  still  in  existence.  Further,  the  Prefect  acted 
with  the  Pope  in  buying  and  distributing  grain,  and  he 
co-operated  even  with  the  Magister  Militum  in  taking  all 
nScessary  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Certainly, 
though  in  some  departments  his  authority  was  superseded, 
the  office  of  Urban  Prefect  was  still  a  dignified  and  influential 
one,  a  legitimate  ground  for  pride  in  those  who  were  sufficiently 
able  to  obtain  it. 

If  Gr^ory  was  Prefect  during  573,  his  anxieties  must 

>  Greg.  Epp,  xii.  6.  *  IlAd.  ix.  106. 
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have  been  great.  Swarms  of  Lombards  beset  the  city^  and  all 
communications  with  Constantinople  were  cut  off.  In  the 
midst  of  the  panic,  on  the  13th  of  July,  Pope  John  died,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  For  some  months  the 
Church  remained  without  a  bishop— a  circumstance  which 
added  to  the  prevailing  confusion.  Ptobably  also  in  the  same 
year  Narses  made  an  end  of  his  sulky,  tmhappy  life;  and 
his  body  was  placed  in  a  leaden  chest,  and  subsequently 
shipped  to  Constantinople.^  Paul  gives  a  good  character  to 
the  old  intriguer;  calls  him  a  very  religious  man,  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  a  munificent  almsgiver,  a  restorer  of  churches, 
a  Christian  so  fervent  in  watching  and  prayer,  that  he  gained 
his  victories  more  by  his  abundant  prayers  to  Grod  than  by  all 
the  munitions  of  war.^  But  the  Boman  people  were  not  fond 
of  him,  and  soon,  as  we  have  seen,  began  to  circulate  stories 
that  were  little  to  his  credit.  His  death,  nevertheless,  was 
unfortunate  at  this  juncture,  as  it  removed  firom  Bome  a  man 
most  capable  of  giving  counsel  that  might  be  trusted.  The 
young  Prefect  of  the^ity  was  left-iaiict jdoafe  and  vhajijwith 
the  Leio^Wds  chimo^r£^0tUQide  the  gates^  and(sDauperisl^, 
diwaBe,'fi^^"^teefynfe  ^^hin,  mT  ^^i^,''^^pi04yw:^J^!^^^^x^. 
an^envlable  onel^ — Porhapo  ilrwas  tli^^s^in.tt)  which  he  was 
subjected  at  this  time  that  gave  Gregory  a  thorough  distaste 
for  of&ce,  and  convinced  him  that  a  political  career  was  not 
for  him.  Such  a  conviction  gained,  at  any  rate,  an  increasing 
hpld^pj»Qn  his  miiidr^ffitil~^  last,  afteF4^g  consideratiopr^x 
<det^aihed  to  ijjandon  everytfdng  an^become  a  nignk.^ 
^^""Si^ij^s  de^sLb^  was  not  hurrie3lyTaten.  It  was  the 
fruit.  dqIl of  aay-stidden  emotion  or  mental  shock,  like  thaU 
whjch^'  caused  Maztin~i[juth^  to  enter  a  convent,  but  orlongf 
mutation  and  inward  stru^le.  Endowed  by  nature  witna 
xtboughtful  disp^Mtian«.-JKhich  had  been  deepened  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  education  and  environment,  Gregory  had 
for  some  time  experienced — so  he  said  himself  in  after-years^ — 
that  strong  reUgious  impulse  to  a  stricter  life,  which  was  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  period,  the  ''  grace  of  conversion."  He 
felt  that  he  had  received  from  the  Spirit  of  God  that  desire  for 

"  Uh.  Pant,  Vita  Joan.  III. ;  Paul.  Diao.  ii.  11. 

*  Paul.  Hist.  Lang.  ii.  8. 

»  Greg.  Epp.  v.  68a,  §  1 ;  of.  Paul.  Diao.  Vita  8 ;  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  i.  4. 
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aioirledge  of  eternity  whidi,  as  men  then  believed,  could 
'  be  realized  in  the  contemplative  life  by  souls  enlight- 
ened through  abstinence  and  prayer.  Nevertheless,  he  hesitated 
long,  and  put  off  taking  the  final  step.  Custom  and  habit 
boond  him  to  secular  life,  and  he  tried  to  persuade  himself 
th&t  it  would  be  better  to  remain  a  layman.  He  hoped  that, 
vfaile  outwardly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  world,  he  might 
yet  at  the  same  time  be  inwardly  the  servant  of  God.  But 
after  a  while  he  found  that  in  tliis  hope  he  was  but  decei^-ing 
himaelf,  that  the  inHuence  of  the  world  In  which  be  lived  was 
growing  upon  him,  that  Ms  thoughts  were  being  more  and  more 
abeorbed  in  temporal  concerns,  that  heiwas  steadily  becoming 
of  the  world  worldly.  He  felt  that  he  had  reached  the  cross- 
roads, and  that  the  great  choice  could  be  deferred  no  longer.' 

Although  he  was  not  an  ambitious  or  self-seeking  man,  it 
is  very  possible  that  Gregory  ivas  influenced,  in  coming  to 
hb_d^tewM|pation.  by  another  ^ilgas  siitrituaJ^cansidaBitioD. 
fie  fqaiul' 'himself  :n_^le^Drinis_QE^I^Is^]^8^:^l^^£,  hol^g 
Twas  tofollbw  now?  "Gf^oijk.,^ 
endowed~T«4tli-  common  sense,  anQ^  he  -' 
most  havfr-Jdpowtt,  tha!i.Jlome'  no  longer  jjoi^itJed"  acope'  for 
the  ^nergies-of  a  poUtici^  Therenas'^o  caiBef  in  the'niined 
city  lOT^a  secnlS' statesman.  Already  he  had  reached  the 
highest  bonout»4o  which  a  Boman  layman  could  aspire,  and  in 
this  direction  there  was  no  possibility  of  fiu-ther  advancement. 
Certainly  he  might,  if  he  wished,  migrate  to  Constantinople, 
and  pursue  a  political  career  amid  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of 
tiie  Imperial  court.     But  such  a  life  was  little  to  his  taste. 


I     the  Im 


perhaps,  with  some  thoughts  of  his  own  renuuci&tion  that  in  alter- 
prucbing  in  the  Churcti  of  SS.  Noreus  and  AcbiUe*  on  their  (trativkl, 
■poke  aa  follows: — "  Sancti  isti,  ad  quoriua  tumbam  oou^istimiiB, 
^MMitem  miuidum  meatU  dcspectu  calcaverunt.  Erat  vita  loDga,  lialus 
oontinua,  opulentia  in  rebm,  fecunditas  in  [>ropBgine,  traaquillitOB  in 
dintftna  pace;  et  tameu  com  in  aeipso  Qoieret,  iam  in  eorom  oordibus 
mimdiu!  aruerat.  Ecce  iam  mundua  in  se  ipso  aniit,  et  adhuc  Id  cordibus 
noatriB  Soret.  Ubique  mors,  ubique  luctus,  ubique  desolutio,  nndique  p«r- 
raUmar,  nndique  amaritndinibuB  roplemur ;  ut  tameu  caeca  mente  camalia 
concnpisoentioe  ipsas  eius  amaritudinea  amamiu,  fugienlem  sequiiDur, 
Uwnti  iohaeremus.  Et  qnia  labentem  retinere  non  poBsiunus,  cum  ipsa 
laUmoi,  qnem  cadentem  tonemus.  Xliquuido  noa  mundus  daleotatione  Blbl 
Unnit;  nuoo  tantis  plagia  planus  osl,  nt  ipse  nos  iam  mundus  mittat  ad 
Dvaa."    {Ham.  in  Ev.  38.  %  8.) 
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The  great  Byzantine  ministers,  as  he  well  knew^  were  only 
a  degree  removed  from  slaves,  utterly  dependent,  amid  all 
their  grandeur,  on  the  whims  and  caprices  of  an  irresponsible 
despot,  who  could  make  them  or  unmake  them  as  the  fancy 
took  him.  Such  gilded  servitude  had  no  charms  for  Gregory, 
who,  moreover,  was  pre-eminently  a  patriot,  loving  Italy  and 
loving  Bome,  and  regarding  the  dazzling  life  in  Constanti- 
nople as  a  miserable  exile.  Thus  Gregory  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  abandon,  almost  at  the  outset,  all  hope  of  winning 
distinction  in  a  political  career.  At  the  same  time,  he  could 
not  but  see  that  a  splendid  outlet  for  the  energies  and  capa- 
cities of  an  ambitious  man  was  provided  by  the  Church.  In 
Italy  the  Church  was  a  power.  The  ecclesiastical  hierarchy 
had  an  influence  and  a  dignity  which  was  daily  on  the  increase. 
The  Church  held  out  prospects  to  a  really  able  man,  such  as 
were  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  And  although  I  would  not 
by  any  means  suggest  that,  in  abandoning  a  political  for  a 
religious  life,  Gregory  was  influenced  only  or  even  mainly  by 
ambition,  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  realized  fuUy  that  the 
Church  ofiered  the  likeliest  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents, 
and  that  this  consideration  had  some  weight  in  bringing  about 
his  final  decision. 

Gregory's  resolution  was  taken  at  last  His  father,  Gk)r- 
dianus,  was  already  dead ;  and  his  mother,  Silvia,  had  retired 
into  a  life  of  seclusion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Basilica  of 
St  Paul.^  The  Caelian  Palace,  together  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Begionary's  wealth,  had  fallen  to  Gregory,  who  had  thus  become 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Bome.  Now,  however,  he  renounced 
it  alL  The  greater  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance  he  devoted 
to  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  monasteries.  Of  these,  six 
were  situated  in  Sicily,  and  may  probably  be  identified  with 
the  Monasteries  of  St  Hennas,  of  SS.  Maximus  and  ]Sgatha,  of 
St  Theodore,  of  St.  Hadrian,  the  Praetorian  Monastery^  and 
the  Nunnery  of  St  Martin.*  The  seventh  and  most  famous  of 
all — the  celebrated  Monastery  of  St.  Andrew — was  founded  in 

>  Job.  Diac.  Vila  i.  6, 9.  Paul.  Diao.  Vita  8  inaooorately  speaks  of  both 
parents  as  dead.  Evidently  be  bad  not  beard  tbe  legend  of  Silvia's  silver 
dish  (Job.  Diao.  i.  10). 

*  Boccbos  Firms  Sidl,  8aer,  ii.  pp.  1801-1808.  Cf.  Mabillon  Ann.  Bautd. 
torn.  i.  p.  164. 
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Gordianua's  palace  in  Eome,  close  to  the  Church  of  St.  John 
and  St.  PauL  On  these  religious  houses  Gregory  settled 
sufficient  revenues  for  the  support  of  their  inhabitants— his 
ioteotion  clearly  being  that  the  monks  should  not  be 
distracted  from  their  spiritual  exercises  by  the  necessity  of 
labouring  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  rest  of  his 
property  he  distributed  among  the  poor.  Then,  having  laid 
aside  every  sign  of  liis  former  rank  and  wealth,  the  man  whose 
silken  robes  and  glittering  jewels  had  dazzled  ail  eyes  when  he 
drove  in  state  processions  through  the  city,  donned  the  coarse 
dress  of  a  monk,  and  began  to  learn  the  lessons  of  humility  as 
a  simple  brother  in  the  monastery  he  had  founded.'  The  event 
we  may  date  about  the  year  574. 

There  were  already,  of  coui-se,  a  great  number  of  monasteries 
in  Kome.  Jerome,  in  his  usual  exaggerated  way,  had  long  ago 
declared  that  Rome  was  transformed  into  Jerusalem,  the  con- 
vents of  the  virgins  being  many,  and  the  multitude  of  the  monks 
innnmerable.^  Leo  the  First  had  built  a  monastery  close  to 
St.  Peter's ;  and  the  success  of  St.  Benedict  at  Monte  Cassino 
bad  given  an  impetus  to  the  movement,  so  that  many  a  Roman 
ecclesiastic  and  pious  ^3^190  had  endeavoured,  11s  the  phrase 
was,  "  to  increase  his  merits  "  by  the  foundation  of  houses  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God.  About  the  year  589,  when  Monte 
Cassino  was  burnt  by  Duke  Zotto,  the  Benedictine  monks, 
carrying  tbeir  precious  Rule,  fled  to  Rome,  and  were  established 
in  a  building  near  the  Lateran,  which  was  thenceforth  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  and  became  for  more  than  a  century  the  principal 
home  of  the  Benedictine  Order."  It  is  not  certain,  however, 
that  thi-s  was  the  first  monastery  in  the  Eternal  City  in  which 
the  Rule  of  Benedict  was  observed.    On  the  contrary,  it  has 

'  Greg.  Tur,  Hisi.  Franc  i.  1 ;  Paul.  Dine.  Vila.  3,  * ;  Joh.  Dioo.  Fiia  i. 
6,  T.  John  odds ;  *'  Prima  Bub  Hilnrjouia,  doiuds  sub  Maiimiani,  Tenerabi- 
linm  patram,  regiminc,  multiB  sibi  aociatis  frattibun,  regulari  trunil«  ' 
nulitavit."  But  Qreg.  DiaL  iv.  31,  without  alluding  to  Uilorion,  mootionB  \ 
oertsio  "  Valeutio.  qui  post  in  bctc  Bomaoa  ortw  mihl,  «out  uosti,  meoque 
moDABterio  praofuit."  We  must,  therefore,  cither  identify  Valantio  with 
Hiluion,  or   insert  the  former  in  the  list  of  abbats  between  HiUrion  and 

•  Bierou.  Bjip.  12G. 

•  P»ul.  Diiic.  H.  L.  iv.  IT.  No  precise  d 
eritiw  i^roe  ia  placing  tlic  event  In  560  a 
dale  ari  earlj  m  MO, 
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been  claimed  that  this  Bole'was  already  used  by  Gregory  in  his 
establishment  on  the  Caelian«  The  supporters  of  this  theory 
have  argued  that  before  becoming  a  monk  Gregory  was,  in  all 
probability,  well  acquainted  with  the  life  and  work  of  Benedict ; 
that  certainly  in  after-years  he  was  familiar  with  the  substance 
and  the  language  of  the  famous  Bule ;  that  Augustine  seems  to 
have  carried  the  Bule  to  Britain ;  ^  that,  at  a  later  time  at  least, 
the  Gregorian  monasteries  in  Sicily  apparently  observed  the 
Bule;  that  there  is  independent  evidence  that  the  Bule  had 
before  this  been  very  generally  adopted  throughout  the  monas- 
teries of  Italy.*  There  is,  however,  no  conclusive  proof  that 
the  Benedictine  Bule  was  established  in  St.  Andrew's  Monastery 
in  574,  or,  indeed,  that  Gregory  himself  had  any  knowledge  of 
it  before  that  date.  And  therefore  the  controversy  is  without 
decisive  results.^  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  probable 
that,  though  the  Bule  of  Benedict  may  not  as  yet  have  been 
adopted  in  its  entirety  in  St.  Andrew's  Monastery,  still  it  formed 
the  groundwork  of  Gregory's  regulations,  and  its  general  spirit 
and  leading  principles  were  carefully  conserved.  Such  an 
institution  as  that  of  Monte  Cassino  would  naturally  be  taken 
as  a  model  for  subsequent  foundations,  and  the  main  features 
of  the  monastic  discipline  would  be  repeated.  Hence  we 
shall  probably  be  not  far  wrong  if  we  imagine  that  the  life  of 
Gregory  at  St.  Andrew's  was  ordered  for  the  most  part  in 
accordance  with  that  Bule,  "the  marvellous  discretion  and 

^  Job.  Diao.  iv.  82,  and  the  BenedictMie  Life  of  Qregory,  iii.  7. 

'  On  this  question,  see  the  Benedictine  Life  of  Gregory,  i.  8  (Migne  P.L. 
Izzv.) ;  Baronios,  ann.  581 ;  and  Mabillon  Ann,  Bened,  torn.  i.  Appendix  I. 
part  2,  p.  656,  sqq.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  St.  Andrew's  Monastery,  the 
Benedictine  Biographer,  i.  2,  §  6,  writes:  *<Hoc  asceterium  postquam  a 
monachis  Benediotinis  diu  oooupatum  fuisset,  loannis  diaooni  tempore 
Graecis  monaohis  oesserat,  forsitan  Stephani  in.  benefioio,  qui  otiam 
Graeois  tribuit  aliud  monasterium  a  se  oonstruotum,  et  S.  Dionysio  Areo- 
pagitae  dicatum;  at  Benediotinam  regulam  sequentibus  tandem  restitutum 
est  a  Gregorio  XTTT.  istud  S.  Andreae  sanotuarium,  et  Camaldulensibus 
datum."  For  a  privilegium  to  St.  Andrew's  Monastery,  see  Greg.  E]pp,  i.  14a, 
and  Appendix  I. 

*  Practically,  the  controversy  is  of  little  importance.  It  was  usual  for 
founders  of  monasteries  to  frame  rules  for  their  monks  from  those  already  in 
existence,  adding,  subtracting,  or  modifying  as  they  might  think  desirable. 
So  Gregory  may  have  adopted  much  from  the  Benedictine  Rule,  without 
accepting  it  in  its  entirety ;  certainly,  when  Pope,  he  had  no  scruple  in 
modifying  some  of  its  enactments. 
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lucidity  " '  of  which  provoked  at  a  later  time  hia  enthnsiafitic 
admiration. 

The  main  principles  which  underlie  the  vaiied  prescriptions 
of  Benedict  are  three — the  principle  of  Absolute  Obedience ;  the 
principle  of  Simplicity  of  Living ;  and  the  principle  of  Constant 
Occupation.  In  other  words,  the  good  monk  was  required  to 
resign  his  individual  will,  to  minimize  his  apiietites  and  wants, 
and  to  eschew  all  forms  of  idleness. 

First  is  the  principle  of  Obedience — "  obedientia  sine  mora," 
prompt,  cheerful,  zealous,  rendered  to  God  and  to  the  abbat  as 
God's  representative.*  "  NuUus  in  monasterio  proprii  sequatur 
cordis  voluntatem,"  must  be  the  mutto  of  all.^ 

This  uuqualiiied  obedience  must  be  rendered,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  constituted  monastic  authorities.  The  head  of 
the  society  was  the  abbat,  who  represented  Christ ;  and  about  hia 
orders  there  could  be  no  questioning,  and  from  bis  decision 
no  appeal.*  "  We  foresee,"  writes  Benedict,  "  that  it  is  expedient 
for  Che  preservation  of  peace  and  chaiity,  that  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  the  monastery  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  abbat."  * 
Any  brother  who  ventured  to  go  anywhere  or  do  anything, 
however  trifling,  or  to  receive  any  letter  or  present  without  the 
abbat's  permission,  was  subject  to  punishment,*'  If  a  task  was 
enjoined  upon  him  utterly  beyond  bis  powers,  he  might 
state  his  difficulty  humbly  and  patiently,  but  if  hia  superior 
persisted  in  liis  command,  he  must  obey  at  once,  trusting  in 
God'a  help.'  On  no  account  might  any  monk  uphold  or  defend 
another,  or  communicate  with  those  who  were  under  the  abbat's 
difipleasnre.^  The  abbat,  further,  was  the  sole  arbiter  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  in  Iiis  decisions  the  whole  body  was 
bound  to  acquiesce^  This  autocratic  authority,  however,  was 
modified  in  three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  abbat  was  elected 
from  and  by  the  community,  who  were  tfl  be  guided  in  their  choice 
by  the  virtue,  learning,  and  practical  wisdom  of  the  candidate. 
If  a  man  of  evil  life  were  by  some  chance  elected,  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  and  the  neighbouring  abbats  had  power,  prior  to  hia 
consecration,  to  set  the  election  aside.'"     In  the  second  place. 
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when  constituted,  the  abbat,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
community,  was  bound  to  the  strict  observance  of  the  Bule  ^ ; 
in  which,  moreover,  he  is  constantly  reminded  that  he  is  to  be 
a  father  to  his  monks,  that  he  has  received  a  charge  of  souls  to 
be  brought  to  Grod,  that  he  wiQ  have  to  account  for  them  at  the 
judgment,  that  he  is  to  exercise  strict  discipline  indeed,  but  with 
kindness,  patience,  and  consideration,  adapting  himself  to  the 
character  of  each  individual,  and  always  framing  his  regulations 
with  that  discretion  "  which  is  the  mother  of  virtues."  *  Thirdly, 
on  all  matters  of  importance,  the  abbat  was  obliged  to  consult 
with  the  whole  community,  even  the  youngest  being  permitted 
to  express  his  opinion.  On  minor  questions  he  was  to  take 
the  advice  of  senior  monks.  The  final  decision,  however,  always 
rested  with  himself.^ 

The  obedience  due  to  the  abbat  was  also  eujoined  towards 
the  other  officials  of  the  monastery,  who  exercised  delegated 
authority — the  deans,  chosen  from  among  the  brethren  for  their 
merits  and  learning ;  ^  and  the  provost  or  prior,  appointed  by 
the  abbat  in  council  with  ''  such  of  the  brethren  as  have  the 
fear  of  Gk)d  before  them."^  These  officers,  assisting  the 
superior  in  the  government  of  the  monastery,  were  to  receive 
all  due  respect  from  the  monks.  At  the  same  time,  they  them* 
selves  owed  implicit  obedience  to  the  abbat,  who  might  depose 
them  from  iheir  places  if  he  found  them  unworthy. 

Besides  obedience  to  the  abbat  and  his  delegates,  the 
brethren  were  bound  to  render  obedience  to  one  another.  It 
is  true  that  in  one  sense  all  the  monks  were  equal,  patrician 
and  peasant  meeting  on  the  common  ground  of  religious  con- 
fraternity.® Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  graduated 
scale  according  to  which  the  monks  took  rank — their  place  in 
the  scale  depending  on  the  date  of  their  ''  conversion/'  the  merit 
of  their  lives,  or  the  appointment  of  the  abbat.  These  ''  seniors  " 
(not  in  respect  of  age,  but  of  standing)  were  addressed  as 
** Fathers"  by  the  "juniors,"  by  whom  they  were  treated  with 
deference  and  respect.  The  juniors  were  enjoined  to  ask  their 
blessiQg,  to  rise  from  their  seats  when  they  passed  by,  and 
never  to  presume  to  sit  in  their  presence  unless  expressly 
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bidden  to  do  ao.^  If  a  jnnkr  olianded  one  of  the  asnion^  lis 
WW  to  ikaaw  Umadf  prostate  at  his  fisat^and  ttare  nmam 
imtQ  he  leoeiTed  his  Miwsing  and  faigifoneBBL  Thns^  aaja 
Benedict;  **  the  txethien  shall  mutoally  obey  each  other,  knovj]^ 
that  by  this  path  of  obedienee  they  Shan  go  Qnlo  God."  * 

To  fioater  this  habit  of  pvampt,  nnoomplainii^  obedieiioe^ 
Benedirt  tnisted  to  the  spirit^  which,  as  he  beUsYod,  the 
obaervanoe  of  the  Sole  woold  create  amo^g  the  brethren — 
the  apiiit  of  humility,  that  Tiztoe  on  whidi  he  laid  the  greatest 
fltioas.  For  him  the  Chrintian  life— and  therefixe,  of  coazse,  the 
innnastic  lifis — was  symboliiad  by  the  hidder  of  Jacob's  Tision. 
It  rose  from  the  humbled  heszt  to  God.  Its  two  sides  repre- 
sented the  body  and  the  sool  ol  man ;  its  steps  were  die  dej^ees 
of  hnndlity.  The  first  step  was  the  ever-ptesent  fisar  dL  God; 
the  aeoond  was  the  snnender  of  self-will ;  the  third  was  impli^^ 
obedience  to  authoriiy ;  the  foorth,  patience  in  drfficoltiBS  and 
even  under  ill-treatment;  the  fifth,  humble  confession  to  the 
abbat  of  all  secret  sins  of  act  or  though ;  the  sixth,  content- 
ment with  the  meanest  condition,  based  upon  a  conTiction  of 
unworthiness ;  the  seventh,  not  merely  to  prodaim,  but  really 
to  believe  one's  self  infeiior  toall;  the  eighth,  to  do  only  what 
is  recommended  by  the  Rule  and  the  example  ol  the  superiois ; 
the  ninth,  to  ^acdae  silence;  the  tenth,  not  to  be  fond  of 
laughing ;  the  eleventh,  to  speak  briefly,  quietly,  gravely, 
humbly ;  and  the  twelfth,  to  show  humility  by  the  veiy  posture 
of  the  body,  keeping  the  head  bent  and  the  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground, — and  this  at  all  times,  whether  at  work  or  in  the  oratory, 
in  the  monastery,  in  the  garden,  in  the  field,  or  on  the  road. 
"  When  all  these  degrees  of  humility  have  been  surmounted," 
Benedict  concludes, "  the  monk  will  presently  come  to  that  love 
of  Gk)d  which  is  perfect  and  casteth  out  fear — to  that  love, 
whereby  everything  which  at  the  beginning  he  observed  through 
fear,  he  shall  now  b^in  to  do  by  custom,  without  any  labour, 
naturally,  as  it  were ;  not  now  through  fear  of  hell,  but  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  out  of  a  good  custom  and  a  delight  in  virtua"  ' 

Benedict's  second  principle  was  that  of  Simplicity  of  Living. 
Necessaries  were  freely  conceded,  but  all  superfluities  were 
entirely  cut  ofll  The  sacrifice  of  all  individual  personal  pro- 
perty was  insisted  on.    **  Especially  let  this  vice  be  cut  away 

>  Bfit.  tUg.  68.  *  Ibid.  71.  >  TMd,.  T. 
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fix)m  the  monastery  by  the  very  roots,  that  no  one  presume 
without  leave  of  the  abbat  to  give,  receive,  or  hold  as  his  own 
anything  whatsoever,  either  book,  or  tablets,  or  pen,  or  anything 
at  all;  for  they  are  men  whose  very  bodies  and  wUls  are  not  in 
their  own  power/'  ^  All  that  was  requisite  for  a  monk  to  have 
was  given  him  by  the  abbat — that  is,  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life.  For  clothing  each  man  was  supplied  with  two  tunics  or 
shirts,  two  cowls  (in  winter  lined  with  wool),  a  scapular,  shoes 
and  stockings,  a  girdle,  a  knife,  a  pen,  a  handkerchief,  and 
tablets,  ''that  all  pretence  of  necessity  may  be  taken  away." 
If  he  went  on  a  journey  he  was  given  in  addition  a  pair  of 
drawers,  which,  on  his  return,  were  replaced  in  the  common 
wardrobe.  For  bedding  a  straw  mattress,  a  blanket,  coverlet, 
and  pillow  sufficed,  the  monks  being  required  to  sleep  in  their 
clothes.'  To  those  who  were  in  health,  and  especially  to  the 
young,  the  luxury  of  a  bath  was  seldom  granted.^  As  regards 
food,  on  the  weekly  fast-days  and  from  the  middle  of  September 
till  Easter,  one  meal  only  was  allowed.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  year,  however,  and  on  Sundays,  there  was  dinner  at  mid- 
day and  supper  in  the  evening.  The  food  consisted  of  two 
cooked  dishes,  with  a  third  of  fruit  or  raw  vegetables,  a  pound 
of  bread  (which  must  suffice  for  both  dinner  and  supper),  and 
about  a  pint  of  wine.  There  was  to  be  total  abstinence  from 
the  flesh  of  four-footed  beasts,  and  the  meals  were  to  be  eaten 
by  daylight.^  Special  provisions  were  made,  however,  in  favour 
of  the  young,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm.^  The  monks  themselves 
were  bidden  to  cultivate  a  grave  and  decorous  demeanour. 
Habits  of  silence  were  to  be  fostered,  and  all  flippancy  and 
buffoonery  strictly  repressed.^  The  mode  of  living  thus  pre- 
scribed is  clearly  the  simplest  possible:  at  the  same  time, however, 
the  Benedictine  regulations  are  remarkable  for  their  careful 
avoidance  of  extreme  rigour.  The  ordinance  that  there  should 
be  two  hot  dishes, ''  because  of  the  infirmities  of  different  people, 
so  that  he  who  cannot  eat  of  one  may  make  his  meal  of  the 
other,"  ^  the  concession  of  animal  food  and  the  use  of  the  bath 

>  Ben.  Eeg.  88.  *  IMd.  56.  *  Ibw2.  86. 
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^  In  the  matter  of  food,  the  oontrast  between  a  Benedictine  monk  and  an 
Eastern  ascetic  is  striking.  The  Elder  Macarius  ate  only  once  a  week; 
Anthony's  daily  repast  consisted  of  bread,  salt,  water,  and,  at  times,  dates ; 
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to  the  sick  ukI  veakly,  the  admonitioiL  to  the  abbat  to  take 
oar«  that  the  diesses  wete  of  size  stutable  to  the  weaiers,  above 
aU,  the  pennisBioii  of  wine,  and  that  even  in  extra  quantity  for 
those  engaged  in  arduous  labours  of  li\-ing  in  hot  clttiiates,^aU 
these  ptovisioDS  bear  striking  testimony  to  tJie  kindliness  and 
nuntableiiesa  of  the  legislator.  Austerity  without  extravagance. 
diadpliiie  without  harshness,  simplicity  with  moderation — such 
was  the  key-note  of  the  constitution  of  Benedict 

The  third  principle  laid  down  in  the  Rule  was  the  principle 
of  CoDSlant  Occupation.  "Idleness,"  said  Benedict,  "is  the 
eoemy  of  the  soul." '  He  therefore  arranged  that  his  monks 
should  be  coQlinually  busy.  Their  exercises  were  of  two  kinds 
— mental  and  physical. 

Of  the  former  kind  the  first  and  most  important  occupation 
wa«  worship,  called  in  the  liule  pre-eminently  "  the  work  of 
God."  To  the  regnlatioD  of  this  worship  Benedict  devotfl<t 
much  care  and  attentioiL^  He  instituted  the  familiar  canonical 
hours — Noctnms,  Matins,  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  None,  Vespers, 
and  Compline — basing  his  arrangement  probably  on  that  of 
more  primitive  services,  analogous  to  those  now  used  in  the 
Eastera  Cliurch.  The  Psalter  was  sung  through  once  each 
week,  being  commenced  afresh  on  Sundays  at  Klatins ;  and 
Benedict  enjoined  that  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  singing  as  good  as  possible.^  Besides  the  public  services, 
opportunities  for  meditation  and  private  prayer  were  afforded  to 
the  monks.*  Also  from  two  to  three  hours  on  week-days,  and 
a  longer  time  on  Sundays,  were  set  apart  for  the  study  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  other  religious  books  °;  and  at  meal-times  and 
before  Compline  such  books  were  read  aloud  to  the  assembled 
brethren."  In  Benedict's  monastery,  and  also  probably  at  St. 
Andrew's,  the  literature  was  exclusively  religious. 

Ou  the  value  of  physical  labour  Benedict  laid  great  stress. 
Hie  good  monk,  he  declared,  must  be  a  worker.     Anchorites 


IT  »t«  before  saneet ;  Simeon  Stylitce  took  [ood  only  on  Sondajib  ; 
lb  Toniicat  MftCAriiu  lived  for  eeven  j-ears  on  nt^  lierbs  and  pulse  ;  Alas,  up 
to  Ul  vghUelh  year,  never  ate  bread ;  the  Boslioi  lived  on  herbs.  The  Bale  of 
(Mbondiia,  howaver,  was  not  serote  in  this  matter  (FaUadlUE  Bitt.  Laiaiac. 
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and  hermits  might  enjoy  a  life  of  contemplation;  but  only  those 
deserved  to  be  hermits  who  **  after  long  probation  in  a  monastery, 
have  learnt  to  fight  against  the  devil."  ^  They  must,  in  short, 
be  educated  for  contemplation,  and  the  best  educator  was 
manual  toiL  Hence  the  Master  of  the  Bule  appointed  five  or 
six  hours  each  day  to  be  spent  on  labour.  Even  on  Sunday — a 
day  devoted  to  worship  and  reading — ''any  who  shall  be  so 
negligent  and  slothful  as  to  be  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
meditate  or  read,  shall  have  some  work  imposed  upon  him  that 
he  can  do,  and  so  avoid  being  idle."'  Of  this  kind  of  labour 
there  were  several  varieties.  Some  of  the  monks  were  employed 
in  agriculture,  some  in  the  arts  and  crafts,'  some  in  attending 
on  the  sick,^  some  in  serving  the  abbat  and  his  guests,*^  some 
in  transacting  the  business  of  the  monastery  out  of  doors.®  The 
more  intellectual  monks  were  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  children.^  Moreover,  all  the  brethren  in  turn  took  their 
share  of  the  work  of  the  house — baking  the  bread,  cooking  the 
meals,  and  cleaning  the  rooms.  The  persons  appointed  to  this 
of&ce  were  chosen  every  week;  and  it  marks  the  religious 
significance  which  Benedict  wished  to  give  to  all  work,  that  on 
Sunday  morning  after  Matins,  the  monks  elected,  before  com- 
mencing their  task,  invoked  the  help  of  God  and  desired  the 
prayers  of  their  brethren  that  their  work  might  be  done  aright, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  they  again  requested  the  interces- 
sion of  the  community  for  all  that  had  been  done  amiss,  and 
thus  with  thanks  to  Grod  and  the  benediction  of  the  abbat 
retired  from  office.® 

The  disposition  of  all  the  work  depended  on  the  abbat. 
All  necessary  facilities  were  provided  within  the  grounds  of 
the  monastery,  so  that  no  one — unless  sent  on  a  special 
comnussion — need  go  beyond  the  precincts.®  And  in  all  their 
tasks  the  monks  were  particularly  warned  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  humility.  "  K  any  of  them  be  proud  of  the  skill  he 
has  in  his  craft,  because  he  thereby  seems  to  gain  something 
for  the  monastery,  let  him  be  removed  from  that  craft  and 
not  exercise  it  again,  unless,  after  humbling  himself,  he  receive 
permission  from  the  abbat."  ^^ 
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Such  were  Uie  main  principles  of  Benedict's  constitution ; 
and  the  Rule  which  he  drew  up  strikes  us  as  a  monument  of 
legislative  art,  remarkable  alike  for  its  completeness,  its  sim- 
plicity, and  its  adaptability.  The  great  founder,  it  is  evident, 
had  at  once  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
profound  sympathy  with  human  weakness.  He  recognized  that 
there  were  limits  which  ordinary  Western  piety  could  not  safely 
overleap,  and  with  wonderful  practical  sagacity  he  adapted  his 
constitution  to  the  necessities  of  men,  not  striving  after  an 
impossible  ideal,  but  laying  down  sound,  workable  principles, 
capable  of  being  put  into  execution  in  common  life.  His 
reasonableness  and  moderation  are  truly  admirable.*  He  was 
coDtent  to  frame  "  a  tiny  rule  written  for  beginners  ; "  to  pre- 
scribe such  observances  only  as  shonld  be  within  the  powers  of  all 
who  embraced  the  monastic  life  sincerely ;  and  this,  not  because 
be  was  ignorant  that  there  were  greater  heights  of  perfection 
attainable — to  those  who  sought  a  loftier  plane  he  commended  the 
study  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  particularly  "  the  Colla- 
tions, Institutes,  and  Lives  of  the  Fathers,"  '  and  the  Itule  of  Basil 
— bat  in  condescension  to  the  frailties  of  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. The  concluding  sentence  of  the  prologue  best  expresses  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  the  Master  of  the  Rule :  "  We  therefore  are  now 
about  to  institute  a  school  of  divine  servitude,  in  which  we  hope 
nothing  will  be  ordained  rigorous  or  burdensome.  But  if  in  some 
things  we  proceed  with  a  little  severity,  sound  reason  so  advising, 
for  the  amendment  of  vices  or  preservation  of  charity,  do  not 
straightway,  for  fear  thei'eof,  flee  from  the  way  of  salvation, 
which  is  always  stmit  and  difficult  in  the  beginning.  But  in 
prooesB  of  time  and  with  growth  of  faith,  when  the  heart  has 
once  been  enlarged,  the  way  of  God's  commandments  is  run 
with  unspeakable  sweetness  of  love ;  so  that,  never  departing 
(rum  His  teaching,  but  pei-severing  in  our  monastery  in  His 
doctrine  until  death,  we  share  now  by  patience  in  the  suQeiiugs 
wf  Christ,  that  we  may  hereafter  deserve  to  be  partakers  of  His 
Idngdom." 

With  the  help  of  Benedict's  Rule,  we  are  able  to  picture  with 

'  8m  p4rticularl7  obapUn  31,  35-37,  10,  *3. 

*  /MJ.  78.  The  allusion  ia  to  the  vorks  ol  Cassiui.  Benedict  cbaracterize^ 
lhMBi«"beiU!  vivootiumBtabedlentiQininonachonmi  instiumeota  virtutum," 
TfN?  ba<re  be«o  prutod  oIbo  bj  tha  louudera  ol  tbe  DoffiinicuiE,  CartbtuuuM, 
tnd  Jacolt«. 
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some  degree  of  vividness  the  kind  of  life  which  Gregory  led  in 
St.  Andrew's  Monastery — a  peaceful  life  of  unvarying  routine, 
somewhat  monotonous,  but  none  the  less  grateful  on  that 
account  to  the  harassed  ex-Prefect.  We  can  imagine  this 
delicately  nurtured  lord,  with  the  pale  face  and  dreamy  eyes 
which  the  Italian  painters  love  to  bestow  upon  their  favourite 
saints,  clad  in  his  tunic  and  long  black  cuculla,  now  meditating 
in  his  cell  on  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Writ,  now 
chanting  the  services  in  the  quiet  oratory,  now  copying 
laboriously  the  manuscripts  of  the  Fathers ;  or  perhaps  engaged 
in  menial  work  in  dormitory  or  kitchen,  or  tending  spring 
vegetables  in  the  convent  garden,  or  eating  silently  in  the 
refectory,  while  the  voice  of  the  reader  drones  monotonously  on, 
or  in  the  class-room,  making  the  lay-scholars  wonder  at  the 
eloquence  with  which  he  expounds  the  Scriptures.  Sometimes 
the  quiet  of  his  life  is  broken  by  the  advent  of  visitors ;  for 
there  would  often  be  guests  in  the  monastery,  and  Benedict  had 
directed  that  all  who  came  should  be  received  "as  Christ 
Himself,  since  He  will  say,  /  was  a  stranger^  aud  ye  took  Me 
in"  ^  On  these  days  the  abbat  would  doubtless  invite  the 
Ulustrious  brother  to  help  entertain  the  strangers  and  pilgrims, 
who  brought  with  them  into  their  retreat  the  news  and  gossip 
of  the  outside  world.  But  apart  from  such  excitements, 
Gregory's  existence  during  these  few  years  was  one  of  unruffled 
calm.  He  was  able  to  forget  for  a  while  the  turmoils  of  the 
time,  and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  perfection. 

In  one  respect  the  life  at  St.  Andrew's  seems  to  have  diverged 
from  Benedict's  prescriptions.  The  Boman  monks  appear  to 
have  devoted  less  time  to  manual  labour  than  their  brethren 
of  Monte  Cassino.  One  reason  of  this  was  that,  being  settled 
in  a  city,  they  had  the  fewer  opportunities  of  outdoor  work ; 
another  was  that  Gregory,  by  endowing  the  monastery,  had  in 
great  measure  freed  the  inhabitants  from  the  necessity  of  toiling 
for  their  maintenance.  For  these  causes  the  time  allotted 
to  manual  work  was  probably  diminished,  and  the  hours  of 
reading  and  meditation  proportionately  increased.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  Gr^ory  himself,  it  seems  likely  that — though  he  would 
take  his  share  in  the  duties  of  the  house  and  garden — the 
greater  part  of  his  day  was  occupied  with  reading,  meditation, 

1  Ben,  Beg.  58. 
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and  prayer,  perhaps  also  with  giving  instruction  to  the  novices 
and  young  monks.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  long 
qoiet  hours  spent  in  bis  cell  or  in  the  library  of  the  monastery, 
the  future  Doctor  of  the  Latin  Church  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  profound  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  conspicuous.  Perhaps  also  he  here  acquired  the 
habit  of  allegorical  interpretation — a  method  of  exegesis  of  which 
he  was  inordinately  fond.  Poring  for  days  together  over  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ,  the  uncritical,  imaginative  monk  would 
accustom  himself  to  search  out  latent  meanings  and  to  wrest 
all  manner  of  unsuspected  lessons  from  the  most  unpromising 
word- material.  It  was  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  which  would 
Datorally  be  attractive  to  a  visionary ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  mystical  method  of  interpretation  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  weariness  which  besets  a  modem  reader  who 
ventures  upon  a  prolonged  study  of  Gregory's  Commeutaiies. 

Gregory  was  not  content  to  stop  short  with  those  exercises 
"for  beginnera"  wMch  Benedict  had  ordained  in  hia  Rule; 
by  additional  austerities,  fastings,  and  vigUa,  lie  asmrad-  to  the 
higher  perfection.  Hia_a3eeticisin  was  extrem^T  His  lasQP  , 
parttcularl£,^ut«£e  so  rigoreus  and  pr6l^ifeed  asy-^^ttmly 


imtire  hifl  he^lthTteid^oi^ow  iii  bin)  U^  sj 
wHdiT-ftff'the  remainder  of-faialife,  he  was  otver-wtoDy  free.' 
His  unregulated  enthusiasm  in  this  matt<?r  is  illustrated  by 
u  anecdote  in  the  JHaloffuts?  One  yeai-,  towards  the  end  of 
Lent,  he  tcUs  us,  he  hod  Ijecome  30  weak  and  ill,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  he  could  live  unless  he  took  nourisb- 
ment  frequently.  "  The  Paschal  Day  waa  at  hand.  And  when 
I  fotuid  I  could  not  fast  on  that  most  sacred  sabbath — i.e.  the 
Saturday  before  Easter — on  which  all  people,  even  little  children, 
^t,  I  began  to  sink  more  from  soitow  than  from  weakness. 
Bat  in  my  sorrow  it  suddenly  occiUTCd  to  me  to  take  Eleutberius, 
the  man  of  God,  privately  with  me  to  the  oratory,  and  to  beg  of 
him  to  obtain  by  his  prayers  from  Almighty  God  that  I  might 
receive  power  to  fast  on  that  day.  This  I  did.  And  so  soon  as 
we  entered  the  oratoi-y  he  began,  at  my  humble  request,  to  pray 
earnestly  with  tears.  After  a  short  time,  his  prayer  ended,  and 
he  left  the  oratory.  But  when  he  pronounced  the  benediction 
;  Pnnl.  Diftc.  VUn  S ;  Joh.  DIm.  YUa  L  7. 
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over  me,  my  stomach  at  once  received  such  strength  that 
all  thought  of  food  and  feeling  of  sickness  utterly  vanished; 
and  I  began  to  wonder  what  I  was  and  what  I  had  been,  for 
even  when  I  called  to  mind  my  weakness  I  could  not  recognize 
in  myself  any  of  the  sensations  I  remembered.  While  I  was 
occupied  in  tiie  affairs  of  the  monastery,  I  entirely  forget  my 
sickness;  and  if  I  did  remember  it  I  felt  so  strong  that  I 
wondered  whether  I  had  not  really  taken  food.  When  evening 
came,  my  strength  was  such  that,  had  I  wished  it,  I  could  have 
continued  fasting  till  the  next  day." 

Gregory's  ordinary  diet  consisted  mainly  of  raw  v^;etables 
and  firuit,  which  his  mother  Silvia  used  to  send  to  him  firom 
Cella  Nova  on  a  silver  dish — the  last  prized  relic  of  the  former 
grandeurs  of  the  palace  of  Gordianus.  The  dainty  patrician 
lady  had  renounced  every  luxury  she  once  enjoyed,  but  she 
still  kept  back  one  piece  of  silver  plate ;  and  about  this  dish 
a  legend  was  invented,  which,  though  it  properly  refers  to  a 
later  time  when  Gregory  was  abbat  of  his  monastery,  may  for 
convenience  be  reported  here.  One  day  when  Gregory  was 
writing  in  his  cell,  one  in  the  guise  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner 
appeared,  and  b^^ged  an  alms.  Twice  did  the  saint  supply  his 
need ;  but  when  he  returned  the  third  time  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  no  more  money  in  the  house.  Then,  beiag  reminded 
of  his  mother's  silver  dish,  which  had  been  sent  that  day  with 
food,  Gregory  gladly  presented  it  to  the  beggar,  "  that  a  poor 
man  who  asks  to  be  comforted  may  not  depart  in  sorrow." 
Of  course,  the  supposed  mariner  turned  out  to  be  an  angel  in 
disguise,  and  fix)m  that  time — says  John  the  Deacon — Gregory 
became  so  renowned  for  his  miracles  and  virtues  that  he  was 
believed  to  govern  his  monastery  not  alone,  but  conjointly 
with  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew  himself.^ 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  pious  Eleutherius, 
whose  prayers  were  so  effectual  for  the  Paschal  fast  We  hear 
of  another  saintly  monk  named  Merulus,  who  was  at  this  time 
one  of  Gregory's  companions,  and  whose  peculiar  virtues  seem 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  Of  this  man 
the  following  story  is  related:  ''There  was. in  my  monastery 
a  monk  named  Merulus,  who  devoted  himself  with  all  earnest- 
ness to  weeping  and  prayer.    The  words  of  the  Psalms  were 

>  Joh.  DiM.  T%ta  i.  10. 
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almost  always  on  his  lips,  except  when  he  was  taking  food  or 
Bleeping.  To  him  it  appeared  in  a  vision  of  the  night  that  a 
crown  of  white  flowers  descended  from  heaven  upon  his  head; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  fell  ill  and  died  in  great  peace  and 
cheerfulness  of  mind.  Fourteen  years  later,  when  Peter,  the 
present  abbat,  wished  to  make  for  himself  a  grave  near  the 
grave  of  Merulus,  there  came  from  the  latter,  as  he  says,  a 
sweet  fragrance,  as  though  all  the  odours  of  all  the  flowers  ware 
blended  together  there." ' 

The  three  years  which  Gr^ory  spent  as  a  monk  in  the 
Monastery  of  St,  Andrew  were  always  regarded  by  himself  as 
the  happiest  of  liis  life,  and  to  them  he  afterwards  looked  back 
with  unfeigned  regret^  "  AVTien  I  was  in  the  monastery,"  he 
writes,*  "  I  could  refrain  my  tongue  from  idle  words  and  keep 
my  mind  almost  continually  in  an  attitude  of  prayer."  Over 
and  over  again,  when  distracted  witli  the  care  of  the  Churchea 
and  all  the  anxieties  of  his  high  office,  the  great  Pope  burst  out 
into  laments  for  the  monastic  peace  and  qniet  that  he  had  for 
ever  lost.  "  I  remember  with  sorrow,"  he  cries  in  one  typical 
passage,*  "  what  I  once  was  in  the  monastery,  how  I  rose  in 
contemplation  above  all  changeable  and  decaying  things,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  things  of  heaven ;  how  my  soul, 
thoQgb  pent  within  the  body,  soared  beyond  its  fleshly  prison, 
and  looked  with  longing  upon  death  itself  as  the  means  of 
entering  into  life.  Bnt  now,  by  reason  of  my  pastoral  care,  I 
have  to  bear  with  secular  business,  and,  after  so  fair  a  vision 
of  rest,  am  fouled  with  worldly  dust.  I  ponder  on  what  I  now 
endure.  I  ponder  on  what  I  have  lost.  For  lol  now  am  I 
Bhaken  by  the  waves  of  a  great  sea,  and  the  ship  of  the  soul 
is  dashed  by  the  storms  of  a  mighty  tempest.  And  when  I 
recall  the  condition  of  my  former  life,  I  sigh  as  one  who  looks 
back  and  gazes  on  the  shore  he  has  left  behind." 

It  was  well,  however,  that  Gregory  was  not  left  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  quiet.  Had  hia  monastic  life  been 
prolonged  for  many  years,  hia  splendid  energies  might,  not  im- 
probably, have  been  frittered  away  in  unprofitable  ansterities 
and  aelf-tonnentings.  Asceticism,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already 
obtained  too  strong  a  hold  upon  his  mind.    He  was  in  a  fair 

■  Greg.  DioZ.  Iv,  47.  ■  Oreg.  Epp.  \ 
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way,  had  he  been  left  in  his  retreat,  to  become  one  of  those 
saintly  marvels,  whose  self-inflicted  sufferings  are  the  admiration 
of  their  time,  but  whose  beneficial  influence  on  the  world  at 
large  is  found  to  be  insignificant  Fortunately  for  Bome  and 
Italy,  however,  Gregory  was  withheld  from  this  career.  A 
higher  destiny  was  in  store  for  him.  Before  it  was  too  late  he 
was  drawn  from  his  hiding-place  by  a  power  which  he  dared  not 
disobey,  and  thrown  back,  all  reluctant,  into  the  busy  world 
of  men. 

Pope  Benedict  the  First,  who  succeeded  John  in  574, 
had  marked  the  career  of  this  gifted  man.  Doubtless  he 
had  observed  him  when  still  Prefect,  knew  of  his  popularity 
with  the  people,  remarked  his  upright  conduct,  his  unwearied 
attention  to  business,  his  legal  skill,  sound  judgment,  and 
administrative  ability;  had  shared,  perhaps,  in  the  imiversed 
astonishment  when  he  resigned  his  wealth  and  became  a  monk ; 
but  kept  his  eye  upon  him  all  the  more,  noted  his  progress  in 
piety  and  learning,  his  cheerful  endurance  of  hardships,  his 
profoundly  religious  character ;  and  concluded  in  the  end  that 
such  a  one  was  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  Church.  Pope 
Benedict  the  First  was  himself  in  no  wise  a  remarkable  man. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  one  of  those  colourless  figures  of 
history,  of  whom  little  is  remembered  either  good  or  bad.  But 
in  one  case  at  least  we  have  incontestable  evidence  of  his 
shrewd  sense  and  foresight  and  we  honour  him  as  the  first 
Papal  patron  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Popes. 

Sorely  against  his  will,  yet  obedient  to  Benedict's  command, 
[uitted  his  beloved  monast^yrproBSbly  in  the 
4tnd  was  ordained  *(;Seventh  Deacon 'V -of  the  Eomj 
L.^   >4t  has  been  sugg^sted^hat  the/ Seventh  Deacon 
was  identjic^  with  the  Archdeacon,  and  that,SBasm«di;  as  the 

•  i^LJMac.  Yyia  i.  25.  vXJregJTgc  JKai.  Frmva,  x.  1,  and  Paul.  DiacFito  7, 
do  not  give  the  name  of  the  Pope,  though  Paul  impUes  that  it  was  Pelagius  n. 
John  is  generaUy  an  inferior  authority  to  Paul ;  but  the  fact  that  he  delibe- 
rately corrects  him  here  may  imply  that  he  possessed  some  further  information 
on  the  point.  The  fact  that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  name  of  the  Pope 
who  ordained  Gregory  supports  my  contention  that  he  was  ordained  in  678, 
since  in  that  year  both  Benedict  and  Pelagius  held  the  pontificate,  and  it 
might  easUy  have  been  forgotten  whether  Gregory  was  promoted  by  Benedict 
early  in  the  year,  or  by  Pelagius  in  the  later  months.  (I  accept  the  date 
November,  678,  as  that  of  the  election  of  Pelagius,  though  the  chronology  is 
by  no  means  certain.) 
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latter  office  was  geDeraUy  regarded  as  an  sYenae  to  the  Papacy,' 
Benedict  actually  intended  that  the  humble  young  monk  should 
one  day  succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  Peter.  Proof  of  this 
suggested  identification,  however,  is  not  forthcoming,  and  it 
seems  improbable  that  Gregory  should  have  been  raised  at  once 
to  so  high  a  dignity  as  the  theory  vould  imply.  It  is  best. 
therefore,  to  say  simply  that  Gregory  was  appointed  one  of  the 
seTen  eminent  ecclesiastics  who  shared  the  counsels  of  the 
Pope,  and  were  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  seven 
Begions  of  Eome.  The  nomination  of  an  untried  monk  to  a 
poet  of  such  distinction  is  sufficiently  surprising,  and  we  need 
not  seek  to  exaggerate  the  honour. 

Benedict  himself  did  not  long  survive  the  elevation  of  his 
froligi.  His  pontificate  had  been  a  troubled  one.  Lombards, 
pestilence,  and  famine  bad  decimated  the  population  of  Italy. 
Many  towns  had  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  Eome 
itself  had  been  threatened.*  In  577  an  embassy,  headed  by 
I'amplirotiias  the  Patrician,  carried  to  Constantinople  a  tribute 
of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  an  m^nt  request  that 
aucooors  might  be  sent.  The  Emperor  good-naturedly  gave 
them  back  the  tribute,  together  nith  some  sound  fidvice,  but 
could  spore  no  troops,'  In  the  next  year,  578,  Farwald,  duke 
of  Spoteto,  laid  siege  to  Kome.  The  plague  was  raging  in  the 
city,  and  a  tremendous  rainfall  created  a  general  conviction 
that  the  Deluge  M-aa  returning.  The  citizens  were  crazed  with 
t^Tor.  In  the  month  of  July  Pope  Bt-nedict  succumbed ; 
and  after  a  short  interval,  in  the  November  of  that  year, 
Pelagius  the  Second  was  elected  Ids  successor  and  hurriedly 
consecrated,  without  waiting  for  the  Emperor's  confirmation 
of  the  election.'' 

The  crisis  was  acute.  Borne  was  moat  inadequately 
garrisoned.  A  handful  of  Byzantine  troops,  supported  by  a 
feeble  city  militia,  was  clearly  insufficient  to  defend  the  place 
sgainst  the  swarming  Lombards.      It  seemed  to  Pelagius  that, 

■  Enlogiua  Alexandr.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  1S3.  Euloglus  sayBtlut  it  wis  k 
U«  At  Boipe  for  the  Archdeacon  to  Bun;ec<L.  But  the  liutance  whicli  he  ^tm 
It  T«ry  quaetionsble,  and  there  w  uo  satiBfiKtorjr  evidetwe  ol  the  esUteuoe  of 
uijr  «ueli  definite  rule.     See  Binghun,  ii.  31.  3. 

•  Litt.  Pimt.  Vita  Benedicti  I. 

•  ManiadBr  Bist.  c.  26  (ed.  Boun,  p.  828). 

•  Ltti.  Font.  Vila  Peia^i  11. 
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unless  remforcements  could  be  procured  from  the  East,  Borne 
must  certainly  be  lost.  He  therefore  determined  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  move  the  Emperor.  He  despatched  another 
embassy,  consisting  of  prominent  senators  and  ecclesiastics, 
to  present  his  case ;  ^  and  with  them,  he  sent  as  his  apocrisiarius, 
or  permanent  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Byzantium,  none 
other  than  Gregory  himself.' 

It  was,  it  seems  probable,  early  in  the  spring  of  579  that 
Gregory — the  Prefect,  the  Monk,  t^e  Seventh  Deacon,  and  now 
the  Papal  Apocrisiarius — set  forth  in  company  with  the  special 
embassy  on  his  journey  to  the  Bosphorus.  Six  years  were 
destined  to  elapse  before  he  would  once  again  set  eyes  upon  the 
hills  of  Bome. 

>  Menander  Hist.  c.  29  (ed.  Bonn,  p.  881). 

*  Paul.  Diao.  T%ia  7 ;  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  i.  26.  Da  Cange  defines  the  title : 
**Nuntin8,  Legatos  .  .  .  praesertim  qui  a  pontifioe  Romano  vel  etiam  ab 
arohiepiscopis  ad  oomitatmn  mittebantur,  quo  res  ecclesiarum  suarum 
peragerent,  et  de  iis  ad  prinoipem  referrent."  Hinomar  asserts  that  apocri- 
siarii  were  instituted  when  Constantino  removed  the  seat  of  Empire  from  Rome 
to  Ck)nstantinople,  from  which  time  agents  (reapofiAoUs)  of  Rome  were  main- 
tained at  the  Imperial  oourt.  This  authority,  however,  is  too  late  to  be 
trustworthy  on  the  point.  So  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  it  seems  to  show  that 
Agapetus  was  the  first  Pope  who  maintained  a  permanent  apocrisiarius  at 
Constantinople. 
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Let  tis  in  fancy  accompany  the  Nimcio  as  he  makes  his 
entrance  into  the  strange  and  gorgeous  city  of  the  Emperors  of 
the  East — the  centre  of  the  civilized  world  in  the  sixth  century. 

After  receiving  his  letters  of  appointment,  Gregory  probably 
travelled  by  sea  to  Durazzo,  whence  he  would  post  along  the 
Egnatian  Hoad,  passing  on  his  route  the  cities  of  Thessalonica, 
Heraclea  and  Selymbria,  and  arriving  at  length  before  the 
Golden  Gate  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Here  the  great  road 
from  the  West  entered  the  walla  of  the  bnperial  city.  And 
here,  beneath  the  triple-arched  marble  gateway  Gregory  would 
find  awaiting  him  the  court  fouctionaries  whose  duty  it  was 
to  extend  an  official  welcome  to  ambassadors  and  escort  them  to 
their  residence. 

From  the  Gate  of  Theodosius  broad,  colonnaded  streets 
sO^tched  away  in  an  easterly  direction,  for  a  distance  of 
between  two  and  three  miles,  to  the  Augusteum,  or  Place 
Imp&iale — the  noble  piazza  aronnd  which  clustered  the  principal 
bnildings  of  the  city,  and  which,  like  the  Korum  of  Old  Rome, 
was  the  centre  of  all  its  restless  life.  But  before  he  reached 
ihis  Gregoiy  would  pass  beneath  tlie  old  Golden  Gate  of 
Const&ntine,  would  traverse  three  Fora  {Bovis,  Amastrianorum, 
»nd  Tauri),  and  cross  the  Agora  of  Constantine,  with  its 
sunonnding  porticoes  and  multitude  of  statues.  Here,  perhaps, 
he  would  pause  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on  the  porphyry  Column 
of  Constantine  and  its  engraved  dedication,  "  0  Christ,  Master 
and  Buler  of  the  world,  to  Thee  have  I  consecrated  this 
obedient  city,  and  this  sceptre  and  the  power  of  Rome.  Guard 
Thou  It,  and  deliver  it  from  every  harm,"  The  column,  when 
«3 
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Gregory  first  beheld  it  in  579,  still  bore  upon  its  summit  the 
bronze  Apollo  of  Phidias,  with  the  Emperor's  effigy,  though  the 
lance  and  globe  which  the  figure  had  once  grasped  in  its  hands 
had  been  shaken  away  by  earthquakes.  During  his  six  years' 
sojourn  in  Constantinople,  the  Papal  Nuncio  must  have 
become  familiar  with  the  monument  of  the  city's  foundei'.  For 
hither  on  every  first  day  of  September  he  would  repair  in  state 
with  the  Emperor  and  the  whole  Court,  to  attend  the  annual 
service  of  thanksgiving,  when  hymns  of  joy  were  chanted  round 
the  column,  and  from  a  window  in  the  chapel  built  against  it  a 
bishop  intoned  a  special  prayer. 

Quitting  the  Agora  of  Constantine,  Gregory  would  pass 
along  the  Mese^  or  Middle  Street,  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
Constantinople,  crowded  with  loungers  and  lined  with  splendid 
shops,  and  so  emerge  at  last  into  the  Augusteum.^  He  would 
now  find  himself  standing  in  the  midst  of  an  open  rectangular 
space,  1000  feet  long  by  300  feet  broad,  paved  with  marble  and 
bounded  by  stately  buildings.  On  the  north  was  uplifted  in 
superb  majesty  the  domed  splendour  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Sophia.  The  eastern  and  southern  sides  were  enclosed  by  the 
Senate  House,  the  Baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and  the  Great  Palace 
with  its  dependencies.  Westwards  of  the  Palace  lay  the 
gigantic  Hippodrome.  And  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Augusteum,  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  was  the  Milion — an 
open  building,  which  marked  the  point  from  which  all  distances 
were  measured,  and  which  constituted  the  goal  of  all  the  Im- 
perial roads. 

The  most  notable  stnicture  in  Constantinople,  and  indeed  in 
the  whole  Christian  world  of  the  sixth  century,  was  the  splendid 
Church  of  St.  Sophia — "  a  great  and  incomparable  work,"  says 
Evagrius,  "  hitherto  unparalleled  in  history,  the  Church's  greatest 
temple,  fair  and  surpassing  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe."  *  The  beauty  of  this  building,  called  by  Sir  John 
Mandeville  "the  fairest  church  in  all  the  world,"  gave  force 
and  meaning  to  Justinian's  boast,  "  I  have  vanquished  thee,  0 
Solomon."  It  measured  241  feet  in  length  and  224  in  breadth, 
and  the  huge  dome  soared  grandly  aloft,  180  feet  above  the  grey 
veined  marble  pavement.  The  exquisite  proportion  and  finished 
perfection  of  the  edifice  has  been  the  subject  of  universal 

^  Prooop.  De  Aed.  i.  3.  *  Evagr.  Hist.  iv.  SO. 
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eulogy.  Procopius,  for  instnnce,  the  historian  of  Byzantine 
buildings,  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms : '  "The  church 
presents  a  most  glorious  spectacle,  extraordinary  to  those  who 
behold  it,  and  altogether  incredible  to  those  who  are  told  of  it. 
In  height  it  rises  to  the  very  lieavens  and  overtops  the  neigh- 
bouring  buildings  like  a  ship  anchored  among  them,  appearing 
above  the  rest  of  the  city,  while  it  adorns  and  fnnna  a  part 
of  it.  One  of  its  beauties  is  that,  though  growing  out  of  the 
city  as  a  part,  it  rises  so  high  that  the  whole  city  can  bo  seen 
aa  from  a  wiitth-tower.  Tlie  length  and  breadth  :Lre  so 
jndiciously  arranged,  that  it  appears  to  be  both  long  and  wide 
without  being  disproportionate.  It  is  distinguished  by  inde- 
scribable beauty,  excelling  both  in  its  size  and  in  tlie  hurmony 
of  its  measures,  having  no  part  excessive  and  none  deficient ; 
being  more  magniBcenL  than  ordinary  buildings  and  much  more 
el^ant  than  those  which  are  not  of  so  just  a  pixiportion."  The 
great  dome,  the  peculiai'  glory  of  the  church,  was  supported  by 
two  semi-domes  and  by  four  supplementary  semi-domes ;  and 
the  effect  produced  was  one  alike  of  astonishing  vastness  and  of 
perfectly  balanced  harmony  of  arrangement.  "  All  the  parts," 
says  Procopius,  "surprisingly  joined  to  one  anothei-  in  the  air, 
suspended  one  from  another,  and  resting  only  on  that  wliich  is 
next  them,  foim  the  work  into  one  admirably  harmonious  whole, 
which  spectators  do  not  dwell  upon  for  long  in  the  mass,  as 
each  individual  part  attracts  the  eye  to  itself.  The  sight  causes 
men  constantly  to  change  their  point  of  view,  and  the  spectator 
can  nowhere  point  to  any  part  which  he  admires  moie  than  the 
rest."  In  the  nave,  on  the  right  and  left,  were  stately  and  beauti- 
ful columns,  "  wrought  of  Thessaliau  stone,"  the  spoils  of  classic 
buildings;  and  the  whole  interior  was  ablaze  with  gUtteringmoaaic 
and  many-tinted  Hash  of  marbles, "  like  a  meadow  full  of  flowers 
in  bloom."  Finally  tlie  lighting  was  wonderfully  arranged. 
"  The  church,"  declares  Procopius.  "  is  singularly  full  of  light 
and  sunshine ;  you  would  declare  that  the  place  is  not  lighted 
by  the  sun  without,  but  the  rays  are  produced  within  itself,  so 
abundant  is  the  light  that  is  poured  in."  And  the  enthusiastic 
anthor  brings  his  whole  description  to  an  end  with  these  words : 
"  Whoever  enters  this  church  to  worship  perceives  at  once  that 
'  Procop.  ZM  At&.  i.  1  (transl.  in  Letbtib;  and  SwainsoD  Saticta  ScpAia 
Ji.  31,  ^5.). 
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it  is  not  by  any  human  strength  or  skill,  but  by  the  favour  of 
God  that  this  work  has  been  perfected ;  the  mind  rises  sublime 
to  commune  with  God,  feeling  that  He  cannot  be  far  off,  but 
must  especially  love  to  dwell  in  the  place  which  He  has 
chosen;^  and  this  is  felt  not  only  when  a  man  sees  it  for 
the  first  time,  but  it  always  makes  the  same  impression  upon 
him,  as  though  he  had  never  seen  it  before.  No  one  ever 
became  weary  of  the  spectacle,  but  those  who  are  in  the  church 
delight  in  what  they  see,  and  when  they  leave  they  magnify  it 
in  their  talk." 

This  splendid  monument  of  the  genius  of  Anthemius — the 
Giotto  of  the  age  of  Justinian — can  scarcely  have  failed  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Gregory.  Never  before  had 
he  beheld  magnificence  such  as  this.  We  can  imagine  him 
gazing  in  stupefaction  into  the  airy  firmament  of  the  dome ;  or 
letting  his  eyes  be  dazzled  by  the  sheen  of  the  glistening 
marbles — the  green  Caiystian,  the  red-and-silver  Phrygian, 
porphyry  "powdered  with  bright  stars,"  Lydian  "of  crocus- 
colour  glittering  like  gold/'  emerald-green  from  Sparta,  stone 
"  showing  slanting  streaks,  blood-red  and  livid  white,"  and  other 
that  had  the  semblance  of  "  blue  corn-flowers  in  grass  with  here 
and  there  a  drift  of  fallen  snow';** — or  perhaps  regarding 
wonderingly  the  mighty  arches,  the  hundred  columns  with 
their  varied  capitals,  the  sanctuary  which  contained  no  less 
than  forty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver;  or  examining 
with  admiration  the  solid  golden  altar,  and  the  ambo  with  its 
costly  decoration  of  gems  and  precious  stones ;  or  losing  himself 
amid  those  spacious  galleries  and  cloisters,  which,  with  their 
stately  grace,  enhanced  the  dignity  of  the  building.  Marvellous 
as  it  was,  however,  this  splendour  would  be  likely  to  alarm 
rather  than  to  attract  the  Papal  Nuncio.  He  would  doubtless 
discern  in  it  a  type  and  symbol  of  the  power  and  pompous 
grandeur  of   the   Constantinopolitan   Church,  whose  bishops, 

>  Cf.  GoDAt.  Mftnaiww  Com^pend.  Chiron.  8267,  sqq.— 

otros  rahw  iMfuero  rhf  ^9pavy^  r^  M^yo^i 
T^  rov  OcoS  /Aov  r4fjutvoSy  rhv  ohptu^^  rhy  ledn-tt, 
hy  olfMM  Koi  T&  tr§pai^fi  alMfitpa  tfavfuC^ci. 
&y  yiip  B^s  KOfra^toi  fidrtw  iv  x<(f>oir/Ai^o<s, 
dy  ro6r^  vc(rr«f  kotoucu'  ical  wou  yi^  dAXax^t ; 

<  Paulus  Silentiarius  Deacript.  8.  Sophiae  v.  617,  sqq. 
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3«pported  by  the  Emperors,  were  becomiog  inveterate  rivals  of 
the  Patriarchs  of  the  West  Hence  he  would  have  but  little 
love  for  the  place,  boand  up  as  it  was  with  unpleasant  memories, 
and  seeming  by  its  very  richness  and  greatness  to  hold  out  a 
menace  of  worse  to  come.  Probably  he  rarely  came  here,  save 
cm  high  festivals,  when  the  Court  attended  in  state,  or  when 
perhaps  the  Patriarch,  by  way  of  compliment,  invited  him  to 
serve  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries. 

Leaving  the  church  and  pursuing  bis  way  in  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Augusteum,  the  traveller 
would  pass  by  three  line  buildings,  separated  from  the  wall  of 
the  Emperor's  Palace  by  a  long  portico  called  the  Passage  of 
Achilles.  The  first  of  these  buildings,  that  nearest  St.  Sophia, 
was  the  Palace  of  the  Patriarch,  containing  the  famous  Tbomaites, 
or  hall  of  audience,  in  which  was  stored  the  patriarchal  library 
with  all  the  important  documents  of  councils  and  synods. 
South  of  the  edifice,  and  linked  to  it  by  a  colonnade,  was  the 
Senate  House ' ;  and  beyond  the  Senate  House  were  the  Baths 
of  Zenxippus.  It  seems  that  in  Constantinople  tlie  baths  were 
a  far  less  prominent  feature  in  the  city  life  than  they  had 
once  been  in  that  of  Old  Eome;  nevertheless,  even  in  Con- 
stantinople they  served  as  club-houses  and  agreeiible  place-s  of 
popular  resort.  The  luxurious  Baths  of  Zeuxippus  were  at 
once  the  most  fashionable  and  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city. 
They  had  once  contained  a  priceless  collection  of  treasures  of 
art,  brought  together  by  Constantine  from  the  citiea  of  Greece 
and  Asia,  and  including,  among  other  renowned  pieces  of  statuary, 
the  Athene  of  Lyndus,  the  Amphitrite  of  Khodes,  and  the  Pan ' 
consecrated  by  the  Greeks  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes.  These, 
however,  were  all  destroyed  in  the  Nika  tire ;  and  although 
Justinian  rebuilt  the  baths  on  a  sumptuous  scale,  with  lavish 
decoration  of  marbles  and  statues,  yet  the  master-piecee  of  the 
Greeks  could  never  be  replaced,* 

Behind  these  three  buildings,  bounding  the  Augusteum  on 
the  east  and  south,  sprawled  out  the  Imperial  Palace.  This 
mighty  mass  of  architecture,  begun  by  Constantine  and  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  Justinian,  consisted  partly  of  isolated  and 
difloonnectod  palaces — such  as  the  Chalke,  or  bronze-roofed 
palace  of  Zeno,  and  the  Porphyry  Palace  with  its  pyramidal 

>  Prooop.  £«  Ati.  i.  10.  '  See  Cedroiiua,  vuL  i.  p.  MS. 
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roof  and  red  porphyry  casing  of  walls  and  floor; — ^partly  of 
palaces  connected  with  one  another  by  covered  passages,  so  as 
to  form  practically  one  architectural  whole,  to  which  the  name 
of  "the  Palace''  was  given.  Of  these  bnildmgs  particular 
reference  need  here  be  made  only  to  the  Chrysotriklinon,  or 
Golden  B[all,  erected  by  Justin  the  Second  some  eight  years 
before  Gregory  arrived  at  Constantinople.  In  this  splendid 
presence-chamber  the  Emperors  held  their  state  receptions,  and 
on  such  occasions  the  scene  must  have  been  one  of  unsurpassed 
magnificence.  The  porticoes  and  passages  were  lined  with 
guards  whose  bodies  were  covered  with  gold,  and  who  carried 
gilded  spears  and  bucklers.  Behind  the  massive  silver  doors, 
in  an  atmosphere  heavy  with  the  reek  of  incense,  there  struggled 
and  seethed  the  wealth  and  rank  and  fashion  of  Byzantium. 
All  the  UiU  of  society  would  be  there  to  offer  grovelling  homage 
to  the  "  divine  "  Emperor — ^hard-faced  officials  robed  in  rustling 
silks,  with  shoes  and  waist-belts  curiously  wrought  in  gold; 
portly  prelates  in  rich  vestments  with  jewelled  crosses ;  aristo- 
cratic fops  brimful  of  foreign  affectations,  with  beards  trimmed 
more  Persico^  and  hair  close-shaven  in  front  and  flowing  behind, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Huns ;  stalwart  generals ;  gouty 
millionaires,  abbats,  foreign  ambassadors,  and,  perhaps,  some 
great  ladies,  whose  rouged  complexions,  yeUow-dyed  hair,  and 
innumerable  golden  ornaments,  proved  that  the  exhortations  of 
St.  Chrysostom  had  been  in  vain.  In  the  midst  of  the  throng 
the  Emperor  sat  on  a  golden  throne  beneath  a  canopy  supported 
by  four  columns.  He  wore  an  embroidered  timic  of  white  silk, 
red  buskins,  and  the  purple  chlamys  of  empire;  on  his  head 
was  a  diadem  ablaze  with  jewels.  With  sublime  indifference 
he  looked  on  while  the  courtiers  in  turn  prostrated  themselves 
before  him — a  gorgeous,  impassive  idol,  sorely  wearied  by  his 
worshippers.  Beyond  the  hall  of  audience  the  ante-rooms  cuid 
galleries  were  dense  with  a  shifting  multitude  of  minor  officials, 
barbarian  servants,  eunuchs,  monks,  and  men-at-arms ;  and  out- 
side the  courts  were  blocked  with  the  beautiful  litters  and 
chariots,  and  the  white  gold-harnessed  mules  of  the  exalted 
personages  within.  In  this  brilliant  scene  our  simple  monk 
from  St.  Andrew's  must  often  have  participated,  feeling,  no 
doubt,  most  strange  and  out  of  place  amid  the  luxury  and 
display  of  this  most  splendid  of  all  courts. 
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West  of  the  Palace  lay  the  Hippodrome — "the  pivot  (it  has 
I  called)  round  which  revolved  all  the  Byzantine  world." 
It  was  the  theatre  at  OQce  of  the  amnsementa  and  the  politics  of 
Constaotlitople,  aud  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  stirring  events 
of  the  time.  Acconling  to  a  modem  estimate,  the  Hippodrome 
occupied  an  area  of  ratlier  more  than  twelve  acres,  and  was 
capable  of  accommodating  03  many  as  eighty  thonsand  spectators. 
At  the  northern  end  was  the  kathiama,  the  large  box  with 
several  hundred  seats,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Emperor ; 
underneath  which  were  tlie  mangana,  or  porticoes  in  wluch  the 
horses  and  chariots  were  kept.  On  either  side  of  the  kathisma 
was  an  entrance — that  on  the  right  being  the  Gate  of  the 
Blue  Faction,  the  left  the  Gate  of  the  Greens.  The  two 
remaining  entrances  were  called,  respectively,  the  Gate  of 
Decimus  and  the  Dead  Gate.  The  soutbem  end  of  the  Hippo- 
drome was  crescent-shaped,  and  this,  together  with  the  two 
sides,  rose  up  in  a  solid  mass  of  benches,  galleries,  and  stair- 
cases, finely  designed  and  finished  off  with  elegant  carvings. 
On  the  top  of  the  tiers,  raised  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  above 
the  ground,  a  magnificent,  marble-railed  pi-omenade,  2766  feet 
in  length,  stretched  away  under  the  shadow  of  enormous 
awnings.  In  the  midst  of  the  arena  itself  were  three 
antique  memorials — the  obelisk  brought  by  Theodosius  from 
HeliopoUs,  resting  on  a  pedestal  of  marble  and  granite,  adorned 
with  fourth- century  reliefs ;  the  Serpent  Column  of  Delphi, 
with  the  names  of  the  patriot  cities  who  fought  at  Plataea 
inscribed  on  the  wreathing  brazen  coils ;  and  the  square  Colossus, 
towering  half  as  high  again  as  the  obelisk,  and  covered  witli 
bronze  plates.  But,  in  addition  to  these  curiosities,  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  theatre  were  adorned  with  a  bewildering  variety 
of  statues — some  of  enormous  proportions,  some  grotesque,  some 
of  perfect  symmetry  chiselled  by  the  masters  of  antiqidty— and 
in  auch  quantity  that  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century  informs  ua 
tfaftt  there  were  as  many  heroes,  emperors,  and  gods  along  the 
H  <it  the  Hippodrome  as  living  men.  Along  the  outer  eastern 
1  were  more  statues,  and  several  small  chapels, 
nth  of  the  Hippodrome,  in  the  quarter  of  Hormisdas,  close 
I  Harbour  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  stood  a  building 
which  the  hiatoriau  of  Gregory  ought  not  to  ]>ass  over  without 
mention.  This  was  the  Church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  the 
TOt-  L  K 
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two  soldier-saints  who  were  martyred  under  Maximian.  It 
was  square-shaped,  with  a  dome  and  a  small  apse  lighted  by  six 
windows.  Procopius  describes  it  as  '*  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
sun  from  its  glittering  polished  marbles/'  and  as  being  "  covered 
with  a  wealth  of  gold  and  filled  with  offerings."  ^  In  quaint, 
half-jesting  allusion  to  the  name  of  St.  Bacchus,  the  freize  and 
some  of  the  capitals  were  decorated  with  vine-leaves.  Within 
this  plaoe  the  representatives  of  the  Latin  Church  were  per- 
mitted to  use  their  own  famUiar  rite,  and  it  was  here,  therefore, 
that  Gr^ory,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  court,  was  accustomed 
to  worship. 

We  now  return  to  the  EUppodrome,  and  mounting  up  behind 
the  benches  on  to  the  grand  promenade,  we  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  fairest,  the  richest,  and  the  most  civilized  city  in 
the  sixth-century  world.  Stretched  out  upon  her  seven  hills, 
Constantinople  lies  before  us — a  bewildering  maze  of  gorgeous 
palaces  and  churches,  of  convents,  baths,  gynmasia,  and  hospitals. 
We  look  on  splendid  marble-paved  piazzas,  adorned  with  classic 
columns  and  precious  statuary ;  on  streets  shaded  by  graceful 
colonnades,  and  alive  with  jostling  throngs  of  every  nation 
under  heaven ;  on  markets  ftdl  of  chattering  Greek  merchants 
and  swarthy  Alexandrine  Jews;  on  sculptured  porticoes  and 
public  halls;  on  the  entrances  of  the  subterranean  cisterns, 
where  the  imagination  pictures  dark  waters  and  hxmdreds  of 
marble  columns,  dimly  discernible  by  the  flare  of  the  explorer's 
torch ;  on  harbours,  lines  of  aqueduct,  and  long  perspective  of 
lofty  walls.  The  eye  is  dazzled  with  the  gleam  of  burnished 
plates  that  roof  the  palaces  of  the  Emperor  and  the  great 
Byzantine  lords,  or  cover  the  rising  domes  and  semi-domes  of 
churches.  The  city  seems  all  lustrous  with  a  glory  of  gold  and 
brass  and  marbles.  Beyond  it  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  shimmer  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
narrow  Golden  Horn  crowded  with  foreign  shipping;  further 
off  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  trading  settlements  of  Pera  and 
Galata,  and  the  fiEushionable  suburb  of  Chalcedon,  where  the 
gouty  nobles  have  their  summer  villas  and  shady  gardens ;  and 
in  the  background  stretch  away  the  Arganthonius  Mountaias 
and  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  Bithynian  Olympus.  It  is  a 
veritable  city  of  enchantment,  this  Constantinople — a  city  of 

'  Prooop.  De  Aed,  i.  4. 
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which  the  beauty  (aays  Tbemistius)  coveis  the  whole  area 
"  like  a  robe  woven  to  the  very  fringe."  And  scarcely  caa  we 
concei%'e  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between  this  new  Eastern 
capital,  with  all  its  glittering  loveliness  and  abounding  wealth, 
and  the  ancient  seat  of  empire  now  falling  slowly  into  rniu  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

The  city  was  a  very  busy  one,  an  active  industrial  centre. 
Fleets  of  merchant  vessels  from  every  quarter  in  the  world 
came  to  anchor^e  in  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the  streets  were 
always  thronged  with  foreign  traders.  Large  manufactures, 
too,  were  carried  on  of  silk,  pottery,  mosaic,  jewel-work,  and 
var^Dgines.  As  in  Alexandria  dnring  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
80  in  the  Constantinople  of  Justinian,  "no  one  was  permitted  to 
live  in  idleness."  Any  stranger  found  within  the  city,  who  was 
neither  gaining  a  livelihood  by  trade  or  profession,  nor  eng^ed 
in  a  law-suit,  was  expelled  by  the  quaestor;  and  any  able- 
bodied  citizen  who  refused  to  work  was  likewise  banished. 
Oonetantinople  gave  no  harbourage  to  loafers. 

The  city,  again,  was  exceedingly  wealthy.  The  palaces  of  the 
millionaires  were  dwellings  fit  for  the  gods — enormous  mansions, 
with  private  baths,  porticoes,  waUdng-alleya,  and  gardens.  The 
apartments  were  decorated  with  an  extravagant  if  somewhat 
ponderous  magniiicence.  The  walls  were  encrusted  with  multi- 
coloured marbles  or  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  sometimes 
inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  doors  were  of  ivory;  the 
beams  and  ceilings  were  gilded ;  the  pillars  of  the  domed  halls 
vere  of  marble  with  gilded  chapiters.  The  floors  were  covered 
with  rich  carpets,  and  round  the  walls  was  a  profusion  of  price- 
less statuary,  pictures,  and  mosaics.  The  benches  and  chairs 
were  made  of  ivory,  the  tables  were  frequently  bordered  with 
lilver.  and  even  tlie  meanest  vessels  were  of  precious  metal 
Battalions  of  servants  were  attached  to  such  palaces — per- 
famers,  cooks,  footmen,  eunuchs,  barbers,  cupbearers,  musicians 
— generally  young  barbarians  of  great  personal  beauty  and 
magnificently  di'essed,  with  collars  and  bracelets  of  gold. 
Chrysostom  says  that  in  bis  time  some  of  the  wealthy  men 
bad  as  many  as  a  thousand  or  even  two  thousand  retainers. 
The  entertainments  and  banquets  given  in  these  marble  halls 
were  on  the  same  extravagant  scale,  and  tbe  gourmands  of 
Constantinople,  though  perhaps  less  prodigal  than  the  Luculli 
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and  Hortensii  of  Old  Borne,  were  dissatisfied  unless  the 
rarest  delicacies  were  served  for  their  enjoyment — "  wonderful 
strange  birds,  fish  from  distant  seas,  fruits  out  of  season, 
summer  snows  and  winter  roses."  These  sumptuous  establish- 
ments belonged,  of  course,  only  to  the  wealthy ;  but  they  served 
as  models,  which  every  householder  in  Constantinople  sought  to 
imitate,  more  or  less,  according  to  his  means. 

The  tone  of  society  was  not  high.  The  upper  classes  were 
selfish  and  luxurious,  destitute  alike  of  moral  principle  and  of 
sincere  religious  conviction.  The  old  aristocracy  of  birth  had 
died  out,  and  in  its  place  had  arisen  an  exclusive  official 
bureaucracy,  the  members  of  which  were  the  creatures  of  the 
Emperor,  to  whom  they  were  bound  by  ties  of  interest  These 
official  lords  passed  their  lives  in  plotting  and  counter-plotting 
for  places  and  precedence.  There  was  no  form  of  servility  or 
personal  degradation  to  which  they  would  not  stoop  to  enrich 
themselves  or  conciliate  the  Emperor's  favour.  Avarice  and  a 
corrupt  ambition  were  the  motives  of  their  activity ;  and  their 
leisure  was  generally  spent  in  gluttony,  gambling,  and  indul- 
gence in  the  grossest  pleasures.^  The  greatest  attention  was 
paid  to  etiquette.  Banks  were  defined  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, and,  as  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  prodigious  energy  was 
wasted  in  settling  minute  points  of  ceremonial,  and  disputing 
over  rules  of  precedence  and  empty  high-sounding  titles.  The 
great  dames  of  the  capital  took  example  by  their  husbands. 
They  were  frivolous,  fond  of  luxury  and  splendour,  lovers  of 
pasquinades  and  scandalous  stories,  and  given  to  meddling  in 
the  affidrs  of  Church  and  State.  They  filled  their  drawing- 
rooms  with  fawning  priests  and  eunuchs,  and  pursued  their 
political  intrigues  not  less  passionately  than  their  private 
liaisons.  Their  morals,  in  general,  would  not  bear  close  scru- 
tiny ;  sexual  immorality  was  common,  as  also  was  the  use  of 
drugs  to  procure  abortion;  and  we  have  several  instances  of 
cold-blooded  treachery  on  the  part  of  great  ladies  towards 
those  who  trusted  them,  and  of  deliberate,  calculating  cruelty 
towards  those  who  were  in  their  power. 

i  Juatinian  had  done  his  best  to  oruBh  out  at  least  unnatural  vice  (Job. 
Malalas,  p.  486;  Gedrenus,  vol.  i.  pp.  646,  646;  Zonaras,  vol.  ill.  pp.  158, 159). 
But  the  pioture  whioh  Procopius  draws  of  Byzantine  society  is  black  enough. 
See  the  H%»t,  Arcana,  pasHm,  and  compare  John  Lydus's  description  of  the 
orgies  of  John  of  Gappadooia  {De  Magiatrat.  iii.  62,  64,  65). 
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A  similar  leviljr  and  lubricity  characterized  the  Byzantine 
populace.  Imp&tient  of  control,  fiercely  partisan,  r^ardless  of 
ereiything  in  moments  of  fury,  it  was  at  all  times  a  source 
of  grave  anxiety  to  the  Government.  It  was  divided  into 
two  irreconcilable  factious — the  Blues,  who  were  conservative, 
loyal,  and  orthodox ;  and  the  Greens,  who  were  radicals  in 
politics,  and  inclined  to  heresy  in  religion.  I^ch  faction  hated 
the  other;  and  though  on  rare  occasions  they  nnited  against 
the  authorities,  yet  the  coalition  never  lasted,  and  the  old  feud 
broke  out  with  greater  vehemence  than  ever.  The  famous 
sedition  of  532,  in  which  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  Con- 
stantinople were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  more  than  thirty 
thousand  lives  were  lost,  illustrates  the  danger  to  which  the 
cic>'  was  exposed  when  the  lawless  passions  of  the  mob  wero 
really  roused'  And  though  it  is  true  that  such  an  outbreak 
iras  exceptional,  and  that  the  people  could  be  usnally  restrained 
by  liberal  dole.s  and  &ee  amusements,  yet  there  was  no  depend- 
ing on  their  good  behaviour.  Frequent  faction-fights  are 
reported  by  historians.  We  read,  too,  of  many  very  curious 
ECenes  enacted  in  the  Hippodrome.  Here  even  the  great 
Justinian  was  howled  down  with  shrieks,  "  Thou  liest !  Silence, 
donkey  I "  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  the  mob  dressed 
up  a  negro-slave  who  chanced  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
sovereign,  crowned  him  with  garlic,  and  led  him  about  seated 
on  an  ass,  crying  with  yells  of  derisive  laughter,  "  See,  Maurice, 
see  bow  you  look  ! "  Phocaa  again  tried  to  conciliate  the  people 
by  scattering  handfuls  of  gold  from  the  kathisma ;  but  they 
only  gathered  up  the  pieces  while  they  loaded  the  donor  with 
insults  and  obscenities.  The  unbridled  insolence  and  strange 
freedom  of  the  Byzantine  mob  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Uie  of  the  city,  and  one  wliich  should  be  taken  into  full 
acoonnt  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  domestic  policy  of  the 


As  in  the  old  Rome,  so  in  the  new,  the  popular  cry  was  for 
"  panem  et  circenses."  The  Emperors  responded  with  free  doles 
of  bread  and  oil  and  wine,  and  with  a  constant  succession  of 
spectacles  and  [ngeants.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  latter  among 
all  classes  in  Constantinople  was  extraordinary.     Kot  only  the 


'  Procop.  BtU.  Fers. 
•tj. ;  Tlieopbuieii  A.  M. ' 


.  3i;  Uolalu,  p.  473,  sjg. ;  Chrtnt.  Fiuch.  p.  I 
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people,  but  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  even  the  patnarchs,  were 
passionately  addicted  to  them.  The  Hippodrome  and  the 
varions  theatres  of  the  dty  were  always  filled  with  eager  crowds, 
and  on  special  occasions  hundreds  would  take  their  places  on 
the  night  before,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  an  uninterrupted 
view.  The  performances  thus  sought  after  were  of  various  kinds. 
Besides  the  horse-races  in  the  Hippodrome,  there  were  beast- 
baitings,  ballets,  and  dramatic  representations,  frequently  of  an 
extremely  immodest  character.  Bope-dandng  was  a  favourite 
attraction.  The  ropes  were  fastened  slanting  fashion,  so  that  there 
was  no  walking  upon  them  save  by  ascending  or  descending ; 
and  sometimes  the  acrobats,  after  walking  upon  the  rope,  would 
lay  themselves  down  upon  it,  strip  as  though  they  were  going  to 
bed,  and  tlien  dress  again — "  a  spectacle  from  which  some  turned 
away  their  eyes,  and  which  made  others  tremble  at  the  sight 
of  so  perilous  a  performance."  Other  performers  again  gave 
wonderful  exhibitions  of  flying  through  the  air ;  others  balanced 
poles  upon  their  foreheads ;  others  flxmg  up  naked  swords  in 
quick  succession,  and  caught  them  by  their  handles  as  they  fell ; 
others  gave  shows  of  trained  animals,  of  dancing  bears,  learned 
monkeys,  and  wise  dogs.^  Anything  novel  was  always  sure  to 
attract  an  enormous  crowd,  and  the  more  indecent  the  spectacle 
the  greater,  seemingly,  was  the  applause. 

In  addition  to  the  performances  in  the  Hippodrome  and 
theatres,  the  people  were  amused  with  frequent  fHes  and 
gorgeous  public  ceremonies.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  of 
these  were  the  military  pageants.  The  impressionable  Greek 
mob  loved  to  gaze  on  the  evolutions  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
admired  the  stalwart  beauty  of  the  barbarian  soldiers,  and 
copied  their  military  fashions.     But  if  the  military  reviews 

'  Several  historians  mention  a  wise  dog  (Iw^^i^  irol  Tyt^x^Vy  Theoph.  6036) 
which  was  brought  Ik  rw  *lra\&w  x^P^  ^  Justinian's  reign,  by  a  certain 
KWfiodp6fios  named  Andrew,  and  was  said  to  possess  irytdfia  UvBvyos.  For 
instance,  Sionaras,  vol.  iii.  p.  15S,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  animal : 
*lffrop€7rat  8i  rts  rhrt  r^  Bv(curri^  iirt^fififjaat  tKiewr  icifva  rtparovpy6w'  ttoW&w  yiip 
fis  B4c»  atrrov  (rmnfyiiivwif^  ihl9ov¥  wKtlous  iK  roinmv  rohs  kavrw  hoKrvXiovs^  koX 
wdyrts  Sfiou  Tph  rod  Kvtfhs  KarrriB^vro.  6  8*  ^ircXcl^cro  irphs  rov  Kvplov  ainov  indar^ 
wup^ffx"^^^^  "^^  tSior,  «cal  t$  irr6fia.Tt  Xofifidtwp  ahrohs  icaff  tva  ihrAaydf  licdUrry 
rhv  oiKuov  irpoa4wtfit.  Ka2  al$ts  vpo^rcTCtrrcTO  8ci|ai  rts  fA^¥  ^Ihropos  ^r,  t(s  9h 
W^ijs  fl  rls  w6prfi  rww  ywtuKw¥  ti  itola  xAp^t  ^^'  ^^  <rvv%(iivyfkivn  iLv9plf  irol  crcpa 
rotuvrOf  «cal  wavra  i^ttnnMP  AMVia^aXdi,  ImCorov  wphs  rh   ip^niui  rh   IfAdrtow 
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were  thought  delightful,  the  eccleBiaatical  celebrations  pleased 
scarcely  leas.  Whenever  the  Emperor  assisted  in  a  solemn 
procession  of  relics  by  torchlight,  or  attended  the  annual  service 
of  thanksgiving  at  Constantine's  Column,  or  went  in  state 
to  the  Church  of  the  Vii^;in  at  Blachemae  to  adore  the  holy 
robe  of  Mary,  and  afterwards,  himself  clad  in  a  gilded  tunic, 
bathed  in  the  sacred  fountain,  the  streets  and  squares  of 
Constantinople  were  almost  impassable  with  the  dense,  excited 
throngs.  __ 

As  in  the  days  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  people  took  the 
liveliest  interest  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical.  Every  man  was 
a  theologian.  The  carpenter  at  his  lathe,  and  the  cobbler  at  his 
last,  argued  with  heat  the  dogmatic  questions  of  the  hour.  Logical 
combats  between  Catholics  and  Monophysitea  were  a  favourite 
form  of  entertainment,  and  the  deliberations  of  councils  and 
synods  were  followed  with  breathless  interest  by  the  masses. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Christianity  alike  of  the  aristocracy  and 
of  the  people  was  little  more  than  a  veneer ;  only,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  former  it  served  to  cover  a  pagan  infidelity,  in  the 
caae  of  the  latter  it  concealed,  in  very  imperfect  fashion,  a  pagan 
superstition.  Soothsayers,  magicians,  and  fortune-tellers  were 
in  great  request ;  auguries  were  religiously  observed ;  all  kinds 
of  heathen  customs  connected  with  marriage  or  the  birth  of 
children  still  sm-vived ;  the  use  of  charms  and  amulets  was 
almost  univei-sal.  And  the  Church,  which  had  originally 
endeavoured  to  combat  superstition,  had  ended  by  itself  becom- 
ing infected  with  the  all-pervading  heathenism. 

Since  the  death  of  Justinian  society  bad  become  anarchical. 
The  absolute  power  of  the  Emperor  had  declined,  while  the  power  p 

of  a  rapacious  aristocracy  had  increased.  Hjree  great  cla^BS-r  ,^  ^ 
Uie  ar»toctacy,"tE?amiy,  the  pebptB— struggled  for  pre-eminehCBr~ , 
and  the  Emperor,  instead  of  holding  iJl  "alike  in  snbjection  to 
himself,  was  forced  to  give  support  and  countenance  now  to 
one  and  now  to  another,  in  order  to  maintain  his  tottering 
authority.  Tiberius,  for  example,  favoured  the  people  against 
the  aristocracy  ;  while  Maurice  endeavoured  to  use  the  aristo- 
ency  to  render  the  army  an  efficient  instrument  of  his  will — 
which  instrument  he  seems  to  have  intended  afterwards  to  turn 
against  the  aristocracy  itself.  Thus  class  was  in  conflict  with 
class,  interest  with  interest ;  the  various  elements  in  society 
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were  at  war  with  one  another,  and  there  existed  no  common 
sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  which  might  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  reconciliation. 

When  Gregory  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  579,  the 
Emperor  Justin  was  dead,  and  the  tall,  grey-eyed,  yellow- 
haired  Tiberius  had  succeeded  to  the  purple.^  Of  this  man  all 
the  historians,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  speak  in  the  highest  terms ; 
and  certainly  his  disposition  and  character  contrasted  favourably 
with  that  of  his  predecessor.  Gentle,  compassionate,  generous, 
and  brave,  gifted  with  personal  beanty  and  engaging  manners. 
Tiberius  found  no  difficulty  in  conciliating  the  love  of  all  classes 
of  his  subjects.  His  popularity  was  unbounded.  The  army 
admired  his  military  abilities,  as  displayed  in  his  conduct  of  the 
war  in  the  East.  The  Catholics  respected  him  as  ''  a  great  and 
true  Christian."'  The  people  were  won  by  his  open-handed 
generosity.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  valued  more  than  all 
things  eke  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,'  and  that  the  gold 
which  was  scraped  together  with  suffering  and  tears  appeared 
to  him  debased.^  The  late  Emperor  Justin  had  laboured  under 
the  imputation  of  avarice ;  Tiberius,  by  way  of  contrast,  ran  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  reckless  expenditure.  The  farmers  and 
landed  proprietors  were  granted  a  remission  of  a  year's  tribute  ; 
the  soldiers  were  conciliated  by  large  and  frequent  Augustatica ; 
princely  donations  were  made  to  physicians,  jurists,  and  the 
other  professional  classes.  As  Evagrius  puts  it,^  Tiberius  in  his 
almsgiving  considered  not  so  much  what  the  needy  ought  to 
receive,  as  what  it  became  an  Emperor  to  bestow.  A  tale  was 
current  that  the  Empress  Sophia,  the  wife  of  Justin,  once 
remonstrated  with  Tiberius  on  the  subject  of  his  extravagance. 
"The  treasure  which  I  took  years  to  accumulate,"  said  the 
Empress,  "you  are  scattering  in  a  moment"     But  Tiberius 

^  The  foUowing  picture  of  Tiberius  is  given  us  by  Cedrenus,  vol.  i.  p.  688 : 
*Hr  h\  r^v  rov  at&fiaros   iwaSpOfi^v  r^Xccof,  cffonj^f,  MfAfiur6s   re   iral   6\lyow 

*  Greg.  Tur.  H,  F.  iv.  89,  describes  Tiberius  as  "hominem  iustum,  eleemo- 
synarium,  aequum,  disoementem,  obtinentemque  victorias,  et,  quod  omnibus 
supereminet  bonis,  etiam  verissimum  Ohristianum.^'  Of.  Paul.  Diac.  H.  L. 
iU.  11, 16. 

»  Theophylact  Hist,  Ui.  16. 

«  Bvagr.  Hist.  v.  11.  •  Ibid,  v.  11. 
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said,  "  Oxir  treasiuy  will  never  be  empty  so  long  as  the  poor 
receive  alma  and  the  captives  are  redeemed.  For  this  is  the 
great  treasure,  as  our  Lord  says,  Z«y  ujj  for  yoursdvrs  treagiirr. 
in  }uaven''  A  piety  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  people 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  it«  reward— if  not  in  fact,  at  least 
in  popular  gos-sip.  One  day,  Uie  story  goes,  Tiberiiis  was 
walking  through  his  palace,  when  he  observed  in  the  pave- 
ment a  marble  slab  graven  with  a  cross.  The  Emperor  cried, 
"  We  fortify  our  brow  and  breaat  with  the  Lord's  ci-oss,  and  yet 
here  are  we  treading  it  underfoot."  He  ordered  the  slab  to  be 
removed ;  but  when  it  was  taken  up  another  similarly  marked 
was  found  beneath  it,  and  a  third  boieath  that.  Under  the  last 
was  diaeovered  a  great  treasure,  which  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
be  yet  more  bountiful  in  his  gifts  to  the  poor.' 

Tiberius  was  a  thoroughly  amiable  man ;  but  our  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  he  was  a  feeble  statesman.  His  profuse 
hlwrality,  which  brought  the  Empire  almost  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  occasioned  the  most  serious  embarrassment  to 
hia  successor  Maurice,  was  but  an  indication  of  his  general 
weakness.  He  had  not  the  vigour  of  character  that  was 
requisite  to  check  the  forces  of  dissolution  which  were 
sapping  the  life  of  the  Empire.  The  moat  thai  he  could  do  was 
to  patch  things  up  for  a  time.  Theophylact*  relates  that  an 
angel  once  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Tiberius,  and  revealed  to  him 
that,  as  a  reward  for  hia  virtues,  the  days  of  anarchy  should  be 
postponed  until  after  his  death.  And  the  anecdote  well  UIus- 
trates  the  extent  of  the  Emperor's  capacity  to  avert  the  disaster 
which  threatened  the  Koman  world.  He  could  postpone  the 
evil  day — that  was  all. 

Tiberius,  however,  did  a  service  to  the  Empire  when  he  laid 
himself  out  to  strengthen  the  army.  He  spent  large  sums, 
Theophylact  tells  us,  in  collecting  troops.'  He  enrolled,  says 
Theophanes,  a  corps  of  tifteen  thousand  slaves,  which  he  placed 
nnder  the  command  of  Maurice  tlie  Cappadocian,  giving  him  the 

■  Ong.  Tor.  flu(.  Frane.  v.  20.  Cedrenm,  vol.  i.  pp.  673-674.  bw  k  very 
Mnieni  alory  lo  iUnstrmte  the  tratb  (bat  whkt  is  giveo  to  the  poor  will  be 
tagiiA  ■  bundtiedfold.  For  uiothei  koecdote  dlro«t«d  ag^ust  avarice,  sec 
itii.  pp.  671,  67S. 

*  Theophylaot  Jfuf.  1.  2;  ct.  Cedrenus.  vol.  1.  p.  C8Q. 

'  TliMpbflaot  Sul.  iii.  1% 
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tide  of  ''  Ck)unt  of  the  Federates."  ^  He  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated extensive  reforms  in  matters  of  military  discipline  and 
administration ;  and,  so  far  as  the  war  in  the  East  was  concerned, 
he  displayed  real  vigour  and  ability.  "  To  him,"  writes  Menander,^ 
"  the  Persian  War  was  everything,  and  to  that  he  devoted  his 
whole  strength."  The  Western  provinces,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Hordes  of  tall,  blond  Slaves 
were  allowed  to  overrun  Thrace,  lUyricum,  and  Northern  Greece, 
and  in  Italy  the  inroads  of  the  Lombards  were  entirely  unchecked. 
When  Pamphronius  came  from  Bome  with  the  tribute  and  an 
urgent  request  for  succour,  Tiberius  (then  Caesar)  would  do  no 
more  than  return  the  money  to  the  envoy,  with  the  advice 
"  that  he  should,  if  possible,  induce  some  of  the  Lombard  chiefs, 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  to  pass  over  with  their  forces  to  the  side  of 
the  Bomans,  to  abstain  from  troubling  Italy  any  more,  and  to 
help  the  Bomans  in  the  war  in  the  East.  But  if  the  Lom- 
bards, as  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  rejected  his  proposals,  he 
should  take  a  different  course,  and  gain  the  assistance  of  some 
of  the  Frank  chiefs  by  gifts  of  money,  and  so  weaken  and  break 
the  power  of  the  Lombards."  ^ 

When  Gregory  reached  Ck)nstantinople,  his  first  act  naturally 
was  to  present  himself,  in  company  with  the  other  members  of 
the  second  embassy,  before  this  easy-tempered  Emperor,  and 
endeavour  once  more  to  persuade  him  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
Italy.  The  ambassadors  were  kindly  received,  and  their  mission 
was  not  entirely  without  result.  "At  that  time,"  writes  the 
contemporary  historian  Menander,^  "  the  war  with  the  Persians 
in  Armenia  and  throughout  the  East,  so  far  from  being  com- 
pleted, was  becoming  more  and  more  serious.  The  Emperor 
could  not  therefore  send  to  Italy  a  force  sufficient  for  its 
requirements.  Nevertheless,  he  collected  and  sent  such  troops 
as  he  could,  and  for  the  rest  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  win 
over  to  his  side  some  of  the  Lombard  chiefs  with  promises  of 
great  rewards.  And  in  consequence  of  his  overtures  several 
of  them  actually  did  pass  over  to  the  side  of  the  Bomans."  ^ 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  embassy  of  Felagius.     When  they 

1  Theophanes  Chron,  A.  3f.  6074 ;  Oedrenns,  vol.  i.  p.  690. 

«  Menander  mst.  25  (ed.  Bonn.  p.  826).  '  Ibid,  25.  <  Ibid,  29. 

*  E,g,  Droctulph,  a  Suavian  by  birth,  who  had  been  brought  up  among  the 
Lombards,  and  had  obtained  by  his  valour  the  title  and  position  of  duke.  For 
him,  see  Paul.  UisU  Lang,  ill.  18, 19. 
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fottttd  that  notliiiig  more  vbs  to  be  obtained,  the  cnroys  retnmed 
home,  tcariag  GregoiT'  behisd  in  tbe  Imperial  dty  to  vatch  tli« 
iatemts  of  the  Pope  and  Italy. 

So  Tar  88  be  could  cxmsistently  vith  the  discharge  of  his 
of&etal  duties,  Gregor7  endearoored  to  ooDtiiio«  at  the  ByiaatiiH 
court  the  simple  batata  of  mona&tic  life.  Hw  splendoor  and 
toxnry  bj  vhich  be  iras  sniroanded  had  for  him  no  attntctioos. 
The  magnificent  official  functions  tn  the  Golden  Hall— the 
pomp^  the  ceremonial,  the  etiquette — were  all  inexpressibly 
iifcsome.  He  was  di^osted  with  the  intrigue  and  petty 
jealousy  of  the  oonrtiers,  with  the  restless  ambition  of  the  great 
kids.  "Die  noise  and  glare  and  bustle  of  the  world's  greatest 
dty  stunned  and  sickened  him,  and  he  pined  for  di§jmigt.and 
•edi^wn  of  the  palace  of  Gordianus.  .V^^^i^y  delib^^p) 
iS*Ki5wyiie  ft)und^Wg'pettce^>nd  CTeatest  bappinea*  in  cairyiag  ' 
V.£HMn«  d^ticrc^wnpd  tn  ihe  mgnnBtit-  uriC  Senoe,  though 
compelled  te-wade  in  the  moiv-teiUiairt  of  conrts,  ho  pre- 
served, as  far  as  possible,  the  usage  of  the  cloister,  and  lived  in 
the  gay  world  as  one  who  was  not  of  it.'  This  was  rendered 
easier  for  him  by  the  circnmstance  that  several  of  the  monks  of 
St  Andrew's  had  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople.  "  I  see," 
wrote  Gregory  in  after-times,'  "  that  this  was  ordered  for  me  by 
Divine  Providence,  that  when  I  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  ibe 
oonstant  buffeting  of  worldly  business,  I  might  by  their  example 
be  anchored,  aa  it  were,  to  the  firm  shore  of  ptayer.  To  their 
Bodety  1  fled  as  to  a  harbour  of  perfect  safety,  and  while  1  was 
employed  with  them  in  the  careful  study  and  discussion  of 
Scripture,  the  yearoings  of  penitence  daily  gave  mo  life."  One 
result  of  these  Scriptural  meditations  was  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job,  which  were 
afterwards  revised  and  edited,  and  are  still  extant  under  the 
title  of  Magna  Moralia.^  This  important  work,  a  etorehouse 
of  sixth-ceotury  theology  and  morals,  will  be  referred  to  mora 
at  length  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  Hera  we  need  only  remark 
the  power  of  detachment  which  enabled  Gregory,  in  the  midst 
of  his  multifarious  official  business,  to  attempt  and  to  carry 
through  so  great  an  undertaking. 

■  Baed*  HitL  Ecti.  U.  1 :  Paul.  DiM.  Vita  7 :  Job.  Dim.  fVa  1.  SW. 

■  On«.  Epp.  V.  53a,  $  1. 

•  BMda  H.  £.  U.  1 :  Paul.  Dim.  Vita  8 1  Job.  £>iae.  FiU  L  SI. 
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The  little  community  in  the  quarter  of  Hormisdas  was  at 
one  time  reinforced  by  a  party  of  old  friends  from  St.  Andrew's 
Monastery.^  At  their  head  was  the  abbat  himself,  one 
Maximianus,  who  will  be  heard  of  again  as  bishop  of  Syracuse. 
This  good  man,  having  once  reached  Constantinople,  was  in  no 
hurry  to  leave  it,  but  settled  down  with  his  brethren,  apparently 
not  intending  to  return  until  Gregory  himself  should  be  recalled. 
After  one  or  two  years,  however,  he  was  summoned  by  Pope 
Pelagius  to  resume  the  superintendence  of  his  neglected 
house,  and  with  great  reluctance  he  set  sail  for  Italy.  The 
circumstances  of  his  voyage,  believed  at  the  time  to  be  mira- 
culous, are  narrated  by  Gregory  in  his  Dialogues?  It  seems 
that  the  ship  contaiidng  the  monks  was  overtaken  in  the 
Adriatic  by  a  violent  tempest.  The  sails  and  mast  were  blown 
overboard,  and  the  hold  filled  with  water,  which  reached  at  last 
the  planks  of  the  upper  deck.  The  sailors  and  passengers 
abandoned  all  hope,  gave  one  another  the  kiss  of  peace,  received 
the  Eucharist,  and  commended  their  souls  to  Grod.  But  strangely 
enough,  though  the  hold  was  full  of  water,  the  vessel  kept  afloat 
for  eight  days,  and  on  the  ninth  put  into  the  harbour  of  Crotona. 
Here  all  disembarked  unhurt.  Maximianus  was  the  IsLst  to 
leave  the  ship;  and  the  moment  after  he  had  set  his  foot  on 
land  the  vessel  sank. 

The  period  of  Gregory's  sojourn  at  Constantinople  was 
marked  by  more  than  one  outburst  of  fanatical  orthodoxy.  In 
this  city  the  persecution  of  heretics  was  always  a  favourite 
pursuit  both  with  the  cleigy  and  with  the  people,  and,  since 
the  death  of  the  Monophysite  Empress  Theodora,  the  savage 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Catholic  party  had  blazed  forth 
with  {greater  vehemence  than  ever.  In  the  reign  of  Justin 
the  Second  repressive  measures  had  been  taken  against  the 
Samaritans  and  Monophysites.  The  latter  were  expelled  from 
their  monasteries ;  the  orders  of  their  clergy  were  annulled ; 
and  in  many  cases  their  persons  were  subjected  to  gross  in- 
dignity and  outrage.  The  Emperor  Tiberius,  if  he  did  not  ap- 
prove, at  least  permitted  the  continuance  of  these  proceedings, 

1  Job.  Diao.  VUa  i.  88. 

'  Greg.  DiaX.  iii.  86.  Job.  Diac.  Viia  i.  88  attributes  tbe  escape  of  Mazimi- 
anus  to  tbe  merits  of  Gregory :  *'  Ut  bino  omnipotens  Deus  ostenderet,  quia  per 
meritum  Gregorii  quern  fratres  visitaverant,  banc  onustam  (navem)  sua 
manu  tenuerat,  quae  ab  bominibus  Tacua  permanere  non  potuit  super  aquas." 
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and  farther,  in  the  last  year  of  las  reign, 
persecation  of  the  Ariatis,  who  bad  provoked  the  people  by 
reqaesting  that  a  place  of  worship  might  be  granted  them.  By 
such  methods  of  coercion  the  great  heresies  were  for  the  time 
stamped  out,  and  orthodoxj'  triumphed.  Still  the  restless,  in- 
qnisitire  temper  of  Eastern  Christianity  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  victory  it  had  gained,  hut  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
soent  out  new  doctrines  and  opiuiona  which  uiighi  be  branded 
as  heretical,  to  suspect  gross  errors  in  ambiguous  phrases,  to 
ex^gerate  differences  of  opiuiuu,  and,  in  cases  of  doubt,  to  atKx 
the  worst  interpretation.  "  There  are  many  orthodox  people." 
wrote  Gregory,  as  the  residt  of  his  experience  of  the 
Conatantinopolitan  divines,'  "  who  are  inflamed  with  mis- 
guided zeal,  and  fancy  they  are  fighting  heretics  while  really 
they  are  creating  heresies."  Gregory's  own  method  of  dealing 
with  suspected  persons  was  sensible  and  straightforward. 
He  made  it  a  rule  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
those  who  were  accused  of  heresy,  to  talk  over  their  opinions 
with  them  in  a  friendly  way,  and  to  accept  the  orthodox 
asstuances  of  those  whose  general  veracity  he  hod  no  good 
reason  to  doubt.  Often  he  received  \'isits  from  persona  who 
were  reputed  to  maintain  erroneous  views — for  instance,  that 
marriage  could  be  dissolved  if  one  of  the  parties  desired  to 
enter  a  monastery ;  that  post  sins  were  not  completely  remitted 
in  baptism ;  that  any  one  who  had  done  penance  for  three 
years  might  thenceforth  sin  with  impunity ;  that  anathemas 
uttered  on  compulsion  wore  not  binding  on  those  who  uttered 
them — opinions  which,  in  Gregory's  view,  no  real  Christian 
coidd  holti.  Yet,  when  he  had  conversed  awhile  with  his 
visitors,  the  Nuncio  generally  found  that  they  did  uot  really 
maintain  these  errors,  but  rather  that  the  errors  themselves 
existed  oidy  in  the  too-lively  imagination  of  the  orthodox  zealots. 
In  such  cases,  even  in  defiance  of  popular  opinion,  Gregory 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  his  friendship  to  the  reputed  heretics, 
and  to  protect  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  from  injury 
and  persecution. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  convinced  that  heretical 
doctrines  were  indeed  being  promulgated,  Gregory  felt  it  his 
doty  to  express  publicly  his  disapprobation,  and  on  one  occasion 
'  Oreg.  Bpp.  xi.  37. 
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at  least  he  engaged  in  a  somewhat  notable  theological  dispute.^ 
His  antagonist  in  this  affair  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Patriarch  himself — that  inconvenient  rival  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Faith.  There  was  a  certain 
piquancy  about  a  controversy  with  so  eminent  an  opponent, 
that  perhaps  made  Gr^ory  more  eager  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  to  fling  himself  into  the  theological  arena.  The 
Patriarch  in  question  was  one  Eutychius,  who  had  been  nominated 
by  Justinian  in  552,  deposed  by  the  same  arbitrary  authority  in 
566,  and  restored  to  his  see  by  Tiberius.^  He  was  a  man  of 
acute  and  philosophic  intellect,  and  had  published  a  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  the  Besurrection,  which  contained  the  proposition 
that  the  risen  bodies  of  the  elect  would  be  '^  impalpable,  more 
subtle  than  wind  or  air."  This  assertion  the  orthodox  Boman 
monk  emphatically  denied,  maintaining,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  risen  body  would  be  "  palpable  by  virtue  of  its  own 
nature,  but  rendered  subtle  by  the  efficacy  of  spiritual  power." 
He  emphasized  the  analogy  between  the  risen  bodies  of  the 
elect  and  that  of  the  Lord,  and  pressed  Eutychius  with  the 
words,  Handle  Me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  as  ye  see  Me  have.  The  Patriarch  replied,  "The  Lord 
did  this  that  He  might  remove  from  the  hearts  of  His  disciples 
all  doubt  of  the  Besurrection."  "  What  I "  cried  Gregory.  "  Are 
we  then  to  doubt  of  the  very  thing  which  cured  the  doubt  of 
the  disciples?"  and  he  charged  his  opponent  with  holding 
Doketic  views.  The  Patriarch  explained  himself  thus :  "  The 
body  which  Christ  showed  them  was  certainly  palpable;  but 
after  that  the  faith  of  those  who  handled  it  was  confirmed,  aU 
that  was  palpable  was  reduced  to  a  certain  subtle  quality." 
To  which  Gregory  responded  that  such  a  change  would  have 
been,  in  a  sense,  a  return  into  death,  and  would  therefore 
imply  a  denial  of  the  true  resurrection  of  the  flesh  of  Christ. 
Eutychius  then  quoted,  Mesh  and  blood  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,  But  Gregory  met  this  argument  by  dis- 
tinguishing two  senses  in  which  the  word  "flesh"  is  used  in 
Scripture — that ''  according  to  nature,"  and  that "  according  to  sin 
or  corruption."    The  distinction  was  accepted  by  the  Patriarch, 

>  Greg.  Mar,  ziv.  72-74 ;  Baeda  HiaL  EccL  ii.  1 ;  Paul.  Diao.  Vita  9 ; 
Job.  Diao.  Vita  i.  28>80. 
'  Acta  Sanctorum,  6  Apr. 
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who  nevertheless  adhered  to  bU  original  proposition  that  I 
riaen  bc»dy  would  be  impalpable.  Meanwhile  the  controversy 
bad  grown  protracted  and  embittered,  and  at  length  the  Emperor 
determined  to  bring  it  to  a  close.  The  Fatriarch  and  the  Nnncio 
were  acoordingly  snmmoned  to  a  private  audience;,  and  requested 
to  state  their  respective  views.  After  carefully  considering  all 
the  arguments,  Tiberius  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  Gregory, 
condemned  the  Patriarch's  opinion,  and  ordered  his  book  to  be 
bomt.  The  end  came  none  too  soon.  Both  the  disputants, 
worn  out  with  excitement,  fell  dangerously  ill.  Gregory's  youth 
pulled  him  through  ;  but  to  the  aged  Patriarch  the  controversy 
proved  fatal.  Some  of  Gregory's  friends  went  to  visit  him  on 
his  death-bed,  and  the  old  man,  taking  hold  of  the  skin  of  his 
band,  exclaimed,  "I  acknowledge  that  in  this  flesh  I  shall 
rise  again  " — a  statement  that  was  regarded  as  a  recantation  of 
his  error. 

While  Eutychins  was  still  alive,  a  disturbance  occurred  in 
the  city,  which  went  near  to  having  serious  consequences.*  The 
outbreak  and  Its  cause  are  characteristic  of  the  times.  A  certain 
official  at  Antiocb,  named  Anatolius,  was  detected  in  the  practice 
of  sacrificial  rites.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  together 
with  hia  associates,  but  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  bribes 
secured  an  acquittal.  The  populace  of  Antiocb,  however,  feeling 
themselves  defrauded  of  the  grateful  spectacle  of  a  magician's 
execution,  broke  out  into  riot,  and  so  terrified  the  judges  that 
they  promulgated  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  Here  the  matter 
would  doubtless  have  ended  in  the  usual  way,  had  it  not  been 
that  Gregory,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  suspected  of  being 
an  accomplice  of  the  condemned.  A  charge  of  such  magnitude 
preferred  against  a  Patriarch  could  not  be  bushed  up,  so  the 
Emperor  ordered  Anatolius  and  his  confederates  to  be  sent  to 
Constantinople,  that  the  whole  matter  might  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  Hearing  of  this  decree,  the  magician  was  in 
despair,  and  foreseeing  notbing  but  a  painful  death,  be  fied 
as  a  suppliant  to  a  certain  celebrated  image  of  the  Mother 
of  God.  But  when  he  approached,  the  image,  so  rumour  said, 
deliberately  turned  its  back.  The  wretched  man,  therefore, 
with  the  rest  of  his  party,  was  carried  to  Constantinople;  but 
here  even  the  most  excruciating  tortures  failed  to  elicit  any 
'  Evagr.  Hal.  v.  18. 
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evidence  incriminating  Bishop  Gregory.  Indeed,  the  inquisitors 
seem  to  have  concluded  that  many  of  the  condemned  men 
themselves  were  less  guilty  than  was  supposed,  for,  instead 
of  sentencing  all  alike  to  death,  they  let  off  some  with  the 
comparatively  light  penalty  of  banishment.  This  leniency, 
however,  greatly  displeased  the  mob,  and  a  serious  outbreak 
occurred.  A  cry  was  raised  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Patriarch 
were  betraying  the  Faith.  The  judges  and  Eutychius  were 
sought  for  through  the  city,  and,  had  they  been  caught,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  torn  to  pieces.  The  unfortunate 
criminals,  who  had  no  chance  of  effecting  their  escape,  were 
dragged  from  their  prison  and  burnt  alive ;  Anatolius  alone  was 
reserved  for  the  wild  beasts.  So  at  length,  the  mob  having 
spent  its  fury  and  upheld  to  its  own  satisfaction  the  sanctity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  tumult  subsided.^ 

The  Patriarch  Eutychius  succumbed  to  Gregory's  argument 
and  his  own  infirmities  in  582,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  only 
six  days  his  place  was  filled  by  John,  a  Cappadodan  and  "  a 
deacon  of  the  great  church."  ^  The  new  bishop  was  familiarly 
known  as  ''  the  Faster,"  inasmuch  as,  in  the  quaint  language 
of  Theophylact,'  "  he  had  completely  acquired  a  philosophic 
mastery  over  pleasures,  and  a  tyrannical  authority  over  the 
passions,  and  had  made  himself  the  despot  of  the  appetites/' 
He  cultivated  an  extreme  asceticism — ^lived  in  poverty,  dressed 
meanly,  and  ate  barely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
When  he  died,  thirteen  years  later,  his  only  available  assets 
were  a  wooden  bed,  a  worn  woollen  blanket,  and  a  dirty  cloak, 

>  The  zeal  of  the  populaoe  on  this  oocasion  probably  aroused  in  Gregory  a 
feeling  of  admiration  rather  than  of  regret.  He  was  himself  a  firm  belieyer  in 
magic,  and  regarded  those  who  practised  it  as  the  worst  enemies  of  God.  He 
believed,  further,  that  if  magicians  were  permitted  to  live,  the  Divine  vengeance 
would  fall  on  the  whole  community  that  tolerated  them.  Hence  the  summary 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  sorcerers  would  have  seemed  to  him  justified  as  the 
only  means  of  averting  the  wrath  of  Heaven  from  the  heads  of  the  innocent. 
In  Dial,  i.  4  he  remarks,  of  the  sorcerer  Basilius,  *'In  hac  Bomana  urbe, 
exaardescenU  mbIo  Chriatiani  popuU,  igne  crematus  est " ;  with  which  compare 
the  language  of  Evagrius,  loc,  oU,  He  himself  encouraged  the  persecution  of 
*<  incantatoree  atque  sortilegos  '*  {Epp,  xi.  88),  and  ordered  the  punishment  of 
certain  clerics,  "  malefioio,  quod  vulgo  oanterma  dicitur  .  .  .  maculatos " 
{Epp,  V.  81).  For  the  legend  of  his  own  encounter  with  wizards,  see  the  S. 
Gallen  Life  o.  22,  and  Paul.  Diac.  Vita  25. 

t  Theophanes  Chron,  A.  M.  6074. 

*  Theophylaot  Hist.  vU.  6. 
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all  of  which  were  promptly  aunexed  by  the  reigning  Emperor 
aa  precious  relica  of  a  saint.*  Stera  to  himself,  John  was  not 
less  severe  to  others.  Grave,  rigid,  and  austere,  he  possessed 
bat  few  of  the  Lighter  graces  and  amenities  which  make  men 
popular.  He  was  universally  respected,  however,  as  a  man  of 
sincere,  if  somewhat  harsh,  piety,  as  a  theologian  of  no  mean 
attainments,  and  an  author.  Of  personal  and  piivate  ambition 
John  seems  to  have  had  but  little.  He  professed  to  be,  and  he 
probably  really  was,  unwilling  to  accept  the  dignity  of  the 
patriarcbate.  But,  once  consecrated,  he  set  lumself  with  the 
utmost  deliberation  to  increase,  by  every  means,  the  power 
and  influence  of  his  see.  His  object  was  to  secui-e  for  the 
Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  an  acknowledged  supremacy  over 
the  Church  of  the  East,  and  thus  to  raise  them  to  a  position 
of  complete  equality  with  the  Patiiarchs  of  the  West,  is.  the 
Popes.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  adopted  the  policy  of 
undermining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  his  most  formidable  rival  in  the  East,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  asserting  on  all  occasions  his  own  independ- 
ence of  the  Bishop  of  Roma  This  ecclesiastical  ambition 
brought  him  at  a  later  time  into  conflict  with  Gregory,  who 
was  never  tired  of  rebuking  the  "  wicked  pride  "  of  his  brother 
Patriarch.  But  even  from  the  flrst  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
there  could  have  subsisted  any  great  cordiality  between  these 
two  men — each  the  best  product  of  his  world,  each  noted  and 
admired  for  his  ascetic  piety,  and  each  bent  on  extending  the 
power  of  his  own  Church  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  other. 
John  and  Gregory  were  drawn  by  circumstances  into  rivalry, 
and  were  compelled,  of  necessity,  to  regard  one  another  with 
entire  distrust.  This  feeling,  on  Gregory's  part  at  any  rate, 
seems  si.k)u  to  have  developed  into  positive  dislike. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  patriarchate  John  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  an  affair  which  provides  us  with  another 
cmious  illustration  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  time,  and  of 
the  gross  superstition  that  permeated  all  classes  of  society. 
The  incident,  as  related  by  Theophylact,*  is  as  follows.  The 
Church  of  St.  Glycera  at  Hcraclea  was  renowned  for  a  miraculous 

'  ITgr  niraclea  wrought  through  the  beds  of  other  aunts,  aeo  Greg.  Tur. 
Otor.  Con/aw.  86 ;   VU.  Patr.  7,6;  Dt  mr.  S.  MaHin*  \u.  33. 
'  ThaophyUcl.  HuL  i.  U. 
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flow  of  oil  which  was  believed  to  exude  from  the  body  of 
the  martyr.^  The  bishop  of  the  city,  having  remarked  that  the 
vessel  which  received  the  oil  was  only  of  common  brass,  took 
upon  himself  to  substitute  for  it  a  silver  bowl  which  he  had 
recently  purchased  at  Constantinople.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  change  made  than  the  miracle  abruptly  ceased  Days 
passed  by,  and  the  supernatural  gift  was  still  withheld.  Then  a 
solemn  fast  was  ordered,  and  days  of  mourning,  and  the  whole 
city  gave  itself  to  lament  and  intercession.  At  length  it  was 
revealed  to  the  bishop  in  a  dream  that  the  silver  bowl  which  he 
had  purchased  had  originally  belonged  to  a  sorcerer,  who  had 
used  it  in  the  celebration  of  his  illicit  rites.  It  was  the  contact 
of  this  abomination  which  had  caused  the  stoppage  of  the  oil. 
Of  course,  after  this,  the  tainted  vessel  was  at  once  removed, 
whereupon  the  saint  renewed  her  miracle,  and  "  the  fountain  of 
her  grace"  commenced  to  flow  as  before.  The  bishop  then 
hastened  back  to  Constantinople,  found  out  the  silversmith  who 
had  sold  him  the  bowl,  and  dragged  him  before  the  Patriarch, 
into  whose  horrified  ears  he  poured  out  his  dreadful  story.  As 
the  result  of  a  searching  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
original  owner  of  the  vessel  was  a  certain  Faulinus,  a  man  of 
education  and  respectable  standing,  who,  however,  "  had  sunk 
his  soul  in  the  depths  of  sorcery,"  and  had  used  the  bowl  as  a 
receptacle  of  the  blood  of  victims  which  he  had  sacrificed  "  while 
conversing  with  the  apostate  powers."  Great  was  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  saintly  Faster  when  these  facts  came  to  light.  He 
hurried  at  once  to  the  Palace,  and  urgently  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  man.  The  Emperor,  averse  to  extreme 
measures,  thought  that  more  might  be  gained  if  the  criminal 
were  brought  to  repentance  than  if  he  were  led  to  execution. 
But  the  Patriarch  insisted,  "  with  apostolic  zeal,"  that  one  "  who 
abandoned  the  Faith  ought  to  be  burnt  alive,"  quoting  in  support 
of  his  contention  a  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  ends  with  the  words,  "  ThM  which  heareth  thorns  and 
briars  is  rejected^  and  is  nigh  tmto  cursing ;  whose  end  is  to  be 

^  A  somewhat  similar  miraolo  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Euphemia  at  Chaloedon.  On  the  anniversary  of  St.  Euphemia's 
martyrdom,  hlood  flowed  from  the  tomb.  It  was  collected  by  the  bishop  in 
sponges  and  squeezed  into  glass  bottles,  which  were  distributed  among  the 
people.  See  the  curious  account  of  the  testing  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
miracle  by  Maurice  (Theophylaot,  viii.  14). 
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Imrruid."  The  Emperor  yielded  so  far  us  to  permit  Fauliims, 
togetiber  with  his  son  and  disciple,  to  be  condemned  to  death. 
The  son  was  beheaded  before  his  father's  eyes,  after  which  the 
unhappy  "sorcerer"  bimself  was  strangled,  and  the  blood-lust 
of  the  rabid  Byzantine  mob  waa  once  more  satisfied. 

Before  this  occurrence,  however,  an  event  of  great  political 
importance  had  taken  place,  at  which  Gregory,  in  hifi  capacity 
of  ambassador,  must  necessarily  have  assisted.  In  the  month 
of  August  of  the  year  582,  eight  years  after  his  adoption  by 
Justin,  and  four  years  after  he  became  sole  Emperor,  Tiberius, 
conscious  of  failing  strength,  determined  to  elect  a  successor. 
HJB  choice  fell  on  Maurice,  commander  of  the  newly  enrolled 
corps  of  the  Foederati,  a  man  of  mature  years  and  experience, 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  Emperor  as  his  principal  agent 
for  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  army  reform,  and  biwl  recently 
been  aerving  with  distinction  in  the  Persian  War.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth  and  afterwards  prodigies  and  portents  had 
seemed  to  foreshadow  his  elevation  to  the  Imperial  dignity  j' 
and  when  in  the  summer  of  582  he  returned  from  the  East  to 
Ccmstautinople,  he  found  the  promised  diadem  awaiting  him. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  tlie  day  fixed  for  the  public  nomina- 
tion of  the  new  Emperor,^  Tiberius  summoned  the  Fatriarch  and 
principal  clergy,  the  praetorian  guards,  the  nobles  of  the  court, 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
circus- factions,  to  meet  him  in  the  open  court  before  the  Palace. 
When  all  were  assembled,  the  djdng  prince  was  carried  in  on 
a  litter.  He  was  far  too  ill  to  make  a  speech  himself,  but  the 
address,  which  he  hod  previously  dictated,  was  read  aloud  in 
his  presence  by  an  official.  In  this  speech,  after  alluding  to 
his  anxiety  to  find  a  suitable  successor,  and  declaring  his  entire 
confidence  in  Maurice,  whose  distinguished  career  in  the  past 
waa  a  pledge  of  his  future  zeal  and  ability,  the  Emperor  con- 
tinued with  the  following  exhortation  :  "  I  pray  you,  Maurice, 
let  your  reign  be  the  noblest  epitaph  in  my  honour ;  adorn  my 
tomb  with  your  virtues;  shame  not  the  hopes  of  those  who 

'  EvBgT.  Hiit.  V.  21. 

'  Theophylict  Hiit.  i.  1 :  TbaopbuieB  Chnm.  A.  M.  6OT4  ;  ZaoAttB,  Ui. 
p.  183  (#d.  Bonn).  John  of  Ephesua  &aXca  the  iuvoatiture  of  MkOriiw  thn 
Mil  of  AugOBt,  and  nukas  TiberiuB  di«  eight  dajs  after.  According  to  tha 
Cfcron.  PomIi.  (ed.  Bonn,  1.  p.  690),  Maurice  wa.s  created  Caewr  on  tba  6Ui, 
cfowiMCl  Bmpenit  on  Che  ISth,  and  on  the  Uth  Tiberius  died. 
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have  trusted  you ;  forget  not  the  virtues  you  possess ;  cast  no 
slur  on  your  nobility.  Let  reason  be  a  curb  upon  your  power, 
let  philosophy  guide  the  helm  of  your  government.  Think  not 
that  you  surpass  all  men  in  wisdom,  because  you  surpass  them 
in  the  gifts  of  fortune.^  Seek  eagerly  to  be  loved,  not  feared,  by 
your  subjects.  Prefer  reproof  to  flattery;  and  let  justice  be 
your  constant  coimcillor.  To  you,  as  a  philosopher,  tiie  purple 
should  seem  no  better  than  a  worthless  rag,  the  jewels  of  the 
crown  no  better  than  the  pebbles  on  the  shore.  To  a  philosophic 
mind  the  Imperial  sceptre  denotes,  not  the  unbridled  licence  of 
power,  but  an  honourable  slavery.*  This  is  my  advice  to  you  : 
as  you  follow  it  or  not  you  will  have  for  your  judge  that  Power 
which  gives  honour  to  virtue  and  brings  vice  to  naught,  and 
which  no  bribes  can  turn  aside."  When  the  speaker  ceased, 
the  great  throng  was  dissolved  in  tears.  Then  the  dying 
Emperor  rose  with  an  effort,  and  invested  his  successor  with 
the  purple  chlamys  and  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brow. 
Maurice  faced  the  people,  and  was  greeted  with  shouts  of 
acclamation;  and  thus,  adds  the  historian,  the  nomination  of 
the  new  Emperor  was  formally  completed  "  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  Empire."  • 

The  dying  Tiberius  was  carried  back  to  bed,  and  expired  on  the 
following  day.  The  grief  of  the  people  was  intense.  Every  one 
put  on  mourning  and  hastened  to  the  Palace  of  the  Hebdomon, 
where  the  body  lay  in  state,  and  all  night  long  processions 
wound  slowly  through  the  streets,  carrying  torches  and  chanting 
funeral  hymns  and  litanies.  At  daybreak  next  morning  an 
enormous  concourse  accompanied  the  funeral  cortige  to  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  all  united  in  praising  the 
virtues  of  the  departed  Emperor  and  lamenting  his  decease. 
But  when  the  last  rites  were  performed,  and  Tiberius  had  been 
gathered  to  his  predecessors  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Emperors, 
his  fickle  subjects  dried  their  tears  and  turned  to  pay  their 
court  to  the  new  sovereign.  As  Theophylact  cynically  remarks, 
''  It  is  human  nature  to  forget  the  past  and  care  only  for  the 
things  of  the  present."  * 

*  Qreg.  Beg,  Past,  ii.  6,  gives,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  a  bad  ruler :  "  Cunctis 
se  aestimat  amplius  sapere,  quibus  se  videt  amplius  posse." 

^  Greg.  Mar,  xxiv.  55:  "Beotor  providus  tanto  iam  neque  rex  apostata, 
neque  dux  impius  vocabitur,  quanto  ei  cogitatione  sollioita  potestas  quae 
aooepta  est,  non  honor  sed  onus  aestimatur." 

»  Theophylact  Hist,  i.  1.  *  Ibid,  i.  S. 
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Mfturice  was  a  native  of  Arabiasus  in  Cappadocia— a  short, 
sturdy,  round-faced  man,  forty-tliree  years  of  age,  with  bald  _ 
bead,  straight  nose,  and  high  complexion.'  His  abilities  were 
second-class,  his  virtues  uninteresting.  Hardworking,  precise, 
well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  public  administration,  and 
eager  to  discharge  with  conscientious  exactness  the  duties  of 
his  position,  he  was  nevertheless,  as  a  ruler,  "  almost  com- 
pletely ineffectual."  He  lacked  si^acity  and  breadth  of  view, 
and  was  quite  incapable  of  winning  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  public.  Hifl  position  was,  of  course,  exceptionally 
difficult.  The  State  was  nearly  bankrupt,  the  army  was 
undisciplined  and  extravagant,  the  adminiatratiou  was  utterly 
corrupt,  the  aristocracy  turbulent  and  insolent ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  internal  diaordera  the  resources  of  the  Empire  were 
drained  and  its  integrity  threatened  by  wars  both  in  East 
and  West.  Maurice  endeavoured  to  overcome  his  difficulties 
by  a  system  of  rigid  and  irritating  economy,  and  by  a.  policy 
of  close  alliance  with  the  oppressive  aristocracy.  But  these 
measures,  without  materially  relieving  the  tension  of  the 
sitnatJon,  increased  the  Emperor's  embarrassment  by  making 
him  unpopular  with  the  army  and  the  people.  The  troops 
grumbled  when  their  pay  and  rations  were  cut  down  and  their 
irregularities  checked ;  and  they  had  little  respect  for  "  a 
military  pedant "  who  "  found  time  to  write  a  work  on  military 
tactics,*  without  succeeding  in  acquiring  a  great  military 
reputation."  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  resented  his 
alliauce  with  the  detested  nobles,  and  avenged  themselves  by 
spreading  about  all  kinds  of  rumours  extremely  prejudicial  to 
his  fair  fame.  It  is  clear  that  Maurice  was  the  ty^Mj  of  man 
out  of  which  good  ministers  and  subordinates  are  miule,  but  he 
wanted  that  force  of  judgment  and  discretion  which  alone  could 
qualify  h'tn  for  piloting  the  State  in  this  distressing  criaia  of 
i\a  fortunes. 

For  the  rest  Maurice's  private  character  was  prosaically 
unimpeachable.'      He  was   curiously  free  from  the  vices  and 

>  CedrenUH,  vol.  I.  p.  691. 

■  The  IrpoTirvx"'  i°  Cwelve  boaka,  published  together  with  Amui's  Taetlea, 
bj  JobD  Scheflar,  UpsaJa,  1G64. 

>  For  Maurice's  cbsnuiCer,  we  TheophyUct  Hilt,  pastim  ;  ETogriua  BUt. 
T.  19;  MeDKuder  FroQin.  (ed.  Bodh,  p.  443).  Paul.  Dike.  B.  L.  iii.  IS  Mya 
of  Muuice:  "  primus  eiOtkeaoruingenoro  in  impoiio  conllraiatiis  est," 
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weaknesses  which  had  brought  contempt  on  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  was  neither  avaricious  (though  he  was  reputed 
so)  nor  extravagant.  A  true  Christian  and  entirely  orthodox, 
he  had  yet  no  wish  to  arbitrate  on  theological  matters,  and 
he  refused  to  persecute.  He  was  calm,  self-restrained,  prudent, 
and  merciful.  His  tastes  were  of  the  simplest.  He  subjected 
himself  to  strict  discipline,  "  having  banished  from  his  soul  the 
mob-rule  of  the  passions  and  installed  in  its  place  an  aristocracy 
of  reason."  ^  Morally  he  was  a  pattern  of  decorum ;  intellectu- 
ally he  had  no  mean  share  of  common  sense,  was  quick-witted, 
a  diligent  student  of  literature,  and  a  patron  of  literary  men.^ 
His  manners,  however,  were  stiff  and  difficult;  he  granted 
audiences  sparingly,  and  only  to  persons  who  came  on  serious 
business ;  and  he  closed  his  ears  against  the  idle  conversation 
and  the  flatteries  of  courtiers.  Maurice,  in  short,  was  a  tho- 
roughly worthy  man,  but  his  heavy  and  measured  virtue  was 
not  of  the  sort  to  inspire  enthusiasm  or  conciliate  affection. 

Shortly  after  his  accession,  Maurice  was  joined  in  marriage 
with  Constantina,^  the  younger  daughter  of  Tiberius,  a  some- 
what homely  lady,  of  a  pious  and  retiring  disposition.  The 
wedding  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence.  The  rite  was 
performed  by  the  Patriarch  in  the  Palace.  Maurice  wore  a 
purple  robe,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  covered  with  Indian 
gems,  and  on  his  head  a  golden  coronet  set  thick  with  jewels. 
He  and  his  bride  were  escorted  by  all  the  most  distinguished 
civil  and  military  officials,  who  carried  nuptial  flambeaux  and 
chanted  bridal  songs  in  their  honour.  For  seven  days  in 
succession  the  city  abandoned  itself  to  the  festivities.  The 
Emperor  provided  banquets  for  the  magistrates,  and  eques- 
trian games  for  the  people.  Bands  of  music  patrolled  the 
streets.  There  were  theatrical  performances  in  the  open  air, 
with  broad  farces,  and  mimes,  and  conjurers,  and  buffoons ;  and, 
to  evidence  their  loyalty,  the  rich  merchants  and  nobles  in- 
creased and  prolonged  the  revelry,  squandering  fortunes  in 

^  Evagr.  HiaL  vi.  1. 

'  Menander  Fraqm,  (ed.  Bonn,  p.  489) ;  of.  Theophylact  viii.  13.  In  the 
Dialogus  prefixed  to  his  work,  Theophylact  calls  Maurice,  rhv  ifihv  ficuriKda 

*  Evagr.  Hist  vi.  1;  Theophylact  Hist,  i.  10.  The  Paschal  Chronicle 
seems  to  say  that  the  marriage  took  place  on  the  18th  of  August,  the  day  of  the 
investiture ;  but  this  is  scarcely  likely. 
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b  hospitality,  and  vying  with  each  other  in  their  display 
I,  fiitmptuoiis  dresses,  and  gold  and  silver  plate. 

Two  years  later,  in  August,  584,  these  rejoicings  were  renewed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Maiirico,  The  people, 
who  had  good  cause  to  dread  a  disputed  succession,  were  de- 
lighted when  they  heard  that  there  was  an  heir  to  the  Empire ; 
and  when  Maurice  appeared  in  the  Hippodrome,  they  shouted 
to  him,  "God  grant  thee  well,  for  thou  hast  freed  us  from 
subjectdon  to  many."  The  child  was  called  TLeodosius,  in 
memory  of  Theodosius  tlie  Second,  the  last  Emperor  who  bail 
been  bom  in  the  purple,'  and  Gr^ory  himself  stood  sponsor 
for  him  at  bia  baptism.^ 

Meanwhile,  when  the  marriage  festivities  came  to  an  end,  the 
grave-faced  Roman  monk  presented  himself  at  the  Palace,  to 
rage  once  more  the  request  which  for  the  last  four  years  he  had 
been  ceaselessly  pressing  upon  the  (iovemment,  that  assistance 
might  be  sent  to  Italy.  Unfortunately  for  his  hopes,  however, 
Maurice  proved  even  less  tractable  in  this  matter  than  Tiberina- 
Indeed,  his  hands  were  already  over-full.  The  Persian  War  con- 
tinued to  be,  in  the  phmse  of  Theophylact,  the  "  ulcer  of  the 
State."  '  The  Avars  and  Slaves  were  extending  their  depreda- 
tions with  ever- increasing  boldness.  The  armies  of  the  Empire 
were  insufficient  to  cope  successfully  even  with  these  enemies, 
and  certainly  no  extra  troops  could  bo  spared  for  Italy.  Maurice, 
therefore,  frankly  told  Gregory  that  he  was  quile  unable  to  send 
SQCCOors ;  he  offered,  however,  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Franks,  with  the  object  of  persuading  them  to  turn  their  arms 
against  the  Lombards. 

Now,  it  happened  that  Pope  Pelagiua  had  already,  in  his  ex- 
tremity, turned  to  Gaul  for  aid.  Since  the  conversion  of  Clovis, 
the  Franks  had  been  of  the  orthodox  belief:  hence  Pelagius 
was  well  disposed  to  welcome  them  into  Italy  in  the  cha- 
racter of  defenders  of  the  faith.  In  581  be  had  addressed  a 
remarkable  letter  to  Aunachar,'  bishop  of  Auxeixe,  in  which, 
after  bewailing  his  "  tribulations  and  temporal  straits  .  .  .  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood,  the  violation  of  holy  altars,  the 

■  Joha  of  EphesUB,  v.  14 :  Theophonos  CAnm.  A.  U.  OOTT. 
'  Greg,  Tuf.  in»l.  FroMc,  x.  I  ;  Joh.  Diw.  VUa  i.  40. 

*  TlieophjIftcC  Hitt.  iii.  9.  , 

•  PbI^.  U.  £pp.  iv.  {Labba,  v.  pp.939,  910). 
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insults  offered  by  idolaters  to  the  Catholic  Faith/'  and  reminding 
his  correspondent  that  the  Franks  were  "members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  united  in  one  body  under  One  Head,"  he  continued : 
"I  belieye  that  God  has  in  a  wonderful  manner  united  your 
kings  to  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  confession  of  the  orthodox 
faith,  in  order  to  provide  a  protection  for  the  whole  of  Italy  and 
for  the  city  from  which  the  orthodox  faith  proceeded.  Beware 
lest  your  kings,  through  levity  of  purpose,  faQ  in  their  high 
mission.  Persuade  them  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  themselves 
from  all  alliance  with  our  most  unspeakable  enemies  the  Lom- 
bards, lest,  when  the  day  of  vengeance  dawns  (God  send  it 
may  do  so  speedily!)  your  kings  share  in  the  Lombards' 
punishment."  Maurice  thus  was  not  acting  without  good 
precedent  when  he  sought  for  assistance  from  the  conquerors  of 
Gaul.  In  584  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Austrasian  king 
Childebert,  who  consented  to  expel  the  Lombards  from  Italy 
for  a  consideration  of  fifty  thousand  solidi.  The  money  was 
handed  over,  and  Childebert  crossed  the  Alps.  Having  crossed, 
however,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bought  off  by  the  Lombards, 
and  so  returned  quietly  to  his  own  kingdom,  having  made  a 
very  handsome  profit  out  of  the  whole  transaction.^  Maurice, 
of  course,  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  this  display  of  Frankish 
perfidy,  and  repeatedly  demanded  the  repayment  of  his  money ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  Emperor's  threats  and  protests,  not  one 
solidus  was  ever  returned  into  the  coffers  of  Constantinople. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse ;  and  in  585  Gregory  received 
a  distracted  letter  from  the  Pope.  "We  have  taken  care," 
Pelagius  wrote,*  "  to  inform  you,  through  our  notary  Honoratus, 
of  everjrthing  which  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know,  and  we 
have  sent  him  to  you,  with  our  brother  and  fellow-bishop 
Sebastian,  that,  as  he  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  at 
Kavenna  with  the  Glorious  Lord  Decius  the  Patrician,  he  may 
give  you  full  information  on  all  points,  and  may  make  such 
statements  to  the  Emperor  as  you  may  consider  desirable. 
The  miseries  and  tribulations  inflicted  on  us  by  the  perfidy  of 
the  Lombards,  in  violation  of  their  oath,  are  such  as  no  one 

»  Greg.  Tut.  Hist,  Franc,  vi.  42 ;  Paul.  Diao.  Hist  Lang,  iii.  17. 

*  Pelag.  n.  Epp,  iu.  ( Labbe,  v.  98S) ;  Job.  Diao.  Vita  i.  82.  The  letter  is 
dated  *'  iv.  Nonas  Ootobris,  indictione  iii."  (i.e.  584) ;  but  Troya  is  probably  right 
in  reading  "  indiot.  iiu.*'  {i,e.  686). 
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can  describe.  The  Commonwealtb  m  these  parts  ia  lodiiced  to 
sach  straits  that  unless  God  inspires  the  heart  of  onr  Most 
Beligious  Prince  to  display  his  natural  benevolence  to  his 
servants,  and  relieve  our  troubles  by  sending  us  one  Master  of 
the  Soldiery  or  one  Duke,  we  shall  be  utterly  destitute  and 
defenceless.  For  the  district  of  Rome  is  more  than  any  other 
left  uoguarded,  and  the  Exarch  writes  that  he  cannot  help  us, 
as  he  protests  that  he  cannot  even  protect  the  districts  where 
he  is  himself.  May  God  direct  our  Prince  speedily  to  relieve 
our  perils  before  the  army  'of  that  most  unspeakable  nation 
prevails  so  far  aa  to  seize  those  places  which  still  as  yet  belong 
to  the  Republic."  Gregory,  we  may  believe,  did  his  best  to 
second  the  Pope's  appeal ;  but  his  efforts  met  with  no  success. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  Gr^ory'a 
sojourn  at  Constantinople  deserves  a  passing  notice.  Although 
he  resided  some  six  years  in  the  Greek-speaking  capital, 
he  yet  never  succeeded  in  mastering  even  the  rudiments  of 
that  language.'  This  is  the  moi-e  extraordinary,  since  Greek 
was  by  this  time  firmly  established  as  the  ofiicial  language  of 
the  Empire.  Justinian  was  the  Inst  Emperor  who  either  in 
public  OP  private  life  used  the  Latin  tongue.  The  old  lioman 
titles  of  the  Emperor  and  the  great  officials — the  prefects, 
praetors,  patricians,  etc. — still  survived  ;  but  of  these  magnates 
with  Latin  appellations  few  could  speak  the  language  of  Old 
Borne.  Greek  was  now  the  language  of  officialdom,  and  John 
Lydua,  a  civil  servant  of  Justiuian's  age,  already  complains 
that  knowledge  of  Latin,  which  he  had  once  found  a  useful 
and  valuable  accomplishment,  was  uo  longer  profitable.*  Even 
professeiily  literary  men  were  rarely  ac([uaiuted  with  the 
tongue  of  the  West:  Procopius,  for  instance,  though  he  had 
travelled  in  Italy,  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  idiom  of  the 
counlry.  In  Gregory's  time,  therefore,  at  Constantinople  Greek 
was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  Church,  of  the  law-courts,  of 
the  bureaus,  of  the  Hippodrome  and  the  streets.  The  residents 
in  the  city,  whether  noble  or  plebeian,  learned  or  ignorant,  could 
rarely  speak  anything  else.     Greek  was  the  language  alike  of 

'  Greg.  Epp.  vii,  39;  li.  66.  In  iii.  G3  he  rafusea  to  reply  to  a  Udy  who 
wrote  to  him  in  Oreek.  Ho  frequently  complains  ol  the  bftdnesa  ol  Ibo  Inler- 
pnben  (i.  28 ;  vii.  27 ;  x.  14,  31 ;  cf.  Job.  Dim.  V^ia  ii.  14). 

•  Joh.  LyduB  D*  liaq^trat.  iU.  48. 
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diplomacy,  literature,  and  ordinary  life.  And  thus  it  seems  to 
US  strange,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Gregory,  who  knew  only 
Latin,  should  ever  have  been  appointed  permanent  ambassador 
at  this  Hellenistic  court.  Still  stranger,  however,  is  the  fact 
that,  after  all  the  years  during  which  he  resided  there,  he  should 
never  have  acquired  even  a  smattering  of  the  Imperial  idiom. 
Was  he  more  than  ordinarily  stupid  ?  Our  general  knowledge 
of  him  seems  to  contradict  such  an  hypothesis.  Or  was  he 
negligent  and  careless?  Or  was  he  contemptuous — "an  old- 
fashioned  Boman,"  disdaining  to  learn  the  dialect  of  New 
Home  ?  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  to  the  day  of  his  death  Gregory  was  unable  either  to  speak 
or  read  or  write  the  simplest  sentence  in  the  Greek  language. 

Gregory's  official  position  in  Constantinople  naturally 
brought  him  into  contact  with  a  number  of  influential  people, 
with  some  of  whom  he  contracted  close  friendships.  His 
relations  with  the  Emperor  himself  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  cordial.  Maurice's  lukewarmness  in  the  Italian  cause 
disgusted  the  patriotic  Boman,  while  Gregory's  importunate 
and  impracticable  demands  annoyed  the  Emperor.  For  the 
Empress  Constantina,  however,  Gregory  entertained  a  genuine 
regard,  and  he  frequently  wrote  to  her  in  later  times,  to  ask 
her  help  or  give  her  spiritual  advice.  With  two  other  members 
of  the  Imperial  family  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy — with 
Theoctista,  the  aunt  and  governess  of  the  royal  childien,^  and 
with  Domitian,  cousin  of  the  Emperor  and  Metropolitan  of 
Armenia.^  Of  the  people  connected  with  the  court  his  best 
friends  were  Theodore,  the  Emperor's  physician,  Gregoria,  one 
of  Gonstantina's  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  Narses,  who 
may  perhaps  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  general  who 
won  his  laurels  in  the  Persian  War,  and  was  afterwards 
burned  alive  by  the  Emperor  Fhocas.^  Among  his  other 
acquaintances  we  may  mention  Gyriacus  who  later  succeeded 

»  Greg.  Epp.  i.  5 ;  vii.  28 ;  xi.  27. 

'  EvagriuB  Hist,  vi.  17  describes  Domitian  as  *'a  man  of  singular  pru- 
denoe  and  shrewdness,  distinguished  both  in  speech  and  action,  and  weU  fitted 
to  transact  business  of  the  greatest  importance.*'  See  further  Theophanes 
Ghrcm,  A,  M.  6081 ;  Theophylact  H%$U  iv.  14-16 ;  v.  3,  4 ;  viii.  11 ;  Greg.  Epp. 
ui.  62 ;  ix.  4. 

*  Ewald,  however,  argues  against  this  identification.  See  his  note  on  Greg. 
Epp,  i.  6. 
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John  as  Pntriarch,  Constantius  who  became  archbishop  of 
Milao,  the  nobles  Alexander  and  Andreas,  Priscus  the  Patrician, 
Philippicus  the  Comes  Excubitonun,  Kiisticiana  a  Boman 
lady  vho  bad  taken  up  her  residence  in  Constantinople, 
and  Anaataains,  the  depoaeil  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  This 
last  was  a  learned  theologian  who  had  dared  to  publish 
a  refDtatioa  of  the  Aphthartodoketic  Edict  of  Justinian,  and 
who  had  earned  the  dislike  of  the  succeeding  Emperor  by 
squandering  the  property  of  his  see,  "  to  prevent"  (aa  he  said) 
"  ita  being  carried  off  by  that  pest  of  the  universe,  Justin." 
For  this  offence  and  for  his  insulting  language,  Anastasius  was 
deposed  in  570,  and  came  to  reside  as  a  private  person  at  Con- 
stantinople.' Here  he  met  Gregory,  and  a  fneudship  soon  sprang 
np  between  the  men.  Anastasius  looked  upon  the  eloquent, 
ascetic  Boman  aa  the  very  "  mouth  and  lantern  of  the  Lord  "  ' ; 
while  Gregory,  on  his  side,  was  no  less  atliacted  by  the  austere, 
disciplined  character  of  the  persecuted  Bishop,  and  at  a  later 
period,  as  we  shall  see,  he  used  all  his  influence  to  get  him 
restored  to  his  patriarchate. 

Gr^ory's  most  intimate  friend,  however,  was  the  saintly 
Spaniard,  Leander,  archbishop  of  Seville.  This  man  had 
come  to  Constantinople  to  further  the  interests  of  bis  convert," 
Hermenigild,  the  Catholic  prince  of  Spain,  who  had  taken  up 
arma  against  his  Arian  father.  King  Leovigild.  After  Her- 
menigild's  death,  Leander  dared  not  rettun  to  his  native 
country  until  after  the  decease  of  Leovigild,  which  took  place 
in  586.  During  liis  stay  at  Constantinople,  the  famous 
archbishop  was  Gregory's  constant  companion.  The  tastes  and 
interests  of  the  two  closely  corresponded.  A  theologian,  a  con- 
troversialist against  the  Ariana,  a  writer  of  discourses  on  the 
Psalms,  a  musical  composer,  a  student  of  matters  liturgical,  a 
charming  letter-writer,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  monastic 
life,  Leander  was  a  man  after  Gregory's  own  heart.  At  all 
hours  he  was  to  be  found  at  the  house  of  the  Nuncio,  assisting 

'  Evacrios  Hut.  Iv.  39;  v.  6. 

•  Or^.  Eiip.  i.  7. 

*  Curioiualy  enough,  Hennetiigild's  converrion  is  not  mentloiied  b;  either 
JoumM  Biokranais  or  Isidore.  It  U  roMiAeA,  however,  by  Oreg.  Tur.  v. 
39:  fwl-  I>iBc.  S.  L.  Hi.  ai;  and  Oreg.  Dial.  Hi.  SI  (nho  nttributM  it  to 
tba  infliieuM  of  Leander).  Fat  a  short  account  ol  Leander,  Bee  laidor,  De  Vir, 
llUittr.  41 ;  MsbllloD  AA.  8S.  ord.  S.  Btntdiel.  i.  p.  378,  tq^. 
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him  in  his  studies,  criticizing  his  expositions,  and  advising  him 
on  the  affairs  of  his  Church.    He  it  was  who  importuned 
Gregory  to  compose  his  Commentaries  on  Job,  and  to  him  that 
work  was  appropriately  dedicated.    He  was  the  closest  friend 
that  Gregory  ever  had,  and  although  the  two  never  met  after 
Gregory's  departure  from  Constantinople,  yet  the  latter,  many 
years  later,  could  say  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  in  a  certain  sense 
he  had  Leander  before  his  eyes  continually ;  "  for  the  image  of 
thy  countenance  is  impressed  for  ever  on  my  innermost  heart."  ^ 
In  spite  of   these  friendships  and  alleviations,   Gregory 
found   his    duties    at    Constantinople   increasingly   irksome. 
He  was  bombarded  from  Home  with  distracted   appeals  to 
accomplish  the  impossible  and  get  troops  sent  to  Italy.    He 
was  regarded  by  the  Emperor  with  disfavour  as   a  tiresome 
petitioner,    whose    repeated    complaints    and    demands    were 
becoming  a  nuisance.     The  Patriarch  and  the  clerical  party 
were  suspicious  of  him ;  the  brilliant  and  luxurious  courtiers 
disliked  him  for  his  aloofness  and  inaccessibility.     At  the  same 
time,  he  was  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  failure  and  in- 
effectiveness.   The  senseless  pageantry  of  the  capital  went  on 
from  day  to  day,  and  no  one  stopped  to  listen  to  the  sorrowful 
monk  pleading   vainly  for  Ids  beloved  fatherland.      It   was 
natural  that  Gregory  should  be  discouraged.    Tet,  after  all,  his 
mission  was  not  quite  without  result.     For  Italy,  it  is  true,  he 
had  not  accomplished  much ;  but  for  his  own  career  his  expe- 
rience at  the  Imperial  court  was  of  the  highest  value.     He  had 
tried  his  hand  at  diplomcu^y  ;  he  had  studied  the  characters  and 
capacities  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day ;  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and 
he  had  learned  at  least  this  one  important  lesson — that  the 
Empire  was  a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon,  that  Home  and  Italy 
must  be  saved,  if  at  all,  by  the  vigorous  and  independent  action 
of  the  powers  at  home.    Thus  Gregory's  time  had  not  been 
wasted.     If  in  the  present  there  was  but  little  to  show  for  his 
work  during  these  six  years,  yet  in  the  future  it  was  destined 
to  bear  much  fruit  in  the  making  of  a  great  career,  and  the 
shaping  of  the  history  of  the  Papacy  and  all  the  West. 

It  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  586  ^  that  the  archdeacon 

>  Qreg.  Eipp.  i.  41. 

*  The  date  of  Qregory's  recaU  depends  on  (1)  the  letter  of  Pelagius  to  Qregory 
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Lanrentius  was  sent  as  apocrisiarias  to  Constantinople,  and 
Gregory  was  recalled  to  Some.  He  returned  in  great  joy, 
carrying  with  him,  it  is  said,  the  arm  of  St  Andrew  and  the 
head  of  St.  Luke — ^precious  relics  presented  by  the  Emperor  for 
the  enrichment  of  his  monastery.^  To  this  longed-for  refuge  he 
was  for  a  while  permitted  to  retire,  until  the  course  of  events 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  exchange  it  for  the  dignities  of 
the  palace  of  the  Lateran. 

(Pelag.  n.  E^.  iii.),  which  must  prohably  be  dated  October  4,  685,  though 
it  may  have  been  written  in  584 ;  and  (S)  Pelagiu8*8  letter  to  Elias  (Greg.  Epp, 
Appendix  iii.),  said  by  Paul  (H,  L,  iii.  90)  to  have  been  composed  by  Gregory, 
which  belongs  to  566.  Gregory  must  then  have  returned  before  the  end  of 
586.  Whether  he  returned  in  that  year  or  in  585  depends  on  the  date  we 
assign  to  Pelagius*s  letter.  If  the  letter  was  not  sent  tiU  October  585,  Gregory 
oould  not  have  left  Constantinople  before  the  foUowing  spring ;  if  it  was  written 
in  684,  he  may  have  returned  in  586.  Yet  even  if  we  adopt  the  earlier  date  for 
this  letter,  it  still  seems  best  to  assign  Gregory's  recaU  to  586,  since  Pelagius 
gives  no  hint  of  any  intention  of  summoning  him  home,  but  sends  him 
directions  as  though  he  were  to  remain  in  Constantinople  some  time  longer. 
■  Baronius,  ad  ann.  586. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  LOMBABDS,   574-590 

While  Gregory  was  going  through  his  training  in  the  monastery 
and  at  Constantinople,  the  affairs  of  the  Lombards  had  not, 
on  the  whole,  been  prospering.  After  the  •  assassination  of 
King  Cleph,  there  was  an  interregnum  for  ten  years.  Cleph's 
son  Authari  was  a  minor ;  and  the  rivalries  of  the  Lombard 
dukes  prevented  their  electing  one  of  their  own  number  either 
as  regent  or  as  king.  Accordingly,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,^ 
each  of  the  thirty-five  dukes  administered  his  own  strip  of 
territory  according  to  his  own  liking,  and  without  being  held 
accountable  to  any  superior  authority.  Of  these  thirty-five  the 
highest  in  rank  was  Zaban,  duke  of  Pavia,  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  joint  deliberations  and  expeditions  of  the  chieftains ; 
six  others  were  pre-eminent,  viz.  Wallari,  duke  of  Bergamo, 
Alichis  of  Brescia,  Euin  of  Trent,  Gisulf  of  Friuli,  Farwald  of 
SpoletOy  and  Zotto  of  Benevento.  The  names  and  localities 
of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  are  not  given  in  our  authorities, 
but  the  dukedoms  probably  corresponded  approximately  with 
the  principal  episcopal  towns  of  conquered  Italy. 

Of  the  military  operations  during  these  ten  years  we  have 
but  scanty  information.  On  the  death  of  Pope  John  the  Third, 
communications  between  Bome  and  Constantinople  were  ap- 
parently cut  off,  so  that  some  months  elapsed  before  the  vacant 
bishopric  could  be  filled.  In  the  time  of  Benedict  the  First 
the  Lombards  swept  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  invasion 
coincided  with  a  severe  famine,  and  many  fortified  places  which 
had  hitherto  held  out  for  the  Empire  were  compelled  by  hunger 
to  capitulate.     Home  itself  was  in  danger,  but  the  Emperor 

^  Paul.  Diac.  Hist,  Lang,  ii.  82.      The  OrigOf  c.  6,  the  Continuator  of 
Prosper,  and  Fredegarius  Chron.  45,  give  twelve  years. 
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I  relieved  the  distress  by  forwarding  large  coiisigDiuents 
of  com  from  Egypt,'  On  the  death  of  Benedict,  again,  Rome 
was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  Pope  Pelagtua  the  Second  was 
consecrated  without  receiving  the  Imperial  ratificatioQ  of  his 
election.  Italy  was  being  devastated  by  Lombard  raiders,  and 
an  extraordinary  rainfall  caused  unexampled  mortality.^  More- 
over, about  the  year  579,  Farwald,  duke  of  Spoleto,  captured 
Claaais,  the  wealthy  port  of  Itavenna,  stripped  it  of  its  treasure, 
and  left  a  Lombard  garrison  in  occupation.'  One  wonld  have 
imagined  that  such  a  calamity  would  have  roused  the  Impeiial 
Government  to  take  vigorous  action ;  but  absolutely  nothing 
was  done.  Longiuus,  acting  possibly  oo  instructions  from  the 
Emperor,  confined  himself  to  a  policy  of  passive  resistance. 
Tho  embassies  sent  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  in  577  and 
579  accomplished  nothing  material.  The  Government,  absorbed 
in  other  interests,  and  unable  to  bear  the  coat  of  a  war  of 
roconqueat,  encouraged  the  loyal  cities  of  Italy  to  stand  firm, 
but  submitted  calmly  to  the  loss  of  the  rest. 

But  while  the  Imperialist  cause  lost  ground,  the  Lombards, 
on  their  side,  threw  away  a  magnificent  opportunity.  Had  the 
dukes  dnriDg  this  period  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement 
and  act  in  concert,  it  is  probable  that  they  might,  with  very 
little  difficulty,  have  completed  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
the  Italian  peninsula.  If  a  single  duke,  unaided,  could  plunder 
a  town  only  three  miles  from  Ravenna,  and  reduce  Rome  itself 
to  the  greatest  extremities,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  compact  confederacy  of  chieftains  could  have 
extinguished  the  last  sparks  of  resistance,  and  driven  the 
Imperial  officers  and  troops  clean  out  of  the  country.  In  this 
way  there  might  have  been  established,  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  an  undivided  Italy,  a  Lombard  Empire,  equal  if  not  superior 
in  strength  to  the  Empire  of  the  Franks.  Unfortunately,  the 
Lombard  dukes  were  unable  to  lise  to  the  occasion.  Instead  of 
concentrating  all  their  forces  for  the  systematic  subjugation  of 
the  country,  they  remained  isolated  in  their  little  principalities, 
jirosecuting  a  petty,  ineffectual  warfare  against  their  immediate 
neighbours,  and  avoiding  one  another  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 
Moreover,  what  was  even  worse  than  this,  when  on  rare  occasions 
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they  did,  to  some  extent,  unite  their  forces,  it  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  carrjring  on  a  series  of  irritating  and  futile  cam- 
paigns against  t^e  Franks.  The  senseless  folly  of  this  policy 
need  not  be  pointed  out.  The  Franks,  who  should  have  been 
conciliated  in  every  way,  were  needlessly  exasperated;  the 
prestige  of  the  Lombards  sufiTered;  the  valleys  of  Aosta  and 
Susa,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  were  lost  entirely,  while 
all  the  Lombard  conquests  were  laid  open  to  the  danger 
of  reprisals  and  invasions  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  had 
been  so  foolishly  provoked.^  The  blundering  dukes  not  only 
failed  to  crush  the  enemies  at  home,  but  they  went  out  of  their 
way  to  excite  the  hostility  of  a  dangerous  neighbour — a  hos- 
tility which  the  Emperor  by  bribes,  and  the  Pope  by  admoni- 
tions, did  their  utmost  to  encourage. 

Before  long,  even  the  dukes  themselves  began  to  realize 
their  mistake.  Their  old  foes  the  Bomans,  and  their  new 
foes  the  Franks,  were  coming  to  an  understanding.  The  sub- 
ject population  of  the  conquered  provinces  of  Italy,  cruelly 
oppressed  during  the  years  of  the  interregnum,  were  eager  to 
cast  away  the  hated  yoke.  Their  own  forces  were  becoming 
increasingly  disorganized.  It  was  evident  to  all  that,  unless 
something  was  quickly  done,  the  Lombard  kingdom  was 
doomed.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  584,  the  dukes  met 
in  council,  and  determined  by  common  consent  to  revert  to 
monarchical  government.  They  elected  as  their  king,  Authari, 
son  of  the  murdered  Cleph,  contributed  half  their  possessions 
for  his  maintenance,  and  gave  him  the  title  Flavins,  "which 
praenomen,"  says  Paul,^  "was  auspiciously  adopted  by  all 
the  succeeding  Lombard  kings."  In  this  way  the  dukes  hoped 
to  make  up  for  the  blunderings  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  to 
recover  the  ground  which  they  had  lost.  But  the  great  oppor- 
tunity had  been  missed,  and  it  never  returned ;  the  dream  of  a 
united  Lombard  Italy  was  never  destined  to  be  realized. 

Flavins  Authari  was  a  prudent  and  vigorous  young  man, 
and  he  set  to  work  with  spirit  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
effects  of  the  late  misrule.  The  senseless  invasions  of  Gaul 
were  stopped;  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  overcome  the 

1  Greg.  Tut.  Hist,  Franc,  iv.  42,  sqq. ;  Paul.  H,  L.  iii.  1,  sqq^. ;  Marius  of 
Aventiouxn,  s.  a.  669,  674 ;  Fredegahus  Chiron,  46. 
'  Paul.  Diac.  H,  L.  ui.  16. 
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reaistaDce  of  the  Italian  loyalists;  the  Lombard  dtikcs  were 
kept  together  and  in  a  sort  controlled ;  and  the  tot  of  the  con- 
qaered  popolatlon  was  rendered  more  eiiduiable.  Nevertheless, 
the  king's  position  was  one  of  great  embatrassment.  The 
hostility  of  the  Franks,  fanned  by  Imperial  flattery,  and  by 
tugent  appeals  from  the  Pope,  was  a  grave  menace  to  his 
government.  And  at  this  very  time,  moreover,  the  Imperialists 
in  Italy  awoke  into  greater  activity.  In  584  or  585  the  lethargic 
Longinnfi  was  recalled.  The  new  Exarch  was  one  Sman^das 
— a  vehement  man,  with  a  streak  of  madness  in  him,  but  a  brave 
soldier  and  careful  organizer,  determined  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  by  successful  operations  against  the  Lombards. 
The  old  policy  of  passive  resistance  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
new  Governor.  As  carried  out  by  Longinus,  that  policy,  had 
been  a  conspicuous  failure ;  Smaragdus,  therefore,  was  all  in 
favour  of  oReasive  measures.  Between  the  Franks  on  one  side, 
and  the  Esarch  on  the  other,  the  crown  of  King  Authari  seemed 
in  serious  jeopardy. 

When  Smaragdus  arrived  in  Ravenua,  be  found  eveiything 
in  great  confusion.  Time  was  imperatively  needed  to  concert 
a  scheme  of  action  and  make  preparations.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  Authari  to  conclude  a  three  years'  truce,  and  the 
Lombard  king,  for  his  port,  was  not  unwilling  to  fall  in  with 
the  proposaL'  Hence  it  was  not  till  587  that  hostilities  re- 
commenced. In  this  year,  Euin,  duke  of  Trent,  swooped  down 
upon  the  province  of  Istria,  burnt  and  pillaged  far  and  wide, 
and  finally  concluded  a  truce  for  one  year  with  the  Exarch, 
and  so  returned  with  immense  booty  to  King  Authari.  On  the 
other  hand,  Smaragdus  was  not  without  a  triumph,  for,  by  the 
help  of  a  renegade  Lombard  duke,  named  Droctulf,  be  re- 
captured the  harbour  of  Clasais,  which  nine  years  before  had 
been  taken  by  Duke  Farwald."  The  energetic  Exarch  would 
doabtless  have  done  more,  but,  unfortunately,  a  violent  attack 
of  his  malady  necessitated  his  recall  in  589.  His  energy  and 
capacity,  however,  were  reet^nized  by  the  Glovernment,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  later  his  appointment  was 
restored  to  him. 

In  the  spring  of  590  a  terrible  danger  menaced  the  Lombard 
state.  For  some  time  past  u  frieudly  understanding  hod  been 
■  Paul.  Difto.  if.  L.  lii.  18.  ■  iinA.  iii.  IS. 
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growing  np  between  the  kings  of  the  Franks  and  the  Byzantine 
Emperor.    The  Emperor  hoped,  by  adroit  flattery  and  liberal 
bribes,  to  induce  the  warlike  barbarians  to  support  his  cause  in 
Italy,  while  the  Franks,  on  their  side,  flattered  by  the  friendship 
of  the  Eoman  potentate,  and  greedy  for  his  subsidies,  were  not  un- 
willing to  pay  off  their  old  debt  against  the  Lombards,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  so  powerful  and  wealthy  an 
ally.    Thus  negotiations  were  entered  upon  between  the  powers 
with  a  view  to  joint  operations  in  Italy  for  the  advantage  of 
both.    In  584  (as  I  have  noticed  in  the  previous  chapter)  the 
Austrasian  king  Childebert,  for  a  consideration  of  fifty  thousand 
solidi,  made  a  demonstration  against  the  Lombards,  but  with- 
drew from  Italy  on  the  receipt  of  a  huge  ransom.    The  follow- 
ing year  another  expedition  crossed  the  Alps,  but  this  likewisiB 
proved  abortive.^     In  588  Childebert,  who  had  a  special  reason 
for  wishing  to  conciliate  the  Emperor,  equipped  a  third  army, 
which,  however,  was  so  signally  defeated  by  Authari,  that  only 
a  few  stragglers  succeeded  in  getting  home  again  in  safety.' 
These  early  invasions  seem  to  have   been  carried  through, 
strangely  enough,  without  any  co-operation  or  assistance  from 
the  Imperial  troops  in  Italy;  and  the  result  of  them  was 
practically  nil.    In  the  year  590,  however,  an  ingenious  and 
elaborate  scheme  was  carefully  prepared.     It  was  arranged 
that  Childebert  should  send  out  yet  another  expedition  on  a 
larger  scale  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  that  the  Exarch 
should  co-operate  from  Ravenna.    A  junction  between  Franks 
and  Bomans  was  to  be  effected,  and  the  combined  forces  were 
to  storm  Pavia,  seize  the  person  of  King  Authari,  and  extermi- 
nate the  Lombards.    The  plan  thus  matured  was  a  good  one, 
and  provided  that  the  co-operating  armies  acted  their  parts 
loyally,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
crowned  with  complete  success." 

The  Exarch  Bomanus  (the  successor  of  Smaragdus)  opened 
the  campaign  in  brilliant  fashion  by  taking  by  assault  the  cities 
of  Modena,  Altino,  and  Mantua.  Scarcely  were  these  prizes 
won  than  a  huge  Frank  army,  officered  by  twenty  dukes,  burst 

>  Greg.  Tur.  H.  F,  vlii.  18 ;  Paul.  Diac.  E.  L,  ill.  22. 

•  Greg.  Tur.  H.  J^.  ix.  26 ;  Paul.  Diac.  H,  L.  ill.  29. 

*  For  this  invasion,  see  Greg.  Tur.  H.  F.  x.  8 ;  Paul.  Diac.  JET.  L.  ill.  81,  and 
the  letters  of  Bomanus  (ed.  W.  Gundlach,  Jfon.  Qerm»  H%9U), 
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through  the  pftsaes  of  tlie  Alps  and  poured  itself  into  Italy, 
The  invading  host  was  originally  split  up  into  three  divisions, 
led  respectively  by  the  generals  Olo,  Audovald,  and  Chedin, 
Olo,  however,  marched  his  division  to  Bellinzona,  and,  while 
besieging  the  place,  was  killed  by  a  javelin  hurled  from  the 
walla ;  immediately  after  his  death  his  men  broke  up  the  siege 
and  joined  their  comrades.  Thus  the  three  divisions  very  early 
in  the  campaign  became  reduced  to  two.  Of  these  one  led  by 
Audovald  and  seven  dukes  moved  southwards  and  laid  siege  to 
Milan  ;  the  other,  under  Chedin  and  thirteen  dukes,  pressed  on 
in  an  easterly  direction  towards  Trent. 

For  the  Lombards  the  situation  was  critical  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  impossible  for  tliem  with  any  prospect  of  success  to 
engage  in  open  battle  with  these  vast  hordes,  who  were  besides 
supported  by  the  troops  of  the  Empire.  The  only  hope  of 
salvation  lay  in  holding  the  towns  and  allowing  the  enemy  to 
devastate  the  country  till  they  became  weary  and  so  disposed 
to  consider  terms  of  peace.  Authari  accordingly  shut  himself 
up  in  Pavia,  and  the  rest  of  the  dukes  reth-ed  to  well- 
proTisioned  fortresses  and  awaited  the  turn  of  events.  Their 
policy  was  amply  justified  by  the  issue  of  the  war. 

The  movements  of  Audovald  are  somewhat  obscure.  We 
hear  of  a  skirmish  by  the  Kiver  Tresa,  wherein  a  I..ombard 
champion  was  overthrown  and  a  Lombard  army  put  to  flight. 
There  is  a  story,  too,  that  messengers  arrived  from  the  Exarch, 
announcing  that  within  three  days  the  Imperial  troops  would 
effect  a  junction  with  their  Frank  allies,  and  would  fire  a  villa 
on  a  conspicuous  hill  as  a  signal  of  their  approach.  For  six 
days  the  Franks  waited  watching  vainly  for  the  curling  smoke. 
Then,  believing  that  IComanus,  on  whose  support  they  had 
counted,  had  met  with  some  disaster,  and  finding  themselves 
unable  to  capture  any  town,  they  struck  their  camp  and 
letomed  ingloriously  home. 

Meanwhile  the  other  division  under  Chedin  moved  slowly 
up  the  valley  of  the  Adige  towards  Verona.  A  few  towns 
surrendered  to  them — ten  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  two  in 
the  Talsugana,  and  one  near  Verona.  In  most  cases  the  in- 
habitants had  received  Chedin's  sworn  assurance  of  good 
treatment ;  but  the  faithless  Frank  disregarded  his  oaths,  and 
carried  all  the  people  into   captivity.     When  the  invaders 
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reached  the  stronghold  of  Verruca,  a  place  to  the  west  of  Trent^ 
they  were  met  by  two  bishops,  Ingenuinus  of  Seben,  and 
Agnellus  of  Trent,  who  came  to  intercede  for  the  dwellers  in 
the  town.  Even  Ghedin  was  impressed  by  the  appeal  of  the 
brave  churchmen,  and  consented  to  accept  ransoms  varying 
from  one  solidus  to  six  hundred  solidi  per  head.  He  then 
pressed  on  as  far  as  Verona ;  but  at  this  point  he  was  compelled 
to  stop.  The  troops  could  no  longer  bear  up  against  the  effects 
of  the  Italian  climate.  Dysentery  mowed  them  down  by 
thousands,  and  the  sufferings  caused  by  disease  were  aggravated 
by  the  pangs  of  hunger.  A  retreat  was  determined  upon  and 
commenced,  but  £unine  and  pestilence  still  accompanied  the 
army.  In  countless  numbers  the  soldiers  perished  on  the  road ; 
many  gave  all  that  they  had,  even  their  very  arms  and  clothes, 
to  procure  bread ;  some  ended  their  sufferings  by  a  voluntary 
death.  Of  all  the  vast  army  a  mere  remnant — ^gaunt,  famine- 
stricken,  and  half  naked — succeeded  in  regaining  the  mountain 
barrier,  and  vanished  away  across  the  snows,  leaving  the 
Lombards  and  Bomans  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  as  best  they 
might,  without  further  aid  or  hindrance  from  beyond  the  Alps. 

Thus  the  great  invasion  came  to  nothing.  Except  for  the 
desolation  of  tJie  Italian  plains,  it  had  no  important  effect.  The 
country  was  of  course  frightfully  ravaged,  farms  were  burnt, 
crops  destroyed,  and  men  and  women  carried  into  captivity ; 
but  no  important  city  was  taken  by  the  Franks,  no  important 
battle  was  fought,  no  serious  damage  inflicted  on  the  Lombard 
interests.  King  Authari  and  his  treasures  remained  safe  in 
Favia,  and  the  dukes,  sheltered  behind  their  strong  walls, 
had  been  able  to  defy  the  enemy  with  impunity.  No  one, 
indeed,  had  suffered  much  save  the  unfortunate  Boman  peasant 
population,  who,  equally  with  the  Lombards,  were  treated  as 
enemies  by  their  nominal  defenders.  In  short,  the  Franco- 
Koman  project  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  was  a  prodigious 
failure,  and  it  may  well  be  asked — Whose  was  the  fault  ?  The 
Exarch,  of  course,  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  Frank  generals,  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  diverted  from  their  main  object  by 
their  lust  of  plunder ;  the  Franks,  on  the  other  hand,  put  down 
their  failure  to  the  unpunctuality  of  Bomanus.  Probably  both 
causes  contributed  to  the  disaster.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
the  great  danger  which  overhung  the  Lombard  state  rolled 
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harmlessly  away.  A  peace  was  soon  afterwards  concluded 
between  the  Lombards  and  the  kings  of  Burgundy  and  Ans- 
trasia ' ;  and  it  waa  many  a  long  year  before  another  Weatem 
army  came  defiling  through  the  Alps  to  trouble  Italy. 

But  although  Authari  was  successful  in  repelling  the  Frank 
invasion,  he  nevertheless  suffered  some  serious  reverses  at  the 
bands  of  the  Imperialists.  In  addition  to  Modena,  Altino,  and 
Mantua,  Homanus  succeeded  in  reclaiming  for  hi.s  master  the 
important  towns  of  Parma,  Beggio,  and  Piacenza,  In  the  duchy 
of  Friuli  also,  where  Gisulf,  eon  of  Duke  Grasulf,  favoured  the 
Imperial  cause,  he  made  a  profitable  inclusion.  But  the  retreat 
of  the  Franks  necessarily  put  an  end  to  the  Exareh's  triumphs, 
and  before  very  long  all  the  conquered  cities  reverted  to  the 
Lombards. 

We  ought  not  here  to  pass  over  without  notice  a  domeatio 
event  in  the  life  of  Authari,  which  became  by-and-bye  of 
considerable  political  importance.  This  was  his  marriage  in 
589  with  the  celebrated  Theudelinda,  a  princess  of  Bavaria. 
The  Lombards  had  a  pretty  story  of  the  king's  wooing,  which  is 
retailed  by  Paul  as  follows.'  Anthari,  wanting  a  wife,  had 
first  sent  to  King  Childebert  to  request  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Chlodosinda.  Childebert  accepted  the  proposal,  but  afterwards 
went  back  on  his  word  and  gave  the  princess  to  Reccared  of 
Spain.  Tlien  Authari  sent  an  embassy  to  Garibald,  king  of  the 
Bavarians,  asking  for  an  alliance  with  his  beautiful  daughter 
Theudelinda,  whose  sister  waa  already  married  to  the  powerful 
Etiin,  duke  of  Trent.  Garibald  was  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
the  marriage,  and  readily  gave  his  assent.  The  young  king, 
however,  was  anxious  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  beauty  of  his 
betrothed.  He  accordingly  selected  a  few  followers  whom  he 
conld  trust,  with  an  older  man  as  apparent  chief,  and  went  in 
their  company  ineognito  to  the  Bavarian  court.  The  second 
embassy  was  coi-dially  welcomed  by  Garibald.  The  old  lord 
who  played  the  part  of  leader  first  made  a  complimentary 
speech,  and  then  Authari  himself  stepped  forward  in  the 
■Bsnmed  character  of  ambassador,  and  explained  that  he  bad 
been  (XimmLssioned  by  the  king  of  the  Lombards  to  look  upon 
the  &ce  of  the  betrothed  princess  and  make  a  report  of  her 
bwity.  The  imsuspecting  Bavairan  caused  llieudeliuda  to  be 
>  Pftul.  DiM.  if.  L.  Hi.  34. 3C.  '  Ibid.  iU.  80, 
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summoned,  and  Authari  was  enchanted  with  her  loTeliness  and 
grace.  "  Truly  your  daughter  is  well  worthy  to  be  our  queen/' 
said  he  to  Garibald ;  "  fain  would  we  now  receiye  at  her  hand  a 
cup  of  wine,  even  as  we  hope  that  we  shall  often  do  hereafter." 
So  Theudelinda,  at  her  father's  command,  brought  a  goblet  and 
offered  it  first  to  the  old  lord  and  next  to  Authari  The  king 
swallowed  a  draught,  and  in  returning  the  cup,  without  being 
observed  by  any,  he  caught  the  fingers  of  the  princess,  and, 
while  he  made  a  low  reverence,  drew  them  over  his  face  from 
the  forehead  downwards.  When  the  audience  was  over, 
blushing  Theudelinda  told  her  nurse  about  the  strange  incident. 
''Assuredly,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  he  must  be  the  king  your 
suitor,  else  would  he  never  have  dared  to  do  this.  But  let  us 
be  silent  on  the  matter,  that  your  father  hear  not  of  it.  For 
verily  he  is  a  comely  man,  worthy  to  be  a  king  and  to  marry 
you."  Meanwhile  handsome,  yellow-haired  Authari  was  on 
his  way  homewards,  accompani^  by  an  escort  of  honour  which 
(Garibald  had  sent  to  conduct  his  guests  in  safety  to  the  frontier. 
When  the  boundary  of  Noricum  was  reached,  and  the  Lombards 
were  about  to  cross  on  to  Italian  soil,  the  king  suddenly  raised 
himself  to  his  full  height,  whirled  his  battle-axe,  and  with 
incomparable  dexterity  sent  it  crashing  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
crying  as  he  did  so,  *'  Such  is  the  blow  that  King  Authari  is 
wont  to  strike."  Then  the  king  and  his  people  set  spur  to 
their  horses  and  galloped  away. 

Soon  after  thia  King  Childebert  sent  an  army  against 
Gkuribald,  and,  as  seems  probable,  deposed  him,  setting  one 
Tassilo  in  his  place.  Theudelinda  with  her  brother  Gundwald 
escaped  into  Italy,  and  sent  a  message  to  Authari,  announcing 
her  arrival.  Then  the  king  came  with  a  great  train  and  met 
his  betrothed  on  the  plain  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  near  the  city 
of  Verona.  And  in  this  town,  on  the  15th  of  May  589,  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  wooing  and  wedding  of  Authari — 
based,  no  doubt,  on  fact.  There  is  one  other  story  told  of  this 
prince,  which  is  better  known  perhaps,  but  less  credible.  "  It  is 
reported,"  says  PauV  ''that  the  same  king  marched  through 
Spoleto  and  Benevento,  and  conquered  all  that  region,  penetrating 
even  to  Eeggio,  the  extreme  town  of  Italy,  over  against  Sicily. 

'  Paul.  Diao.  H.  L.  iii.  82. 
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Hoe  it  is  Mid,  liatng  amid  Um  aes-irsTvs  was  %  "»*■"'  rtAmmat^ 
lo  wtaA  Aathiri  draw  onr  on  bonebaok.  and  driving  \a» 
bnnagunit  it.  girlainiBd. '  TIwb  far  shall  coaae  the  bomdariw 
of  the  iJombuda.*  Aad  this  oolamn  is  said  to  have  rMBuaod 
Btenitiiig  to  this  day,  and  is  called  the  Oohimit  ot  AathuL" 
lUfl  legeod  can  scarcely  be  legaided  as  hiatoriaL  liln  tbo 
atiny  of  Alboin's  climb  ap  ths  Monte  del  Be,  it  is  probably 
nwmly  a  popolsr  explanation  of  a  puzsling  local  name. 

On  the  5th  of  September  in  the  year  590 — two  days  after 
Ongaiy  vas  oonaeGzated  Pope — King  Anthari  died  in  the 
Sower  of  his  age  at  Pana.  baring  niigiied  cnly  six  yean  and 
a  fisv  months.'  Ihoe  was  a  soapioian  of  poiaon.  bat  of  this 
nothing  certain  seems  to  hare  been  diaoovend.  Since  Aatfaari 
left  no  beir,  there  was  some  dandier  of  another  intenegnam. 
Experience,  however,  had  taoght  the  dukes  a  lesson,  itad  they 
mads  no  fresh  attempt  to  do  withont  a  king. 

It  will  be  coDVenient  at  this  point  to  take  a  bri«f  survey  of 
Italy,  and  to  gi\'e  aome  account  of  the  political  conditioDa  whidi 
pt«Tailed  therein  at  this  moment 

Italy  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  still  belonged 
to  the  Empire,  while  the  other  bad  been  taken  by  the  Lombards. 
Each  of  these  parts,  the  Boman  and  the  Lombard,  consisted  of 
three  groups  or  sectioos — s  northern  group,  a  central  group,  and 
a  sontbem  group. 

The  principal  Roman  possessions  may  be  reckoned  as 
follows: — (1)  In  the  north,  Istria,  Grado,  the  Venetian  coast, 
maritime  Liguria,  and  the  towns  of  Padua,  Mantua,  Monselioe. 
Cremona,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Iteggio,  and  Modena  belon^^'ud  to 
the  Empire  in  590.  To  these  we  must  add  the  Exarchate  of 
liavenna  and  the  Decapolis,  which  last  con&isted  of  the  niarilime 
Pentapolis — the  cities  of  Eimiui,  Pesaro,  Kano,  Sioigaglia,  anil 
Ancona — and  the  inland  Pentapolis — the  cities  of  Josi,  Oubbio, 
Cagli,  Fossombrone,  and  Urbino.  (2)  In  the  centre  the  Roman 
possessions  included  the  city  of  Perugia,  and  the  so-called 
Ducatus  liomae,  a  district  whicli  stretched  from  Tt^  and 
Ciritavecchia  on  the  north  to  Gaeta  ou  tlie  south,  and  included 
ptnctically  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Latium.  (3)  The 
Boutheru  group  comprised  Xaples,  with  a  small  surrounding 
■  Paul.  DIM.  H.  L.  Ui.  SS. 
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territory,  Sipontum  on  the  East  coast,  Paestum  and  Agropoli 
isolated  on  West  coast,  the  two  provinces  of  Calabria  and 
Bruttii,  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily. 

The  Lombard  territory  falls  in  the  same  way  into  three 
divisions: — (1)  In  the  north  the  Lombards  possessed  all  the 
land  except  that  mentioned  above  as  belonging  to  the  Empire. 
It  was  divided  up  into  royal  domain  and  a  number  of  small 
duchies.  Its  centre  was  the  city  of  Pavia,  the  seat  of  the 
Lombard  kings.  The  function  of  the  Lombards  of  this  group 
was  to  guard  against  incursions  of  Franks,  Avars,  and  Slaves, 
and  to  harry  the  territory  of  the  Exarchate  on  its  north  and 
western  frontiers.  (2)  In  the  centre  was  the  powerful  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  which  menaced  the  Pentapolis  on  the  north  and 
the  Boman  territory  on  the  west.  (3)  South  was  the  duchy  of 
Benevento,  constantly  encroaching  on  the  Imperial  posdessions 
in  Campania  and  on  ^e  south-eastern  boundaries  of  the  Ducatus 
Bomaa  The  two  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  tended  to 
fall  away  from  the  rest  and  to  become  increasingly  independent 
of  the  Lombard  monarchy  at  Pavia. 

As  will  appear  &om  the  above  enumeration,  the  Lombards 
were  masters  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  while  the  Boman 
territory  was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  or  by  navigable  rivers, 
Perngk  being  Ae  oidy  important  exception  to  thTrule.  The 
Bomans  were  still  supreme  upon  the  sea,  and  so  long  as  their 
ships  had  access  to  a  town,  the  place  was  able  to  hold  out.  Had 
the  Lombards  been  wise,  they  would  have  devoted  their  energies 
to  fitting  out  a  fleet  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  Bomans  on 
their  own  element.  The  Imperial  cities  in  Italy  would  thus 
have  been  deprived  of  their  chief  support,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  have  capitulated.  But  this  obvious  course  never  seems  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  Lombard  dukes ;  at  any  rate,  it  was 
never  put  into  effect. 

We  must  now  briefly  consider  the  political  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  this  divided  country ;  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be 
best  to  deal  first  with  the  Lombard  Italy,  and  then  with 
those  parts  of  Italy  which  yet  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans. 
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{a)  lAynibaTd  Ital-j. 

Tlie  Lombards  themselves  were  still  in  a  rude  state  of 
civilizatioD.  Their  appearance,  as  described  by  Paul,  waa  not 
prepossessing.  Wild-looking,  shaggy-bearded  men  were  they, 
wearing  their  hair  close-shaven  at  the  back,  but  parted  on  the 
forehead  and  hanging  down  over  their  cheeks  in  long  locks. 
They  wore  loose  linen  garments  with  colourod  borders,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  were  shod  with  lacefl- 
up  sandals.'  As  regards  their  character,  tbey  were  greedy, 
passionate,  given  to  intoxication,  and  proverbially  fierce'  in 
disposition,  yet  not  entirely  destitute  of  chivaliy  and  gene- 
rosity. In  religion  they  were  Arians — when  or  by  whom 
converted,  we  know  not.  Some  of  them,  however,  or  at  any 
rate  some  of  the  tribesmen  who  came  with  them  into  Italy, 
were  still  pagan.  We  hear  vague  rumnurs  of  sacrificial  meats 
and  of  the  adoration  of  the  head  of  a  she-goat  with  accompani- 
ment of  barbaric  chant  and  dance  * ;  and  there  are  clear  accounts 
of  the  sacking  and  burning  of  churches  and  monasteries — Monte 
Cassino  among  the  rest — of  the  torture  and  murder  of  monks 
and  solitaries,  and  of  massacres  of  the  Catholic  clergy.*  It  is 
evident  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Lombards  did  not  prevent 
their  putting  Boman  Christians  to  the  sword  when  anything 
was  to  be  gained  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  strictly  religious  persecution  of  the  Catholics,' 
and  there  are  indications  that  the  inhumanity  of  the  conquerors 
has  been  in  some  degree  exaggerated." 

Their  political  organization  was  imperfectly  developed.  The 
institution  of  kingship  was  not  as  yet  felt  to  be  necessary,  nor 
was  it  hereditary.  The  kings,  chosen  for  their  noble  ancestry 
and  personal  qualities,  had  comparatively  little  influence,  and 
in  many  cases  came  to  a  violent  end.    They  were  sturdy 

<  Paul.  Diko.  a.  L.  iv.  33. 
Valleiui  pAtorouliu,  ii.  106. 

Ong.  DidL  ili.  27,  3H ;  and  compue  tho  cuiiotu  Blory  □[  St.   Btu-btttoi 
Sanctorum,  19  Feb.). 

Gn«.  Dial.  1.  i ;  ili.  26,  37,  3S  ;  Iv.  22,  23.     Foe  Monte  Guaino.  Grag. 
ii.  17 ;  Piiol.  DIM.  H.  L.  iv.  17. 
Greg.   Dial.   iil.    99,   tails  a  curioiia   slor;   ot    an   Arian    bishop    wbo 

tafao  poBBasBJoa  of  tbo  Catholic  church  id  Spoleto. 
Sm  t.g.  tbo  sioty  o(  Saiictulus,  Gn^.  Dial.  lii.  37. 
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warriors,  well  suited  to  lead  their  people  on  plundering  expe- 
ditions and  to  adjust  the  tribal  disputes,  but  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  statecraft.  Had  Alboin  or  Authaii  been  gifted 
with  a  fi-action  of  the  genius  of  a  Theodoric  or  a  Genseric, 
the  whole  course  of  Italian  history  would  have  been  different. 

As  for  the  thirty-five  dukes,  they  were  rough,  unruly  chief- 
tains, elected  originally  on  account  of  their  conspicuous  valour, 
but  tending  to  become  hereditary  feudal  lords,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  aristocratic  despots  of  the  Middle  Ages.  As 
yet  they  were  still  mere  soldiers,  having  their  head-quarters  in 
their  ducal  towns,  and  supporting  themselves  partly  by  marauding 
expeditions  and  partly  by  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  subject 
population.  Tumultuous,  ungovernable  men,  always  enga^ged 
in  murderous  feuds  engendered  by  their  mutual  rivalries  and 
antagonisms,  they  were  the  principal  cause  of  weakness  to  the 
Lombard  monarchy  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  power  of  the  nation. 

What  chiefly  concerns  us  here,  however,  is  the  state  of  the 
conquered  Bomans  who  remained  on  Lombard  territory.  This 
subject  has  been  repeatedly  discussed  with  widely  different 
results.  Some  have  maintained  that  the  Bomans  were  reduced 
to  a  condition  of  absolute  servitude ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
have  held  that  in  Italy,  as  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  subject 
people  retained  their  liberty,  their  laws,  their  municipal  insti- 
tutions, and  part  at  least  of  their  property ;  and  between  these 
extreme  views  almost  every  possible  form  of  compromise  has 
found  an  advocate.  Nor  are  such  differences  of  opinion  alto- 
gether surprising,  since  the  data  for  forming  a  judgment  are 
meagre  and  insufficient.  The  history  of  the  Lombards  was 
written  at  least  two  centuries  after  the  conquest,  the  materials 
which  the  historian  had  to  work  on  were  evidently  scanty,  his 
account  of  important  events  and  even  of  whole  reigns  is  often 
extremely  brief  and  defective,  and  his  object  was  simply  to 
relate  the  most  striking  facts  of  which  he  possessed  a  record, 
without  particularly  concerning  himself  with  the  laws  or  political 
institutions  of  the  people.  These  deficiencies  of  Paul,  more- 
over, cannot  easily  be  supplied  from  other  sources.  Gregory 
the  Great  has  littie  which  bears  directly  on  the  subject,  the 
monastic  biographies  of  the  seventh  century  have  still  less, 
and  the  series  of  legal  documents  which  throw  so  much  light 
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on  the  social  condition  of  Italy  in  subsequent  tiinea  are  of 
doubtful  value  foi'  the  period  now  under  consideration.  Nor, 
again,  can  we  argue  with  any  confidence  from  the  analogy  of 
other  countries,  because  the  circumstances  of  the  Italian  conquest 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
or  Africa.  In  Gaul  and  Spain  we  may  say,  roughly,  that  the 
struggle  with  the  Komans  was  soon  over,  and,  the  whole,  or 
almost  the  whole  of  the  country  having  become  subject  to  the 
conquerors,  there  was  little  reason  to  apprehend  a  revolt  of  the 
IComan  population ;  in  Italy,  however,  owing  to  the  partiality  of 
the  conquest,  the  danger  of  disaffection  within  Lombard  terri- 
tory was  serious,  and  the  escape  of  fugitives  was  rendered  easy. 
So  again  in  Africa  the  relation  between  the  conquered  popula- 
tion and  the  Vandals  was  clearly  embittered  by  religious 
differences ;  but  of  this  bitterness  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  in 
Lombard  Italy.  Thus,  for  want  of  definite  and  authoritative 
guidance,  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  hypotheses, 
more  or  loss  brilliant,  of  modem  German  and  Italian  scholars. 
To  give  a  full  account  of  these  conjectures,  however,  would 
require  a  separate  treatise.  It  seems  best  to  me,  therefore, 
to  make  no  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  views  of  the  authori- 
ties, but  to  confine  myself  simply  to  the  theory  which  appears 
to  account  most  satisfactorily  for  the  iacts. 

In  the  first  onset  of  the  invasion  the  Lombards  seem  to 
have  had  little  respect  for  the  property  or  {lersouB  of  the 
unfortunate  liomans.  When  a  barbarian  had  a  fancy  for  a 
possession,  he  was  accustomed  simply  to  kill  the  owner  and 
take  the  coveted  object  without  more  ado.  Thus,  as  was 
natnral,  the  wealthy  suHered  terribly.  In  the  time  of  Cleph 
we  read  that  "many  Itomans  of  distinction  were  either  put 
to  the  sword  or  expelled  from  Italy "  • :  and  during  the 
interregnum  the  persecution  of  the  aristocracy  continued. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  terror.  Cities  were  depopulated, 
fortresses  destroyed,  churches  burnt,  monasteries  and  uimneries 
reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  trembling  fiomans  expressed  their 
candid  opinion  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand.' 
Bnt  even  wholesale  murder  and  depredation  could  not  go 
on  for  ever.     Tbou)>h  the  Lombards  had  made  away  with  the 

1  Paul,  Diao,  H.  h.  n.  31. 

-  /InJ.  ii.  33  :  Oreg.  DinJ.  iii.  38. 
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wealthy  Boman  landowners,  there  remained  thousands  of 
small  proprietors,  farmers  and  peasants,  with  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  come  to  an  arrangement.  This  remainder, 
then,  so  Paul  tells  us,  was  divided  up  among  the  Lombard 
chieftains  (ironically  styled  their  "guests"),  to  whom  they 
were  made  tributary,  being  compelled  to  pay  over  one-third 
of  the  produce  of  their  holdings.^  With  the  re-establishment 
of  the  monarchy  the  position  of  the  Boman  population  re- 
mained substantially  the  same,  though  the  incidental  hard- 
ships of  their  lot  were  in  some  degree  alleviated.  Paul  tells 
us  that,  on  the  accession  of  Authari,  the  dukes  contributed 
half  their  property  for  the  king's  endowment.  Whether  the 
conquered  people  changed  masters  or  not  is  uncertain;  but 
it  is  clear  that  they  still  had  to  pay  the  tribute  as  before.^  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  the  authority  of  their  over-lords  was 
less  harshly  exercised  during  this  period.  "Truly,"  exclaims 
Paul,  "this  was  a  marvellous  fact  in  the  Lombard  kingdom : 
there  was  no  violence,  no  treachery ;  no  one  oppressed  another 
with  unjust  exactions,  no  one  despoiled  his  neighbour;  there 
were  no  theftai  or  highway  robberies ;  every  one  went  about  his 
business  as  he  pleased  in  fearless  security."  A  little  conside- 
ration, however,  will  show  conclusively  that,  although  the 
conquered  Bomans  were  more  equitably  treated  under  the 
monarchy,  yet  they  were  very  far  from  the  enjoyment  of  such 
a  Grolden  Age  of  peace  and  comfort  as  our  historian's  lively 
fancy  would  delineate. 

The  arrangement  about  the  tribute  appears  at  first  sight 
not  unlike  the  famous  tertiarum  distrihutio  of  Odovacer  and 
Theodoric,  which,  according  to  Cassiodorus,  had  such  excellent 
results  in  fostering  a  friendship  between  the  conquered  and 
their  conquerors."    But  there  was  one  all-important  difference 

'  **Beliqui  vero,  per  hospites  divisi,  ut  tortiam  partem  suaniin  frugum 
Langobardis  persolverent,  tributarii  efficiuntur.*'  Some  tribute  was  doubUess 
exacted  from  the  Boman  artisans  who  lived  in  the  conquered  towns,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  information. 

*  Paul.  Diac.  H,  L.  iii.  16 :  **  Huius  diebus  ob  restaurationem  regni  duces 
qui  tunc  erant  omnem  subetantiarum  suarum  medietatem  Tegibus  usibus 
tribnunt,  ut  esse  possit  unde  rex  ipse  sive  qui  ei  adhaererent  eiusque  obsequiis 
per  diversa  officia  dediti  alerentur.  Populi  tamen  adgravati  per  Langobardos 
hospites  partiuntur.*'  (On  the  interpretation  of  this  last  sentence,  see 
Hodgkin  Italy  and  her  Invaders  vi.  pp.  384-386.) 

*  Oassiod.  Va/r,  ii.  16. 
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between  the  Gothic  and  the  Lombard  assessment.  Accoiding 
to  the  former,  it  was  a  third  of  the  Koman  land  which  was 
confiacated,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  left  at  the  absolute 
dispoeal  of  the  original  owners  to  hold,  or  aell,  or  give  away  as 
they  pleased.  Thus  the  owners,  when  once  their  third  part 
had  been  surrendered,  were  entirely  free  and  independent. 
They  could  stay  and  cultivate  the  remainder  of  their  land, 
or  migrate  into  the  cities,  or  retire  into  monasteries,  withoat 
hindrance  from  the  Goths.  If  they  chose  to  remain,  it  often 
happened  that  local  pi-opinquity  and  conunnnity  of  interest 
engendered  friendly  relationships  between  the  old  landowners 
and  the  new  settlers,  to  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  both. 
And  in  this  way  the  Gothic  aaaesauient  created  no  lasting  ill 
feeling  between  the  two  races,  and  was  not  generally  regarded  as 
burdensome.  But  the  Lombard  exaction  was  very  different.  By 
this  arrangement  the  Italians  were  compelled  to  surrender  a 
third  part,  not  of  their  land,  but  of  its  produce.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  third  was  of  the  net  produce  or  of  the  gross 
produce,  but  most  of  oui'  modern  historians  ore  now  agreed  that 
the  gross  produce  is  meant.  In  this  case  the  Lombard  master 
carried  off  one-third  of  the  total  produce  of  the  Roman's  soil, 
leaving  two-thirds  for  working  the  farm  and  supporting  the 
ciiltivator  and  his  family.  Of  course,  snch  an  assessment  would 
leave  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  to  the  farmer,  but  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  least  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  system.  The 
Eoman  proprietor  was  no  loiter  free ;  he  could  no  longer 
migrate  at  pleasure,  or  dispose  of  his  holding,  or  live  on  it  in 
idleness.  He  was  obliged  to  work  day  and  n^ht,  that  the  tax 
on  which  his  lord  depended  might  be  paid  with  regularity.  He 
had  become,  in  short,  a  serf  bound  to  the  soil,  and  his  sole 
privilege  was  that  this  tax  could  not  be  arbitrarily  raised. 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  Lombard  Codes,  we  (ind,  on  the 
one  band,  a  curious  silence  respecting  the  Bomans,  called  by 
that  name*;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  frequent  reference  la 
made  to  a  class  occupying  a  middle  position  between  freemen 
and  slaves,  and  known  as  Aldii.  As  compared  with  the  slaves, 
these  Aldii  might,  indeed,  be  called  free,  but  theirs  was  at  best 

'  The  name  Roman  occurs  only  once  in  Ibe  Lawa  of  Kothsri  (1.  1M| :  "  SI 
quis  cum  uicilU  geatUi  fornicktus  tueril,  oompoukt  domioo  eltii  loIidoB  sx. 
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but  a  nominal  freedom.  They  were  entirely  dependent  on  their 
lord,  their  service  to  him  being  r^ulated  by  customary  law. 
Though  they  might  possess  property,  they  could  not  dispose  of 
it  without  their  lord's  permission.  In  legal  matters  they  were 
represented  by  their  lord.  The  fines  for  injuring  or  killing 
them  were  paid  to  their  lord,  and  through  him  also  were  paid 
the  fines  for  crimes  which  the  Aldii  themselves  committed.  In 
short,  the  Aldii  appear  to  have  occupied  exactly  that  position 
of  serfs  bound  to  the  soU,  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Bomans  were  in  all  probability  reduced ;  and  it  is  amid  this 
oppressed  and  despised  class  that  we  must  search  for  the 
unfortunate  descendants  of  those  magnificent  Quirites  who  once 
had  been  proclaimed  the  sovereigns  of  the  world. 

The  lot  of  the  conquered  was  undoubtedly  a  hard  one.  We 
must  beware,  however,  lest  we  depict  their  miseries  in  too  lurid 
colours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Lombards — at  any  rate  after 
the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy — appear  to  have  treated 
the  subject  population  with  no  extraordinary  harshness.  Gregory 
the  Great,  indeed,  can  say  nothing  too  bad  about  the  despoilers 
of  his  country ;  but  Gregory's  own  letters  famish  us  with  proof 
that  the  Lombard  rule  was  less  oppressive  than  he  would  fain 
make  out.  Thus  we  hear  of  <Boman  towns  entering  into  nego- 
tiations with  Lombard  dukes  with  a  view  to  becoming  their 
subjects  ^ ;  and  again  of  frequent  desertions  to  the  enemy  of 
Boman  freemen,  soldiers,  and  ecclesiastics.^  In  another  letter 
the  Pope  complains  that  landowners  in  Corsica  were  compelled 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Lombards  in  order  to  escape  the 
'  intolerable  burden  of  Imperial  taxation.^  From  such  indica- 
tions we  may  conjecture  that  the  lot  of  the  Aldius,  though  cruel 
enough,  was,  at  any  rate,  not  worse  than  that  of  the  Boman 
Curialis.  Doubtless  in  the  long  run  it  made  little  difference  to 
the  miserable  provincial  whether  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  a 
Lombard  chieftain  or  of  the  fiscal  vampires  of  the  Boman 
Empire. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  political  conditions  prevailing  in 
Boman  Italy. 

»  Greg.  Epp.  ii.  33.  »  Ibid,  x.  6.  «  Ibid,  v.  88. 
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Imperial  Italy,  as  has  been  already  remnrked,  was  at  this 
period  divided  into  three  local  groups,  somewhat  loosely  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  having  each  as  its  centre  the 
principal  city  of  the  district.  The  centre  of  the  northern  group 
was  the  city  of  Ravenna ;  the  centre  of  the  middle  gronp  wa« 
the  city  of  Itome ;  and  the  centre  of  the  southern  group  wae 
the  opulent  city  of  Xaples.  The  principal  official  in  the 
northern  group  was  the  Exarch,  who  resided  at  Kavenna,  and 
exercised  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  of  Roman  Italy. 
In  the  central  group  there  was  no  resident  official  of  prepon- 
derating rank  and  influence,  for  the  Duke  of  Rome  did  not  as 
yet  exist,'  and  though  there  were  always  Magiatri  Militum 
moving  about  the  district,  some  of  whom  appeared  at  inten-als 
within  the  walla  of  Rome,  yet  these  officers  were  not  stationary, 
nor  were  they  of  sufficient  importance  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
administration  of  the  region.  Hence,  as  time  went  on,  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  increased,  and,  though  the  Exarch  still 
continued  to  be  the  nominal  ruler,  the  real  power  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  district  passed  gradually  into  the  hands 
of  the  Church,  Again,  the  principal  official  in  the  southern 
group  was  the  Duke  of  Campania,  or,  as  he  is  otherwise  called, 
the  Duke  of  Naples,  and  this  officer,  like  the  Pope,  owing  to 
distance  and  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  Ravenna, 
tended  to  become  practically  independent.  Of  the  islands, 
Sicily  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  indepCDdent  Praetor, 
while  Corsica  and  Sardinia  belonged  to  the  Exarch  of  Africa. 

The  administration  of  Italy  at  this  time  is  a  question  of 
much  difficulty.  It  was  a  period  of  transition.  The  old  order 
was  crumbling,  and  the  new  order  was  not  as  yet  established. 
The  old  military-civil  r&/ime  was  rapidly  giving  place  to 
one  that  was  purely  military ;  it  was  not,  however,  completely 
abandoned,  but  still  persisted  in  certain  districts  and  in  certain 
departments  of  the  administration.     In  the  nature  of  things,  of 

'  Theexpreseion  "  DucutuB  Romoe"  firet  appears  in  llteratnre  in  Lib.  Ponl, 
Vila  Conttuntini  (eightb  centur;),  but  probably  in  the  coane  ol  the  aeveath 
cenlurj  the  Maestri  Militum  kt  Rome  became  known  w  Oncea  Romu. 
Compare  Pelag.  n.  Ep.  iii. ;  "  vel  imum  mag.  militum  et  nnom  <luc«m," 
wbwa,  howBvet,  the  term  U  probably  oaed  in  a  goneral  miu*. 
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course,  that  rigid  distinctioii  between  the  functions  of  military 
and  civil  officers,  instituted  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine  and 
confirmed  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Justinian,  could  not 
subsist  when  the  tide  of  the  invasion  swept  down  upon  the 
Italian  cities.  The  military  organization  then  became  of  suprmne 
importance.  Whole  tracts  of  country  were  administered  ac- 
cording to  martial  law.  The  military  commandant  assumed 
the  control  of  affairs,  and  usurped  die  powers  which  under 
normal  conditions  belonged  to  the  civil  officials.  Nevertheless, 
civil  officialdom  was  not  abolished.^  Prefects,  Vicars,  and 
(Governors  of  Provinces  existed  still ;  but  they  were  fast  vanishing 
into  the  obscure  background,  and  their  place  was  being  taken 
by  the  military  fanctionaries  on  whom  the  salvation  of  Imperial 
Italy  in  the  main  depended. 

W9  will  deal  first  with  the  civil  officers  of  Justinian's 
administration.  Of  these  the  most  important  were-— the  Pre- 
torian  Prefect  of  Italy,  the  Prefect  of  the  City,  the  two  Vicars, 
and  the  Praesides  or  Indices  Provinciarum,  ^ough  these  last 
were  already  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Speaking  generally, 
the  function  of  these  dignitaries  in  Gregory's  time  consisted 
in  deciding  judicial  actions  where  the  parties  concerned  were 
merely  private  citizens,  in  transacting  financial  business, 
collecting  taxes,  providing  supplies,  and  possibly  in  keeping 
in  repair  the  roads  and  aqueducts.  Their  sphere  of  competence 
had  in  many  respects  become  diminished,  but  in  the  matters 
above  specified  their  authority  was  still  officially  recognized. 

At  the  head  of  the  civil  organization  was  the  Pretorian 
Prefect  of  Italy,  the  most  exalted  of  the  Italian  civil  servants 
of  the  Emperor.  Over  the  grandeur  of  this  functionary, 
Cassiodorus  had  once  waxed  eloquent,  finding  his  prototype  in 
Joseph,  vizier  of  the  Pharaoh^;  while  Eusebius,  in  a  startling 
comparison,  had  likened  the  relation  of  the  Prefect  with  the 
Emperor  to  that  of  the  Divine  Son  with  Eds  Father.  In  bygone 
times  the  Pretorian  Prefect  ranked  next  to  the  Emperor's  self. 
He  had  his  official  insignia — the  purple  mandye,  silver  inkstand, 
gold  pen-case,  and  car  of  honour;    and  upon  his  entry  all 

'  The  theory  of  Flavio  Biondo,  that  Longinas  aboliahed  the  civil  officials, 
is  conclusively  refuted  by  the  letters  of  Gregory,  which  prove  that  many  of 
these  officials  still  existed  in  his  time. 

*  Oassiod.  For.  vi.  8. 
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gobttdinate  offioen  Ml  oo  their  knaee,  if  not  on  thdr  bcea,  in 
Onentsl  ftdocatjon.  He  bad  the  saiotime  oontrot  of  the  adminiB- 
tntitHi  of  Italy.  Ibe  Vtean  of  the  Dioceses  and  the  GoveiiMn 
(^  the  FrovinoeB  were  nspoosiUe  to  him.  and  wen  ^tpoiDted 
or  dinchazged  at  hia  recommendation.  As  snpronie  jndietal 
aothnritj',  he  was  a  final  oovt  of  ^^nal.  "judging  ewywhera 
of  the  Sacrad  itijesef"  aad 
;  the  peculiar  privilc^  of  pnoouicing  aeDtence,  Dot 
fitom  a  wiitten  jodgmeDt.  bat  hj  wonl  of  numth.  As  snpreme 
finMiM^l  aathority,  again,  he  was  cbatged  with  all  matten 
oooeeam^  the  ooUection  and  distribatwn  tA  the  poblio  revenue. 
the  fw'"i—  of  officials,  and  the  oonuoissamt  of  the  tioope.  It 
appean  that  be  erem  poaacoBcd  aome  Idnd  of  legislative  function, 
being  empowered  to  iaaae  edicts  and  to  terminate  law-suits 
vitboot  appeaL  In  short,  exo^  in  leapect  of  military  cod- 
cen^  the  aathority  of  the  Prefect  of  Italy  was  well-oigh 
imboanded. 

By  the  appointment  of  an  £xarch,  howcTer,  the  Ptetoiiait 
Prefect  was  i^ieTed  of  many  of  his  responsibilities.  In  Gregory'a 
time  he  bad  lost  altogether  his  legialatJTe  powers,*  while  bis 
administntiTe  fandioDs,  thoo^  not  entirely  abcJisbed,  were 
greatly  emtailed.  On  the  other  hand,  he  still  remained  the 
principal  minister  of  finance  in  Italy,'  and  his  jndicial  powers 
were  yet  considerable.'  He  ranked  next  to  the  Exarch,*  and 
e^jt^ed  the  special  title  of  "  Eminentissimas,"  *  together  with  the 
more  geoeiBl  one  of  "  Excellencis3imn&"  *  He  lired  in  some 
state  at  dassis,  near  Bavenna,  kept  np  a  large  staff  of  petty  i 
fosotioDariea,  possessed  oonsidetable  inflnenoe  in  the  disposal 
of  ptaces  and  prefenneats,  and  called  the  civil  ofBeials  to 
acoonnt,  as  in  the  old  days.  Thns  the  Pietortan  Prefect  was 
still  a  personage  of  oonsidentioa,  thoo^  his  power  was  on  the 

■  In  Gr^.  Epp.  a.  IM,  w«  find  >n  Imperial  a£ct  cant,  not  lo  t^  rnifMl. 
bnt  totiw  P.Tm-h. 

■  £^  X.  8:  si.  IS.     U  MOM,  bavorer,  ili^  U«  RatiAi  w 
lor  lb*  |IS7  ol  tbe  trooi*  ^  aw>.    nn  "  neoalUiiu  " 
mm  pt^aUy  an  afioK  of  the   Kurak.     &cBMtim«  U 

•  ibW.t.aS;  XL  IS. 

1  patekiB 
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wane,  and  before  long  became  entirely  absorbed  in  that  of 
the  Byzantine  Governor  at  Savenna. 

Of  the  "  Most  lUnstrious,"  '*  Glorious,"  and  "  Magnificent " 
Prefect  of  the  City,  I  have  already  spoken  in  my  account  of 
Gregory's  official  life.  Here  I  need  only  add  that  this  official 
continued  in  existence  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  To  be 
precise,  he  is  last  heard  of  in  the  year  599,  when  a  certain  Joannes 
held  the  office  ^ ;  after  which  there  is  no  mention  of  the  title 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  sixth 
century  the  City  Prefect  retained  in  his  hands  the  greater  part 
of  the  ciyil  administration  within  the  walls,  presided  in  the 
courts  over  the  trials  of  citizens,  assisted  the  Pope  in  procuring 
and  distributing  the  grain  supply,  and  concerted  plans  of  defence 
with  the  military  officials.  His  powers,  however,  had  become 
more  and  more  limited  owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Magistri  Militum  on  the  other,  and 
at  the  time  when  he  disappears  from  our  view  he  had  become 
little  more  than  a  dignified  minister  of  police,  with  a  criminal 
jurisdiction. 

Subordinate  to  the  Prefects  there  originaUy  existed  two 
chlamys-robed  Vicars,  each  with  the  rank  of  "  Honourable " 
(SpectabiliB) — one  at  Bome  (Vicarius  Urbis),  who  had  juris- 
diction over  the  ten  southern  provinces  (viz.  Campania,  Tuscia 
and  Umbria,  Picenum  Suburbicarium,  Sicily,  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  Bruttii  and  Luc€uiia,  Samnium,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Valeria) ;  and  one  at  Milan,  who  governed  the  seven  provinces  of 
the  north  (Istria  and  Veneltia,  Aemilia,  Liguria,  Flaminia  and 
Picenum  Annonicarium,  Alpes  Cottiae,  and  the  two  Rhaetias). 
Whether  these  officers  still  existed  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century  is  doubtful.  Gregory,  in  his  correspondence,  once  makes 
use  of  the  phrase  "vicarius  noster,"  which  may  possibly  contain 
a  reference  to  the  Vicar  of  the  City  ^ :  he  also  alludes  to  finance 
officials  who  acted  for  the  Pretorian  Prefect.^  It  is  only  fair  to 
observe,  however,  that  the  phrase  "  vicarius  noster "  is  far  too 
ambiguous  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  an  argument,  and  that 

*  Greg.  Epp,  ix.  116. 

*  Ibid,  ix.  182 :  "  Crisoentius  vioarios  noster."     Hartmann  suggests  the 
emendation,  <*  v(ir)  c(larissimus)  filius  noster.'* 

'  Ibid.  ix.  5,  108 ;  x.  8.     To  these  references  we  may  perhaps  add  Dial. 
iii.  10;  iy.  52. 
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the  financial  repreaentatives  of  the  Prefect  may  have  been 
merely  special  officers  employed  to  levy  tribute.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Vicars  still  existed,  though  with 
shrunken  dioceses  and  diminished  functions.  If  so,  the  Northern 
Vicar  would  have  his  head-quarters  at  Genoa,  while  the  Vicar 
of  the  City  would  continue  to  reside  in  Homa  Both  would  be 
now  occupied  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  with  matters  of  finance. 

The  Governors  of  Provinces — the  Praesides,  or  Correctorea 
of  the  fourth  century,  or,  as  they  were  called  in  Jnatinian'a 
epoch,  the  Indices  Provinciarum^had  not  quite  died  out  in 
Italy  in  the  last  decade  of  the  sixth  century.  We  know  from 
Gregory's  letters  that  there  still  existed  a  Index  of  Campania, 
resident  apparently  at  Naples.*  A  ludex  of  Samnium  is  also 
mentioned,  but  this  last,  owing  presumably  to  the  Incorporation 
of  his  province  into  the  duchy  of  Beoevento,  had  retired  to 
Sicily,  where  he  lived  in  such  poverty  that  the  Pope  allowed 
him  an  annual  pension  of  four  solidi.'  We  hear  also  of  ludicea 
at  Ravenna.^  But  it  seems  that  the  civil  administration  of 
these  provincial  governors  had  passed  away,  and  even  their 
purely  judicial  functions  must  have  been  greatly  limited  through 
the  extension  of  ttie  jurisdiction  of  bishops  and  the  growing 
practice  of  settling  disputes  by  arbitration.  Shorn  of  their 
dignities,  the  Indices  had  become  mere  insignificant  officials, 
and  we  find  Gregory  himself  issuing  his  "  orders  "  *  to  one  of 
them  in  a  tone  of  calm  superiority  which  he  would  never  have 
dared  to  assume  towards  any  political  personage  of  the  least 
importance.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  the  old 
Governors  of  Provinces  hod  completely  disappeared,  and  after 
that  the  title  Index  is  applied  to  officials  only  in  a  general 
sense. 

In  the  foregoing  account  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  heads 
of  the  old  Italian  civil  service.  The  minor  civil  functionaries 
need  not  be  discussed,  for  these  were  but  admtnistrtttive  agents 
and  continued  to  discharge  their  duties  under  the  dirtsction  of 

>  Ong.  Epp.  1.  66 :  ill.  1,  S,  15. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  38. 

'  DM.  V.  19.  Ham,  however,  the  lent)  seems  to  be  used  Id  »  general  tenaa, 
a»tiao\aEj^.f.9»,Vi:  vf.ffl:  oiji.  3;  ix.  104  ;  i.  S.  There  ww  a  Index  (r.  88), 
or  PrMuafix.  196;  kl.  13),  in  Sardinin :  tai  ludices  *M»t*a  faeudolin  Abic« 
(i.  74  ;  xJ.  7). 

•  /Nd.»(.l,S. 
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the  new  military  masters.  Except  for  a  change  in  the  chiefe 
of  the  departments,  the  ancient  system  continued  with  but 
little  alteration*  Taxes  must  be  collected,  justice  administered, 
and  finance  organized  even  under  military  rule,  and  therefore 
the  army  of  minor  agents  —  chartulariesi  judicial  assessors, 
accountants,  pajrmasters,  chancellors,  notaries,  and  clerks — ^were 
active  in  the  accustomed  routine  long  after  the  Prefects,  Vicars, 
and  Indices  had  suffered  effacement.  As  for  the  latter,  they 
are  on  the  point  of  disappearing.  There  was  no  room  for 
them  in  the  Bome  of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  though  at  a  later 
time  their  classic  titles  were  in  some  instances  revived,  the 
antique  functionaries  who  once  had  bome  them  were  not 
restorable. 

We  pass  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  military  hierarchy, 
like  the  civilians,  the  military  potentates  were  ranged  in  a 
carefully  graduated  scale  of  rank.  Just  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  find  Prefects,  Vicars,  and  Governors  of  Provinces,  so  on  the 
other  we  get,  each  with  their  appropriate  dignities  and  functions, 
— ^the  Exarch,  the  Duces  and  Magistri  Militum,  and  the  Comites 
and  Tribuni.  We  may  briefly  consider  these  officials  in  the 
order  of  their  standing. 

Supreme  above  all,  both  civil  and  military,  was  the  Most 
Excellent  ExarcL^  Ever  since  the  time  of  Narses,  the  Exarch — 
though  not  called  by  that  title  before  the  days  of  Smaragdus  ^ — 
exercised  a  viceregal  authority  throughout  Imperial  Italy.  As 
head  of  the  civil  service,  he  superseded  the  Pretorian  Prefect ; 
as  chief  of  the  army,  he  held  all  the  troops  in  Italy  at  his 
absolute  command.  He  appointed  to  all  military,  and  possibly 
to  all  civil,  offices.  He  could  make  peace  or  war  on  his  own 
initiative.  The  judicature,  the  administration,  and — ^at  least 
ultimately — the  finances  were  under  his  control.    He  interfered 

'  The  list  of  Ezarohs  daring  our  period  is  as  foUows :  Longinus,  567-585 ; 
Smaragdus,  585-589 ;  Bomanus,  589-597 ;  Callinicus,  597-602 ;  Smaragdus, 
602-611. 

'  Theophanes,  indeed,  caUs  Narses  ^apx^^  'P^/taloty  (A.  M.  6044),  but,  as 
Diehl  says :  **  Le  mot  llopx^f  'P^fudmp  semble  avoir  ici  tout  simplement  le 
sense  *g6n6ral  en  chef  qu*il  a  aiUeurs  dans  Th^ophane  et  n'a  nuUement 
la  yaleur  d'un  Utre  offioiel"  {Jitudes  9ur  V Administration  ByMcmUne). 
Pelagius  U.  is  the  first  Western  writer  who  usee  the  title  "Ezarchus** 
(Labbe  Cone,  v.  988).  Longinus  is  called  **  Praefeotus  Bavennae  "  in  Paul. 
Diac  H,  L.  ii.  29.    Narses*  official  title  seems  to  have  been  **  the  Patrician.** 
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I  ecclesiastical  mattei-s,  though  he  had  not  as  yut  the 

right  of  confirming  the  Papal  elections.  Hia  power,  indeed, 
over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Italian  subjects  was  limited 
only  by  thn^e  things — the  uncertain  tenure  of  hia  office,  the 
liability  to  be  overlooked  and  checked  by  extraordinary  envoys 
oent  fWim  Constantinople,  and  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  Exarch 
to  the  Emperor.  These,  however,  were  but  .slight  limitations  to 
what  was  for  practical  purposes  an  absolute  despotism.  The 
E.'cai'ch  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  "  Patrician,"  and  not  un- 
frequently  held  some  important  post  in  the  Imperial  Household. 
He  resided  at  Eavenna,  where  he  imitated  on  a  small  scale  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  court  at  Constantinople.  He  was 
addressed  by  his  subordinates  in  the  language  of  exaggerated 
compliment,  and  his  approach  was  the  signal  for  Oriental  prostra- 
tions, from  which  act  of  servility  even  the  highest  dignitaries  were 
not  exempt.  When  he  made  a  state  visit  to  any  of  the  cities,  the 
bishop  and  all  the  foremost  citizens  came  out  to  escort  him,  and 
vied  with  onu  another  in  doing  him  honour.  Endowed  with  such 
great  powera  and  privileges,  a  capable  and  resolute  Exarch  might 
have  pursued  his  ambition  to  almost  any  leugths,  not  without 
lastiog  effects  on  the  history  of  Italy.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, the  early  Exarchs  were  an  inefficient  set  of  men.  With 
the  exception  of  Naraes  (who  did  not  bear  the  title)  and  of 
Smaragdus,  not  one  of  them  gave  proof  of  real  ability  or  dis- 
tinction. Surrounded  by  their  cringing  courtiers,  these  magni- 
ficent Byzantine  sati'aps  displayed  to  the  world  a  sorry  spectacle 
of  muddle  and  mismanagement,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  so 
doing,  afforded  the  Popes  a  splendid  opportunity  of  assert- 
ing themselves  in  the  sphere  of  Italian  politics.  Thus  the 
ineptitude  of  the  Vicei-oys  was  the  strength  of  the  Church ; 
and  it  was  no  idle  claim  that  Gregory  put  forward,  when  he 
boldly  asserted  that  he  was  superior  in  rank  even  to  the  all- 
powerful  trovernor.' 

Next  in  dignity  below  the  Exarch  came  the  Dncee  and 
Magistri  Milituni.  These  two  offices  may  be  here  considered 
together,  although  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  the  titles 
are  interchangeable.  The  Dux  and  the  Magister  Militum  were 
both  of  them  militarj'  officers;  but  while  the  former  was  a 
general  who  at  the  same  time  exercised  civil  administrative 
<  Epf.  ii.  ib. 
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functions  over  a  defined  area,  the  latter  was  a  general  pure  and 
simple,  without  administratiye  competence.  The  Dux  was  thus 
a  military  lieutenant-govemor  of  the  Exarch,  in  charge  of  a 
district ;  the  Magister  Militum  was  merely  a  commander  of  a 
division  of  the  forces.  Hence,  while  a  single  district  could  have 
but  one  Dux,  there  might  be  as  many  as  four  Magistri  liilitum 
stationed  within  the  same  ducal  area.^  Such  being  the  strict 
distinction  between  the  ofBices,  we  nevertheless  often  find  the 
same  person  addressed  by  both  titles ;  for  a  Dux  might  leave 
his  district  and  serve  elsewhere  as  a  Magister  Militum,  while, 
conversely,  a  Magister  Militum  might  undertake  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  district  in  addition  to  his  military  duties,  and  so 
become  a  Dux.  Thus  the  titles  were  frequently  confused,  and 
often  both  were  applied  to  the  same  individual. 

In  Gregory's  letters  only  two  Imperial  Duces  in  Italy  are 
expressly  mentioned — ^these  being  named  sometimes  after  the 
city  in  which  they  had  their  head-quarters  {e.g.  Bimini,^  Naples  "), 
sometimes  after  the  province  which  they  administered  (e^. 
Campania^).  We  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  of  the  many 
Magistri  Militum  here  referred  to,  some  discharged  ducal  func- 
tions.^  In  Istria,  for  example,  there  was  a  miUtary  governor 
entrusted  with  the  general  administration  and  directly  responsible 
to  the  Exarch — that  is,  in  all  essential  respects,  a  Dux.'  Again, 
at  Oderzo  in  Yenetia  there  was  a  certain  "Patricius,"  whose 
powers  appear  to  be  of  the  ducal  order.''  So  also  the  Magistri 
Militum  stationed  in  important  towns  like  Perugia  and  Sipontum, 
were  doubtless  in  reality  Duces,  though  they  were  not  called 
by  the  title.  In  the  tenitory  of  Some,  although  we  meet  with 
several  Magistri  Militum  in  Gregory's  correspondence,^  yet  none 
of  them  was  known  as  Dux  Somae ;  nor  does  it  seem  probable 
that  a  Magister  Militum  with  ducal  prerogatives  but  without 
the  title  resided  within  the  city  walls.^    It  is  certainly  possible 

*  E,g,  in  the  Boman  district,  in  592,  Maurice,  Vitalian,  Aldio,  and  another, 
probably  Castas  (Greg.  Epp,  ii.  82, 88). 

*  £7pp.  I.  66.    Probably  the  Bahan  of  ix.  99  was  also  Duke  of  Bimini. 
'  Ibid.  xiv.  10 ;  cf.  U.  45. 

*  Ibid.  X.  5. 

*  See  e,g,  ibid.  ix.  58, 124, 159, 162. 

*  Ibid.  ix.  160. 

'  Paul.  Diac.  B.  L.  iv.  88. 

*  Epp.  ii.  7,  82,  88 ;  iU.  51 ;  v.  80,  86. 

*  See  Hartmann's  note  (6)  on  Epp*  y.  80. 
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that  the  territoiy  beyond  the  city  was  admiuist«red  by  one 
of  the  Magistri  Mililuin  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Dux.  fiat 
this  is  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  a  shred  of  evidence. 

The  Dox  was  supreme  witliin  the  area  of  his  command.  He 
dispoeed  the  troops  and  controlled  the  civil  officers,  dispensed 
justice,  mani^ed  the  finances,  and  interfered  even  in  matters 
ecclesiastical.  He  had  his  official  etafT — his  chartnlary,  notary, 
mayor-domus,  and  the  rest,  and  aped  the  slate  of  the  Exarch, 
just  as  the  latter  aped  the  state  of  the  Emperor.  The  Dux, 
indeed,  on  a  small  scale  and  in  respect  of  his  own  district,  had 
a  position  similar  to  that  which  the  Exarch  enjoyed  in  respect 
of  the  whole  of  Italy.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Exarch,  to 
whom  alao  be  rendered  bis  accounts,  but  he  tended  more  and 
more  to  emancipate  bimself  from  the  Exarch's  anthority  and  to 
become  independent. 

Lastly,  below  the  Duces  and  Mt^tri  Militum  rank  the 
Tribnm  and  Comites.  These  last  titles  appear  to  have  been  prac- 
tically interchangeable.'  The  Tribune  or  Count  was  a  military 
oGScer  with  civil  powers,  appointed  by  the  Exarch  to  lake  charge 
of  a  single  town,  and  administer  it  as  Governor."  On  one 
extraordinary  occasion  a  Tribune  was  sent  by  the  Pope  to  look  . 
after  the  city  of  Naples.^  The  position  and  infiuencc  of  them 
officers,  however,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Duces  or 
Magistri  Militum,  was  insignilicaut. 

I  will  close  this  brief  account  of  the  political  organization 
of  Imperial  Italy  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  survival  of  the 
Roman  Senate  and  of  the  local  Curiae. 

First,  ns  to  the  Koman  Senate.  "  AVhatever  is  the  flower 
of  the  human  race,  the  Senate  ought  to  possess  it ;  and  as  the 
citftdel  is  the  crown  of  the  city,  so  should  your  order  be 
the  ornament  of  all  other  ranks."  *  The  senatorial  ideal, 
thus  expressed  by  Cossiodorus,  can  scarcely  have  survived  in 
reality  after  the  Gothic  War,  Tlie  Senators  who  escaped  the 
Gothic  massacres  and  reassembled  in  the  ancient  Roman 
Senate  House,  can  have  been  but  a  poor  remnant  of  a  once 
august  body ;  and  even  of  these  few  a  considerable  proportion 


'  8m  Epp.  i.  13 ;  vll.  3. 

*  Vat  initonoeH,  see  Dial.  iv.  3T :  T.pp.  v 

'  Bpp.  u.  S4 :  ol.  il.  14. 
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doubtless  took  advantage  of  Justinian's  permission  to  migrate 
to  Constantinople,  or  to  settle  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere.  Never- 
theless, a  small  body,  reinforced  possibly  by  new  members 
of  plebeian  extraction,  did  reconstitute  itself  as  the  Senatus 
Bomanus,  and  was  by  Justinian  assigned  the  function  of  su- 
perintending the  weights  and  measures.  Apparently  the 
Senate  still  existed  in  579,  when  certain  Boman  Senators  were 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople.^  From  this  date,  how- 
ever, till  757,  when  the  word  "senatus"  reappears  in  docu- 
ments,^ history  preserves  a  profound  silence  respecting  the 
ancient  Curia.  From  579  onwards  the  Senate  appears  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  any  important  event.  It  is  not  mentioned  as 
participating  even  in  the  Papal  elections.  During  the  negotia- 
tions between  Gregory  and  Agilulf,  in  599,  not  a  word  is  said 
of  the  concurrence  or  interference  of  the  Senate.  Among  the 
Papal  envoys  to  Constantinople,  Eavenna,  Pavia,  or  other 
courts,  among  the  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  settle  afGedrs 
of  war  or  of  peace,  among  the  recipients  of  the  charity  of 
the  Boman  Church,  among  Pope  Gregory's  personal  advisers, 
friends,  or  correspondents, — there  does  not  appear  the  name 
of  a  single  member  of  the  Boman  Senate.  The  venerable 
assembly  is  absolutely  ignored.  Only  in  one  extract  from  an 
unknown  chronicler  (repeated  by  John  the  Deacon)  it  is  stated 
that  when  the  images  of  the  Emperor  Phocas  and  his  wife 
Leontia  were  brought  to  Bome,  in  603,  they  were  carried  into 
the  great  hall  of  the  Lateran,  amid  acclamations  "  ab  onmi  clero 
vel  senatu."®  But  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  dubious 
piece  of  evidence  to  set  against  the  significant  silence  of  all 
historians. 

Had,  then,  the  Senate  ceased  to  exist  ?  This  is  at  once  the 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  the  extra- 
ordinary reticence  of  our  authorities.  Surely  it  is  incredible  that 
so  venerable  an  institution,  had  it  continued  to  subsist  even  in 
the  form  of  a  mere  civic  corporation,  should  have  been  so  com- 
pletely ignored.  The  theory  of  its  extinction  alone  explains 
the  reserve  of  the  historians.     At  the  same  time,  this  theory 

*  See  above,  p.  122. 

*  Paul  I.  writes :    **  Pippino  Begi   Franconun  et  Patricio  Bomanorum 
omnis  Senatus  atque  universa  Populi  generalitas  "  (Cod,  Carol,  18). 

'  Greg.  E^,  xiii.  1. 
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is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  poaiLive  staloinenta  of 
Agnellua  of  Kavonna  and  Gregory  the  Great.  Of  these,  the 
former  reports  that  after  the  coming  of  the  Lombarda  the 
Roman  Senate  gradually  sank  into  decay ' ;  while  Gregory,  in 
one  of  his  homilies  exclaims,  "  Where  is  the  Senate  ?  Where 
are  the  People  ?  .  .  .  All  the  glory  of  earthly  dignity  has  ex- 
pired from  the  city.  All  her  greatness  has  vanished.  .  .  . 
Because  there  is  no  Senate,  the  I'eople  perished."  '  This  last 
is  admittedly  a  rhetorical  passage.  But  could  Gregory  have 
spoken  thus  had  the  Senate  been  still  flourishing,  though  only 
as  a  municipal  corporation  ?  And  would  not  his  words  have 
more  point  if  we  imagine  them  applied  to  a  venerable  institu- 
tion, which,  though  possibly  not  even  yet  quite  dead,  was  at 
least  in  arlv-ulo  mortis,  doomed  to  vanish  utterly  within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  1  This  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
conclusion.  The  Senate  received  a  death-blow  during  the 
Gothic  War.  It  lingered  on,  however,  for  a  time — certainly 
till  579 — but  about  the  year  590  it  jtassed  away  for  ever. 
The  reappearance  of  the  name  in  documents  of  the  e^htb 
centurj'  was  probably  nothing  more  than  the  revival  of  a 
classic  form  and  title,  associated  with  the  glorious  age  of 
Borne,  and  adopted  at  a  time  when  that  city  had  shaken  herself 
free  from  the  yoke  of  Byzantine  despotism.  The  old  name  of 
dignity  was  then  applied  to  the  Roman  aristocracy  as  a  title  of 
honour,  but  it  had  no  real  significance.  The  ancient  society 
of  the  Conscript  Fathers  was  dissolved,  and  was  not  recon- 
stituted. 

While  the  Roman  Senate  thus  became  extinct,  the  muni- 
cipal constitutions  of  the  Italian  towns  lasted  on  well  into  the 
seventh  century.^  The  chains  forged  by  Theodosius  and  Jus- 
tinian for  the  wealthy  pro^-incials  were  too  strong  to  be  broken 
even  by  such  an  event  as  the  Lombard  invasion.  The  unfortu- 
nate cuiiales,  condemned  by  the  Imperial  Goverument  to  a 
service  that  was  worse  than  sluvery,  were  unable,  even  in  the 

■  Agnellun  lAb,  Ponl.  Red.  Uavenn.  96:  "Deinde  piulatim  RoniMiaa 
d«tecil  Renatuti.  ot  |io«t  Etomauorum  UbertAS  onin  Uiumpbo  sublaU  est." 

■  Horn,  in,  Buck.  ii.  G,  %  39. 

*  It  IB  not  certtun  that  the  "  onto,"  meationud  in  the  insoription  of  many 
of  Gregory's  lettois  (e.g.  Epp.  \.  56.  58,  78 ;  il.  5,  13.  U  :  HI.  11.  U ;  r.  123 ; 
la.  Bl,  etc.),  refers  Lo  the  local  curin.  But  In  my  cue  wo  have  atbet  cvideooe 
«  that  theu  ooiiae  stUl  e^ted. 
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ferment  of  Italian  affairs,  to  shake  off  their  oppressive  yoke  or 
rid  themselves  of  their  obligations  to  the  Imperial  treasury. 
Gregory  himself  acquiesced  in  their  oppression,  and  debarred 
from  ordination  all  who  were  under  liability  to  the  Curia.^ 

In  Gregory's  correspondence  reference  is  made  to  at  least 
two  municipal  funcUonaries— the  Defensor  and  the  Curator 
Civitatis.  Of  these  the  former  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  only 
thrice.^  He  seems  to  have  exercised  judicial  Amotions,  and  the 
public  causes  of  his  corporation  were  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Becords  were  kept  of  his  judicial  acts  and  decisions.  He  held 
office  for  two  years,  and  seems  to  have  been  ^e  most  important 
magnate  of  the  Curia.  The  Curator  Civitatis,  called  also  Major 
Populi  and  Patronus  Civitatis,  is  also  referred  to  by  Gregory. 
This  official  corresponded  somewhat  to  our  modem  mayor.  He 
presided  over  the  Curia,  superintended  all  the  municipal  afiGedrs 
of  his  town,  regulated  the  markets,  provided  supplies,  and 
looked  after  the  interests  of  the  citizens.^  He  was  also,  it 
appears,  concerned  in  matters  of  local  finance.  In  Gregory's 
time  he  was  still  a  person  of  considerable  influence,  and  we  find 
the  Pope  treating  with  him  about  making  a  peace,^  and  again 
requesting  him  to  provide  a  military  escort  for  the  wife  of  a 
friend.^  These  officials,  however,  like  the  civil  dignitaries  of 
higher  rank,  were  being  gradually  superseded  by  the  military 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities.^  Though  they  continued  to  dis- 
charge their  functions  within  a  limited  sphere,  they  can  scarcely 
have  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  provincial 
towns.  The  real  forces  of  the  time  were  the  Army  and  the 
Church. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  short  accdunt  of  the 
political  condition  of  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 
This  account  was  necessary  for  the  correct  understanding  of 
the  events  of  Gregory's  later  life.  I  now  resume  the  biography 
of  Gregory,  taking  up  the  thread  at  the  year  686,  the  date  of  his 
return  to  Bome  from  Constantinople. 

»  Greg.  Epp,  li.  87 ;  cf.  ▼.  26. 

9  Ibid.  iii.  89  (Oampania) ;  ix.  155  (Istria) ;  ix.  198  (Lilybaeum). 

'  See  Gasaiod.  Va/r.  vii.  12. 

^  Epp,  ix.  44. 

•  Ibid.  ix.  116. 

*  For  the  encroachments  of  the  Bishop  of  Naples  on  the  rights  of  the 
Major  Populi,  see  Epp,  ix.  47,  58,  76. 
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Some  time  after  his  return  to  Rome  in  586,  Gregory  was  elected 
Abbat  of  St.  Andrew's  Monastery.  His  predecessor,  the 
Msximianu3  of  the  stormy  voyage,  doubtless  resigned  in  his 
favour,  feeling  himself  unfit  to  be  the  superior  of  one  who  in 
knowledge,  practical  ability,  and  personal  sanctity  was  so  far 
beyond  him.*  At  all  events,  Gregory  undertook  the  govern- 
ment of  the  community,  and  his  rule,  though  popular,  was 
characterized  by  extreme  severity.  An  authentic  anecdote  illus- 
trates the  conscientious  strictness  of  the  abbat,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  beliefs  entertained  by  Gregory 
and  his  contemporaries  concerning  the  state  of  purgatory  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  Euchariatic  Sacrifice.    The  story  is  as  follows.* 

'  Th&t  Oregory,  Bhortiy  before  bis  etection  to  tbo  pontificate,  was  &bbat  of 
bla  monastery,  is  oleat  from  the  narrative  in  Dial.  iv.  SS.  The  same  is  implied 
by  tha  story  in  Job.  Diao.  Vita  i.  10.  On  the  other  hand,  nheu  Qiogory  was 
at  Constuilinopte  MaiimiaDUB  was  abbat  (Joh.  Diac.  Vila  1.  S3),  and  Uaii- 
mianus  apparently  did  not  become  bishop  of  SyroouM  till  691  (AA.  SS.,  9 
Jun.),  (at  John  reokons  Maximianua  among  tha  fiiendB  with  whom  Gregory 
wM  intimate  after  be  became  Pope  {Vila  ii.  11),  and  it  teems  unlikely  tbsl 
GregorynouldhavB  appointed  Pater  the  Subdoaciin  his  Vicar  in  Sicily  in  590 
(Greg,  Epp.  i.  1)  if  Maiimianus  had  then  bean  Ushop  of  Syracnse,  espooially 
aa  he  conferred  the  booour  on  Maiimianus  in  Octobar  S91  [Epp.  ii.  8). 
It  aeems  probable,  then,  that  Maximiauus  rasigned  in  favour  of  Gregory. 
though,  whether  he  did  so  immediately  on  tha  tatter's  return  to  Rome,  or  at 
■ome  later  date,  we  cannot  say  for  oertain.  John  indeed  ramarka  that 
Or^ory  was  a  monk  under  the  rule  of  Maxiouauus  (Vita  \.  6),  but  John's 
>c«0UDl  of  Gregory's  mooasCic  life  is  confused,  and  Gr^ory  himself  mentions 
only  Valentio  as  his  abbat  (Dial.  iv.  21),  and  never  hints  that  be  was  subject 
to  Uaximianug.  This  silenoa  on  tha  part  of  Gregory  leads  us  to  think  that 
Maiimianus  resigned  Booa  after  Gregory's  return  to  Home,  though  be  may 
have  Dontinuad  in  office  tor  some  months  after  that  event,  and  so  have  given 
■ome  colour  of  truth  to  John's  statement. 

■  Grog.  Dial.  iv.  65 ;  ct.  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  1.  16,  16.  Tbs  story  of  Justus  la 
p«(haps  the  original  of  the  iiomewhat  similar  tale  found  in  the  Pratum 
Spirituaie  of  Moscbus  c.  193,  qnoted  by  Joh.  I>iao.  \'ila  ii.  i&, 
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There  was  in  the  monastery  a  certain  monk  named  Justus, 
who  was  skilled  in  medicine,  and  had  often  kindly  ministered 
to  Gregory  during  his  frequent  illnesses.  This  man,  having 
fallen  grievously  ill,  and  believing  himself  to  be  on  the  point 
of  death,  confessed  to  his  natural  brother,  Copiosus,  that  he 
possessed  three  golden  crowns  hidden  away  in  the  medicine- 
chest.  Gregory  was  horrified  when  he  heard  of  this,  for  he 
considered  diat  to  possess  money,  in  contempt  of  the  monastic 
law  of  poverty,  was  a  grave  sin.  He  therefore  determined  to 
make  a  signal  example  of  the  culprit,  and  sending  for  Pretiosus 
the  prior,  he  said  to  him,  "  Go  and  provide  that  none  of  the 
brethren  visit  Justus  on  his  death-bed,  nor  let  any  give  him  a 
word  of  comfort.  But  when  his  hour  is  come,  and  he  asks  for 
the  brethren,  let  his  carnal  brother  tell  him  that  all  the  monks 
detest  him  for  the  money  which  he  hid,  that  so  at  least  in  the 
hour  of  death  he  may  have  sorrow  for  his  deed,  and  his  sorrow 
may  cleanse  his  heart  from  sin.  When  he  is  dead,  his  body 
must  not  be  buried  with  the  rest  of  the  monks,  but  you  must 
make  a  grave  for  him  in  some  dung-hill,  and  cast  in  the  body 
there,  and  throw  on  the  top  the  three  crowns  he  left  behind 
him,  crying  all  together,  'Thy  money  perish  with  thee!'  and  so  put 
earth  upon  him."  Gregory's  orders  were  obeyed.  Justus  died 
in  great  agony  of  mind,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  prescribed. 
And  all  the  good  monks  were  so  excessively  scared  by  his 
dreadful  fate,  that  they  began  to  turn  out  from  their  cells  all 
manner  of  worthless  little  trifles  which  the  Bule  permitted  them 
to  keep,  fearing  lest  inadvertently  they  might  be  retaining 
something  which  would  bring  upon  them  a  similar  punishment. 

Thirty  days  after  the  death  of  Justus  the  stem  abbat  began 
to  relent  a  little.  So  he  sent  for  Prior  Pretiosus,  and  said  to 
him,  "It  is  some  time  now  since  our  departed  brother  has 
been  in  fiery  torment,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  show  him 
some  charity  and  try  if  we  can  procure  his  deliverance.  Go, 
then,  and  for  the  next  thirty  days  offer  the  Sacrifice  for  him,  so 
that  no  day  pass  on  which  the  Saving  Victim  be  not  offered 
for  his  forgiveness."  The  prior,  as  before,  carried  out  the 
abbat's  orders,  and  meanwhile  Gregory,  amid  his  other  cares, 
forgot  about  the  matter.  One  night,  however,  the  spirit  of 
Justus  appeared  to  his  brother  Copiosus,  and  being  questioned 
as  to  his  state,  replied,    '*  Hitherto  I  have  been  in  sore  case. 
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V  ic  is  well  vith  me.  for  to-day  I  received  the  00m- 
mDnion."  Copiosos  nui  to  Gr^oiy  in  gieat  joy,  and  toM  biin 
iriiat  lie  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  when  they  cuuijiored  dates 
Uiey  discovered  that  the  vision  oocuned  on  the  thirtieth  day  on 
wliich  mass  had  been  said  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  man's 
sool.  "  Thna,"  says  Gregorj-,  '■  it  was  clearly  evident  that  the 
deceased  was  delivered  ^om  lus  paniahment  by  means  of  the 
Saving  Oblation," 

To  those  who  do  not  bear  in  mittd  Gregory's  belief  lespecttng 
future  paniahment,  hia  conduct  on  this  occasion  may  well  appear 
savage  and  inhuman.  But  probably  none  of  his  contemporaries 
who  heard  the  story  would  have  r^arded  it  in  this  light  For 
a  monk  to  hoard  up  money  was  not  merely  a  violation  of  a 
monastic  regulation ;  it  was  a  violation  of  a  fundamental 
principle  of  monasticism,  and  showed  that  the  offender  had 
never  tmly  adopted  the  spirit  of  the  life  be  was  supposed  to 
lead,  and  was  therefore  deserving  of  condign  punishment  both 
in  this  world  and  the  next.  The  energetic  measures  tsken 
by  Gregory — so  men  would  argue — awakened  the  remorse  of 
the  culprit,  and  the  sorrow  of  his  dying  hours  saved  him  from 
a  sorrow  which  would  have  been  eternal'  Hence  the  romark- 
able  comment  on  the  story,  attributed  in  the  Dialogvua  to  Pet«r, 
would  probably  have  represented  the  opinion  of  most  sixth- 
century  churchmen  :  "  This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  and  extremely 
pleasant  tale ' " 

Under  Gr^ory's  rule  the  Monaster}'  of  St,  Andrew  became 
renowned  as  a  school  of  saints.  Many  men  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished  were  domiciled  within  its  walls  ^  among 
them  Maximianus  the  future  bishop  of  Syracuse  and  Papal 
Vicar  in  Sicily,  Marinianus  who  was  made  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  Sabinus  who  became  bishop  of  Gallipoli,  and  Augustino 
the  Apostle  of  England.  Of  the  less  important  monks  the 
names  of  two  are   preserved  to  us  by  Gregory  himself,  who 

'  The  best  conunentory  on  Gregory's  conduct  tow&rds  Jualus  U  tjiveii  If 
binuell,  nhen  preaching  on  Joseph's  conduct  to  his  brethren  (Horn,  in  Etttk. 
ii.  9,  f  19).  "Savertis  ad  frktres  reTertitur.  ut  crui'iatu  eorum  imiiiiiu  »  culpa 
bberuetor  ...  0  tonneata  mtaerloordlao  I  Cruci&l  et  am>t  .  .  .  Pel«rw  sal 
In  qoae  BppnrebaC  et  uod  entt ;  ostens*  miserioordia  quM  u»t  et  non 
■ppmrebst.  Sio  vlr  ianctus  (aolnus  (ratruin  et  dimisit  et  rindlcarll.  Sio  in 
vigors  clemeatiam  lenuit,  ut  dolliiquentibus  Iratrlbus  doc  sine  uliione  plus 
•liaterot  neo  nine  piet«t«  dlitrlotus." 
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relates  some  remarkable  visions  with  which  they  were 
favourecL  "  There  was  living  with  me  in  my  monastery,"  he 
writes  in  the  Dialogv^}  "  a  certain  brother  named  Antonius, 
who  daily  with  many  tears  longed  for  the  joys  of  the  heavenly 
fatherland.  While  he  meditated  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  with  strong  fervour  of  desire, 
he  sought  to  gain  from  them  not  words  of  knowledge,  but  tears 
of  penitence,  that  his  soul,  roused  and  inflamed  by  their  holy 
influence,  might  leave  the  things  of  earth  and  soar  in  contem- 
plation to  the  heavenly  country.  To  him  it  was  said  in  a  vision 
of  the  night,  '  Make  ready  and  depart,  for  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded thee.'  And  when  he  answered  that  he  had  no  means 
wherewith  to  make  the  journey,  he  heard  at  once  the  reply, 
'K  thou  art  thinking  of  thy  sins,  they  are  forgiven  thee.' 
This  he  heard  once,  and  while  he  still  trembled  with  great  awe, 
on  another  night  he  was  again  admonished  in  the  same  words. 
Then  five  days  later  he  was  attacked  with  fever  and  died,  while 
all  the  brethren  wept  and  prayed  around  him."  A  similar* 
story  is  related  of  a  young  monk  named  John,  who,  falling  sick, 
beheld  in  a  vision  an  old  man  come  to  him  and  touch  him  with 
a  wand,  saying,  "  Sise  up,  for  thou  shalt  not  die  of  this  sickness ; 
but  prepare  thyself,  for  thou  art  not  long  for  this  world."  Though 
the  phjrsicians  had  given  him  up,  John  recovered,  and  for  two 
years  served  God  with  great  devotion.  Then  one  day,  after  he 
had  been  assisting  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  brethren,  he  fancied 
that  he  heard  his  name  called  from  the  newly  filled  grave.  Ten 
days  afterwards  he  sickened  of  an  ague  and  departed  this  life. 

The  biographer  John  the  Deacon  has  several  stories  of 
miraculous  events  which  occurred  in  St.  Andrew's — how  a 
monk  who  had  committed  a  theft  was  tormented  by  a  demon 
tmtil  he  confessed;  how  another,  who  meditated  flight,  was 
checked  by  a  vision  of  an  old  man  who  set  a  black  dog  at  him ; 
how  a  third,  who  entertained  a  similar  design,  was  vexed  by  a 
demon  whenever  he  attempted  to  enter  the  oratory ;  how  two 
monks,  who  escaped  and  hid  in  some  crjrpts  near  the  Flaminian 
GratCy  were  discovered  by  means  of  the  horses  of  the  pursuers, 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  pass  the  spot.^  But  these  events, 
however  we  explain  them,  did  not  take  place  during  the  period 
of  Gregory's  residence;   for  the  same  stories  are  related  by 

^  Qreg.  Dial  iv.  47.  *  Joh.  Diac.  VUa  1 11-14. 
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Gregory  himself  when  Pope,  and  he  gives  them  on  the  authority 
of  the  abbat  of  the  monastery,' 

While  Gr^ory  occupied  himself  with  matters  of  discipline 
and  rdigious  observance,  he  did  not  n^lect,  or  allow  his  monks 
to  neglect,  the  study  of  sacred  leamii^.  Much  of  his  own  spare 
time  was  spent  in  meditating  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  educate  his  brethren  in  divine  knowledge 
by  delivering  a  series  of  informal  lectures,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  expounded  the  greater  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, viz.  the  Heptateuch,  the  Books  of  Kings,  the  Prophets, 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon.*  A  diligent 
young  student  named  Claudius  took  shorthand  notes  of  these 
lectorea,  which  he  afterwards  transcribed  in  full,  with  a  view 
to  publication.  Gregory,  however,  finding  that  his  words  had 
been  greatly  misrepresented,  requested  tliat  all  the  copies 
should  be  sent  to  him  for  correction.^  But  if,  as  seems  probable, 
he  intended  to  revise  and  publish  them,  he  never  found  time  to 
execute  his  purpose.  The  extant  Commentaries  on  the  First 
Book  of  Kings  and  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  can  scarcely  be  by 
his  hand.  The  former,  at  any  rate,  probably  belongs  to  a  much 
later  date,  though  it  is  just  possible  that  the  latter  was  based 
on  the  notes  of  Gregory's  lectures  taken  fay  Claudius,* 

'  Greg.  E^,  xi.  SG. 

*  U  is  romarkable  tb»t  Gregory,  who  coimnoiited  npon  bo  many  parta  of 
tbe  Bible,  never  Beema  to  have  eiponndad  &□;  ol  the  Bplstles  or  tbe  Acts  of 
Ihe  AposUae.  ThU  was  doubtless  due  p&rtly  to  the  exiateiice  of  good  com- 
roentarles  on  these  books,  but  alao  parti;  h>  Gregory's  love  of  &llegoriziD|;. 
which  could  not  ao  well  be  gratified  in  dealing  mth  the  Epistles. 

'  Greg.  Epp.  iJL  6 :  "  Praeterea  quia  isdem  cam^mua  quondam  lilius 
meui  Claudius  aliqua  me  loquente  de  provorbiis,  da  cauticis  canticorum.  ds 
propbetis,  de  Ubris  quoque  r^um  et  de  eptatico  audierat,  quae  ego  soripto 
tradere  piae  infinnitate  son  potui,  ipse  ea  suo  aonau  diotavit.  ue  oblivione 
depenrnD  t,  ut  apto  tempore.haeo  eadem  mihi  inferret  et  emeodatiusdictareutuo 
Quae  cum  mihi  legisset.  inveiii  diotomm  moorum  sensum  valde  iuutiliua  fuisse 
perrautatum.  Unde  necesae  eat,  ut  tua  experientia  onini  excusatione  atque 
mora  ceasaute  ad  eiua  mouBslarium  accedat,  conveuire  fratras  tscist  et  sub 
omili  veritato,  quantascunque  de  diversis  scriptuiae  cartulaa  datulit,  ad 
medium  deducant,  quas  tu  auacipe  et  mihi  celerrime  trausmitte."  (Compare 
Joh.  Diac,  Vita  iv.  70.) 

'  For  a  disousaion  aa  to  the  authorship  of  these  works,  see  Migne  P.  h. 
lixix.  9-19, 167-172.  The  Benedictine  editors  do  not  suooeed  in  coofoting  tbe 
argiunenta  ol  GnssanvUbkeus,  nbo  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  Com- 
mentary on  Kings  cannot  with  any  likelihood  be  attributed  to  Gregory 
binuell.   Theii  own  view,  that  it  was  the  work  of  Claudius,  is  act  supported  by 
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One  important  literary  undertaking,  however,  Gregory  com- 
pleted at  this  time.  This  was  the  editing  of  the  lectures  on  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  he  had  delivered  in  Constantinople.  In 
the  dedication,  addressed  to  his  friend  Leander  of  Seville, 
Gr^ory  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  com- 
position of  the  book.  '(When  I  was  in  Constantinople,"  he 
writes,^  "  it  seemed  good  to  the  brethren  and  to  you,  my  friend, 
to  uige  me  to  explain  the  Book  of  the  blessed  Job,  and  to 
lay  open  the  deep  mysteries  it  contains,  so  far  as  the  Truth 
should  inspire  me  with  the  power  of  doing  so.  ^nd  you  laid 
this  additional  charge  upon  me,  that  I  should  not  only  unravel 
the  words  of  the  history  in  their  all^orical  sense,  but  that  I 
should  also  turn  the  allegorical  sense  into  a  moral  exercis^and 
(what  was  still  harder)  crown  the  several  meanings  with  testi- 
monies, and  when  those  testimonies  were  difficult  to  understand, 
that  I  should  disentangle  them  also  by  an  additional  explanation. 
At  first  I  despaired,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work.  But 
then  I  raised  my  hopes  to  Him  who  rriade  the  tangiies  of  them  that 
cannot  speak  eloquent,  and  who  hath  marked  the  undistinguish- 
able  brute  brayings  of  an  ass  with  the  intelligible  measures  of 
human  speech.  So  I  took  courage,  and  though  the  life  of  those 
to  whom  I  was  compelled  to  give  my  interpretation  was  far 
beyond  me,  yet  I  thought  it  no  harm  that  the  leaden  pipe 
should  supply  streams  of  water  for  the  service  of  men.  Where- 
upon without  delay  I  delivered  the  former  parts  of  the  book  in 
the  presence  of  the  brethren  assembled  to  hear  me,  and  in  the 
latter  part,  finding  that  I  had  time  then  at  my  disposal,  I  used 
dictation.  Finally,  when  I  had  more  time,  I  corrected  and 
arranged  in  books  all  that  had  been  taken  down  as  I  delivered 
it  in  lecture,  adding  much,  omitting  a  little  and  leaving  some 
as  it  was.  For  when  I  was  giving  the  second  part  by  dictation 
I  at  the  same  time  carefully  considered  the  style  of  the  first 
part,  harmonizing  the  two  styles  into  a  consistent  whole.  I 
must  admit,  however,  that  I  have  left  the  third  portion  of  the 
work  for  the  most  part  as  I  delivered  it  by  word  of  mouth, 

oonvinoing  eyidenoe.  The  oase  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
more  doubtful,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  was  indeed  the  composition 
of  Claudius  based  on  notes  of  Gregory's  lectures.  At  any  rate,  the  work  is 
mentioned  by  ndefonsus,  and  cited  by  Paterius,  and  it  was  probably  published, 
if  not  daring  Gregory's  lifetime,  at  least  soon  after  his  death. 
■  Greg.  E]pp,  v.  63a. 
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because  the  brethren,  by  drawing  away  my  attention  to  other 
UiiDga,  prevented  my  correcting  it  with  any  degree  of  exactness." 
Respecting  the  method  of  his  exposition,  Gregory  further  writes: 
"  Ton  must  know  that  there  are  some  parts  which  we  explain 
historically,  i)thers  we  search  out  by  allegory,  investigating  the 
symbolical  meaning,  in  others  we  open  out  only  moral  lessons,  ' 
allegorically  conveyed,  while  there  are  some  few  which  we 
discuss  with  specLil  care  in  all  these  ways  together,  exploring 
them  by  a  threefold  method.'  For  iirat  we  lay  the  foundations 
in  history ;  then,  by  pursuing  a  symbolical  sense,  we  erect  an 
intellectual  edifice  to  be  a  stronghold  of  faith ;  and  lastly,  by 
the  grace  of  moral  instruction,  we  as  it  were  paint  the  fabric 
with  fair  colours.*  .  .  For  the  Word  of  God  both  exercises  the 
understanding  of^the  wise  by  its  deeper  mysteries,  and  also  by 
its  superficial  lessons  nurses  the  simple-minded.  It  presents 
openly  that  wherewith  the  little  ones  may  be  fed ;  it  keeps 
in  secret  that  whereby  men  of  loftier  range  may  be  rapt  in 
admiration.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  river  both  shallow  and 
deep,  in  which  the  lamb  may  find  a  footing  and  the  elephant 
float  at  large."  Gregory  concludes  his  dedicatory  epistle  with 
an  apology  for  the  style.  He  pleads  that  the  book  was  composed 
when  he  was  labouring  under  illness.  "  For  many  a  long  year 
I  have  been  afflicted  with  frequent  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  the 
powers  of  my  stomach  are  so  broken  that  I  am  always  in  bad 
health.  I  also  suffer  irom  a  constant  succession  of  slow  fevers." 
These  bodily  ailments  have  afiected  to  some  extent  his  in- 
tellectual powers.  '((For  what  is  the  body  but  the  organ  of  the 
mind  %  Bowever  proficient  a  musician  may  be,  he  cannot 
extract  melody  from  an  instrument  which  is  out  of  order. 
Only  grating  sounds  proceed  from  a  cracked  pipe."  Not  that 
Gregory  troubled  himself  about  an  ornate  and  polished  style, 
H©  writes :  "  I  beg  that  in  going  through  this  work  you  will 
not  look  for  the  foliage  of  eloquence,  for  by  the  Sacred  Oracles 
commentators  are  expressly  debarred  from  the  vanity  of  empty 
wordiness,  in  that  it  is  forbidden  to  plant  a  grove  in  the  temple 
of  God.     And  we  all  know  that  when  a  rank  crop  shows  stalks 

'  PbiiI.  Dioc,  7tla  B,  writes  :  "  Eundem  librum  quomodo  iuxta  litterun 
IntoUigenduB,  qualltec  nd  Cbciati  ecclBsiooquo  sacnunanta  referendus,  quo 
■eoBU  unioiiiqua  fldelium  sil  aptandos,  per  trigmta  quiaque  libroruin  seriem 
miruida  ratloue  petdocuit." 

VOL.  1,  p 
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that  abound  in  leaves,  the  grains  of  the  ears  are  least  filled  and 
swelling.  Therefiote  I  have  not  condescended  to  observe  that 
art  of  speaking,  ^Hiiidi  is  conveyed  by  roles  of  worldly  training, 
for,  as  the  tenoor  of  this  epistle  will  show,  I  do  not  avoid 
collisions  of  m^adsm  or  confusion  of  barbarisms,  and  I  despise 
the  observance  of  the  position,  iosto^  or  government  of  pre- 
positions. For  I  accoont  it  very  nnseemly  to  salmiit  the  words 
of  the  Divine  Oracle  to  the  roles  of  Donatos.''  With  this  frank 
repudiation  of  literary  elegancies,  the  aostere  commentator  con- 
dodes  his  dedicatioiL 

flhe  Magna  Moralia,  or  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  is  a 
veiy  remaricable  wori^  and  a  vmtable  tzeasore-honse  of  sixth- 
centory  theology  and  ethu^  ^It  is  divided  into  thirty-five 
books,  and  was  originally  edited  in  six  volumes.  The  theology 
therein  expounded  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  Third 
Book  of  the  present  biography.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
as  a  Commentary  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  the  Magna 
Moralia  is  well-ni^  worthless.  Gr^ory  read  the  Book  of  Job 
in  Latin,  partly  according  to  the  older  and  partly  according  to 
the  later  version.  (Of  the  original  language  he  knew  nothing ; 
of  Oriental  manners  and  modes  of  thought  he  had  no  conception. 
He  never  seems  to  have  realized  that  the  book  was  a  poem,  or 
to  have  made  the  sli^test  allowance  for  poetical  expressions, 
images,  and  metaphors!|  He  understood  it  all  with  gross  literal- 
q^^  And  yet  at  the  same  time  beneath  the  letter  he  discovei^, 
orCemcied  that  he  discovered,  a  wealth  of  esoteric  meaning.  As 
Mflman  says :  "  The  Book  of  Job,  according  to  Gregory,  com- 
prehended in  itself  all  natural,  all  Christian  theology,  and  all 
morals,  fit  was  at  once  a  true  and  wonderful  history,  an 
all^ory  containing  in  its  secret  sense  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  Christian  sacraments,  and  a  moral  philo- 
sophy applicable  to  all  mankind."  %n  other  words,  each  paragraph 
of  the  book  was  to  Gr^ory  merely  a  p^  on  which  to  hang 
disquisitions  on  gll  manner  of  subjects — theological,  philoso- 
phical, and  moraU  The  poem  was  the  running  text  of  a  series 
of  sermons,  many  of  them  very  much  off  the  point. 

The  form  of  the  book  disgusts  the  modem  reader.  It  is 
not  the  style  of  writing — the  rudeness  of  which  was  perhaps 
exaggerated  by  Gregory  in  his  dedication-^^  much  as  the 
endless  allegorizing,  the  twisting  of  eveiy  word  and  phrase  into 
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a  symbol  of  linHfii  tivtl^  tkis  is  so  ina^nssiblT  vesRsancL^ 

AtthecnwMia<i»iM,periMpB»wiB«ieiMUgiesteJmUie«MdM^s 
ingennity  of  mterpRttiioD,  as;  for  nmiplej  when  he  inftnu 
^  that  Job's  senen  aoos  typiff  die  twetiv  vpoBS^a^  bemae  7 
expRsaes  die  tnHwiifm  of  sfarimal  gifti^aiid  is  obtained  bj 
adding  3  to  4^  wUdi  mmfaeES  vben  mnh^Iied  make  l^^or 
■biu  vie  bear  tbas  die  dnee  diMgbiws  lefveaenK  die  vvaker 
mnltitadeB  of  die  indifid  who  bdiere  in  die  Tkiairr  or  the 
duee  ovden  of  the  Chaidi  (the  deigj,  the  ^*m.immmx  ami  die 
manied);  or  vhea  wie  read  that  seren  thmwawl  die^  typify 
the  Jews  who  ba.Te  been  led  from  the  lacw  to  the  jMimm  of 
Cfiaee.  Bt  nheM  this  sysam  is  conaistently  applied  dmmgh 
thiitf-fre  books^  it  aoon  iMwanfa  intnlenUe  Henee  from  the 
eighth  ofiiiaijf  onwaids  many  attempts  bnn  been  made  to  edit 
the  Jforali  in  the  iaitm  of  CoBspfndia  or  Epiiumes^  which  dhonld 
pttauie  the  mosi  inlnahle  ptyfinns  of  the  Gommentaiiy  in  a 
haudy  and  leadable  fionn.  The  most  cdebnted  of  these 
q^itmnes  was  compiled  by  Odo  of  Chaqr.  Sndi  wmipilatinDs, 
however,  hare  inrsnablr  been  found  more  cr  less  nnsstis&ciary. 
^  wlMenr  o(iBk;i  inodoi  stnients  iB^  fini  cf  Gne.y's 
\\\w\ii\jktt  ^  there  cannot  be  the  dightewt  qaestkm  of  its  great 
popfolamy  from  &egQiy^s  time  onwaids  thioog^  the  Middle 
AgesL^P  So  soon  as  it  was  pnMiAfd  it  was  leceifed  with  im- 
mense enthosiaas.  The  arcbUshop  rf  BsTeniia,  Mamianns^ 
oxdesed  that  posdoDS  of  it  should  be  pnblidy  read  at  TsgiOa — 
a  proceeding  rf  which  GregofydiaappfOTed.  *"  I  am  not  pknaed 
to  hear  it,"  he  wrote'; '^  for  the  bG<^  is  net  a  popnlar  one,  and 
with  an  nninstnicsed  andynre  is  likely  u>  do  mcae  hazm  dian 
good.  Ten  llaiinianns  10  haTe  read  instead  the  Gmimpniaries 
on  the  Pmfans,  idiieh  are  best  adj^ited  for  mooldfng  xht  minds 
of  secular  pcpuns  u>  good  habits.  I  do  not  widi  that  in  my 
lifpiinM*  anydiii^  I  qit  bappen  to  hare  ccmposod  should 
become  goiendly  ki>yaiL"  After  Gregorys  death,  howerer, 
this  pr^rtMy  was  ressicfd.  Qlie  Jfi^iui  JF>rx.-M  heramp  a 
faTomite  text-book  of  Cluisdan  docsdne.^  Uanoscripts  were 

*  Hfr,  for  frmrrr.  Ij»&rt'f   -.yTVa:  Hm  Tw  Hiaaar.  40^ :  *-  la  qmboi 


in 
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multiplied,  epitomes  compUed ;  by  the  twelfth  centnry  numerous 
translations  had  been  made  and  circulated,  and  for  the  next  five 
or  six  hundred  years  the  commentary  was  r^arded  as  indispen- 
sable for  every  well-famished  theological  library.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  at  the  success  of  the  work.  Hie  Magna  Moralia  is  a  mine 
of  theology,  and  the  unambiguous  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  the 
dogmas  are  dealt  with  commended  it  to  many  who  were  unable 
to  follow  the  subtle  reasonings  of  Augustine.  Hence  it  soon 
became  a  standard  authority,  and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
there  was  perhaps  no  work  on  theology  more  generaUy  esteemed 
or  more  diligently  studied. 

It  is  probably  to  this  period  of  Gregory's  life  that  we  must 
refer  the  celebrated  incident  of  the  meeting  with  the  English 
slave-boys  in  the  Boman  market-place.^  In  our  remote  island 
of  the  northern  sea  much  fighting  had  been  going  on.  Aella, 
king  of  Northumbrian  Deira,  had  been  struggling  successfully  to 
establish  his  supremacy  over  the  neighbouring  Bemicians.  In 
these  wars  many  captives  had  been  taken  on  both  sides,  who, 

^  The  referenoes  for  this  incident  are  S.  OaXlen  Life  9 ;  Bfteda  JJ.  E, 
ii.  1 ;  PauL  Diac.  Vita  17 ;  Job.  Diao.  Vita  i.  21.  A  very  oormpt  version  of 
the  story  wiU  be  found  in  Ethelwerd  Chron,  ii.  1.  The  story  represents  an 
BSnglisb  tradition  (5.  QdUen  Life,  **  Est  igitur  fideliom  narratio  .  .  . " ;  Baeda, 
*'  Nee  silentio  praetereunda  opinio,  quae  de  beato  Gregorio  traditione  maiorom 
ad  no6  usque  perlata  est  .  .  .").  Paul  and  John  copy  from  the  KwglUh 
authorities.  Gregory  himself  nowhere  alludes  to  the  incident;  and  it  is 
strange  that,  if  he  was  reaUy  fond  of  punning  on  names,  he  does  not  indulge 
his  fancy  in  his  familiar  letters  (see,  however,  Dial,  ii.  Proleg. :  *<  gratia 
Benedictus  et  nomine  ** ;  and  possibly  Epp,  iii.  52).  On  the  whole,  the  evidence 
appears  to  be  too  weak  to  establish  the  historical  truth  of  the  story,  although 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  conjecture  that  Gregory  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  English  tlirough  some  slaves  offered  for  sale  in  Bome.  As 
regards  the  alleged  date  of  the  incident,  the  S,  CkUlen  Life  10,  and  Job.  Diac. 
Vital,  22,  place  it  in  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  L  (574-678) ;  Paul.  Diao.  Vita  19 
places  it  in  that  of  Pelagius  U.  (578^590).  As  Gregory  was  in  Oonstantinople 
between  579  and  586,  the  incident,  if  historical,  must  have  occurred  either  (1) 
574-579,  or  (2)  586-588,  which  last  was  the  year  of  King  Aella's  death.  I  am 
inclined  to  favour  the  later  date,  because  (a)  the  S,  Oallen  Life,  which  places 
the  event  in  the  pontificate  of  Benedict,  seems  to  confuse  Benedict  with 
Pelagius  n.,  speaking  of  the  former  as  Gregory*s  '*  precessorem  pontificatus 
Bui "  ;  (6)  this  confusion  was  remarked  and  rectified  by  Paul ;  (c)  John's 
mistake  arose  through  a  careless  reading  of  the  8,  OaUen  Life,  in  which  he 
found  the  name  Benedict,  but  did  not  observe  the  author's  confusion  of  Benedict 
with  Pelagius ;  (<2)  Gregory  at  the  earlier  date  can  scarcely  have  been  a  per- 
sonage of  such  importance  and  notoriety  as  to  create  a  panic  in  Bome  by 
reason  of  his  departure. 
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according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  were  either  killed  or  sold 
into  slavery.  Thus  it  chanced  that  some  time  between  the 
years  686  and  588,  some  English  boys,  subjects  of  Aella — ^three 
in  number,  according  to  the  Canterbury  tradition — were  publicly 
offered  for  sale  by  some  Jew  merchant  in  the  market-place  at 
Bome.^  It  happened  that  on  that  day  Abbat  Gregory,  with 
a  few  of  his  monks,  was  passing  through  the  Forum,  and  was 
struck  with  admiration  on  beholding  the  white  skin  and  golden 
hair  of  the  handsome  slaves.  He  stopped  and  asked  the  slave- 
dealer  whence  they  came.  The  Jew  replied  that  they  had  been 
brought  from  Britain,  where  all  the  people  had  fiEur  complexions 
like  them.  On  further  interrogation  he  added  that  they  were 
pagans.  Gregory  sighed  deeply  and  exclaimed,  "Alas!  alas! 
that  beings  with  such  bright  faces  should  be  slaves  of  the  prince 
of  darkness !  that  with  outward  form  so  lovely  the  mind  should 
be  sick  and  void  of  inward  grace  I "  Then  followed  the  famous 
dialogue.  "  What  is  the  name  of  their  nation  ? "  "  Angles." 
''  Good,"  quoth  the  abbat,  **  they  have  the  faces  of  angels,  and 
should  be  co-heirs  with  the  angels  in  heaven.  From  what 
province  do  they  come  ? "  **  From  Deira."  "  Deira !  Yea,  verily ; 
they  shall  be  saved  from  God's  ire,  and  called  to  the  mercy  of 
Christ.  How  call  you  the  king  of  that  country  ? "  ''  Aella." 
**  Then  must  Alleluia  be  sung  in  Aella's  land." 

fThe  ptmning  ^  abbat  returned  to  his  monastery.  But  the 
affair  did  not  end  in  mere  word-playj  The  bright  faces  of  the 
English  lads  haunted  him,  and  at  length  he  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  leading  a  mission  himself  into  their  distant  unknown 
country.®     He    went,  therefore,  to    Pelagius,  and    earnestly 

*  Baeda  is  the  first  to  call  them  slaves ;  the  S.  OcUlen  Life  does  not  so 
represent  them :  '*  Est  narratio  .  .  .  Bomam  venisse  quidam  de  nostra  natione 
forma  et  crinibus  candidati  albis.  Quos  cum  audisset  venisse,  lam  dilezit 
vidisse  .  .  .  Quos  quidam  pulchros  fuisse  pueros  dicmit,  quidam  vero  crispos 
iuvenes  et  decoros  "  (c.  9).  According  to  this  account,  Gregory  addressed  the 
Angles  directly. 

*  For  similar  punning  on  names,  compare  Baeda  H,  E.  ii.  15  (Felix) ;  iii.  2 
(Hefenfeth) ;  Hist.  Abb,  §  1,  p.  364  (Benedict) ;  Golumbanus  Epp.  1,  5  (Leo. 
Vigilius) ;  Adamnan.  Vita  Columb<ie  ii.  89  (labranus) ;  Paul.  Diac.  Vita 
Qreg.  1 ;  Job.  Diac.  Vila  i.  2  (Gregorius). 

*  Very  little  seems  to  have  been  known  of  Britain.  See  the  notice  in 
Procopius  BeU.  Ooth.  iv.  20,  and  the  curious  fable  there  recounted  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  which  Gallic  fishermen  were  in  the  habit  of  transporting 
to  Britain  by  night  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour. 
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entreated  him  to  sanction  the  undertaking.  The  Pope  was 
reluctant,  but  gave  his  consent ;  and  so  one  morning,  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  Gregory,  accompanied  by  a  few  monks,  stole  out 
of  the  gate  of  Some  and  set  forward  on  his  long  journey  to  the 
north.  It  was  not  fated,  however,  that  Gregory  should  himself 
set  foot  in  Britain.  On  the  third  day  after  his  departure  the 
little  band  halted  for  a  rest.  The  monks  disposed  themselves 
for  a  quiet  siesta,  and  Gregory,  withdrawing  a  little  apart,  took 
out  a  roll  of  the  Scriptures  and  began  to  read.  Suddenly  a 
grasshopper  alighted  on  the  open  page,  and  this  trifling  incident 
appeared  to  the  abbat  to  be  a  Heaven-sent  omen.  ''Ecce 
locusta !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  That  means, '  Loco  sta.'  Know,  my 
friends,  that  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  this  journey." 
Almost  as  he  spoke  messengers  arrived  in  hot  haste  from  Pope 
Felagius,  with  imperative  orders  to  Gregory  to  return  without 
delay.  It  seems  that  the  people  of  Bome  had  taken  the 
departure  of  their  favourite  very  ill.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of 
it  they  flocked  in  great  excitement  to  the  Lateran,  and  b^an 
to  upbraid  the  Pope  with  terrible  cries:  "Ah,  Apostolic,* 
what  hast  thou  done  ?  Thou  hast  offended  Peter.  Thou  hast 
destroyed  Bome."*  Terrified,  Pelagius  at  once  despatched 
messengers  to  recall  the  people's  idol,  ordering  them,  if  necessary, 
even  to  use  force  to  bring  him  back.  But  Gregory,  when  he 
read  the  Pope's  letter,  made  no  attempt  to  rebel,  and  returned 
quietly  to  the  city  which  was  to  be  henceforth  his  home.* 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  forget  the  English.  He  treasured  up 
his  missionary  design  until  he  could  put  it  into  execution  at  a 
later  date  and  by  other  hands. 

'  The  title  "  Apostolicus  "  from  about  the  ninth  century  was  restricted  to 
the  Pope.  The  OouncU  of  Bheims,  a.d.  1049,  decreed  "  quod  solus  Bomanae 
sedis  Pontifez  universalis  ecolesiae  primas  esset,  et  Apostolicus  " ;  and  Adam 
Scotus  (Migne  P.  L.  czviii.  894)  says :  "  Ipsi  quippe  sunt  principales,  et  Tn^'riTni 
sedis  apostolicae  in  ecclesia'  Bomana  successores;  unde  et  ipsos  specialiter 
apostolicos  sancta  ecclesia  vocare  consuevit."  Before  the  ninth  century  the 
word,  used  as  an  epithet,  was  applied  to  any  bishop. 

'  S,  (fallen  Life^  10 :  "  Unde  tale  dicitur  condictum  fecisse  (populus),  ut 
se  in  tres  partes  divideret  iuxta  viam  qua  profectus  est  ad  ecclesiam  sancti 
Petri  pontifez.  Unaquaque  autem  pars  eo  transiente,  sic  proclamavit  ad 
eum :  '  Petrum  ofiendisti,  Bomam  destruzisti,  Gregorium  dimisisti.'  His  ergo 
tam  terribiliter  tercio  audiens,  concite  post  missis  legatis  fecit  eum  revert!.'* 

>  S,  QaUen  Life,  10 ;  Baeda  H.  E.  ii.  1 ;  Paul.  Diac.  VUa  18-20 ;  Joh. 
Diac.  Vita  i.  22-24. 
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Danug  these  years  Gregoiy  was  oocapied  with  many  things 
besides  the  caie  of  his  monastery.  He  was  the  ri^t-hand  man 
of  Pope  Fdagiiis,  idio  had  frequent  occasion  to  ccmsalt  him  on 
ecdesiairtical  matters.^  ^e  seems  also  to  haTe  served  his  master 
in  the  cqiacity  of  secretary,  jnst  as  Jerome  and  Prosper  served 
respectively  Damasos  and  Leo. '^  At  any  rate,  we  have  Pkral*s 
authority'  fiir  stating  that  he  was  the  writer  of  an  important 
letter  sent  in  Pelagins*s  name  to  the  Istrian  schismatics ;  and 
it  seems  fiddy  certain  that,  in  this  controversy  at  any  rate, 
Qtegarj  took  a  considerable  share. 

This  Schism  of  the  Three  Chapters  had  been  for  some  years 
a  source  ot  trouble  to  the  Boman  Church,  and  it  continued  to 
be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Papacy  during  the  greater  part 
of  Gregofy's  own  pontificate.  Its  origin  is  some^diat  obscure, 
but  if  we  may  believe  liberatus,  it  was  a  development  of  an 
Origenistic  dispute,  complicated  by  the  personal  jealousies  ct 
rival  churdmien.'  QLts  formal  commencement,  however,  was 
with  an  edict  published  by  Justinian  in  543  or  544,  which,  in  the 
last  three  sections  or  chapters,  condemned  the  person  and  writings 
of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  the  writings  of  Theodoret, 
bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  "which  he  published  in  defence  of  the 
heretic  Nestorius  against  the  holy  faith  and  the  first  holy 
synod  of  Ephesus  and  St.  Cyril  and  his  twelve  chapters,"  and 
lastly  "  the  impious  letter  which  Ibas  is  allied  to  have  written 
to  Maris,  the  Persian  heretic"  O  ^I^^  edict,  intended  to  con- 
ciliate theL^fooophysites  by  anathematizio^  those  who  seemed 
tainted  with  Nestorian  opinions,  greatly  scandalized  the  ortho- 
dox} For  although  the  opinions  of  Theodore  were  notoriously 
erroneous,  and  although  the  writings  of  Theodoret  and  Ibas 
unquestionably  bore  a  Nestorian  complexion,  yet  the  Fathers  of 
Chalcedon  had  restored  Theodoret  to  his  see  without  exacting 

>  In  Greg.  Ep,  iii.  66,  the  Bishop  of  RaTenna  writes  to  Gregory :  "  Sedem 
spostolicam,  quAin  antea  moribus  nunc  etiam  honore  debito  gubeniatis.'* 

-  Paul.  Diac.  H,  L,  iii.  20. 

'  Liberatus  Breviar,  23,  24.  L.  concludes  thus :  '*  Dlud  liquere  omnibus 
credo,  per  Pelagium  diaconum  et  Theodorum  Gaesareae  Cappadociae  epis- 
copum,  hoc  scandal  nm  in  ecclesiam  fuisse  ingressum.  Quod  etiam  publico 
ipse  Theodorus  clamitavit,  se  et  Pelagium  viyos  incendendos,  per  quos  hoc 
Bcandalum  introivit  in  mundum." 

*  This  edict  has  been  lost,  but  its  contents  must  have  been  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  lustiniani  Confessio  (Migne  P.  L.  Ixix.  p.  296,  9qq.), 
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from  him  a  retractation  of  his  writings  against  Cyril,  and  had 
actually  accepted  the  letter  of  Ibas  as  a  proof  of  the  writer's 
orthodoxy,  and  caused  it  to  be  formally  entered  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Council.  Hence  Justinian's  iinprovoked  attack  upon 
these  bishops  appeared  to  many  to  be  nothing  less  than  an 
assault  on  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  General  Council  itself. 

I  need  not  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  miserable  con- 
troversy which  ensued  on  the  publication  of  this  unfortiinate 
edict.  A  mere  outline  will  be  sufficient.  The  West  rose  in 
revolt.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  Illyricum,  and  particularly  in  A&ica, 
the  cry  was  raised  that  the  Fourth  Council  was  being  over- 
thrown.^ The  clamour  and  excitement  were  tremendous.  Even 
Pope  Yigilius^  great  as  were  his  obligations  to  the  Emperor, 
dared  not  append  his  signature  to  the  odious  document,  which 
was  regarded  in  Home  as  an  outrage  upon  the  Catholic  Faith. 
Justinian  was  for  the  moment  baffled :  then  he  determined  to 
carry  through  his  purpose  in  another  way,  and  summoned  the 
Pope  to  Constantinople. 

Vigilius  arrived  in  the  Imperial  city  in  January,  547.  He 
was  met  at  the  gate  by  the  Emperor,  who  kissed  him  with 
great  demonstration  of  affection,  and  even  melted  into  tears.  A 
great  concourse  escorted  the  Pope  through  the  colonnaded  streets, 
chanting  the  antiphon,  "  Ecce  advenit  dominator  dominus  "  ^ ; 
and  in  the  great  Church  of  St  Sophia  the  Patriarch  Mennas 
celebrated  in  his  presence  the  ^^acred  service  of  the  mass. 
Vigilius,  despite  these  compliments,  remained  firm  for  a  while, 
refused  to  sign  the  anathemas,  and  even  dared  to  excommunicate 
Mennas.    But  he  could  not  long  resist  the  pressure  put  upon 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  West  the  Fourth  OomioU  was  held  in 
peouUar  honour,  as  being  the  one  Ecumenical  Council  in  which  Western 
influence,  as  represented  by  the  Pope,  had  been  distinctly  predominant.  At 
Nicaea  the  Pope  had  been  hardly  named,  at  Constantinople  he  was  not  even 
represented,  at  Ephesus  the  vehemence  and  ability  of  Cyril  threw  all  others 
into  the  shade.  But  at  Chalcedon  the  legates  of  Leo  were  prominent  in  the 
discussions,  and  his  Tome  was  received  with  enthusiastic  acclamation  as 
the  exposition  of  the  orthodox  creed.  "  Such,"  cried  all  the  bishops,  *'  was 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles ;  Peter  hath  spoken  by  Leo."  The  attaclc  on  the 
Fourth  CouncU  (implied  in  the  condemnation  of  Theodoret  and  Ibas,  who  had 
been  then  received  as  orthodox)  naturally  was  particularly  objectionable  to  the 
bishops  of  the  West,  especially  as,  through  their  general  ignorance  of  Greek, 
they  were  imable  to  appreciate  the  subtle  points  of  doctrine  which  were 
brought  into  dispute. 

«  Lib.  Font.  Vita  Vigilii. 
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him,  and  so,  after  deliberatiiig  with  some  Western  bishops  who 
/were  in  the  capital,  he  pablished,  in  April,  548,a '' Indicatom,'* 
m  which,  while  dedaiing  his  adhesion  to  the  Fourth  Grenenl 
Council,  he  nevertheless  launched  a  solemn  anathema  against 
the  person  and  writings  of  Theodore,  and  the  writings  of 
Theodoret  and  Ibas/  ^This  was  the  first  recantation  of  Yigilins. 

The  effect  of  this  docoment  was  startling.  The  Western 
Chnrch  was  thrown  into  conyolsions.  Datins  of  MHan,  whom 
y  igilins  had  consulted  on  the  case,  openly  expressed  his  in- 
dignation. Facnndus,  bishop  of  Hermiana  in  Africa,  posted 
home  from  Constantinople  with  the  news,  which  was  eyeiy- 
where  received  with  horror.  Two  even  of  Vigilins's  own  deigy 
named  Bnsticns  and  Sebastian,  who  had  at  first  welcomed  the 
Pope's  decision,  now  joined  in  the  general  outciy.  tllyrionm 
mutinied,  and  a  synod  at  Carthage  in  549  formally  excom- 
municated the  renegade  Ponti£El^  Yigilius,  and  even  Justinian, 
recognized  that  in  the  excited  state  of  feeling  throuj^ut  the 
West,  it  was  imperative  that  some  concessions  should  be  made. 
A  secret  treaty  was  accordingly  arranged  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor,  by  which  the  former  was  permitted  to  withdraw 
his  declaration  on  condition  of  pronusing  to  do  all  in  his  power 
in  future  to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters. 

A  Coundl  was  now  summoned  to  deliberate  forther  on  the 
matter,  but  the  Western  bishops  refused  to  attend.  The 
unhappy  Yigilius  was  more  than  ever  embarrassed;  for  he 
could  scarcely  resist  by  himself  the  combined  authority  of 
Emperor  and  synod,  whereas,  if  he  joined  with  the  Easterns  in 
condemning  the  Three  Chapters,  he  would  inevitably  lose  the 
allegiance  of  the  West  rFor  the  moment,  however,  he  was 
rescued  from  his  difficult  position  by  the  impatience  of 
Justinian,  who,  wearied  out  vdth  delays  and  objections,  issued 
in  661,  on  his  own  plenary  authority,  a  second  edict,  condemning 
in  strong  terms  the  Three  Chapters  and  aU  their  upholders.0 

^uch  an  edict  was,  of  course,  a  flagrant  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church  to  determine  matters  of  faith,  and  even 
the  Eastern  bishops  appear  to  have  been  indignant.*\  Yigilius, 
summoning  all  his  courage,  called  a  synod  in  the  Palace  of 

'  For  some  fragments  of  the  ludicfttmn,  see  Hefele  CkmoiUtnffuMchU 
Tol.  i. 

*  Migne  P.  L,  Ixix.  p.  326,  9qq. 
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Flacidia,  at  which  the  assembled  bishops  protested  against  the 
Emperor's  action,  condemned  the  edict  and  all  who  received 
it,  and  ordered  its  removal  from  all  churches  and  public  places 
where  it  might  be  posted.  Immediately  afterwards  Yigilius 
deposed  Theodore  Ascidas,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Gappadocia, 
for  venturing  to  celebrate  mass  in  a  church  where  the  edict 
was  exhibited,  and  temporarily  excommunicated  the  Patriarch 
Mennas  and  certain  other  bishops,  because  they  countenanced 
Theodore  and  imitated  his  contumacy.^  These  sentences,  how- 
ever, were  not  published  for  the  present,  but  were  held  in 
reserva  (After  this,  Yigilius,  feeling  that  he  had  ofTended  the 
Emperor  beyond  hope  of  pardon,  fled  for  asylum  to  the 
BasUica  of  St  Peter.  Kor  had  he  miscalculated  the  extent  of 
Justinian's  resentment)  In  a  short  time  the  Praetor  arrived  at 
the  church  with  orders  to  arrest  him ;  but  Yigilius,  who  was  a 
corpulent  man,  refused  to  leave,  and  wound  his  arms  tightly 
round  a  pillar  of  the  altar.  Then  ensued  a  disgraceful  scene. 
The  soldiers  entered  the  church  with  drawn  swords,  and  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  make  the  arrest  endeavoured  to  drag 
away  the  suppliant  by  brute  force.  Some  seized  his  hair  and 
beard,  others  pulled  at  his  legs.  Yigilius,  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
clung  desperately  to  the  pillar,  which  broke  in  the  struggle,  and 
the  heavy  altar  would  have  fallen  and  crushed  him  had  not  some 
deigy  run  forward  and  held  it  up.  /  Finally  the  Pope's  pertinacity 
triumphed,  and  the  Praetor  retirea  to  get  further  instructions.^ 
Justinian  now  sent  to  Yigilius  a  deputation  of  nobles,  who 
were  commissioned  to  assure  him  of  his  personal  safety  if  he 
would  quit  the  basilica,  but  who  threatened  to  drag  him  away 
by  violence  in  case  he  refused.  The  humiliated  Pontiff  thought 
it  best  to  accept  the  terms  offered.  After  exacting  from  the 
envoys  a  solemn  oath  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writing 
that  no  evil  should  befall  him,  he  left  his  sanctuary  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Palace  of  Placidia.  Yery  soon,  however, 
he  again  had  reason  to  tremble  for  his  safety.    The  palace  was 

*  Fragmentum  damnaUonis  Theodori  (Migne,  bdx.  pp.  60-62). 

*  Vigilii  Encyclica  (Migne,  box.  p.  65) ;  Ep,  LegtUis  Francorum  (Migne, 
hdx.  p.  117) ;  Theophanes  A,  M,  6089.  The  author  of  the  Vita  Vigiiiii  seema 
to  have  heard  vague  rumours  of  this  story  (he  knows,  at  least,  of  personal 
insults  offered  to  Yigilius,  and  of  the  breaking  of  the  altar-column),  but  his 
narrative  is  exceedingly  confused,  and  he  imagined  that  the  whole  dispute  was 
about  the  restoration  of  the  Patriarch  Anthimus. 
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filled  with  men-at-Brms,  sentries  were  placed  at  all  the  doors, 
aad  the  sboats  of  soldiers  patrolling  the  passages  terrified  the 
Pope  even  in  his  bed-chambor.  Again  and  again  he  reminded 
the  ambassadors  of  their  safe  conduct,  and  bound  them  by  fresh 
oaths  of  protection,  but  in  spite  of  the  fair  assurances  he 
recfflved,  his  aituation  grew  daily  more  alarming.  The  Pope 
was  in  deadly  terror  of  assassination,  and  at  last  his  fears 
became  so  intolerable  that  he  determined  to  flee  once  more 
into  asylum.  On  the  23rd  of  December,  551,  he  managed  to 
squeeze  his  great  body  through  a  little  hole  in  the  palace  wall, 
and,  under  cover  of  darkness,  got  safe  away  to  the.sacred  and 
inviolable  sanctuary  of/St.  Euphemia  in  Chalcedon.*  \ 

Here  Vigilius  was  in  comparative  safety.  Even  Justinian 
dared  not  offer  violence  in  that  celebrated  shrine.  About  a 
month  later,  however,  on  the  28th  of  January,  he  sent  again  the 
former  envoys,  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  accept  a  safe  conduct  and 
leave  the  building.  But  Vigilius  repelled  their  overtures,  saying, 
"  I  have  fled  to  this  basilica  for  no  pecuniary  or  private  reason, 
but  only  to  end  a  scandal  to  the  Church,  which  for  our  sins  was 
known  to  the  whole  world.  If,  therefore,  that  peace  which  our 
Most  Beligious  Emperor  in  his  uncle's  time  granted  to  the  Church 
be  now  restored,  1  need  no  oaths,  but  will  come  forth  at  once. 
If  it  be  not,  I  still  require  no  oaths,  for  I  am  determined  never 
to  leave  this  basilica  imless  the  scandal  be  cut  off  from  God's 
ChoTch."  He  reminded  the  ambassadors  of  what  had  been 
done  by  the  synod  in  the  Palace  of  Placidia  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  edict  of  551,  and  he  hinted  that  if  any 
violence  was  offered  to  himself,  the  sentences  passed  on  Theodore 
and  the  rest  would  at  once  be  made  public.  Finally  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  Emperor,  warning  him  not  to  communicate  with 
the  persons  under  the  ban.     The  ambassadors  then  departed.^ 

Three  days  afterwards  Peter  the  Keferendarius  carried  to 
Vigilius  an  unsigned  letter,  "  so  full  of  outrageous  falsehoods 
and  insults"  that  the  Pope  refused  to  believe  the  messenger's 
assurance  that  it  came  from  Justinian  himself.  (^He  replied  to 
it,  however,  in  an  "Encyclica"  addi-esscd  to  the  whole  Church, 
in  which  he  professed  to  give  a  simple  and  straightforward 
account  of  the  controversy,  and  of  the  events  which  iuduced 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  Church  uf  St.  Euphemia.) 
■  Vi^]»  EncyeUea.  '  Ibid. 
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The  dispute  now  languished  for  some  months.  Vigilius 
remained  secluded  in  his  asylum.  Some  of  the  leaders  died, 
among  them  Datius  of  Milan  and  the  Patriarch  Mennas.  The 
edict  remained  posted,  and  the  West  continued  in  sullen  oppo- 
sition. At  last  Justinian,  weary  of  the  deadlock,  came  to  terms 
with  the  Pope.  yHe  withdrew  the  edict,  and  consented  to 
reserve  the  whole  question  of  the  Three  Chapters  for  the  decision 
of  a  General  CJoundl,  which  was  immediately  summoned.   J 

On  the  5th  of  May,  in  the  year  553,  (the  Fifth  General 
Council  met  in  the  south  gallery  of  the  Church  of  St.  SophiaT) 
Unfortunately,  the  bishops  of  tiie  West,  awed  by  the  fate  of 
VigiliuSy  were  afraid  to  put  in  an  appearance ;  so  that  of  the 
hundred  and  sixty-five  prelates  assembled  there  were  only 
twenty-six  who  occupied  Western  sees.  This  numerical  minority 
alarmed  Vigilius,  who  clearly  perceived  that  he  would  be  out- 
voted in  the  CoundL  Hence,  although  he  had  promised  to  be 
present  at  the  deliberations,  he  now  excused  himself,  first 
pleading  illness  and  afterwards  all^:ing  as  his  reason  the 
immense  majority  of  the  Easterns.  He  promised,  however,  to 
set  down  his  views  in  writing,  and  send  them  to  the  Emperor. 
After  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  persuade  the  Pope  to 
change  his  purpose,  and  much  time  had  been  wasted  in  futile 
negotiations,  the  Coundl  proceeded  to  business  without  him. 
The  result  of  its  deliberations  was,  of  course,  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  edict  of  Justinian  was  adopted,  the  three  disputed 
articles  were  approved,  and  the  soul  of  Theodore,  together  with 
the  writings  of  Theodoret  and  Ibas,  were  anathematized  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  assembled  Fathers.^  Meanwhile  Vigilius 
issued  a  manifesto  of  his  own.  Conjointly  with  sixteen  Western 
bishops,  he  published  a  "  Constitutum,"  in  which  he  made  a 
formal  protest  against  the  Council,  condemned  the  supporters 
of  the  disputed  articles,  and  anathematized  all  who  should 
in  future  agitate  the  question,  or  publish  or  teach  anything 
contrary  to  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  Constitutum.  In 
short,  tlie  Papal  decision  was  that  the  entire  subject  should  be 
dropped,  and  the  three  suspected  heretics  left  in  peace,  piis 
was  the  second  recantation  of  Vigilius,  or,  more  stricj^ly,  the 
recantation  of  the  recantation  embodied  in  the  ludicatuc^ 

This  insult  was  more  than  Justinian  could  endure.    Vigilius 

'  Labbe  Cone.  v.  p.  411,  s^S* 
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was  seized  and  banished  to  Proconneasus,  a  dreary  rock  near 
the  western  end  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  here  the  unfortu- 
nate Pope,  abandoned  by  all  hia  friends,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
horrors  of  despair.  He  heard  alarming  rumours  that  they  were 
preparing  to  elect  a  new  bishop  in  Rome,  and  that  his  own 
name  was  to  be  struck  out  of  the  diptychs.  His  friends,  one 
and  all,  seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  and  his  physical  health 
'  was  shattered  by  the  painful  disease  of  the  stone.  After  six 
months  of  extreme  misery  he  felt  that  he  could  suffer  thus  no 
longer.  On  the  8th  of  December,  533,  he  sent  a  letter  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Patriarch  Eutychius.  Hitherto,  he  wrote,  he 
had  been  deluded  by  the  devil's  arts,  bat  now  "  Christ  our  God, 
who  is  the  True  Light  which  the  darkness  comprehendeth  not, 
has  removed  all  confusion  from  our  mind,  and  recalled  the 
whole  world  and  the  Church  to  peaca"  He  had  goue  more 
carefully  than  before  into  the  question  of  the  Three  Chapters,  and 
a  close  study  of  the  Fathers  had  convinced  him  that  his  former 
opinions  were  mistaken.  He  was  therefore  ready  to  retract 
those  opinions,  following  the  example  of  Augustine,  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  recant  his  errors.  Me  now  coudemned  Theodore  and 
his  writings,  the  writings  of  u^eodoret  and  Ibas,  together  with 
all  such  persons  as  should  hereafter  venture  to  defend  them, 
and  he  pronounced  his  own  previous  deflnitiouB  in  favour  of 
the  heretics  to  be  null  and  void,  and  the  dperees  of  the  Fifth 
General  Council  to  be  true  and  binding.*)  [This  informal  sub- 
mission was  followed  by  another  document — the  third  and  last 
recantation  of  VigiliusN  In  this  last  "  Constitutum  "  the  vacil- 
lating Pope  retracted  Lis  previous  pronouncements,  confirmed 
the  decrees  of  the  Fifth  General  Council,  and  finally  condemned 
the  Three  Chapters."  In  reward  for  his  complacence  he  waa 
recalled  to  Constantinople,  and  aft«r  a  while  permitted  to  leave  for 
Italy.  He  died,  however,  at  Syracuse,  on  the  7th  of  Juno,  655. 
Unfortunately,  the  submission  of  Vigilius  did  not  end  the 
dispute.  The  bishops  of  the  West  still  hesitated  to  accept  the 
decrees  of  the  Fifth  General  Council.  Even  in  Italy  itself,  in  the 
provinces  of  Tuscany,  Liguria,  Venetia,  and  Istria,  there  was  much 
disaffection.  The  Archbishop  of  Milan  and  the  Patriarch  of 
AquUeia  openly  withdrew  from  communion  with  the  Eoman  See. 

'  Kp.  DecrelaUB  Vigilii  (Migne,  liii.  p.  121.  sqq.). 
'  TigiUi  CatutiltUtm  (Migne,  p.  67,  sqq.]. 
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Pope  Pekgnis  the  Fiist,  as  ve  hare  elaewfaere  noticed,  made  a 
sdennoiis  efibit  to  restore  the  broken  nnitr.  He  wrote  a  joint 
letter  to  aeven  bishops  ot  Tuscany,  reproving  them  for  their  dis- 
loyalty to  the  See  of  St  P^er,  and  quoting  Angnstine's  dicTom 
thU  "  Such  as  are  out  of  communion  with  the  bishops  oi  the 
Apostolical  Sees  are  in  a  state  oi  schism  "  He  emphatically 
asserted  his  perscMial  adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the  Four 
Geneial  ConncilB  and  to  the  Tome  of  Leo ;  and,  withont  direct' 
aUnainn  to  the  Fifth  Coondl,  he  mged  his  correspondents  to 
retom  into  nnity  with  the  Boman  Church,  and  invited  them,  if 
they  still  had  sondes,  to  come  to  Bome  and  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  his  orthodoxy  in  a  personal  interview.^  A  similar  letter 
was  poUished,  addressed  *  to  the  wiiole  People  of  God,** '  and  a 
third  and  move  explicit  statement  was  sent  to  Childebeit,  king 
of  the  Franks.'  Nor  did  Pdagius  disdain  to  caU  in  the  help 
ct  the  secular  ann.  He  wrote  in  pressing  terms  to  Narses,* 
maintaining  the  lawfulness  of  coercing  schismatics,  and  pFaying 
him  to  employ  fiotoe  to  bring  the  recalcitrant  iHshops  to 
obedience.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  P^ttridan  made 
anv  attempt  to  act  upon  the  Pope's  exh(ntatk>n. 

\iji  Northern  Italy  the  Lombard  invasion  did  more  than  the 
letters  ct  Pdagius  to  abate  the  schism.  The  conquered  part 
tt  the  country  passed,  to  a  great  extent,  beyond  the  sphere  of 
Pkpal  influence,  while  in  the  unconquered  part  a  common 
hatred  ot  the  Arian  invaders  drew  the  Catholic  clergy  together. 
Thus  in  Tuscany  and  Lignria,  though  there  was  still  some 
smouldering  discontent,  yet  the  bitterness  of  the  schism  died 
away.  \Jji  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  however,  which,  together 
with  the  coast-line  of  Venecia,  was  still  reckoned  an  Lmperial 
province,  the  feud  continued^  For  a  time,  indeed,  it  slumbered. 
Paulinus,  the  P^itriarch  of  Aqmleia,  on  the  coming  of  the 
Lombards,  removed  to  the  island  of  Grade,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Isonzo,  where  he  died  about  570.  His  successor,  Probinus, 
occupied  the  see  only  for  some  months.  Elias,  who  followed 
him,  may  possibly  have  b^;un  by  courting  the  Mendship  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bome.  At  any  rate,  there  is  some  documentary 
evidence  (thou^  its  authenticity  is  open  to  suspicion)  that  in 
579  Pelagius  the  Second  gave  his  sanction  to  the  transference 


>  Pdag.  L  Bpp.  T.  (\Iigiie  P.  L,  Ixix.  p.  396). 

»  Ibid.  yL  '  Ibid,  ix.,  xv.  •  Md.  iL 
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I  ot  tibe  metropolis  of  ihe  province  from  Aquileia  to  Grado,  now 
called  "  New  Aquileia  "  ;  and  tltia  he  would  certainly  not  have 
done  bad  the  Patriarch  maintained  to  the  full  towards  hnn  his 
former  aniinoaity. 

A  mere  cessation  of  hostilities,  however — even  granting 
that  it  occurred — did  not  satisfy  this  Pope.  He  was  determined, 
if  possible,  to  reduce  the  Istrians  to  complete  submission,  and 
to  wrest  from  them  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  Three 
Chapters.  Accordingly — probably  in  585 — Pelagius  addressed 
an  earnest  letter,'  gentle  and  persua^ve  in  tone,  to  Ellas  and 
the  bishops  of  Istria,  entreating  them  not  to  sever  themselves 
any  longer  from  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Church,  Not  a  word 
was  said  about  the  Fifth  Council,  the  real  cause  of  the  dispute ; 
bat  the  Pope  protested  in  strong  and  explicit  language  his 
complete  adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the  Four  General  CouncCa 
and  the  Tome  of  Leo,  and  then  argued  that,  as  the  schismatical 
biebops  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  or  purity  of  his 
faith,  they  were  bound  to  return  to  the  boaom  of  the  Church, 
knowing  that  those  who  were  severed  from  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Church  were  severed  from  Christ  Himself.  They  were 
reminded  that  the  faith  of  Peter  can  never  be  shaken  or  changed. 
If  they  still  entertained  any  doubts  as  to  the  Pope's  real  views, 
they  should  send  some  of  their  number  to  Rome,  and  those  who 
came  would  be  received  with  kindness  and  permitted  to  return 
whenever  they  liked. 

Elias  and  the  Istrian  bishops  sent  back  neither  submission 
nor  defimce.  They  replied  merely  with  a  formal  definition  of 
their  position  and  a  sharp  attack  on  the  Papal  policy  respecting 
the  Three  Chapters,  going  so  far  as  to  hint  at  an  anathema 
against  tlie  Pope  himself  Petagios,  notwithstanding  this  pro- 
vocation, did  not  lose  his  temper.  (In  a  second  letter,'  written 
in  the  same  mild  strain  as  the  former,  he  dwelt  still  more 
strongly  on  the  evils  of  schism,  replied  to  some  of  their  objec- 
tions, sent  them  the  genuine  records  of  the  Councils  copied 
&om  the  archives  of  the  Koman  See,  and  entreated  them  not  to 
incur  any  longer  the  danger  of  separation  from  the  Universal 
Church  on  account  of  disputes  of  such  trifling  importance,  but 
to  send  instructed  persons  as  deputies  to  Eome,  or,  if  they 
faared  the  length  and  danger  of  such  a  journey,  to  liavenna, 
*  Oreg.  Epp.  Appendix  iii.  (l).  '  Ibid.  Appendix  iii.  (3). 
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received  into  communion  by  theCSonncQ,  clearly  belonged  to  the 
cat^oiy  of  private  and  personal  concerns;  and  such  matters, 
according  to  Leo  himself,  mig^t  at  any  time  be  reconsidered. 
With  reference  to  this  argoment,  we  may  observe  that  Leo's 
limitation  of  his  assent  to  the  decrees  on  doctrine  was  made  in 
view  of  the  canon  in  honour  of  the  see  of  Constantinople. 
Gregory's  attempt  to  apply  this  reservation  to  the  case  in  hand 
is  a  ]^ece  of  somewhat  doubtful  casuistry. 

Secondly,  Gr^ory  tried  to  show  that  the  condemnation 
of  the  Three  Chapters  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Definition  of  Faith  promulgated  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 
If  that  Council  had  really  approved  all  the  writings  of  Theo- 
doret  and  Ibas,  and  consequently  of  Theodore,  with  whom 
the  two  othffls  were  in  agreement,  it  would  have  set  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  But  the  Fathers  of 
Chalcedon  and  the  schismatical  bishops  themselves  accepted 
the  CouncQ  of  Ephesus,  and  therefore  implicitly  condenmed 
all  that  was  in  opposition  to  it.  Moreover,  the  Fifth  Council 
did  not  condemn  all  Theodoret's  writings,  but  only  such  as 
were  tainted  with  Nestorianism  and  directed  against  Cyril; 
and  these  Theodoret  himself  had  implicitly  condemned  when 
he  anathematized  Nestorius. 

The  argument  that  it  is  wrong  to  condemn  the  person  of  a 
dead  man  (Theodore)  who  had  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  is  met  by  quotations  from  Augustine  and  from  the  acts 
of  the  First  Council  of  Ephesus.  The  unwillingness  of  Vigilius 
to  condemn  the  Three  Chapters,  and  the  ill  treatment  he  sufiTered 
before  consenting  to  it,  are  skilfully  urged  as  proofs  of  his  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity.  VigiUus  and  the  Western  bishops,  from  their 
ignorance  of  Greek,  were  at  first  unacquainted  with  the  errors 
contained  in  the  suspected  writings,  and  they  would  condemn 
nothing  till  t)iey  were  really  convinced  that  it  ought  to  be 
condemned.  rTheir  very  hesitation  was,  therefore,  a  reason  for 
accepting  more  readily  their  ultimate  decision.  The  Latin 
bishops  never  varied  in  their  adherence  to  the  right  faith ;  the 
only  point  on  which  for  a  time  they  were  doubtful  was  whether 
certain  writings  of  Theodore,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  were  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  faith  or  noy  There  was,  consequently,  on  their  part 
a  change  of  language,  but  never  of  principle — a  change  with 
regard  to  persons,  but  never  with  regard  to  doctrines.  Hence 
VOL.  I.  P 
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there  was  no  reason  at  all  for  bringing  a  chaige  of  inconsis- 
tency against  that  Holy  See,  which  the  whole  Chnrch  humbly 
venerated  in  the  person  qf  St.  Peter,  its  founder. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  draw  up  a  more  skilful 
defence  of  Soman  orthodoxy,  or  a  clearer  statement  of  the 
arguments  for  reunion.  To  impartial  people,  no  doubt,  it  might 
have  seemed  clear  that  no  one  who  sincerely  adopted  the 
Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  could  with  any  show  of 
reason  defend  all  the  writings  of  Theodore,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas. 
At  the  same  time,  such  persons  might  easily  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  question  in  dispute  was  far  too  petty  to  fight 
about  when  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  at  stake.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  Istrian  bishops,  a  feeling  of  personal  bitterness 
hindered  a  settlement.  Gr^ory's  arguments  made  no  impres- 
sion. The  bishops  continued  staunch  in  their  belief  that  Pope 
Vigilius  and  the  Emperor  Justinian  had  alike  behaved  badly, 
that  the  decrees  of  the  Fifth  Council  were  intended  to  impair 
the  authority  of  the  Fourth,  and  that  the  Latin  bishops  were 
only  induced  to  give  their  assent  to  them  by  violence.  Hence 
the  schism  continued. 

The  argument  of  violence  which  had  formerly  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  case  of  Vigilius  was  now  in  turn  resorted  to  by  the 
champions  of  orthodoxy.  About  588  the  Exarch  Smaragdus 
sailed  to  Grade,  seized  Severus  (who  had  succeeded  Elias  as 
patriarch)  and  three  other  bishops,  John  of  Parenzo,  Sevems 
of  Trieste,  ajpd  Vindemius  of  Cissa,  and  carried  them  oCF  to 
Bavenna.  (After  being  detained  there  for  a  year,  exposed 
the  while  to  every  kind  of  insult  and  ill  treatment,  they 
were  at  last  induced  to  commimicate  with  John,  bishop  of 
Bavenna,  who  acknowledged  the  author^^  of  the  Fifth  Council 
and  was  in  communion  with  the  Pope.)  They  were  then  per- 
mitted to  return  home ;  but  when  they  arrived  they  found  that 
neither  the  people  nor  the  other  bishops  of  the  province  would 
hold  commimion  with  them.  After  a  short  interval,  however, 
a  synod  was  held  at  Marano,  and  there  the  Patriarch  publicly 
confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  communicating  with  the 
bishop  of  Bavenna.  Perhaps  he  did  this  the  more  readily  since 
lus  persecutor,  Smaragdus,  had  become  insane  and  been  removed 
from  his  government.  At  any  rate,  after  his  confession,  Severus 
was  restored  to  communion,  and  became  once  more  the  leader 
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of  a  schism  which  seemed  aa  far  off  as  ever  from  any  turmiua- 
tJon.*  Gregory's  subseq^uent  dealings  with  the  Bcliianiatica  in 
the  time  of  his  pontificate  will  be  described  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  year  589  was  sigaalized  by  great  disasters  and  calamities 
thoughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire.  ^  In  the  East 
the  Persians  defeated  the  Roman  troops  and  captured  Martyro- 
polis,  while  the  Slaves,  who  had  been  quiet  for  a  while,  made 
a  devastating  raid  into  Thrace.)  A  great)  portion  of  the  city  of 
Antioch  was  laid  in  ruins  by  a  terrific  earthquake,  and  sixty 
thousand  lives  were  lost.  The  venerable  sanctuary  of  the 
Mother  of  God  was  destroyed,  together  with  the  bishop's  palace, 
the  bishop  himself  escaping  death  by  a  miracle.'  In  Italy  there 
was  an  extraordinary  inundation.  Throughout  Venetia,  Liguria, 
and  the  north,  the  streams  and  mountain-torrents  overflowed. 
Houses  and  farms  were  washed  away  by  the  tumultuous  waters, 
and  thousands  of  men  and  animals  were  drowned.  The  great 
post-roads  were  badly  injured  by  the  floods,  while  maiiy  of  the 
lesscET  tracks  were  entiruly  obliterated.  In  Verona  the  river 
Adige  rose,  and  threw  down  a  portion  of  the  city  walls.'  The 
Church  of  San  Zeuone  was  surroimded  by  the  ivater,  which 
swelled  up  as  high  as  the  topmost  line  of  windows  just  below 
the  roof;  but  it  is  said  that,  though  the  doors  were  open,  and 
the  flood  blocked  them  on  the  outside  like  n  solid  wall,  not  a 
drop  penetrated  the  basilica.*  (This  miracle  of  the  Hood  took 
place  in  October.  .Two  months  later  a  large  part  of  Verona  was 
destroyed  by  fire.   ) 

In  Some  the  Tiber  overflowed  its  banks,  and  a  portioa  of 
the  city  was  inundated:  several  ancient  buildings — situated 
presumably  on  the  Campus  Martius — were  thrown  down,  and 
the  granaries  of  the  Church  were  destroyed,  with  all  their  store 
of  corn.  In  the  channel  of  the  river,  it  is  recorded,  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  serpents  and  a  dragon  of  great  size  were 
borne  past  the  city  to  the  sea,  where  they  were  choked  in  the 
salt  waves,  and  polluted  all  the  shores  with  their  putrefying 
bodies.' 

One  consequence  of  this  inundation  was  that  the  pestilence 

'  Paul.  Dim.  Hitt.  Lang.  iii.  26.  '  Bvagr.  HUt.  ri. 

■  Pftul.  Diac.  B.  L.  iu.  83 ;  Lib.  Font.  Vita.  FeiagH  U. 
•  Oreg.  Dial,  iii,  19 ;  Joh.  Dine.  Vita  i.  3C. 
1»  Greg.  Tur.  H.  F.x.l;  Paul.  Diac.  Vita  10 ;  Joh,  Diao.  Vjto  i,  31-36. 
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{lues  inffuinaria),  Which  during  the  last  fifty  years  had  been 
devastating  Europe  at  intervals,  now  broke  out  in  Italy  with  ex- 
ceptional fuI7^  This  dreadful  scourge  appears  to  have  originated 
in  Egypt,  to  have  passed  thence  eastwards  over  Syria  and  Persia, 
and  so  to  have  entered  Europe,  spreading  from  the  coast-line 
inland.  It  was  remarkable  alike  for  the  rapidity  of  its  working, 
the  great  mortality  it  produced,  and  the  utter  inability  of  the 
physicians  to  cope  with  it.  Its  main  characteristics  are  known  to 
us  from  the  classical  descriptions  of  Thucydides,  Procopius,  and 
Boccaccio,^  from  which  it  appears  to  have  combined  "the  features 
of  several  modem  diseases  in  one,"  having,  for  instance,  /symp- 
toms in  common  with  typhus  fever  and  with  the  more  msQignant 
forms  of  measles  and  small-pox.*^  Gibbon's  accoiint  of  the 
malady,  based  on  that  of  Procopius,  is  worth  repeating.  The 
majority  of  the  sufferers,  he  says,'  "  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets, 
in  their  usual  occupations,  were  surprised  by  a  slight  fever;  so 
slight,  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulse  nor  the  colour  of  the 
patient  gave  any  signs  of  the  approaching  danger.  The  same, 
the  next,  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  declared  by  the  swelling 
of  the  glands,  particularly  those  of  the  groin,  of  the  arm-pits, 
and  under  the  ear ;  and  when  these  buboes  or  tumours  were 
opened,  they  were  found  to  contain  a  coal,  or  black  substance, 
of  the  size  of  a  lentiL  K  they  came  to  a  just  swelling  and 
suppuration,  the  patient  was  saved  by  this  kind  and  natural 
discharge  of  the  morbid  humour.  But  if  they  continued  hard 
and  dry,  a  mortification  quickly  ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  was 
conmionly  the  term  of  his  life.  The  fever  was  often  accompanied 
with  lethargy  or  delirium ;  the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered 
with  black  pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  immediate 
death;  and  in  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an  erup- 
tion, the  vomiting  of  blood  was  followed  by  a  mortification  of 
the  bowels.  To  pr^nant  women  the  plague  was  generally 
mortal ;  yet  one  infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother, 
and  three  mothers  survived  the  loss  of  their  infected  foetuses. 
Touth  was  the  most  perilous  season,  and  the  female  sex  was 
less  susceptible  than  the  male ;  but  every  rank  and  profession 
were  attacked  with  indiscriminate  rage,  and  many  of  those  who 

'  See  the  reforenoes  in  Jowett's  Thticydidea  ii.    pp.  143-155 ;  add  also 
Agathias  Hist.  ▼.  10. 

•  Gibbon  Decline  and  FaU  c.  43, 
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eacaped  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech,  without  being 
secure  from  a  return  of  the  disorder." 

Among  the  most  distressing  features  of  the  malady  were 
the  visions  and  hallucinations  which  distracted  the  frenzied 
imagination  of  the  sufferers.'  Men  fancied  that  they  saw 
ghastly  spectres  stalking  tlirough  the  streets  and  striking  with 
their  hands  those  who  were  destined  to  die.  Ineffaceable 
marks  appeared  upon  tiie  houses  or  the  clothes  of  the  doomed 
persons,  and  the  arrows  of  divine  wrath  were  seen  visibly 
darting  down  on  them  from  heaven.  The  air  resounded  with 
the  braying  of  unseen  trumpets,  and  the  voices  of  the  dead  were 
heard  calling  their  friends  to  join  them.  Those  who  experienced 
these  phantasms  sickenwl  and  died,  not  always  immediately 
hut  generally  within  three  or  four  days.  Certain  who  hod  been 
brought  to  the  point  of  death,  but  had  subsequently  recovered, 
related  strange  visions  which  they  had  witnessed  iu  their  sick- 
ness, A  soldier,  for  instance,  who  had  lain  for  some  time 
to  all  appearance  lifeless,  imagined  that  his  soul  left  the  body 
and  came  to  a  black,  smoky  river,  which  emitted  an  intolerable 
stench,  and  which  was  spanned  by  the  bridge  of  th«  dead.  On 
the  further  side  of  the  stream  were  pleasant  meadows  fragrant 
with  flowers,  amid  which  were  companies  of  men  apparelled  in 
white.  Many  separate  mansions  were  also  there,  all  shining 
with  brightness  and  light,  and  there  was  one  house  being  built 
especially  magnificent,  the  bricks  whereof  appeared  to  be  of 
gold ;  but  whose  it  was  he  knew  not.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river  also  were  certain  houses,  but  some  of  them  were  touched 
by  the  noisome  vapour  which  rose  trom  the  ditch.  Now,  the  dead 
who  desired  to  cross  the  bridge  were  subject  to  the  following 
trial.  If  a  wicked  man  attempted  to  go  over,  he  fell  down  into 
the  dark  and  foul-smelling  waters ;  but  those  who  were  just 
and  unhindered  by  sin  passed  over  easily  to  the  pleasant 
places  beyond.  As  the  dreamer  watched  he  beheld  Peter,  the 
merciless  steward  of  the  Pope,  thrust  into  the  most  filthy  place, 
where  he  was  boimd  down  by  a  great  weight  of  iron  in  punish- 
ment for  his  former  cruelty  ;  a  certain  presbyter  whom  he  knew, 
however,  crossed  the  bridge  with  great  security,  inasmuch  as  his 

■  It  has  been  remarked  that  this  is  a  mediaeval  trait.  "  the  plague  of 
the  age  ol  PericleK  was  not  accompaDied  b;  spectral  apparitiotia,  or  nt  least  the 
ntioual  Thueydidea  does  aot  oondeBcend  to  record  auoli  puerilities." 
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life  had  been  good  and  upright.  After  the  presbyter,  one 
Stephen,  a  smith,  assayed  to  go  over,  but  his  foot  slipped  and 
he  hung  half  on,  half  ofiT  the  bridge.  Then  certain  firightful 
men  rose  out  of  the  river  and  tried  to  drag  him  downwaids  by 
the  legs,  but  some  others  in  white  robes  and  with  beautiful 
fiEtces  strove  to  carry  him  up  by  the  arms.  And  while  the  good 
and  evil  spirits  contended  together  over  Stephen,  the  soul  of 
the  dreaming  soldier  returned  to  his  body,  so  that  he  never 
knew  the  end  of  the  matter.^ 

Again,  in  Gr^ory's  own  monastery  there  was  a  boy  named 
Theodore,  who  had  always  been  incorrigibly  bad.  ''  He  could 
not  bear  that  any  one  should  speak  a  word  to  him  for  the 
welfare  of  his  souL  He  would  neither  do  nor  listen  to  anything 
that  was  good.  With  oaths,  with  angry  words,  with  scornful 
laughter,  he  used  to  protest  that  he  would  never  adopt  the  habit 
of  the  holy  life."  This  youth,  being  stricken  with  the  plague, 
and  being  seemingly  at  the  last  gasp,  called  out  suddenly  to  the 
brethren  who  were  praying  round  his  bed,  "  Depart,  depart !  I 
am  given  over  to  a  dragon  to  be  devoured,  and  he  cannot  devour 
me  because  you  are  here.  He  has  already  swallowed  my  head ; 
let  him  alone,  that  he  may  not  torture  me  longer,  but  may  do 
what  he  has  to  do.  If  I  am  given  up  to  be  devoured  by  him, 
why  should  you  cause  me  the  suffering  of  this  delay  ?  "  The 
frightened  monks  said,  ''What  meanest  thou,  brother?  Sign 
thyself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross."  But  he  with  terrible  cries 
replied,  "  I  wish  to  sign  myself,  but  cannot.  I  am  fettered  by 
the  coils  of  the  dragon."  The  monks  thereupon  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  redoubled  their  prayers ;  and  in  a 
little  while  the  sick  boy'suddenly  cried  out,  ''  Thank  God,  the 
dragon  to  whom  I  was  given  up  has  fled,  for  he  could  not  abide 
your  prayers.  Pray  now  for  my  sins,  because  I  am  ready  to  be 
converted  and  to  quit  the  secular  life  entirely."  In  the  end  the 
youth  recovered,  and  thenceforward,  says  Gregory,  "  with  his 
whole  heart  he  turned  to  Grod."  * 

The  mortality  in  Bome  was  appalling,  and  the  state  of  the 
city,  which  doubtless  resembled  that  of  Constantinople  during  the 
visitation  of  542,  must  have  been  terrible.  Men  lay  dying  and 
dead  in  their  deserted  houses,  without  a  friend  to  soothe  their 

*  Oreg.  Dial,  iv.  86. 

*  Ibid.  iy.  88 ;  Horn,  in  Ev.  19,  88 ;  Job.  Dine.  Vita  i.  88. 
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last  moments  or  to  attend  to  their  burial.  To  inter  each  body 
separately  waa  impossible.  Waggon-loads  of  corpses  were  con- 
veyed from  the  city  night  by  night,  and  flung  promiscuously 
into  deep  pits  outside  the  walls.  All  business  was  of  course  at 
0.  standstill,  traffic  ceased,  and  in  the  streets  and  piazzas  the  few 
passengers  slunk  along  furtively,  avoiding  one  another.  The 
churches  aloue  were  crammed  with  dense  throngs  of  panic- 
stricken  citizens,  and  thus  became  centres  from  which  infection 
spread.  Some  persons  went  insane  with  terror,  and  performed 
strange  antics  in  their  madness ;  a  few  in  despair  flung  themselves 
into  wild  orges  of  vice ;  many  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  and  refused  to  hold  communication  with  any,  until  the 
plague  pushed  in  behind  ibe  baiTicaded  doors,  and  they  fled  out 
headlong,  tbey  knew  not  whither.  A  heavy  stillness  brooded 
over  the  city,  broken  only  by  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the 
dying,  the  subdued  chant  of  Misereres,  and  the  rumble  of  the 
death -waggons.  All  the  skill  of  the  physicians  could  do  nothing 
to  abate  the  malady. 

To  add  to  the  general  consternation.  Pope  Felagius  sickened 
of  the  plague  and  died  on  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  yeaiy^]J<* 
The  choice  of  his  successor  lay  with  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Some,  the_  confirmation  of  theit.  choic»ovith  thft-Empereti^ 
Witho^auy  Iteaitation,  the  Agmons  electep  the  giopular  AbbatS 

opSt.  Andrew's.  ^'  ^ -^ 

Tln-peac^ul  times  the  supreme  dignity  in  the  Western 
Church,  with  its  magnificeuce  and  wealth  and  influence,  had 
often  been  the  object  of_  long  mtrigues  and  liei'ce  struggles 
even  to  bloodshed,  buti^  theTioup  oiLgufl^m^  and'^ffl^Sf  there 
were  (^S*^*!  who  i^ere^^Sg^  undertake  tlie  ofETOe,  a^-fjgwgy 
^tJB'^tEo'wereea^iETe^ftdmini^!ffi^^ft'"~Al"a  crisis  uke^the 
present  it  was  generally  fell  that  &  TSan  of  no  ordinary  abilities 
was  needed,  y  The  Pope  who  was  to  pilot  the  Roman  Church 
through  the  gathering  dif&culties  and  perils  must  be  a  man  of 

'  Qwg.  Tur.  B.  F.%.l:  Lib.  Font.  Vila  Peiagii  II. ;  Pftul.  Diao.  Vila  10; 
Joh.  Diao.  Vita  i.  37. 

■  Since  tha  time  of  Justiniaa,  the  Emperors  olaimed  (he  right  ot  rBtUying 
Uie  electiODB  to  all  the  moEt  important  aeea  in  their  dominioaa,  and  the  claim 
wu  conceded  by  the  Church.  In  Italy  a  similar  claim  had  already  been  made 
by  theOothiasoTeteignH.  and  \d  503aIComiUi  Council  had  protested  aguDst  it. 
Confltantine  IV.,  in  685,  transferred  his  right  of  ratifying  the  Papal  elections 
to  tha  EzarchR. 
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high  character  and  attainments,  a  spiritual  guide  in  whom  the 
people  could  trust,  a  resolute  defender  of  the  rights  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  Soman  See  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  rivalry  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople.  He  must  be  a  skilful  administrator,  to  manage 
the  vast  revenues  of  the  Papacy,  on  which  a  large  part  of 
the  Boman  people  depended  for  subsistence.  He  must  be  a 
courageous  patriot,  to  watch  with  unsleeping  vigilance  over  the 
safety  of  the  city,  to  infuse  some  spirit  of  resistance  into  the 
scanty  band  of  soldiers  half  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  into 
the  frightened  populace  who  cowered  behind  the  walls.  He 
must  be  a  statesman,  finally,  who  could  understand  the  policy 
and  command  the  respect  both  of  the  Exarch  and  of  the 
Lombard  princes,  and  one  whose  personal  influence  and  authority 
might  even  induce  the  Emperor  to  pay  attention  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  ancient  capital  of  his  Empire.  Of  all  the  Boman 
ecclesiastics  only  one  at  this  time  seemed  to  possess  these 
qualifications.  By  his  high  character  and  noble  birth,  by  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  among  all  classes  as  administrator, 
as  monk,  as  ambassador,  as  confidential  adviser  to  the  late 
Pope,  Gregory,  in  the  opinion  of  all  but  himself,  was  marked 
out  for  the  post  of  supreme  honour  and  periL  Clergy  and 
people — a  poverty-stricken,  plague-stricken  throng — flocked  to 
the  monastery  on  the  Caelian,  and  with  loud  cries  commanded 
him  to  ascend  the  chair  of  Peter. 

In  spite  of  the  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Bomans, 
Gregory  shrank  from  the  proposed  honour.  He  knew  that, 
when  once  engaged  in  the  anxious  work  of  the  pontificate,  he 
would  lose  for  ever  the  blessings  of  the  secluded  life  which  he 
so  highly  prized.  He  feared,  moreover,  that  he  would  prove 
unequal  to  the  task  that  was  laid  upon  him,  and  that  he  would 
even  suffer  in  personal  character  from  the  distracting  influence 
of  worldly  cares  and  anxieties.  He  therefore  resisted  the 
importunities  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  actually  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  Maurice,  earnestly  entreating  him  not  to  confirm  the 
election.  This  letter,  however,  was  intercepted  by  Germanus, 
Prefect  of  the  City,  who  substituted  in  its  stead  the  formal 
document  of  the  election.^    Meanwhile,  until  a  reply  should  be 

>  Greg.  Tor.  H.  F.  x,  1 ;  Paul.  Diac.  T%ta  10;  Joh.  Diao.  Vita  i.  89,  4a 
Poflsibly  Gregory  also  wrote  to  John  the  Patriarch,  asking  him  to  persuade  the 
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brought  from  Constantinople,  Gregory — ^probably  in  conjunction 
with  the  Archpresbyter,  the  Archdeacon,  and  tlie  Chief  of  the 
Notaries  ^ — ^was  entrosted  with  the  administration  of  the  vacant 
oeOa 

The  plague  continued  to  rage.  Gregory  worked  indefatigably 
to  check  its  progress,  but  without  result.  At  length  he  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  people  to  make  a  special  act  of  contrition, 
that  the  wrath  of  God,  signified  by  this  awful  pestilence,  might 
be  turned  away.  He  ascended  the  ambo  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  and  there,  amid  a  breathless  silence  of  the 
people,  he  preached  a  sermon,  which  has  fortunately  been  pre- 
served."* "We  ought,  my  beloved  brethren,  to  have  feared 
the  chastisements  of  God  before  they  came,  but  let  us  at  all 
events  fear  them  now  that  they  have  come  and  we  have  felt 
them.  Let  sorrow  open  the  way  for  us  to  conversion*  Let  the 
punishments  we  already  suffer  break  up  the  hardness  of  our 
hearts,  for  as  the  prophet  bears  us  witness :  The  sword  reacheth 
unto  the  soul.  Behold,  all  the  people  are  smitten  with  the  sword 
of  God's  wrath,  and  men  are  laid  low  in  sudden  destruction. 
There  is  no  interval  of  weakness  before  death ;  death  leaves  no 
time  for  the  slow  process  of  decay.  Before  the  sufferer  can 
turn  to  penitential  mourning,  he  is  gone.  Think  in  what 
plight  that  man  appears  before  the  strict  Judge  who  has  had  no 
time  to  bewail  his  evil  deeds.  The  inhabitants  are  taken  away ; 
they  fall,  not  one  by  one,  but  all  together.  Houses  are  left 
empty,  parents  see  their  children  buried,  their  heirs  go  before 
them  to  the  grave.    Let  us  then,  each  one  of  us,  flee  for  refuge 

Emperor  to  withold  his  assent  (Greg.  Epp,  i.  4).  The  idea  that  Gregory's 
brother  was  Prefect  oomes  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  words  of  Greg. 
Tor. :  "  Sed  praefectus  orbis  Romae  Germanns  eius  anticipavit  nimtimn," 
where  some  read  "  germanns  eins." 

>  According  to  the  usnal  arrangement,  the  Archpresbyter,  the  Archdeacon, 
and  the  Primicerins  Notariorum  acted  as  vicegerents  of  the  Roman  See  during 
a  vacancy.  If  Gregory  was  not  himself  Archdeacon  (which  is  possible,  though 
unlikely),  he  took  his  share  of  the  responsibility  as  Bishop-elect.  For  a  parallel 
instance,  see  Baeda  H,  E,  ii.  19.  (The  word  "  primicerius  "  is  possibly  derived 
from  "  primus  in  cera,"  i.e.  the  notary  whose  name  stood  first  on  the  "  oerata 
tabula  "  or  **  catalogus"  of  the  notaries.) 

«  Greg.  Tur.  E.  F.  x.  1 ;  PauL  Diac.  Vita  11 ;  Job.  Diac.  VUa  i.  41.  It 
seems  clear,  from  Greg.  Epp.  ziii.  2  (Hartmann's  note),  that  a  similar  proces- 
sion was  held  and  this  sermon  was  repeated  on  one  or  more  subsequent  occasions, 
possibly  annually. 
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to  penitential  mourning,  while  we  have  time  to  weep,  before 
the  blow  falls.  Let  us  summon  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  mind 
the  sins  we  have  committed,  let  us  bewail  whatever  we  have 
done  amiss,  let  us  come  "before  His  face  with  confession^  and  as 
the  prophet  admonisheth  us,  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  vnth  our 
hands  to  God.  To  lift  up  our  hearts  with  our  hands  to  God  is 
to  heighten  the  earnestness  of  our  prayers  by  the  merit  of  good 
works.  He  gives,  He  surely  gives  us  confidence  in  our  fear, 
who  cries  to  us  by  His  prophet:  /  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  hut  thai  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and 
live.  Let  no  one  despair  for  the  greatness  of  his  iniquities. 
The  inveterate  sins  of  the  Ninevites  were  purged  away  by  three 
days  of  penitence,  and  the  converted  robber  earned  tiie  reward 
of  life  in  the  very  moment  of  his  death.  Therefore  let  us  change 
our  hearts,  and  let  us  feel  sure  that  we  have  already  received 
what  we  ask  for.  The  Judge  is  more  quickly  swayed  by  prayer, 
if  the  suppliant  corrects  his  evil  life.  While,  then,  the  stroke 
of  such  grievous  punishment  is  still  impending,  let  us  persist 
in  importunate  prayers.  That  importunity  which  displeases 
men  is  pleasing  in  the  judgment  of  the  Tiruth ;  for  the  good 
and  merciful  God  desires  that  pardon  should  be  claimed  from 
Him  by  prayer,  because  He  desires  not  to  be  angry  with  us 
according  to  our  deserts;  for  so  He  saith  by  the  Psalmist: 
CaU  upon  Me  in  the  time  of  trouhle;  so  will  I  hear  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  praise  Me.  He  who  thus  urges  men  to  call  upon 
Him  is  a  witness  unto  Himself  that  He  will  have  mercy 
upon  those  who  call  upon  Him.  Therefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  with  contrite  hearts  and  amended  lives,  with  devout 
minds  and  with  tears,  let  us  assemble  at  early  dawn  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week  in  a  sevenfold  litany,  in  the  order 
to  be  hereafter  given,  so  that  when  the  strict  Judge  sees  that 
we  punish  our  faults  ourselves.  He  may  refrain  from  passing 
the  sentence  of  condemnation,  now  ready  to  be  pronounced 
against  us." 

The  order  of  the  procession  is  then  indicated.  ''  Let  the 
clergy  set  out  from  the  Church  of  SS.  Gosmas  and  Damian  the 
Martyrs,  with  the  priests  of  the  Sixth  B^on.  Let  all  the 
abbats  with  their  monks  set  out  from  the  Church  of  SS.  Gervasius 
and  Protasius  the  Martyrs,  with  the  priests  of  the  Fourth 
Begion.     Let  all  the  abbesses  with  their  congi^egations  set  out 
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from  the  Chiirch  of  SS.  Marcelliniis  and  Peter  the  Mait3Ta, 
with  the  priests  of  the  I-'u-st  Region ;  the  children  from  the 
Church  of  SS,  John  and  Paul  the  Martyrs,  with  the  prieata  of 
the  Second  Kegion ;  the  Uiymen  from  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen 
the  Protomartyr,  with  the  priests  of  the  Seventh  Region;  the 
widowa  from  tlie  Church  of  St.  Euphemia,  with  the  prieata  of 
the  Fifth  Region ;  the  married  women  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Clement  the  Martyr,  with  the  priesta  of  the  Third  Region. 
Let  MB  go  fortli  from  each  of  theae  churches  with  prayers  and 
tears  ;  let  us  meet  together  at  the  Basilica  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
ever  Virgin,  Mother  of  our  Lord  God  Jesus  Christ ;  and  let  us 
there  persevere  in  supplications  to  the  Lord,  with  weeping  and 
groaning,  that  we  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  receive  panlou  for 
our  sins."  ' 

So  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  apriug  morning — it  was  the 
25th  of  April,  according  to  a  tradition  which  dates  back  to  the 
seventh  century — the  great  procession  started.  Pale-faced, 
emaciated,  and  clad  in  deepest  mourning,  the  people  moved 
slowly  through  the  desolate  streets  towai'ds  the  great  basilica 
on  the  Esquiline.  As  the  seven  trains  of  priests  and  mourners 
wound  through  the  city  scarcely  a  sound  was  heard  save  the 
tramp  of  feet,  and  sobs  and  cries  for  mercy,  and  over  all  the 
doleful  chant  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  deepening  in  fervour  as  one 
person  after  another  dropped  plague-stricken  from  the  ranks. 
For  Death  kept  step  with  the  moving  crowds,  and,  according  to 
the  report  of  a  deacon  of  Toura,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  in  the 
space  of  a  single  hour  no  less  than  eighty  men  fell  down  luid 
died.^  Thus  at  length  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God  was 
reached,  and  here  again  Gregory  addressed  to  the  people  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  prayer  and  penitence,  promising  that  if 
they  would  have  faith  the  peatQence  should  cease. 

With  this  famous  procession  is  connected  a  beautiful  legend, 
which,  though  traced  back  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  tenth 
century,  is  not  found  in  writii^  till  the  thirteenth.  According 
to  the  tradition,  Gregory  is  represented  at  the  head  of  a  great 
train  of  penitents,  crossing  the  Bridge  of  Hadrian  on  his  way 

'  Vat  tha  order,  see  Grog.  Tur.  H.  F.  x.  1,  and  uompare  Paul.  Diac.  H.  L. 
iii.  24.  A  diBereat  arrHUgement  i«  giveii  by  Joh.  Diwi.  Vila  i.  43,  and  In  the 
germoD  aa  printed  in  Grog.  Ej^.  liii.  2.  Ttio  laltar,  banever,  reters,  not  to 
the  proceiiaion  of  590,  but  to  ona  held  aubBequeuUj'. 

»  Greg.  Till.  H.  F.  *.  1- 
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to  St.  Peter's.    Before  his  eyes,  about  a  bowshot  beyond  the 
Auielian  Gate,  rose  dazzling  in  the  sunshine  the  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  ^ — a  high  square  structure  of  Parian  marble,  surmounted 
by  two  circular  buildings  with  colonnades,  and  crowned  with  a 
conical  cupola  and  the  famous  bronze  fircone,  now  in  the  garden 
of  the  Vatican.    Though  the  Tomb  of  Hadrian  had  been  sadly 
battered  during  the  Gothic  wars,  and  had  lost  those  master- 
works  of  Pheidias  and  P^xiteles  which  had  once  adorned  its 
colonnades,  it  was  still,  as  in  Procopius's  time, ''  a  memorable 
sight"  and  a  splendid  monument  of  the  nation's  history.    As 
Gregory  and  his  penitents  paused  before  it,  they  beheld  on  the 
summit  the  Archangel  Michael,  in  the  act  of  restoring  to  its 
sheath  a  flaming  sword,  in  token  that  the  plague  was  about  to 
cease.      From  this  legend  the  mausoleum,  since   the  tenth 
century,  has  been  called  by  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  the  Angel, 
and  for  many  hundreds  of  years  a  figure  of  an  angel  has 
crowned  its  summit.^    Four  of  these  statues  have  at  different 
times  been  destroyed,  the  fifth  and  present  one,  cast  in  bronze 
by  Wenschefeld,  was  set  in  position  during  the  pontificate  of 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth.    It  should  be  added  that  one  curious 
relic  connected  with  this  legend  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Gapitoline  Museum.    This  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  Isis  by 
some  one  who   had  returned  safely  from  a  journey,  which 
accordingly  bears  the  conventional  emblem  of  two  footprints. 
The  altar  at  one  time  stood  in  the  Church  of  the  Aracoeli,  and 
the  footprints— described  by  Philip  de  Winghe  as  those  of  a 
"  puer  quinquennis  " — were  long  believed  by  Boman  Christians 
to  be  those  of  the  angel  seen  by  Ghregory  on  the  summit  of 
Hadrian's  Tomb. 

Another  story  of  the  procession,  but  less  ancient,  is  found 
in  the  notice  of  Gregory  in  the  Legenda  Aurea,  Caxton  thus 
quaintly  translates  the  words  of  the  original :  ''  And  because 
the  mortality  ceased  not,  he  (t.e.  Gregory)  ordained  a  procession, 
in  which  he  did  do  bear  an  image  of  our  Lady,  which,  as  is  said, 
St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  made,  which  was  a  good  painter,  he 
had  carved  it  and  painted  after  the  likeness  of  the  glorious 

>  Described  by  Prooopius  BeU.  Ooth.  i.  22. 

'  Gregorovios  suggests  that  '*  the  legend,  which  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
tenth  century,  may  possibly  have  owed  its  origin  to  some  statue,  perhaps 
of  a  winged  genius,  which  had  remained  on  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum.'* 
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Virgin  Mai-y.'  And  anon  the  mortality  ceased,  and  the  air 
became  pure  and  clear,  and  above  the  image  waa  heard  a  voice 
that  sung  this  anthem :  '  Regina  coeli  laetare/  etc.,  and  St. 
Gregory  put  thereto,  '  Ora  pro  nobis,  deum  rogamu8,  alleluia.'  " 

In  memory  of  this  allied  event  the  great  proceasiona  from  S. 
Marco  were  always  accustomed  to  strike  up  the  antiphon 
•'  Regina  coeli "  when  they  came  to  the  Bridge  of  Hadrian. 

At  length,  towarda  the  end  of  August,  after  the  lloman  See 
had  been  vacant  for  more  than  abc  mouths,  the  ratification  of 
Gregory's  election  came  from  Constantinople.  The  long  delay 
must  probably  be  attributed  to  the  difficulties  of  communica- 
taon  In  the  disturbed  state  of  Italy.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not 
dae  to  any  unwillingness  on  the  Emperor's  part  to  sanction  the 
devation  of  the  celebrated  deacon,^  whose  election  seems  to 
have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  Byzantine  court.' 
Gregory  himself,  however,  waa  panic-stricken  at  the  news.  He 
sought  to  hide  himself,  and,  according  to  a  legend  which  grew 
up  soon  after  hia  death,  he  actually  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  city,  though  the  gates  were  guarded,  being  conveyed  out 
secretly  in  a  basket  of  raercbaudiao.  For  three  daya  he  re- 
mained concealed  in  a  forest  cave,  but  on  the  third  night,  in  / 
anawer  to  the  prayer  and  fasting  of  the  people,  hia  retreat,' 
was  revealed  by  a  column  of  light  from  heaven."  This  story, 
'  Baromun,  anu.  690:  "Uabont  veteros  rituales  libri  .  .  .  ab  eodam 
Gregorio  BacctBin  iinagiDem  Deipoiae  roagoa  vaaeralioDa  deUtam ;  f uisse  Kutem 
ilia  traditur,  quae  hactenus  axtat  in  Basilica  S.  Mariae  ad  praesepe,  ot  a  populo 
honorifloo  cullu  frequentatur ;  cam  tuna  a  S.  Gregorio  in  processioiie  dolatam." 
TheodorUB  Lector  tepotts  that  tho  Emproas  Eudocia  aant  to  Pulohocia  "  a  like- 
nesB  of  the  Mother  of  God  which  tho  Apostle  Luke  painted  "  (fzcerpta  i.  oA 
tntl.).  For  the  carrying  about  <A  pictures  at  this  time,  compare  Theophylact  Hiii, 
ii.  S :  'Enl  ti  ri  ti>\S,uij,  noftifalvTO  mil  i|i'  <iiyii  woWii,  *iX.,irw,ici,  ri  ttaripuiiir 
Im^rptTa  ttvoofH,  S  \iytis  (nafio  Hal  lis  fi  rur  Siix*'  Bflv  STrurHifi-nr  /lapfBooi, 
six  ^pii^Bu  x*'f""  rticriinurSti  fl  (aryfiiptti  tii|Aiit8a  Toiit?Aai,  Jiii  toi  toOto  kci) 
ixi'p»nliiros  npii  'Puiiafsii  ■mev^ivirTai,  inaJ  ray  lipnSimr  rfiaStiinr  fiilwroi, 
ipX^''^^^'^  y^  iKtti'o  6pT)iiK*&ovfft  'PvfiaXoi  T<  A^pTtTOr.  To^rfr  i  uTpaTTjybj  fur 
aiB^liiiJiy  Tipntinkwy  yunriiras,  rdi  tdiiis  hriiptx'.  HftlrTami  ksI  iyarrayitplaiaii 
Bpiaaus  hmSSfr  /uTaSiioiii  t^  trparti^Ti.     (Of.  Ibid,  iii,  1.) 

*  Instances  of  deacons  advanced  aC  once  to  tho  episcopate  ore  nonieroua  in 
the  first  bix  ceaturies,  A  list  will  be  found  in  Bingham,  IX.  i.  §  S,  to  nhiuh 
we  ma;  odd  Greg.  Epp.  iii.  29, 39, 46 ;  x.  13.  The  practice  at  this  time  was  not 
regarded  as  irregular.  Thus,  Loo  the  Great,  speaking  of  (he  election  of  ft 
metropolitan,  snyi :  "  Ex  presbyteris  eiusdam  ecolesiae,  vel  ex  diaconlboa 
optimus  eligaCui." 

'  Paul.  Diac.  Vita  13 ;  Job.  Diac.  Vita  1.  41.    Both  Paul  and  John  got  the 
y  from  the  S.  QalUn  Lift.  7. 
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however,  can  scarcely  be  historical.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  we 
know  from  Gregory  himself,^  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
dignity  thus  thrust  upon  him,  and  even  meditated  going  into 
iding.  But  his  project  of  flight  was  never  carried  out.  **  While 
he  was  preparing  for  flight  and  concealment,"  so  writes  his 
contemporary,  Gregory  of  Tours,*  "  he  was  seized  and  carried 
off  and  dragged  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  there,  having 
been  consecrated  to  the  Pontifical  ofiice,  was  given  as  a  Pope  to 
the  city."  The  event  took  place  on  the  3rd  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  590. 

I  may  dose  this  chapter  with  the  confession  of  faith  which 
Gregory  made  in  public  at  the  Fisherman's  tomb  on  the  day  of 
his  consecration.^ 

"  I  believe  in  One  God,  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  three  Persons,  one  Substance :  the  Father  un- 
begotten,  the  Son  begotten,  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  neither  begotten 
nor  unbegotten,  but  coetemal  with  and  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  I  acknowledge  the  onlybegotten  Son,  con- 
substantial  with  the  Father,  and  bom  of  the  Father  without 
time ;  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  Light  of  Light, 
Very  God  of  Very  God,  the  Brightness  of  His  glory,  the  Image  of 
His  Substance :  Who  remaining  the  Word  before  all  ages  was 
made  perfect  Man  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  and  was  conceived 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  took  upon 
Him  our  nature  without  sin :  and  He  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate  and  was  buried,  and  on  the  third  day  He  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  and  on  the  fortieth  day  He  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  He  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  From  thence 
He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  He  shall 
set  before  all  eyes  all  the  secrets  of  every  heart,  and  He  shall 
give  to  the  righteous  the  etemal  rewards  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  but  to  the  wicked  the  punishment  of  everlasting  fire, 
and  He  shall  renew  the  world  by  fire  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh.  I  acknowledge  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  Apostolic 
and  Universal  Church  in  which  alone  sins  can  be  forgiven 
in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

>  Greg.  Epp,  vii.  5 ;  Beq,  Past,  Praef . 
«  Greg.  Tur.  H,  F.  x.  1. 
'  Job.  Diac.  Vita  U.  2. 
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CHAPTER  I 

gbegory's  view  of  the  episcopate 

There  c^J)e  ng  .dgubt  t}Mdrt7!@g^^^g;^^uoerel7^^ 
avow  the  lofty  dignity  whioh  was^throst  ujpon  tnm^yi{  ever 
tn  his  eadjC-jdaySsome  sentimetrt  of  ambittoiTTiad  stirred 
within  him,  inclining  him  to  quit  the  glories  of  secular  life  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  a  yet  higher  elevation  through  the  offices 
of  the  Church,  that  feeling  had  long  been  extinguished.  Jj^ 
the  monastic  life  he  found-complete  satiafJEiction  for  all  the 
aspirations  of  his  sQul. .  HerQ  he,was  in  harmony  with  his 
surroundings^  and  at  peace.  In  the  quiet  of  his  cell  he  could 
surrender  himself  freely  to  those  fair,  mystical  dreams  in  which 
his  fancy  revelled,  and  live  serenely  in  a  world  of  his  own 
creation,  undisturbed  by  the  swords  of  the  Lombards  or  the 
caprices  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  supremely  content  to  be 
mated  with  the  barren  but  lovely  Eachel,  the  symbol  of  the 
contemplative  life.  Nor  had  the  political  experience  of  his 
later  years  tended  in  any  degree  to  diminish  his  affection. 
His  intimacy  with  Pelagius  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
multitudinous  anxieties  and  engrossing  duties  of  the  Papal 
office,  and  had  convinced  him  that  the  supreme  dignity  of  the 
Catholic  Church  was  nothing  but  a  grievous  burden,  embittering 
the  life  and  imperilling  the  soul  of  him  who  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  win  it.  And  he  felt  that  to  walk  obscurely  in  the 
peace  of  God  was  better  than  an  outward  exaltation  for  which 
one  had  to  pay  so  great  a  price. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  regret  that  he  found  himself 
made  Pope.^     Congratulations  poured  in  on  him  from  every 

*  Job.  Diac.Vita  i.  45,  writes :  **  Quia  sunt  nonnuUi  Langobardonim  perfldi, 
qui  Gregorium  appetisse  magis  pontifioium  autument  quam  fogisso,  oporae 
pretium    reor  pauca    de    multis    inserere,    quibus    earn,  in  quantum    sine 
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side,  but  his  answers  were  only  a  perpetual  wail  of  lamentation. 
/He  declared  on  his  conscience  that  he  ''  undertook  the  burden 
of  the  dignity  with  a  sick  heart "  ^ ;  he  was  "so  stricken  with 
sorrow  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  " ;  "  the  eyes  of  his  soul  were 
darkened  with  grief."  *  He  protested  that  his  elevation  to  what 
he  paradoxically  calls  "  the  lowly  height  of  external  advance- 
ment," ^  was  not  a  true  promotion.  He  would  have  been  really 
promoted  if  he  had  been  granted  his  "  longed-for  rest " :  but, 
as  things  were,  he  was  ''  shackled  with  the  chains  of  dignity,"  ^ 
''  distracted  with  the  tumults  of  mundane  matters,"  ^  "  oppressed 
to  suffocation  with  business"® — nay,  even  "driven  from  the 
face  of  the  Lord  into  the  exile  of  employment,"  ^  and  by  his 
episcopal  order  "  separated  almost  from  the  love  of  (rod."  ^ 

The  ferment  of  his  mind  expressed  itself  in  a  very  interesting 
letter  which  he  wrote,  shortly  after  his  consecratioh,  to  Theodisl^x. 
the  Emperor's  sister.®  /''Under  the  pretence  of  being  made  a 
bishpp,  1  ain  Eroiight  back  to^the  world ;  for  I  am  now  more  in 
bondage  to  earthly_care8  than  ever  I  was  as  a  layman.  I  have 
lost  the  deep  joy  of  my  quiet,  and  wliile  I  seem  outwardly  to 
have  risen,  I  am  inwardly  felling  down.  Wherefore  I  grieve 
that  I  am  driven  far  from  the  face  of  my  Maker.  '  It  used  to  be 
my  daily  aim  to  put  myself  beyond  the  world,  beyond  the 
flesh;  to  expel  all  corporeal  forms  from  the  eyes  of  the  soul, 
and  to  behold  in  the  spirit  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  Panting 
for  the  sight  of  God,  I  used  to  cry  not  only  in  words  but  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart,  /  have  sought  Thy  face ;  Thy  face^  Lord, 
wUl  I  seek.  Desiring  nothing  and  fearing  nothing  in  this  world, 
I  seemed  to  myself  to  stand  as  it  were  on  the  summit  of  things, 
so  that  I  almost  thought  that  in  me  had  been  fulfilled  the 
Lord's  promise  by  His  prophet,  /  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon 
the  high  places  of  the  earth.  For  he  is  lifted  up  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth  who  in  his  mind  despises  and  tramples  down 
even  the  things  which  in  the  present  world  seem  high  and 
glorious.    But  from  this  height  I  have  been  suddenly  cast  down 

■  ~      •■  ■  ^^^^ 

pertinaoiae  vitio  potoit,  noluiflse  pontifioium,  imo  quasi  pondos  importahile 
penitus  oavere  voluisse,  luoe  olarius  manifestem."  He  then  quotes  most  of 
the  letters  here  referred  to. 

»  Epp,  1.  20.  «  Ibid.  i.  6. 

s  "  Deiectum  exterioris  provectus  culmen." 

*  md.  i.  8.  »  md.  I.  7.  •  Ibid.  i.  80. 

»  Ibid.  i.  6.  •  Ibid.  i.  29.  •  Ibid.  i.  6. 
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by  the  whirlwind  of  this  trial,  I  have  fallen  into  fear  and 
trenibliug,  for,  tlioiigli  1  dread  nothing  for  rayaelf,  T  am  groatlj 
aESiflTdr  lliose  who  are  committed  to  my  charge.  I  am  tossed 
to  and^fro  witli  the_wave3_qf_ business,  I  am  ovurwUolmed  with 
Tta  atorms,  ao  that  I  uau  truly  say,  /  am  come  info  deep 
waters,  so  that  tlic  Jloo'ls  run.  ui-cr  mc.  When  my  huaiucas  la 
done  1  tiy  to  return  to  my  inner  self,  but  canuot,  for  I  am 
driven  away  by  vain  tumultuous  thoughts.  I  loved  tlie  beauty 
of  the  contemplative  life,  as  it  were  Itachel,  barreu  but  far- 
seeing  and  beautiful,  who,  though  in  her  quietness  she  bears 
fewer  children,  yet  beholds  the  light  more  clearly.  But  by 
some  judgment,  I  know  not  what,  I  have  been  wedded  in  the 
night  to  Leah,  to  wit  the  active  life,  fruitful  but  blear-eyed ; 
seeing  less,  but  bringing  forth  more  children.  I  longed  to  sit 
with  Mary  at  the  Lord's  feet,  and  to  hear  the  woi-da  of  His 
mouth ;  but  lo !  I  am  compelled  to  serve  with  Martha  in  out-_ 
ward  service  and  to  be  troubled  about  many  things.  When,  as 
I  thought,  the  legion  of  devils  had  been  caat  out  of  me,  I  wished 
to  forget  those  whom  I  had  known  and  to  rest  at  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour ;  and  yet,  against  my  will  I  hear  and  am  compelled  to 
obey  the  words,  Go  Itame  to  thij  friends,  and  tdl  them  how  great 
thinys  tlie  Lord  liath  done  for  t/i^.  But  who  amidst  so  many 
earthly  carea  can  declare  the  wonderful  works  of  God  T  As 
for  me,  I  find  it  difficult  even  to  think  of  them.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  men  who  can  so  control  their  outward  prosperity 
that  they  are  inwardly  not  at  all  degraded  by  it.  As  it  ia  said 
by  Solomon  :  A  man  of  unjicrstandiiiff  s/tall  possess  govemmenta. 
But  for  me  such  thinga  are  difficult,  and  the  task  is  heavy  upon 
me ;  for  what  tlie  mind  does  not  undertake  voluntarily  it  doea 
not  manage  well.  Behold !  my  Most  Serene  Lord  the  Emperor 
has  ordered  an  ape  to  become  a  lion.  And  a  lion,  indeed,  it  may 
be  called  at  his  command,  but  a  lion  it  cannot  become.'  Where- 
fore he  must  lay  the  blame  of  all  my  faulta  and  negligences, 
not  on  me,  hut  on  the  kind  feeling  which  led  him  to  commit 
the  ministry  of  power  to  so  weak  an  agent." 

■  PoHMbly  in  the  congratulatory  letters  [Fom  Cooxtantinople  Gregory  bftd 
been  called  a  "  Esecoud  Leo,"  In  ulluBioi)  to  St.  Leo  the  Cireat.  He  replies  by 
reminding  liia  correBpODClenta  of  the  popular  proverb,  •'  An  ape  in  a  lion's  skin." 
Cf.  Epp.  i.  G  :  "  Quod  vero  causae  ct  Domtniii  Bimilitudinom  fooiondo  per  Bcripta 
vestra  clauBulas  declamationes^ue  lormatia,  ocrte,  frater  carissime,  simiam 
loonem  vocss,  quod  comodovos  ugeie  couspicimus,  quo  scabiosos  Mepe  catuloa, 
Tel  tigcBB 
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In  another  letter  to  John  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  after 
chiding  him  for  thmsting  on  his  brother  the  episcopal  office 
which  he  had  himself  endeavoured  to  avoid,  Gregory  continues : 
''  Since  I,  weak  and  imworthy,  have  received  the  charge  of  a 
ship  which  is  old  and  sadly  shattered — for  the  waves  are  pouring 
in  on  every  side,  and  the  rotten  planks,  daily  smitten  with  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  creak  shipwreck — I  pray  you  by  Almighty 
God  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  your  prayer  to  help  me  in  my 
peril,  for  you  can  pray  the  more  earnestly  as  you  stand  the 
ihrther  from  the  tumultuous  woes  we  suffer  here."  ^ 

But  though  ^f^glf^  dreaded  the  task  that  was  set  before 
him,  he  was  too  conscientious  to  refuse  to  undertake  it.     He 

y  ooiivmced^  that  he  had  bem=='tflftte4Jfo'tBe  work 
"  I  liavB  undertaken  the  burden  offhis  honour  with 


it,"  so  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Salona,'  "  but  I  could  not 
resist  the  divine  judgments."  And  again  to  the  Bishop  of 
Corinth  he  wrote':  "Feeling  myself  too  weak  to  reach  the 
height  of  the  Apostolic  See,  I  vrished  to  avoid  this  burden,  lest 
I  should  faQ  in  the  pastoral  rule  through  my  imperfect  discharge 
of  its  duties.  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  ordinances  of 
Grod,  I  have  obediently  followed  what  the  merciful  hand  of  the 
Lord  has  been  pleased  to  work  out  for  me."  And  it  was  this 
intense  conviction  of  a  divine  vocation  that  gave  him  hope.  If 
the  task  was  imposed  on  him  by  God's  Will,  the  performance 
of  it  would  not  be  left  to  his  own  unaided  powers ;  but  as  the 
work  was  superhuman,  so  the  ability  to  do  it  would  be  super- 
natural  Hence  it  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  hope, 
/often,  indeed,  desponding  and  mournful,  but  sometimes  calmly 
I  confident  of  ultimate  success,  that  Gregory  entered  on  the 
\   labours  and  anxieties  of  his  pontificate. 

-  It  may  be  here  inquired — ^What  was  Gregory's  idea  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  episcopal  office  ?  What  was 
the  standard  and  ideal,  which  as  a  bishop  he  endeavoured  to 
maintain  and  realize  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  supplied  to  us  in  the  mber 
JiegvJae  Pastoralis,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 
Ld>er  Pastoralis  Curae — an  admirable  treatise  on  the  Office 
of  a  Bishop,  issued  by  Gregory  at  the  beginning  of  his 
pontificate.    The  special  occasion  of  this  "  golden  little  book  " 

\   ti  «  Epp.  iv,  4.  '  Ibid.  i.  20.  •  Ibid.  i.  26;  cf.  I.  81. 
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was  a  letter  &om  John  of  Savenna,  reproving  Gregory  for  his\ 
unwillingness  to  undertake  the  burden  of  the  Pastoral  Care.y 
By  way  of  reply,  the  Pope  composed  this  treatise,  in  which  he 
dwelt  on  the  onerous  nature  of  the  episcopal  office  and  the 
awful  responsibUity  of  those  who  are  promoted  to  it.  The 
book,  however,  was  more  than  a  mere  apologia.  Long  before, 
while  he  was  still  engaged  on  his  Commentary  on  Job,  Gregory  / 
had  in  his  mind  the  plan  of  such  a  treatise,  which  he  intended 
to  work  out  in  detail  when  he  had  leisure.'  Parts  of  it  were, 
perhaps,  composed  while  he  was  yet  at  St.  Andrew's,  though  the 
final  form  of  it  was  not  perfected  until  after  his  consecration  ^ ; 
when  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bavenna  furnished  an 
appropriate  excuse  for  its  publication.  Gregory  hoped  that  the 
book  would  not  only  serve  as  an  apology  for  his  own  attitude, 
but  would  also  be  instrumental  in  deterring  unskilled  and 
precipitate  persons  from  striving  to  gain  "the  citadel  of  teach- 
ing," and  coveting  a  perilous  dignity  in  heedless  ignorance  of 
its  dangers  and  responsibilities.^ 

In  composing  his  handbook  on  the  episcopal  office,  Gregory 
was  indebted  for  several  hints  and  suggestions  to  the  similar 
treatise  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,^  which  was  likewise  written  as 
an  explanation  of  the  author's  unwillingness  to  be  made  a 
bishop.  With  the  celebrated  De  Sacerdotio  of  Chrysostom 
he  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted. 

The  plan  of  the  PastorcU  Care  is  as  follows  : — It  consists  of 
four  parts,  of  which  the  third  is  the  longest  and  the  fourth  the 
shortest.  The  first  part  explains  what  manner  of  man  should 
''  come  to  supreme  rule,"  and  in  what  spirit  he  should  undertake 

'  Epp.  i.  24a.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  John  here  referred  to  was  the 
Archbishop  of  JUBrenna.  The  title  of  QiegOTy*B  dedicatory  letter  runs :  *'  Beve- 
rentissimo  et  sanotissimo  fratri  Joanni  coepiscopo  Gregorios.*'  Isidor.  De  Viris 
niustr.  c.  39,  40,  and  Ddefonsus  De  VW,  lUtutr.  c.  1,  assert  that  John  of 
Constantinople  is  meant.  But  the  S.  QaUen  Life  0.  81 ;  Paul.  Diac.  VUa  14 ; 
and  Joh.  Diac.  VUa  iv.  73,  refer  to  John  of  Ravenna.  ThejSngliah  traditignLJUl.. 
probably  correct.  We  know  that  John  of  Ba¥fiima  was  Raman»boca  {Epp,  iii. 
66)  anda  frienS^ot  Gregory's  (iii.  54 ;  v.  15). 

'  Mor,  zzz.  13. 

'  Epp,  V.  58 :  **  Librum  regulae  pastoralis,  quern  in  episoopatus  mei  exordio 
scripsi."  Gregory's  synodioal  letter  {ibid,  i,  24)  contains  long  extracts  from 
the  Pastoral  Care,  Hence  it  is  probalale  that  the  latter  was  completed  about 
the  same  time  the  synodical  letter  was  written,  i.e.  early  in  591. 

*  Ibid.  i.  24a. 

*  B:g.  Past,  iii.  Prolog. 
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2L  Tiifc  saocizid  pn*!  uaicbts  Lcir  &  ilasx  sLciidd  CTOtr  bis  life 
viiSL  ocmftiXEiiul  ill  iLe  (•fBcie  of  Id^lioju  Xlifr  ihird  j«rt  dis- 
cngsae  b:nr  ai  bosbc^'  ^kocld  iie&^iL.  The  fcmnh  and  Iasi  j«it 
as3  fenL  brief  T  Lev  &  I'i&bcp.  irliik:  ttfafhTng  well,  sbonld  ret 
caZ  i&  mind  his  ovs  iiifiiLiiies.  These  fc'nr  parts  must  be 
funsdenEii  a  Irtde  in  driaiL 

fl>  ILe  fisi  {larL  as  I  sa:d.  is  m  inresDg&tioii  iA  the 
*ixerws^ia:  of  a  premier  casdioLie  fc7  ibe  ejdscopaxe.  Gregory 
'XQEZitenciK  wiih  a  «?nple  04"  syUopsnis,  wLicb,  thoiig^  ^t^ 
ppessttid  quBfcsD^T,  fame  lo  agjeThiT^g  like 

^|OTmmw»f^ra|^  is^ 
lb£a«fc9V;  tbe  an  of  ij^rferiuS^^^iur^Sstle  4em>^    Again, 

ted  ly^tniliiied  pLrgdaiis :  the 
difiEases  of  ibe  k>ii1  are  the  woisx  of  all  dideases :  these,  then, 
tmdrt  qiiaV^T^  rtysicians  for  ibeir  treatment.  In  coher  words, 
ibe  eu^DOp^^^rfBoe,  whidi  is  the  lfa.<i€i-Art  and  Snpgeme 
SeksLOb  oi  ISealing,  must  be  tmd^takex^^icoilT  by  dcflled  man — 
ly  sien  irho,  throogh  nature  atad1runing7an&  S!pedlllir^tled  for 
iLat  office.  This  canon  ax  onoe  exdndes  those  persons  who  oovet 
the  "  magistednm  hnmilitaxis ''  for  the  sake  of  the  distinction  it 
ocxcfeR,  and  also  those  who,  thongh  learned  and  stndions,  are 
erfl  lirers.  Snfjt  meyi  cannot  be  skilled  in  ep 
ujent.  for  an  taoganfBishop  c^iQn#t  ^^^  hi^^jodL  hnmili 
nfdiber  can  Kpaxga^Ever  instzQCLig  ngfateDpine^_Onthe 
ocffltnrj,  tZLm^infln^osJ&.^toii^^  £ad,  and  theip4^^^^ 
is  " a  leifaf€hip5r;^adition?^^ 
^1^  ^EiifcltaiQctioal  iirfertEen,  belongs  of  right  to  the  skilled  man. 
Bnt  eren  hy  such  men  th^iA^  is  not  to  be  coveted,  being  one 
of  the  grgaifcst  ^^^!."*  For,  as  we  obseire  in  the  cases  of  Said 
and  iJarid,  ^gfopoiJjjiQCTaPkT  felapt^to^engender  pn3ifc»  and 
rpi^^is  th^^^otlieroJ[_aflL  Moreover,  the  multifarious  cares 
cT^^cn-eniment  necessarily  distract  the  mind,  and  deprive  it  of 
"  the  solidity  of  inward  fear."  Therefore,  says  Gregory,  "  those 
who  stumble  on  plain  ground  should  shrink  from  approaching 
a  fTedpioe.''  It  is  best  to  be  content  with  a  safe  obscurity, 
and  Vj  leave  Chureh  government  to  abler  men,  if  such  can  be 
foT:ni**     ) 

On  tlie  other  hand,  although  government  is  not   to  be 
wveuA,  the  really  skilled  man  is  not  justified  in  refusing  it 

'  Beg.  Past  L  1.  2.  *  Ibid,  u  S  4. 
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when  it  is  thrust  upon  him.  He  who  is  endowed  with  great 
gifts  must  not  allow  a  selfish  love  of  quiet  to  hinder  his 
exercising  them  in  the  public  interest.  For  great  gifts,  if 
selfishly  used,  will  be  taken  away ;  and  the  Son  of  God  Himself 
came  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father  that  He  might 
profit  many.^  Nor  must  such  a  one  be  deterred  by  any  con- 
sideration of  false  modesty.  For  it  is  not  true  humUity  which 
obstinately  refuses  what  it  is  enjoined  to  undertake.  Beal 
humility  is  rather  shown  when  a  man,  "  submitting  himself  to 
the  divine  disposals  and  averse  from  the  vice  of  obstinacy,"  does 
what  he  is  bidden,  fleeing  the  duty  in  his  heart,  but  against  his 
will  obeying.*  v 

From  these  considerations  Gregory  lays  down  the  generiOV 
rule  that  "  it  is  safer  to  decline  the  office  of  preaching,  but  we  \ 
ought  not  to  decline  it  pertinaciously  when  we  see  that  God  / 
wills  us  to  imdertake  it."  ^    ''  He  who  abounds  in  virtues  should 
accede  to  government  under  compulsion:   he  who  is  void  of 
virtues  should  not  imder  any  compulsion  approach  it."  ^ 

Finally,  Gregory  sketches  out  the  character  of  the  ideal 
candidate  for  the  episcopate.^  ''  He  ought  by  all  means  to  be 
brought  forward  for  a  pattern  of  life,  who,  dying  to  the 
afiections  of  the  flesh,  already  liveth  after  a  spiritual  sort,  who 
hath  left  worldly  prosperity  behind,  who  feareth  no  adversity, 
and  desireth  only  inward  wealth.  And,  agreeing  well  with  his 
intentions,  neither  does  his  body  in  any,  wise  strive  against 
them  through  infirmity,  nor  his  spirit  greatly  by  disdain.  He 
who  is  not  drawn  to  desire  pther  men's  goods,  but  is  liberal 
with  his  own;  who  through  his  bowels  of  compassion  is 
quickly  bent  to  forgiveness,  but  is  never,  by  forgiving  more  than 
is  meet,  turned  away  from  the  post  of  uprightness;  who  is 
guilty  of  no  unlawful  deeds,  but  moumeth  for  those  that  are 
committed  by  others,  as  though  they  were  his  own ;  who 
feeleth  for  the  infirmity  of  others  with  hearty  sympathy,  and 
rejoiceth  in  the  good  deeds  of  his  neighbour  as  in  his  own 
advancement;  who  so  giveth  himself  for  a  pattern  in  all 
things  to  others,  that  he  hath  nothing,  at  least  in  act,  to  put 

»  Reg,  Past,  i.  5.  *  Ibid,  i.  6. 

»  Ibid,  i.  7.  *  Ibid,  i.  9. 

'  Ibid.  i.  10.    Throughout  this  chapter  I  have  made  use  of  the  translation 
of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Bramley,  sometime  Canon  of  Linoohi  (Parker  and  Co.  1874). 
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\dm  to  diime  amcoig  them ;  who  striveth  so  to  live  as  to  be 
able  to  vaier  also  the  pucfaed  hearts  of  his  neigfaboara  with 
streams  of  doctrine;  who  hath  already  leaznt  by  the  using 
and  Tff^Jring  proof  of  prayer,  that  he  can  obtain  from  the  Lord 
what  things  he  askeCh,  to  whom  it  is  already  said,  as  it  were 
specially  by  the  voioe  of  experience,  Whila  ihtm  art  yet 
^jfeaJdng,  I  mU  say,  Lo  !  here  I  am  !  For  if  any  one  should 
daamob  to  come  to  take  us  to  intercede  for  him  with  some 
powerful  man  who  is  angry  with  him  and  a  stranger  to  us,  we 
ahould  answer  at  once,  'We  cannot  go  to  intercede,  because 
we  have  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.'  If^  therefore, 
a  man  is  ashamed  to  be  an  intercessor  with  a  man  with  whom 
he  hath  no  assurance,  with  what  heart  doth  he  catch  at  the 
place  of  interceding  for  the  people  with  God,  who  knoweth  not 
by  the  worthiness  of  his  life  that  he  is  acquainted  with  His 
grace  ?  Or,  how  doth  he  ask  pardon  firom  Him  for  others,  who 
is  ignorant  whether  or  no  He  is  appeased  towards  himself?  " 

(2)  The  second  part  of  the  Pastoral  treats  of  the  life  of  a 
bishop.  Here  Gr^goiy  singles  out  and  enlarges  upon  certain 
qualities  which  mark  the  true  pastor^s  character  and  conduct. 
The  enumeration  is  as  follows : — 

A  ruler  must  be  pure  in  though ;  "  for  the  hand  that  would 
cleanse  from  dirt  must  needs  itself  be  dean."  The  ruler  should 
make  reason  supreme  within  his  breast,  should  cultivate  a  nice 
discernment  between  good  and  evil,  and  caiefolly  distinguish 
what  things  axe  good  for  what  persons,  and  when  and  how. 
He  must  root  out  from  his  mind  all  bias  and  self-interest, 
and  judge  according  to  the  abstract  standard  of  right.  To 
enable  him  the  better  to  do  so,  he  ought  to  meditate  on  the 
lives  of  the  saints  and  to  keep  the  fear  of  God  ever  before  his 
eyes.^ 

Again,  a  ruler  should  be  chief  in  action,  transcending  in  his 
virtue  even  the  virtuous.  His  station  requires  him  to  make 
the  highest  professions ;  hence  he  is  likewise  compelled  to  set 
the  best  example. ' 

Again,  a  ruler  must  be  discreet  in  silence,  profitable  in 
speech ;  "  that  he  may  neither  make  known  that  which  should 
be  kept  silent,  nor  be  silent  on  that  which  should  be  made 
known.    For  as  incautious  words  lead  to  error,  so  indiscreet 

>  iZe^.  Patt.  iL  S.  *  Ibid,  iL  8. 
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silence  leaveth  them  in  error  who  might  have  been  instructed." 
He  must  beware  of  loquacity,  taking  care  not  to  talk  inordi- 
nately even  of  what  is  right.  Careless,  unseasonable,  babbling 
robs  good  advice  of  its  effect.^ 

Again,  a  ruler  must  be  near  to  all  in  sympathy,  but  exalted 
above  all  in  contemplation ;  "  that  he  may,  by  the  bowels  of 
kindness,  transfer  to  himself  the  infirmity  of  others,  and  by  the 
height  of  contemplation  transcend  even  himself  in  his  desire 
for  things  invisible;  that  he  may  neither,  while  he  seeketh 
things  on  high,  despise  the  weakness  of  his  neighbours;  nor, 
being  suited  to  the  weakness  of  his  neighbours,  abandon  the 
desire  of  things  on  high."  In  this  respect  the  type  of  the  good 
ruler  is  found  in  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  could  search  out  the 
secrets  of  the  third  heaven,  and  yet  condescend  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  of  carnal  persons, 
"being  joined  at  once  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  by  the 
bond  of  charity."  * 

A  ruler,  once  more,  should,  through  humility,  be  companion- 
able to  those  who  do  well,  but,  by  his  zeal  for  righteousness, 
alert  to  punish  the  sins  of  the  transgressors.  Nature,  so  Gregory 
teaches,  made  all  men  equal;  but  sin  has  sunk  some  below 
the  level  of  the  others.®  Over  those  who  are  debased  by  sin  the 
ruler  must  exercise  authority  for  their  own  good.  Yet  he  ''  has 
dominion  rather  over  faults  than  over  the  brethren  " ;  and  those 
whom  he  corrects  are,  save  for  sin,  his  equals.  Hence  he 
must  jlSt  be^'pitriBsd^^p.  but  must  endeavour  <{^to  presSr^ 
Ijummjiy  ij^t^lifeart  and(ijiscipuke^in(pmctxfce,"  exercismg^at 
once  "both  mercy  which  is  justly  considerate,  and  discipline 
which  is  pitifully  severe,"  and  showing  himself  to  his  subjects 
"  both  as  a  mother  by  kindness  and  a  father  by  discipline." 
"  Let  there  be  love  then,  but  not  enervating ;  let  there  be  rigour, 
but  not  exasperating.  Let  there  be  zeal,  but  not  immoderately 
fierce;  and  pity,  but  not  sparing  more  than  is  good.  That, 
while  righteousness  and  mercy  mingle  in  the  post  of  govern- 
ment, he  who  is  at  the  head  may  both  soothe  the  hearts  of  those 

*  Beg»  Past,  ii.  4.  '  Ibid,  ii.  5. 

*  "Liquet,  quod  omnes  homines  natura  aequales  genuit,  sed  variante 
meritorum  ordine  alios  aliis  culpa  postponit.  Ipsa  autem  diversitas  quae 
acoessit  ex  vitio,  divino  iudioio  dispensatur ;  ut  quia  omnis  homo  aequo  stare 
non  valet,  alter  regatur  ab  altero  "  (of.  Mar,  zxi.  22). 
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that  are  under  him,  whiles  he  maketh  them  to  fear,  and  yet  in 
soothing  bind  them  to  a  fearful  reverence/'  ^ 

Again,  a  ruler  must  not  neglect  external  concerns  in  his 
attention  to  spiritual  things,  nor  yet  be  so  absorbed  in  earthly 
business  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  things  of  heaven.  A  good 
bishop  is  frequently  inclined  to  fall  into  the  former  error. 
"  And  no  wonder  their  preaching  is  generally  looked  down  upon ; 
for  while  they  reprove  the  deeds  of  transgressors,  but  yet  do 
not  furnish  them  with  things  needful  for  this  present  life,  they 
are  not  heard  with  any  willingness;  for  the  word  of  doctrine 
maketh  no  way  into  the  soul  of  a  man  in  want,  if  the  hand  of 
mercy  commend  it  not  to  his  mind."  A  bishop,  therefore, 
should  bear  with  secular  business  out  of  consideration  for  his 
flock,  not  seeking  it  for  love,  but  enduring  it  firom  compassion.^ 

A  ruler  should  not  set  his  heart  on  pleasing  men,  yet  he 
should  attend  to  that  which  ought  to  please  them.  He  who 
inordinately  desires  popularity  is  in  effect  striving  to  attract 
men's  love  to  himself  instead  of  to  his  Master,  and  is  therefore 
"  an  enemy  of  the  Redeemer."  Still,  "  it  behoveth  good  rulers 
to  desire  to  please  men,  but  so  as  to  draw  their  neighbours  by 
the  sweetness  of  their  character,  to  a  fondness  for  the  Truth ; 
not  that  they  shoidd  desire  to  be  loved  themselves,  but  that 
they  may  make  the  affection  borne  to  them,  as  it  were  a  sort  of 
road  by  which  they  may  lead  the  hearts  of  their  hearers  to  the 
love  of  their  Creator.  For  it  is  hard  for  a  preacher  who  is  not 
loved,  however  right  may  be  his  warnings,  to  be  heard  gladly."  ' 

Again,  a  ruler  ought  to  be  a  person  of  penetration  and  dis- 
cretion. He  must  be  able  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between 
virtues  and  virtuous-seeming  vices ;  for  vices  often  feign  to  be 
virtues,  niggardliness  masquerading  as  frugality,  lavishness  as 
liberality,  unbridled  anger  as  spiritual  zeal,  and  so  forth.  He 
must  understand,  moreover,  how  to  deal  with  these  vices  when 
detected.  For  "  sometimes  the  faults  of  subjects  are  discreetly 
to  be  winked  at,  but  to  be  shown  that  they  are  winked  at ; 
sometimes  even  when  they  are  openly  acknowledged,  they  are 
in  their  season  to  be  borne ;  but  sometimes  even  those  that  are 
hidden  are  to  be  curiously  sought  out ;  sometimes  they  are  to 
be  gently  reproved,  at  others  sharply  rebuked."  * 

»  Beg,  Past,  ii.  6.  •  Ibid,  ii.  7. 

»  Ibid,  ii.  8.  *  Ibid,  ii.  9, 10. 
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Lastly,  a  ruler  niuat  studiously  meditate  daily  oii  the  words 
of  Holy  Scripture,  "  that  the  words  of  the  divine  admonitions 
may  I'estore  in  him  the  force  of  anxiety  aud  of  provident  care 
in  regard  to  the  heaveuly  life,  which  familiarity  with  men's 
conversation  incessantly  destroyeth  ;  and  that  he  who  is  drawn 
to  the  old  life  by  the  society  of  worldly  persons,  may  be  con- 
tinually renewed  to  the  love  of  his  spiritual  country  by  the 
breathings  of  contrition."  ' 

(3)  The  third  part  of  the  Pastoral  is  entitled,  "After 
what  manner  the  ruler  that  liveth  well  ought  to  teach  and 
admonish  those  that  are  under  him."  In  this  part  Gregory 
shows  at  considerable  length  how  a  bishop  ought  to  accommodate 
his  admonitions  to  the  special  wants  and  exigencies  of  his 
hearers.  "  For  as  Gregory  Nazianzon  of  reverend  memory  hath 
taught  long  before  us,  one  and  the  same  exhortation  la  not 
suited  to  all,  because  all  are  not  bound  by  the  same  manner  of 
character.  For  ofttimes  the  things  which  profit  some  are  bad 
for  others,  Inasmuch  as  for  the  moat  part  the  herbs  also  which 
feed  some  animals  kill  other  some ;  and  a  gentle  whistling 
which  atilleth  horses,  setteth  doga  astir.  And  the  medicine 
which  abateth  one  disease,  giveth  force  to  another ;  and  the 
bread  which  strengtheneth  the  life  of  the  vigorous,  putteth  an 
end  to  that  of  biihes.  The  speech,  therefiiro,  of  teachers  ought 
to  he  fashioned  according  to  the  condition  of  the  hearers,  that 
it  may  both  be  suited  to  each  for  their  own  needs,  and  yet 
niay  never  depart  from  the  system  of  general  edification.  For 
what  are  the  attentive  minds  of  the  hearers  but,  as  I  may  so 
say,  certain  stiings  atretched  tight  on  a  liarp  '.  Which  he  that 
is  skilful  in  playing,  to  the  end  that  ho  may  produce  a  tune 
which  shall  not  be  at  variance  with  itself,  striketh  in  various 
ways.  And  therefore  the  strings  give  back  harmonious  melody; 
because  they  are  beaten  indeed  with  one  quill,  but  not  with 
one  stroke.  Wlience  also  every  t«acher,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  edify  all  in  the  one  virtue  of  chant}',  ought  to  touch  the 
hearts  ol'  his  henrers  out  of  one  system  of  teaching,  but  not 
with  one  and  the  same  address."  *  Gregory  proceeds  U)  illustrate 
this  by  a  series  of  discussions  in  which  he  sets  forward  the 
manner  of  preaching  suitable  for  various  types  and  classes  of 
Among  the  thirty-six  types  and  classes  singled  ont 
Beg.  Piul.  ii.  II.  '  Ibid.  iii.  Prolog, 
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are  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  kind  and  the  envious,  those  who  are 
taatmn  and  thoae  who  waste  time  in  much  talking,  the  glattonons 
and  the  abstemioiis,  those  that  understand  not  the  wcvds  of  the 
holy  Law  aright  and  those  that  understand  rightly  but  speak 
not  of  them  with  lowliness,  those  who  lament  sins  of  deed  and 
those  who  lament  sins  of  thought,  those  who  are  overcome 
with  sudden  passion  and  those  who  of  set  purpose  are  bound  in 
sin,  those  who  do  not  begin  good  worics  and  those  who  never 
finish  what  they  have  begun.  As  an  example  of  his  method 
of  dealing  with  the  subject,  I  will  quote  his  chapter  on  the 
appn^iriate  way  of  preaching  to  the  wise  and  the  dull :  ^ — 

"  Different  admonitions  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  wise  in  this 
wodd  and  to  the  dulL  For  the  wise  are  to  be  exhorted  to  let 
go  the  knowledge  which  they  possess ;  the  duU  also  are  to  be 
admonished  that  they  desire  to  know  things  which  they  know 
not.  In  the  former  this  is  first  to  be  dirown  down,  that  they 
esteem  themselves  wise ;  in  the  latter,  whatever  is  known  of 
heavenly  wisdom  is  at  once  to  be  built  up:  because,  seeing 
they  are  in  no  wise  proud,  they  have,  as  it  were,  prepared  &eir 
hearts  to  receive  a  building.  With  the  other  we  must  labour 
that  they  may  become  more  wisely  foolish,  that  they  may 
abandon  their  foolish  wisdom,  and  learn  the  wise  foolishness  of 
God ;  but  to  these  we  must  preach  that  they  pass  over  as  from 
a  nearer  point,  from  that  which  is  accounted  folly  to  true 
wisdom.  The  one,for  the  most  part,  are  con  verted  by  arguments 
of  reasoning,  the  other  better  sometimes  by  examples.  To  the 
one  doubtless  it  is  profitable  to  fall  beaten  in  their  own  dis- 
putations ;  but  for  the  other  it  ofttimes  sufficeth  to  know  the 
praiseworthy  deeds  of  others.  Whence  also  the  consummate 
teacher,  'a  debtor  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,'  when  he  was 
admonishing  some  of  the  Hebrews  that  were  wise  and  some 
that  were  slower, — speaking  to  the  former  concerning  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Old  Testament,  overcame  their  wisdom  by  argu- 
ment, saying.  Now  that  which  dteaytth  and  uxuxth  old  is  ready 
to  vanish  aux^y.  But  since  he  saw  that  some  were  to  be  drawn 
to  him  simply  by  examples,  he  added  in  the  same  Epistle: 
jRemtmitr  them  trhieh  hair  the  rule  ocer  you,  who  have  spoken 
untoytm  the  word  of  God;  whose  faith  folloy:,  considering  the  end 
of  their  conversation — in  order  that  conquering  reason  might 

^  Beg.  PasL  iii.  6L 
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snbdae  the  one,  and  gentle  imitation  might  persuade  the  other 
to  monnt  to  greatCT  things." 

Th«-^^rSa^s  diffi^tj,  says  Gregory,  is  to  ad(^ss  a  I 
nti^edcon^^tlOiTin  such  a  way  that  his  words  may  encom'age 
the  virtues  of  each  one  of  his  hearers  without  giving  any 
conntenancfl  to  the  vicea  that  are  contrary  to  gmJLyirtnes — 
for  instance,  toqjreach  EuntuJty  to  the'pipSd  without  Increas^g 
theter^^f  the  itTmuTrxT  libMuKlyTo  the  niggardly  widiout 
enJsnir^ng  me^ibcral  to  be  prodigal.  It  is  hard  to  make  a 
mngle  oration  suitable  to  the  wants  of  many  hearers,  diversely 
conatitiit«d.'  Vet  it  is  even  harder  to  admonish  a  single 
individual  who  is  subject  to  contrary  vices  and  passions — 
sometimes  over- joyous,  at  other  times  too  much  given  to 
melancholy ;  sometimes  too  hasty,  at  other  times  too  timid 
and  cautious,  and  so  on.  In  such  cases  the  physician  of  the  soul 
must  in  his  discourse  compound  a  medicine  which  may  have 
power  to  check  the  moral  disease  in  both  directions ;  or,  if  thiw 
is  impossible  in  any  given  case,  he  must  devote  all  his  energy 
to  overcome  the  more  dangerous  ailment,  tolerating  the  lesser 
for  a  time  until  the  other  be  extinguished.'  Finally,  the 
preacher  must  use  judgment  in  revealing  deep  things  to  feeble 
minds.  "  He  must  understand  that  be  is  not  to  draw  the  mind 
of  his  hearer  beyond  his  strength,  lest,  so  to  speak,  the  string 
of  the  soul,  being  stretched  beyond  that  it  can  endure,  be 
broken ;  for  all  deep  things  ought  to  be  covered  over  when 
tliere  are  many  hearers,  and  scarcely  opened  to  a  few.  Hence 
the  Truth  by  His  own  moutli  speaketh :  Wlio,  ihinkest  thou,  is 
that  faithful  and  rn-se  steward  whom  the  Lord  setteth  over  Bis 
household,  that  he  viay  give  them  their  mtasvre  of  mm  in  his 
Moson  f  Now  by  the  measure  of  com  is  signified  the  portion 
of  the  Word,  lest  when  something  that  it  cannot  contain  is  poured 
into  a  narrow  heart,  it  run  over." " 

(4)  The  fourth  part,  which  consists  of  only  one  chapter, 
shows  how  a  physician  of  the  soiil,  while  exercising  Ms  art  on 
others,  must  see  that  he  is  sound  himself.  The  better  the 
work  a  man  does,  the  gi-eater  is  the  danger  of  his  becoming 
self-confident;  and  self-con iid en ce  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  fall. 
■  "  Whence  it  ia  needful,  when  we  are  flattered  by  the  abundance 
[  our  virtues,  that  the  eye  of  the  aoul  should  come  back  to 

■  Big.  Pott.  iil.  86.  =  Ibid.  ill.  37,  38.  ■  Ibid.  iii.  SS. 
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her  own  weak  points,  and  should  put  herself  down  in  a  whole- 
some manner ;  and  look  not  at  the  right  things  which  she  hath 
done,  but  at  those  which  she  hath  neglected  to  do ;  to  the  end 
that  the  heart,  being  broken  by  the  remembrance  of  her  weak- 
ness, may  be  the  more  strongly  embellished  in  virtue  before  the 
Author  of  lowliness.  For  in  general  also,  the  Almighty  God, 
though  He  perfect  in  great  measure  the  souls  of  rulers,  yet  for 
this  cause  leaveth  them  imperfect  in  some  small  measure,  that 
whiles  they  shine  with  wondrous  virtues,  they  may  be  wearied 
with  the  irksomeness  of  their  own  imperfectness,  and  may  in 
no  wise  set  themselves  up  on  account  of  great  things,  when 
they  still  toil  in  their  strife  against  the  smallest;  but  since 
they  have  not  strength  to  overcome  the  lowest  difficulties, 
they  may  not  dare  to  boast  themselves  upon  their  principal 
actions." 

Gregory  thus  concludes  his  treatise:  "Behold,  my  good 
friend,  constrained  by  the  necessity  of  my  reproof,  and  being 
intent  to  show  what  a  Pastor  ought  to  be,  I,  a  foul  painter, 
have  portrayed  a  fair  person ;  and  I  direct  others  to  the  shore 
of  perfection,  while  I  am  yet  tossing  on  the  waves  of  trans- 
gression. But,  I  beseech  thee,  in  this  shipwreck  of  my  life,  do 
thou  hold  me  up  with  the  plank  of  thy  prayers,  that  whereas 
my  own  weight  maketh  me  to  sink,  the  hand  of  thy  worthiness 
may  lift  me  up."  

/  As  will  appear  frgj»-the-jjbQifi,©TOgory<'f%M^  ^Jwshoj 
pre-eminently  as  a  {^ysiottoi  of  souls,  olis  pilncipal  funcGons 
are  preaching  and  theexercise  of  discipline.  In  order  to  carry 
out  his  duties  effectively,  he  is  bound  to  study  with  anxious 
care  every  fonn-«f>8pirituaL  dia^Be^^nd  be^  must  have  the 
skill  to  deyige  r^j^dies  tq^suit  ^Ijoas^.  (He^ast^^^fes 
^  (^pj^jb-jtf  a  li^mdly^^W/TK^^'j^^  if  ^[eedaSis^  as^sev^^ 
^ivernor/    Fortfie  souls  of  Qrerpeople  arS"'comniitted  to  his 

\  ckargef  he  is  their  ruler;  and  for  their  salvation  he  will  be 
held  responsible.  The  episcopal  dignity,  in  short,  is  an  office 
of  government,  to  be  administered  by  one  who  is  skilled  in  the' 
treatment  of  souls,  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  And  the 
principal  instrument  through  which  the  work  is  carried  on  is 
that  of  preaching. 

Gregory's  little  book  was  received  with  great  appreciation. 
The  Pope  himself  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  his  friend  Leander,  the 
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archbishop  of  Seville,'  who  ia  said  to  have  kissed  it  and  to  have 
made  it  knowu  in  all  the  churches  in  Spain.  There  is  still 
extaut  B  letter,  written  to  Gregoiy  by  the  saintly  Licinianus 
of  Carthageua,  in  which  the  Book  of  RiUes  is  highly  praised  as 
■'  a  palace  of  all  virtues"  and  a  treasm-e-house  of  sound  teaching 
in  conformity  with  that  of  "  the  holy  ancient  Fathers,  Doctors, 
and  Defenders  of  the  Church — Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Gregory  Nazianzen":  at  the  same  time,  a  doubt  is  expressed 
whether  the  standard  of  fitness  for  the  episcopate  may  not  have 
been  placed  too  high.*  The  Emperor  Maurice,  having  obtained 
a  copy  from  Anatolius,  Gregory's  deacon  at  Constantinoplfi,  had 
it  tmnslated  into  Greek  by  Anastasins  of  Antioch."  probably 
with  a  view  to  circulating  it  through  the  dioceses  of  the  East. 
Augustine  carried  it  into  England,  whwe,  neai'ly  three  hundred 
years  afterwards,  it  was  paraphrased  in  the  West  Saxon  tongue 
by  King  Alfred  the  Groat,  assisted  by  Pleginund  his  Archbishop, 
Asser  his  Bishop,  and  Grimbold  and  John  his  Mass-priesta.* 
In  796  Alcnin  wrote  to  an  Archbishop  of  York :  "  Wherever 
you  go,  let  the  handbook  of  the  holy  Gregory  go  with  you. 
Read  and  re-read  it  often.  It  is  a  mirror  of  the  pontifical 
life,  and  a  cure  for  every  wound  of  diabolical  deceit."  In  a 
series  of  Councils  holden  by  command  of  Charlemagne  in 
813  at  Mayenee,  Eheims,  Tonrs,  and  Chalon-sur-Saone,  the 
study  of  the  Pastoral  Oare  was  enjoined  on  all  bishops  ^ ;  and 
a  little  later,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Hincmm-  arch- 
bishop of  Eheims,  this  book,  together  with  the  Canons  of  the 
Church,  was  given  into  the  hands  of  bishops  at  their  consecra- 
tion, and  they  were  admonished,  and  solemnly  promised,  to 
observe  what  was  wiitten  therein  in  their  life,  their  teaching, 
and  their  deciflious."  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  value 
which  was  deservedly  attached  to  this  little  treatise  by  the 
entire  Church  in  the  sixth  and  the  following  centuries.  Its 
influence  during  this  period  can  scarcely  be  overrated,^ndeed, 
it  is  felt  even  now  m  its  results.     Tha•^ilS^^irofGmJ9r^'  have 

'  Epp.  V.  53.  '  Ibid.  i.  41a.  '  Ibid.  lii.  6. 

'  King  AlIrad'B  Wost  Siutcm  veraion  o£  Gregory's  Poiloral  Care,  edited, 
with  BD  Eogligb  translation,  bf  Henry  Sweet,  and  published  lor  the  Early 
Eogliab  Toit  Society,  18TI. 

•  Concil.  Mogiint.  Praef.;  Concil.  Rhomeas.  II.  e.  10;  Conoil.  Taroo.  III. 
e.  8;  Concil.  Onbilon.  11.  a.  1. 

'  Binomar  0pp.  torn.  ii.  j>.  389  (ed.  Paris,  1615). 
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moulded  theOiiiiclL  Tbejihaye  lignsi^j^g^thC!^^^^ 
and  the  »liCy  (Jf  the  (Cfiurch'rTf^^and,  as  a  modem  writer 
well  expresses  it,  have^"'maae  the  bishops  who  have  m^de 
modem  nations."  The  ideal  which  Gregory  upheld  was  for 
centuries  the  ideal  of  the  deigy  of  the  West,  and  through  them 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Pope  governed  the  Chnrch,  long  after 
his  body  had  been  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  pavement  of  St. 
Peter's. 

The  view  which  Gr^ory  took  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  its 
fonctions  and  duties,  may  be  found  in  a  condensed  form  in  &e 
long  synodical  letter^  which,  according  to  the  usual  custom, 
he  forwarded  after  his  consecration  to  his  brother  Patriarchs, 
John  of  Constantinople,  Eulogius  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of 
Antioch,  and  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  also,  for  particular 
reasons,  to  Anastasius  ex-patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  matter 
of  this  lengthy  circular  is,  for  the  most  part,  abstracted  from 
the  PaMoral  Care,  and  there  are  several  passages  which  are 
taken  from  it  word  for  word.  The  last  paragraph,  however, 
contains  the  gist  of  the  letter,  a  confession  of  the  orthodox 
fEuth ;  and  this  section  it  may  be  advisable  to  quote.  "  Since 
with  the  heart  man  believeth  imto  righteousness,  and  with  the 
mouth  confession  is  made  imto  salvation,  I  acknowledge  that  I 
receive  and  reverence  the  four  Councils  as  I  do  the  four  Books 
of  the  Holy  Gospel — I  mean  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  in  which 
the  perverse  doctrine  of  Arius  is  destroyed;  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  in  which  the  error  of  Eunomius  and  Maoedonius 
is  refuted ;  the  first  Council  of  Ephesus,  in  which  the  impiety  of 
Nestorius  is  judged ;  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which  the 
wickedness  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  is  condemned.    These  I 

*  "Synodica  praeterea  dicta  episiola,  quam  pontifioes  recens  elect!  ad 
alios  pontifioes  mittebant,  in  qua  fidei  suae  rationem  exponebant.  Quod  quidem 
Tfffr-niTift  obtinnit  in  sammis  pontificibus  et  patriarchis  "  (Da  Cange).  These 
letters  were  also  called  *'  Literae  Enthronisticae  "  (Bingham,  ii.  11,  §  10).  The 
origin  of  the  name  "  Synodica "  is  doubtful,  though  Gregory  appears  to 
suggest  a  derivation.  In  Epp,  iz.  147,  speaking  of  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon, 
venerated  by  aU  bishops,  he  writes :  *'  Hinc  est  enim,  ut  quotiens  in  quatuor 
praecipuis  sedibus  antistites  ordinantur,  synodales  sibi  epistolas  vicissim 
mittant,  in  quibus  se  sanctum  Ghalcedonensem  synodum  cum  aliis  genera- 
Hbus  synodis  custodire  fateantur."  Very  few  synodical  letters  of  the  Popes 
before  Gregory's  time  have  been  preserved,  but  the  custom  of  sending  such 
letters  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Gelasius.  In  Gregory's  correspondence 
reference  is  made  to  the  synodical  letters  of  Gyriacus  of  Constantinople  (vi. 
62 ;  vii.  24,  80)  and  Isaac  of  Jerusalem  (xi.  28). 
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embrace  with  full  devotion  and  observe  with  entire  approbation, 
because  on  them,  as  on  a  four-square  stone,  rises  the  structure 
of  our  holy  faith ;  and  any  man,  whatever  be  his  life  and  actions^ 
who  does  not  hold  to  their  entirety,  really  lies  outside  the  build- 
ing of  the  Church,  even  though  he  seem  to  be  a  stone  in  it  I 
also  greatly  reverence  the  Fifth  Council,  in  which  the  letter 
attributed  to  Ibas  is  condemned  as  full  of  error,  Theodore  is 
convicted  of  having  fedlen  into  impious  misbelief,  by  dividing 
the  Person  of  our  Mediator,  making  two  subsistences,  and  the 
writings  of  Theodoret,  in  which  the  belief  of  the  blessed  Cynl 
is  attacked,  are  refuted  as  reckless  madness.  All  the  persons 
whom  these  venerable  Councils  reject  I  reject,  whom  they 
reverence  I  reverence ;  for  as  they  are  confirmed  by  universal 
consent,  if  any  man  ventures  to  loose  those  whom  they  bind 
or  to  bind  those  whom  they  loose,  he  destroys  not  them  but 
himself.  Whoever,  then,  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  be  anathema. 
But  whoever  holds  the  faith  of  these  synods,  to  him  be  peace 
from  God  the  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  with  Him,  Grod  of  the  same  Substance, 
in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  world  without  end.    Amen."  ^ 

Such,  tlien,  was  Gregory's  view  of  the  conduct,  character, 
and  belief  of  a  good  bishop.  The  following  chapters  will  show 
how  far  he  himself  was  able  to  realize  his  ideal,  and  in  what 
respects  he  fell  short  of  it. 

'  Epg.  i.  24. 
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In  the  time  of  John  the  Deacon  there  was  in  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Andrew  a  likeness  of  Gregory,  depicted  on  a  circle  of  stucco 
in  an  apse  behind  the  monks'  cellarium.    John,  who  inspected 
the  portrait,  has  described  it  for  us  in  detail,  and  from  his  account 
we  are  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
great  Pope.    His  face,  we  read,  was  well  proportioned,  combining 
the  length  of  his  father's  and  the  roundness  of  his  mothei^s 
countenance ;  his  beard,  like  his  father's,  was  somewhat  tawny 
and  sparse.    His  head  was  large  and  bald,  surrounded  with 
dark  hair  hanging  down  below  the  middle  of  the  ear;   two 
little  curls  bending  towards  the  right  crowned  a  forehead  broad 
^d  high.    The  eyes  were  of  yellow-brown  colour,  small  but 
open ;  the  eyebrows  arched,  long,  and  thin ;  the  under-eyelids 
full.    The  nose  was  aquiline,  with  open  nostrils.     The  lips  were 
red  and  thick,  the  cheeks  shapely,  the  chin  prominent  and  well- 
formed.     His  complexion,  swarthy  and  high-coloured,  became 
flushed  in  later  life.    The  expression  was  gentle.    He  was  of 
medium  height  and  good  figure ;  his  hands  were  beautiful,  with 
tapering  fingers  well  adapted  to  handle  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 
In  the  picture  he  was  represented  standing,  clad  in  a  chestnut- 
coloured  chasuble  over  a  dalmatic,  and  wearing  a  small  pallium, 
which  fell  over  his  shoulders,  breast,  and  side.     His  left  hand 
grasped  a  Book  of  the  Gospels,  his  right  was  raised  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross.    A  square  frame — not  the  round  nimbus 
— surrounded  his  head,  proving  that  the  portrait  was  executed 
in  his  lifetime.     Beneath  the  picture  was  the  following  distich, 
of  his  own  composing  : — 

"  Ghriste,  potens  Domine,  nostri  largitor  honoris, 
Indoltmn  officium  solita  pietate  gubema."  * 


1  Job.  Diao.  Vita  iv.  84.    Gregory  himself  speaks  of  **  mei  molem  corporis,*' 
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ich  was  the  appearance  of  Pope  Gregory  about  the  year 
590.  His  health  was  extremely  bad.  The  austerities  of  his 
monastic  days  liad  shattered  his  coostitution,  and  during  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  never  free  from  illness. 
He  suffered  frightfully  fi'om  indigestion,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  was  entiiely  prostrated  by  attacks  of  alow  fever.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  which  appears  at  this  period  to 
have  been  a  very  common  complaint  among  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
Ms  constant  and  increasing  infirmities,  Gregory  did  not  permit 
himself  any  relaxation  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  From 
morning  to  night,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  he  was  always 
busy.  "  He  never  rested,"  writes  his  biographer  Paul.'  "  He 
was  ever  engaged  in  providing  for  the  interests  of  his  people,  or  in 
writing  some  composition  worthy  of  the  Church,  or  in  searching 
out  the  secrets  of  heaven  by  the  grace  of  contemplation,"  It 
is  no  wonder  that  this  most  indefatigable  of  men  soon  wore 
himself  out.  His  trail  body  was  unequal  to  the  demands  ho 
made  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  up  to  the  very  last  his  fieiy  energy 
was  unsubdued. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  my  intention  to  give  some 
account  of  Gregory's  life  and  work  within  the  walls  of  Borne. 
I  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  for  the  present  his  multitudinous 
and  varied  labours  in  connexion  with  the  government  of  the 
Church  at  laige,  the  conduct  of  the  Lombard  War,  the  regulation 
from  whUh  we  g&ther  that  he  was  of  (till  habit  of  body.  Towards  tbo  end  of 
hjs  life,  however,  be  became  sadly  nostied  aad  attenuated  through  illness  [S>pp. 
■A.  iiS].  Ill  Odo  Y\ta  S.  Qrcg.  Ttir.  24  there  iu  a  pleasant  aaecdote  which  may 
imply  that  Gregory  of  Rome  wag  a  big  man.  Acoording  to  Odo,  Gregory  of  Tours 
visited  bis  namesake  at  Rome,  and  the  interview  between  the  two  Oregorjs  (which 
□aimot,  however,  be  regarded  aa  historical}  is  thua  described :  "  Cum  igitur  iste 
soon  Apostolonam  limina  expetia^et,  magna  cum  reverenCia  danctus  eum  papa 
excepit,  quern  ad  beatl  Petri  ConfcBsionem  IntroduoeDs.  e  latere  ooastitit, 
prsreslolana  quoad  aurgscet.  Intenm  autem,  ut  erat  ingenio  profundifiiimua, 
secretam  Del  dispensationem  admirana,  conHidorabat  in  baiusmodi  bominom, 
erat  enim  Btatura  brevis,  tantam  gratiam  coolitus  profluzisso.  Quod  ille  moE 
divinitus  porsentiena,  et  ab  oratione  aurgens,  placidoque  ut  erat  vultu  ad 
papom  rexpiciona ;  Dominun,  inquit,  Fecit  noa,  ot  non  ipni  noa :  idem  in  parvia 
qui  ct  in  magnia.  Gumquo  id  suae  cogitation!  sanctua  rosponderi  cognoacoret, 
ipsa  Bua  deprehenaione  gaviaua,  gratiam  qnun  bactenus  in  Oregorio  mlrabatur 
in  magna  venerations  deinccpa  habere  ooeplt,  aedomque  Turonicam  ita 
nobilitavit  ut  aurcam  oi  cathedram  douaret,  quae  spud  praefatam  sedem  in 
poaterura  servatelur." 
■  Paul.  Diac.  Viia  16. 
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of  Western  monasticism,  the  management  of  the  Papal  estates, 
the  prosecution  of  the  Papal  claims,  the  sending  of  missions, 
the  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  and  with  other  princes,  the 
suppression  of  heresy,  schism,  and  paganism, — the  thousand 
interests  to  which,  as  chief  bishop  of  the  West,  he  was  obUged 
to  devote  his  attention.  These  concerns,  of  course,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  time.  There  was  always  some  business  to 
be  attended  to.  Now  he  was  called  upon  to  give  audience  to  a 
special  envoy  from  Constantinople,  now  to  preside  over  the  trial 
of  an  accused  bishop,  now  to  dictate  some  minute  directions  to 
the  governor  of  one  of  the  Papal  patrimonies.  Sometimes 
schismatics  or  heretics  came  to  Bome  to  lay  their  difficulties 
before  the  orthodox  Pope  and  listen  to  his  arguments ;  monks 
came  to  complain  of  the  oppression  of  their  diocesans ;  bishops 
asked  his  counsel  about  the  government  of  their  churches; 
soldiers  and  civil  officials,  ambassadors  from  the  Lombards  or 
the  Franks,  messengers  from  the  Exarch,  priests,  abbats,  Jews, 
slaves,  women,  crowded  his  ante-chambers,  and  clamoured  for 
his  attention.^  This  burden  alone  was  more  than  sufficient  for 
one  man.  But  in  addition  to  tUs  Gregory  was  charged  with 
the  special  care  of  the  people  of  Bome.  He  was  first  of  all 
bishop  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  as  such  was  bound  to  look 
after  the  weKare  of  its  inhabitants,  providing  for  their  spiritual  as 
well  as  for  their  temporal  necessities,  and  punctually  performing 
all  those  duties  which  he  had  sketched  out  in  his  Pastoral  CtMrt, 
It  is  with  this  department  of  his  work  that  I  shall  here 
attempt  to  deal. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  how  Gregory,  while  apocrisiarius 

'  Horn,  in  Esech.  i.  11,  §  6 :  "  Gogor  modo  Ecolesiarum,  modo  monasterioruxn 
oausas  discutere,  saepe  singuloruin  vitas  actusque  pensare;  modo  quaedam 
civium  negotia  sustinore,  modo  de  imientibus  barbarorum  gladiis  gemere,  et 
commisso  gregi  insidiantes  lupos  timere;  modo  rerum  ouram  sumere,  ne 
desint  subsidia  els  ipsis  quibus  disoiplinae  regula  tenetur,  modo  raptoras 
quosdam  aequanimiter  perpeti,  modo  eis  sub  studio  servatae  charitatis  obviare." 
Cf.  Und.  §  26:  "Cuius  cor  in  curis  imiumeris  exparsum  se  ad  se  coUigat? 
Quando  etenim  possimi  et  ea  quae  circa  me  sunt  sollicite  omnia  curare,  et 
memetipsiun  adunato  sensu  conspicere  ?  Quando  possum  pravorum  nequitias 
insequendo  oorrigere,  bonorum  actus  laudando  et  admonendo  custodire,  iUis 
terrorem  atque  aliis  dulcedinem  demonstrare  ?  Quando  valeo  et  de  his  quae 
sunt  neoessaria  fratribus  cogitare,  et  contra  hostiles  gladios  de  urbis  vigiliis 
Bollicitudinem  gerere,  ne  incursione  subita  cives  pereant  providere,  et  inter 
haec  omnia  pro  animarum  custodia  plene  atque  efficaciter  verbum  exhorta- 
tionis  impendere  ?  " 
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at  Conatantinople,  persevered  in  the  practice  of  monastic 
disciplioe,  retaining  amid  the  splendours  of  the  Imperial  court 
the  ascetic  usages  of  the  conventual  life.  These  habits  he  did 
not  abandon  after  his  removal  to  the  Palace  of  the  Lateran. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  the  most  learned  clerks  and  the 
most  pious  monks,  and  lived  with  them  in  common,'  "so  that 
the  Bnman  Church  in  Gregory's  time  resembled  that  Church  as 
it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Apostles  or  the  Church  of  Alexandria 
during  the  episcopate  of  St.  Mark."  *  Among  the  most  intimate 
of  his  associates  the  biographer  mentions  Peter  the  Deacon, 
whom  Gregory  represented  as  his  interlocutor  in  the  Sia/offiies, 
Aemilianus  the  notary,  who  took  shorthand  notes  of  his  sermons, 
Paterius  the  notary,  who  edited  excerpts  from  his  writings, 
John  the  Defensor,  who  was  afterwards  sent  into  Spain, 
Maximianus.  now  once  more  Abbat  of  St.  Andrew's  Monastery, 
Augustine,  Prior  of  St.  Andi^ew's,  and  Mellitus,  who  were  both 
sent  afterwards  as  missionaries'to  Britain,  Marinianus,  a  monk 
of  St.  Andrew's,  who  becam^  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  Probus, 
who  was  sent  to  build  a  xeixMochium  at  Jerusalem,  and  Claudius, 
afterwards  Abbat  of  Olaasis,  who  had  once  taken  notes  of 
Gregory's  lectures  on  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  company  of 
these  and  others  Gregory  strove  to  realize  the  monastic  ideal 
of  perfection.  He  cut  off  all  luxuries.  His  diet  was  of  the 
simplest,  though  it  seems  that  within  limits  he  was  a  little 
fastidious  in  what  ho  took.  His  favourite  wine,  for  instance, 
was  called  "  cognidium,"  a  liquor  flavoured  with  resin  ;  and  this 
he  procured  direct  from  Alexandria,  since  at  Kome,  so  he 
complained,  "  we  get  from  the  traders  a  drink  which  is  called 
cognidium,  but  not  the  wine  itself." '  His  personal  appoint- 
ments were  so  simple  as  to  bo  almost  mean.  He  continued 
to  wear  his  coarse  monk's  dress,  and  even  his  pontifical  vest- 
ments wei-e  of  the  plainest.'    Yet,  in  his  public  appearances,  he 

■  Oomparo  hie  advice  to  AogviBtine  {Epp.  xl.  SGa,  1.). 
'  Job.  Disc.  FitaU,  11,  12. 

•  QrBg.Epp.\i\.37:  "Quiacollatum  ac  Tiritheum  non  libenterbibo.praean- 
menter  ujgnidium  requiro.  .  .  .  Nam  noshic  anegotiatoribusuomsa  cognidii 
et  non  BUbabantiam  comparamua."  Ccgnidium  U  interpreted  xwrlas  oTmt 
=  "  vinum  reHinalmn." 

■  Job.  Diaci  Vila  iv.  80  describes  bis  pallium  woven  of  nbite  linou  witb 
no  maiks  of  the  needle  in  it,  bis  ph^lacteria  of  thin  silver  hung  from  tbo  naok 
hj  ft  piece  ol  poor  cioth,  and  hia  narrow  belt  odI;  a  tliumb's-widtb  wide,  and 

~    that  they  are  erldences  of  the  monaatlo  simpllcit;  of  Gregory's  attirs. 
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was  careful  to  maintain  a  decent  dignity.  The  horses,  for 
example,  on  which  he  rode  when  he  went  in  processions 
must  be  of  finest  breed.  "You  have  sent  me,"  he  wrote  to 
the  manager  of  the  Papal  estates  in  Sicily,^  "one  sorry  nag 
and  five  good  asses.  The  nag  I  cannot  ride  because  it  is  such 
a  wretched  one ;  and  the  asses,  good  as  they  are,  I  cannot  lide 
because  they  are  asses." 

As  soon  as  he  became  Pope,  Gregory  effected  a  reform  in 
the  constitution  of  the  household.  All  the  lay  attendants  were 
banished  from  the  palace,  and  clerics  were  substituted  in  their 
place.  This  reform  was  further  extended  to  the  officials  of  the 
Papal  Patrimony,  all  places  being  given  to  ecclesiastics.  To 
laymen,  in  fact,  nothing  was  left  but  the  profession  of  arms  and 
the  occupation  of  agriculture.*  Of  course,  one  inevitable  result 
of  this  change  was  that  many  laymen  promptly  adopted  the 
tonsure,  not  from  any  religious  conviction,  but  in  order  to 
retain  their  offices.^  Nevertheless,  the  removal  from  the 
Lateran  of  the  expensive  crowd  of  "curled  pages"  and 
"exquisite  young  attendants,"*  was  undoubtedly  a  salutary 
measure.     Grave  clerics  and  ascetic  monks  were  far  better 

suited  for  the  service  of  so  austere  a  Pope.         

/^^Hifcji  of^fregorys^ne  wa^laBSn^p  ^t^irmlar  htifliuptafP 
ToibCpn  wilh,  thfi-dCfetee  of  tlje^^gj^j^^isl  theCl^Bttfi!rd?was 
a  co^ista!fr--cl&e,y"Tfrere  was  no  Dux  or  Mggister  ijmtum 
resided  in  Rome,  and  consequently^^i^^"P^^  was(fi^u^l^ 
<5ompe^3_by_circumstances  to.^s(iS§^tKSairi^5^n  even  in 
^ifltJ^  strictly'militsffy^*  In  OnSregard,  periBaps,  the  thing 
which  gave  btin  most  anxiety  was  the  mutinous  temper  of  the 
Imperial  garrison.  Thus  in  one  of  his  letters  we  find  him 
complaining  that  "the  Theodosian  regiment,  who  have  been 
left  here,  not  having  received  their  pay,  can  scarcely  be 
induced  to  guard  the  walls."  *  In  another  he  writes  :  "  If  the 
Chartulary  Maurentius  comes,  I  pray  you  to  help  him  to 
relieve  the  general  distress,  since,  while  the  sword  of  the  enemy 

>  Greg.  Epp,  ii.  88. 

»  Joh.  Diac.  TUa  li.  16 ;  cf.  Synod.  Rom,  595,  c.  2. 

»  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  ii.  16. 

*  Cf.  Bernard.  De  Consid,  iv.  21 :  "  Discant  a  te  ooepisoopi  tui  oomatulos 
pueros  et  oomtos  adolescentes  seciun  non  habere.  Gerte  inter  mitratos 
discurrere  calamistratos  non  decet." 

»  Paul.  Diac.  Vita  15.  ^  Greg.  Epp,  ii.  45. 
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threatens  us  incessantly  from  without,  we  are  menaced  by  still 
greater  dangers  from  the  mutinous  aoldierj'  within,"  ' 

Again,  Kome  at  this  time  was  thronged  to  overflowing  with 
indigent  refugees.  "'  From  almost  every  part  of  Italy  multitudes 
Hocked  into  the  city,  fearing  the  swords  of  the  Lombards."* 
These  unhappy  fugitives  were  many  of  them  completely  destitute, 
and  there  was  no  one  in  a  position  to  relieve  their  necessities  save 
the  Pope.  The  rich  patrician  families  who  had  once  dispensed 
their  lordly  charities  in  the  halls  of  the  Eomon  palaces  had 
long  ago  disappeared.  Most  of  them  had  removed  to  Con.stanti- 
Qople,  having  sold  their  Italian  estates  or  presented  them  to  the 
Koman  Chnrch ;  some  had  died  out.  As  things  were,  the  Pope 
was  almost  the  only  wealthy  man  remaining  in  the  city,  and  to 
him  and  the  Church  which  he  represented  tlie  destitute  people 
looked  for  the  necessaries  of  existence. 

To  tfetiSfr^^^orovidlBgi. for  thft^ famine-stricken  po"pTilaceg 
l^^oiy  a33ressedhiSi3glTwitli  zealT^  £very  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trictiH~Itome~Ea3  its  " deacohry,"  or  ofBce  of  alms,*  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  deacon,  and  the  accounts  of  which 
were  kept  by  a  general  adrainislititor,*  Here  the  poor,  the  aged, 
and  the  destitute  of  the  several  regions  received  food  on  applica- 
tion. Those  who  had  no  shelter  were  further  accommodated  with 
lodging  in  the  reception-houses  for  strangers.*  Public  distribu- 
tions of  com  were  also  made  in  the  convents  and  basilicas.  The 
com  so  dispensed  was  obtained  from  Sicily.  A  small  portion 
of  the  supply  appears  to  have  been  famished  by  the  Emperor, 
but  the  greater  part  was  provided  by  the  Pope  from  the  Papal 

'  Greg.  Epp.  i.  3.  '  PbuI.  Diao.  Vila  16. 

■  For  tbo  doBconrlos,  sae  SiaUh  Diet.  Ck.  AM.  art.  "  Dinconia."  Theca 
were  desooarias  in  other  places  beside  Rome  (aea  Qrog.  Epp.  v.  35 ;  s.  8). 

'  Greg.  Epp.  xi.  17 :  "  Quia  igitiir  te  lohannem  religiosum  inteotionis  tuoe 
studio  provocnti  meotilH  patiperum  et  exhjbendae  diaconiae  elegimua  prae- 
paneadam,  na  qua  tibi  ox  hoc  nasoatar  amiaiaistratiQiiB  dubietas,  bac  to 
munitione  prospezimtis  fulciendum,  cODBtitueDtes  ut  de  hao  quod  ad  meiiiias 
pauperuiD  vol  diaconiae  exhibitioncm  peccepisU  eivo  aubinde  perceperis  e(o- 
gandum,  nulii  unquam  bominum  quolibet  mode  seu  isgenio  cogaria  ponere 
rationem  vel  allquam  dobeas  molestiam  austiaere." 

'  There  were  aeveral  icnodochia  in  Rome.  Pope  SjmminachUB,  e.g., 
lounded  01  reetorod  three  {Ado.  CJiron.  Migns,  ciiiii.  106,  B)  and  Pelagiua 
n.,  "domum  suam  lenodoobium  fooit  panpenim  sonum"  (Lib.  Pont.  Vita 
Pelag.  II.).  Gregory's  care  lor  tbe  Roman  xenodocbia  is  noted  by  Job.  Diaa. 
VHa  i],  SI,  who  alHo  romarkii  that  he  sent  the  abbat  Probua  to  [ound  a 
xsnodoohJum  at  Jemsalem  (ii.  62), 
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estates,  and  was  stored  in  the  granaries  of  the  Church.  The 
importance  of  this  supply  for  the  life  of  the  city  may  be  judged 
from  a  letter  which  Gregory  wrote,  immediately  after  his 
accession,  to  the  Praetor  of  Sicily.  He  implores  the  official  to 
provide  for  the  transmission  of  the  full  amount  of  grain  that 
was  needed.  "  Give  attention  to  the  matter,"  he  wrote  ^ ;  **  for  if 
what  is  transmitted  be  at  all  defective,  it  will  be  the  death  of  not 
merely  one  single  individual,  but  of  the  whole  people  together/' 

Some  accoimt  of  the  general  measures  of  relief  is  given 
by  John  the  Deacon,  in  a  remarkably  interesting  passage 
on  Pope  Gregory's  method  of  distributing  the  revenues  of  the 
Boman  Church.'  ''He  turned  into  money  the  revenues  of 
all  the  patrimonies  and  estates,  according  to  the  ledger  of 
Gelasius  {ex  Gdasiano  polyptyco),  of  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  most  careful  follower,  and  having  collected  all  the 
officials  of  the  Church,  the  palace,  the  monasteries,  the  lesser 
churches,  the  cemeteries,  the  deaconries,  the  guest-houses  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  he  decided  from  the  ledger 
(according  to  which  the  distribution  is  still  made)  how  many 
solidi  should  be  given  to  each,  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
payments  in  gold  and  silver.  The  sums  thus  decided  on  were 
distributed  four  times  a  year,  namely,  at  Easter,  on  the  festival 
of  the  Apostles  (June  29),  on  the  festival  of  St.  Andrew 
(November  30),  and  on  his  own/e^«-day  (September  3).  More- 
over, very  early  in  the  morning  on  Easter  Day  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  in  the  Basilica  of  Pope  Vigilius,  near  which  he  dwelt, 
to  exchange  the  kiss  of  peace  with  the  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
and  other  notabilities,  and  on  these  occasions  he  gave  to  all  of 
them  an  aureus  apiece.  On  the  festival  of  the  Apostles  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  own  consecration  he  gave  them  a  sum  of 
money  (miatos  solidos)  and  dresses  of  foreign  material  and  make. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  every  month  he  distributed  to  the  poor 
in  general  that  part  of  the  Church  revenues  which  was  paid  in 
kind.  Thus  com  in  its  season,  and  in  their  several  seasons 
wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  bacon,  meat,  fish,  and  oil  were  most 
discreetly  doled  out  by  this  father  of  the  family  of  the  Lord.®  But 

*  Greg.  Epp,  i.  2.     For  Gregory's  labours  in  connexion  with  the  com- 
supply,  refer  to  i.  70,  v.  86,  and  es^ially  ix.  116. 

«  Joh.  Diac.  Viia  ii.  24-28. 

*  Compare  Joh.  Diao.  Vita  ii.  51 :  "  prudentissimus  paterfamilias  Christi 
Gregorius  *' ;  and  ibid.  iU.  12. 
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pigments  and  other  more  delicate  articles  of  commerce  were 
offered  by  him  as  marks  of  respect  to  citizens  of  rank.  Thus 
the  Church  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
whole  community. 

"  To  three  thousand  handmaids  of  Gk)d  (whom  the  Greeks  call 
numastriae)  he  gave  fifteen  pounds  of  gold  for  bed-furniture, 
and  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  daily  provision  eighty  pounds 
annually.  Of  whom,  writing  to  the  royal  lady  Theoctista,  he 
says :  '  Their  life  is  so  noble,  so  given  to  tears  and  abstinence, 
that  I  believe  that,  but  for  them,  not  one  of  us  could  have 
subsisted  for  so  many  years  in  Bome  amid  the  swords  of  the 
Lombards.'  ^ 

"Moreover,  every  day  he  sent  out,  by  couriers  appointed  to 
the  office,  cooked  provisions  to  the  sick  and  infirm  throughout 
the  streets  and  lanes  of  all  the  city  districts.  To  those  of 
higher  rank,  who  were  ashamed  to  beg,  he  would  send  a  dish 
from  his  own  table,  to  be  delivered  at  their  doors  as  a  present 
from  St.  Peter.  And  this  he  did  before  he  himself  sat  down  to 
dine.  Thus  not  one  of  the  faithful  in  Bome  was  without 
experience  of  the  kindness  of  this  Bishop,  who  most  tenderly 
provided. for  the  wants  of  alL" 

So  particular  was  Gregory  in  seeing  that  this  system  of 
relief  was  effectively  carried  out,  and  so  thoroughly  did  he 
consider  himself  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  pauper  was  foimd  dead  in  a  small  back 
r^om  of  a  common  lodging-house,  the  Pope  abstained  from 
celebrating  mass  for  some  days,  sorrowing  as  though  he  were 
the  man's  actual  murderer.^ 

John  the  Deacon  adds :  ^  "  There  exists  to  this  day  in  the 
most  holy  archives  of  the  Lateran  Palace,  a  very  large  paper 
volume,  compiled  in  Gregory's  times,  wherein  the  names  of 
all  persons  of  either  sex,  of  all  ages  and  professigns,  both  at 
Bome  and  in  the  suburbs^  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  even 
in  the  distant  cities  on  the  coast,  are  set  down,  together  with 
details  concerning  their  family  names,  their  ages,  and  the  pay- 
ments which  they  received."  The  contents  of  this  pergrande 
volumen  were  examined  by  the  diligent  biographer,  but 
through  fear  of  wearying  his  readers,  he  omits  to  specify  them 
further.     Nevertheless,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn 

>  Greg.  Epp.  vii.  23.  '  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  U.  29.  »  Ibid,  ii.  30. 
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how  many  descendants  of  ancient  and  noble  families  had  their 
names  enrolled  among  the  recipients  of  the  Church's  bounty, 
being  reduced  to  accept  a  scanty  dole  at  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood which  their  ancestors  had  persecuted  and  despised. 

It  was  not  alone  with  the  revenues  of  the  Church  that 
Gregory  showed  himself  liberal.    Within  his  own  palace  and  at 
his  own  expense  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist  those  in  need. 
Like  St.  Paul's  good  bishop,  he  was  "  given  to  hospitality,"  and 
every  day  he  was  accustomed  to  entertain  twelve  strangers  at 
his  own  table.    John  the  Deacon  records  two  legends  which 
were  current  about  these  dinner-parties  in  his  own  time.     The 
first  tells  how  Gregory  on  one  occasion  was  pouring  water  on 
the  hands  of  his  guests,  as  his  custom  was,  when  one  of  them  to 
whom  he  was  about  to  minister  suddenly  disappeared.     The 
same  night  the  Lord  stood  by  him  in  a  vision,  and  said,  ''.On 
other  days  thou  hast  received  Me  in  My  members,  but  to-day 
thou  hast  received  Myself."  ^    The  second  legend  is  even  better 
known.     One  day  when  Gregory  was  at  the  table  he  suddenly 
perceived   that   there  was  a  thirteenth    guest.     On   making 
inquiries,  he  found  to  his  astonishment  that  the  stranger  was 
visible  to  himself  alone,  and  his  wonder  grew  when  he  observed 
that  this  mysterious  one  was  constantly  changing  in  appearance 
— now  seeming  to  be  a  youth,  now  a  white-haired  old  man. 
When  the  meal  was  over,  he  detained  his  guest  and  inquired 
his  name,  whereupon  he  was  informed  that  it  was  none  other 
than  the  angel  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a 
shipwrecked  mariner  at  St.  Andrew's  Monastery,  and  who  was 
now  sent  to  be  his  guardian  through  life  and  to  procure  for  him 
from  God  the  granting  of  all  his  prayers.^    The  table  at  which 
Gregory  entertained  the  angel  unawares  is  still  shown  in  Borne ; 
and,  though  the  legends  are  worth  nothing  as  sober  history, 
yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  custom  of  giving  banquets 
to  pilgrims  at  Easter  dates  apparently  from  the  days  of  the 
great  Pope. 

The  high  estimation  which  was  commonly  entertained  of 
Gr^or/s  charity  and  self-denial  may  be  illustrated  by  one 
more  anecdote.  A  certain  solitary  of  great  virtue,  who  pos- 
sessed nothing  in  the  world  but  a  cat,  which  he  often  caressed 
and  fondled  in  his  bosom,  prayed  God  to  show  him  the  reward 

«  Joh.  Diao.  Fito  U.  22.  <  Ibid.  ii.  23. 
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he  would  get  hereafter  for  giving  up  so  entirely  the  riches  of 
this  world.  It  was  revealed  to  him  in  the  night  that  he  should 
share  a  heavenly  mansion  with  Gregory,  the  Boman  Pope. 
Whereat  the  holy  man  was  grieved,  thinking  that  his  voluntary 
poverty  would  be  ill  rewarded  if  he  obtained  nothing  more  than 
one  who  lived  amid  such  abundance  of  worldly  wealth.  Day 
and  night,  with  sighs  and  groans,  he  compared  his  own  desti- 
tution with  Gregory's  riches,  until  at  last  Gt>d  said  to  him,  in  a 
dream, "  It  is  not  the  possession  of  riches,  but  the  lust  for  them 
that  makes  a  rich  man ;  why  then  dost  thou  dare  to  compare 
thy  poverty  with  the  riches  of  Gregory  ?  Thou,  in  loving  thy 
cat,  and  stroking  it  daily  and  giving  it  to  no  one,  art  more 
enamoured  of  wealth  than  he,  who  loves  not  his  great  riches, 
but  dispenses  them  to  all  men  liberally."  The  soUtary  rendered 
thanks  to  Grod  for  his  rebuke,  and  ever  afterwards  prayed 
earnestly  that  he  might  be  counted  worthy  to  share  a  mansion 
with  the  world-despising  Pope.^ 

While  Gregory  thus  attended  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  his 
flock,  he  did  not  neglect  their  spiritual  wants.  We  observed 
in  the  Pastoral  how  strongly  he  insisted  on  the  duty  of 
preaching,  and  with  what  elaboration  he  discussed  the  different 
kinds  of  discourse  suitable  for  the  various  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. He  believed,  with  St.  Paul,  that  it  was  an  indispen- 
sable qualification  of  a  bishop  that  he  should  be  "  apt  to  teach." 
As  he  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  letters,^  "  Whoever  comes  to 
the  priesthood,  undertakes  the  ofl&ce  of  a  preacher."  Hence, 
when  he  became  Pope,  he  began  forthwith  to  put  his  maxim 
into  practice,  and  throughout  his  pontificate  he  looked  upon 
the  instruction  of  his  people  as  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
his  office.  To  secure  an  opportunity  for  making  these  public 
addresses,  he  appointed  *'  stations."  ^    At  a  church  designated 

»  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  ii.  60. 

*  Greg.  Bjpp.  i.  24 :  "  Praeconis  quippe  offioiiim  suscipit,  quisquis  ad  sacer- 
dotium  accedit,  ut  ante  adventum  iudiois,  qui  terribiliter  sequitur,  ipse  scilicet 
clamando  gradiatur.  Sacerdos  ergo  si  praedicationis  est  nescius,  quam 
clamoris  vocem  daturas  est  praeoo  mutus  ?  " 

'  '*  Stationes  dicuntur  ecclesiae,  oratoria  seu  quaevis  loca,  ubi  processiones 
ecclesiastioae  moram  faciunt,  in  quibus  orationes  fiunt  aut  decantantur 
antiphonae,  vel  denique  sacrum  missae  ministerium  peragitur;  ex  quo 
processiones  ipsas  stationes  passim  dictas  observare  est "  (Du  Gange).  Joh. 
Diac.  Vita  ii.  18  says :   "  Stationes  per  basilicas  vel  beatonmi  martyrum 
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for  the  purpose  he  was  met  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  tihenoe 
he  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of  the  station.  On 
the  chief  festivals  the  chnrch  chosen  for  the  station  was  nsnaUy 
one  of  the  great  basilicas^ — St.  Peter,  St  John  Lateran,  or 
St.  Mary  Major.  On  the  festivals  of  the  lesser  saints  the 
churches  selected  were  generally  those  which  were  named  after 
the  saints  commemorated,  e^.  that  of  SS.  Processus  and  Mar- 
tinian,  of  St.  Felidtaa,  of  St  Agnes,  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  or  of 
SS.  Nerens  and  Achilles.  The  Pope  arrived  on  horseback, 
escorted  by  the  deacons  of  the  Church  and  the  high  ofEidals  of 
the  palace.  He  was  received  at  the  door  with  elaborate  cere- 
mony, and  from  the  secretarium  proceeded  to  his  throne  behind 
the  altar.  As  he  passed  up  the  nave  seven  candlesticks  were 
borne  before  him,  incense  was  burnt,  and  a  psalm  was  chanted 
by  the  choir.  The  mass  was  then  celebrated  and  a  sermon  was 
preached.  During  the  delivery  of  the  latter  the  Pope  remained 
seated  in  a  marble  chair. 

Forty  sermons  on  the  Gospels,  preached  by  Gregory  on 
these  occasions,  have  come  down  to  us.  Twenty  of  them  he 
recited  himself;  the  rest,  owing  to  ill  health,  he  was  unable  to 
deliver  in  person,  but  he  dictated  them  to  notaries,  by  whom 
they  were  read  to  the  people.^  These  compositions  were  after- 
wards published  in  two  volumes,  dedicated  to  Secundinus  bishop 
of  Taormina.  In  his  prefatory  letter  the  Pope  complains  that 
many  of  the  "  expositions "  had  already  got  into  circulation 
without  receiving  his  own  corrections.  "For  some  of  the 
brethren,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  Word  of  God,  took  down 
my  words  before  I  was  able  to  emend  them  with  care  as  I 
intended.  Whom  I  would  compare  to  starving  men  who 
will  not  wait  for  their  food  to  be  properly  cooked,  but  devour 
it  half  raw."  That  there  might  be  a  standard  text,  however, 
by  which  all  copies  might  be  corrected,  Gregory  deposited  an 

ooemeteria,  secundum  quod  haotenus  plebs  Bomana  quasi  eo  vivente  oertatfm 
discurrit,  soUioitus  ordinavit." 

*  Nine  of  his  extant  sermons  were  preached  in  St.  Peter's,  dz  or  perhaps 
seven  in  St.  John  Lateran,  four  in  St.  Lawrence,  two  apiece  in  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  St.  Agnes,  and  St.  Olement.  In  the  foUowing  churches  one  sermon  was 
delivered :  St.  Paul  without  the  Walls,  St.  Felicitas,  St.  Stephen,  St.  Andrew, 
SS.  Marcellinus  and  Petrus,  St.  Sylvester,  St.  Felix,  St.  Pancratius,  SS.  Nereos 
and  Achilles,  SS.  Procopius  and  Martinianus,  SS.  John  and  Paul,  St.  Hennas, 
SS.  Philip  and  James,  St;  Sebastian. 

*  Joh.  Diao.  VUa  ii.  18 ;  iv.  74 ;  Horn,  vn  Ev.  21.  ad  init. 
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authentic  transcript  of  the  homilies  in  the  archives  of  the 
Komau  Church.* 

Of  Gregory's  popularity  as  a  preacher  there  can  be  no 
question.  Immense  crowds  of  every  age  and  profession  followed 
him  about  from  church  to  church,  and  hung  with  breathless 
interest  on  his  utterances.*  Not  that  he  attracted  them  by 
the  artifices  of  rhetoric.  Oratory  was  far  more  cultivated  by 
the  Greek  than  by  the  Latin  Fathers ;  and  among  the  Latins 
Gregory  was  in  this  respect  inferior  to  Augustine,  and  yet  more 
inferior  to  Ambrose.  His  sermons  were  plain,  popular  exposi- 
tions of  passages  of  Scripture,  delivered  in  a  style  that  was 
simple  and  Jamiliar.^^^jSSfely  d^cuffieSsthe  more  pta®^' 
i^effis^f  l^ology!  ffa^pFefen^*  to  CSgCTVith  ^wjUm] 
e  studied  to  present  his  views  with  clearness  and 

i^on.  The  approach  of  the  judgment  and  the  duty  of  peni- 
tence were  hia  favourite  themes.  Though  essentially  popular, 
the  sermons  overflow  with  allegory  and  mystical  interpretations, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  meanings  thus  elicited  are 
often  extremely  far-fetched  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  abound  in 
quotations  from  every  part  of  Scripture,  which  are  generally 
applied  with  great  skill  and  felicity.  Indeed,  even  in  that  age 
of  Biblical  students,  Gregory's  mastery  of  the  matter  and 
phraseology  of  the  Bible  was  remarkable,  and  we  might  with 
justice  apply  to  him  the  criticism  passed  by  Dr.  Neale  on  a 
preacher  of  the  twelfth  century ;  "  He  seeraa  to  q«ot«  the  Bible 
because  it  is  his  own  natural  language,  because  his  thoughts 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  flow  in  Scripture  channels,  that 
they  will  run  in  no  other;  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
tell,  nor  would  he  perhaps  always  have  known  himself,  whether 
he  was  employing  his  own  words  or  those  of  the  inspired 
writings," 

In  the  history  of  pulpit  eloquence  Gregory's  sermons  are 
remarkable,  because  in  them  we  got  the  first  approach  towards 
a  systematic  use  of  anecdote  and  illustration.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  preachers  before  his  time  occasionally  related  a 

'  Ejiy.  iv.  17ii.  This  letter  must  be  dated  about  the  middle  of  the  yeftc 
C93.  The  Henuoua  were  pcoocbed  by  Gregory  during  tha  first  (no  years  of 
bis  pontificate.  Ewald  dates  the  liut  of  them  May  21,  693  {see  his  note  on 
j;jy.  iv.  17a). 

'  Job.  Ditto.  Filo  ii.  la.  The  author  ol  the  S.  Goifcn  Iii/e  c.  24,  says  that 
the  Bomanti  used  to  call  Oregoty  "  Golden  Mouth  "  by  reason  of  hia  elo^ueiice. 
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story  to  enforce  a  moral.  The  practice,  however,  was  not 
regular  or  frequent.  The  ancient  Fathers,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  "  exempla " ;  at  any 
rate,  they  had  no  definite  method  of  exemplification.  The  style 
of  preachers  like  Ambrose  and  Leo  was  dignified  and  severe ; 
they  treated  solemn  subjects  in  a  solemn  way,  and  to  them 
an  extensive  use  of  anecdote  and  instance  would  have  seemed 
out  of  place.  The  sermons  of  Augustine  were  more  popular  and 
conversational  The  great  bishop  took  his  people,  as  it  were, 
into  his  confidence,  spoke  to  them  freely  of  his  own  life  and 
conduct,  defended  himself  against  charges,  rebuked  injurious 
customs  prevalent  in  his  diocese:  nevertheless,  his  popular 
oratory  is  widely  diSerent  from  that  which  was  practised 
in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  by  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  endeavoured  to  attract  atten- 
tion by  crowding  their  discourses  with  all  manner  of  tales, 
fables,  legends  of  saints,  classical  myths,  incidents  of  their  own 
experience,  quips,  and  jokes,  which  sometimes  verged  on  the 
obscene  and  the  blasphemous.  The  first  step  in  the  transition 
from  the  old  grave  style  to  that  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  Herolt  of 
Basel,  or  Grabriel  Bareletta,  was  taken  by  Gregory.  Intensely 
anxious  to  make  a  real  impression  on  his  hearers — most  of 
them,  it  must  be  remembered,  people  of  defective  education  and 
limited  intelligence — Gregory  seems  to  have  apprehended  a 
truth  afterwards  propounded  by  De  Vitry,  that  "many  who 
are  unmoved  by  a  precept  may  be  stirred  by  a  story.'*  y  At  any 
rate,  in  several  of  the  honulies  he  introduced,  usually  toward^ 
the  end — the  place  most  favoured  by  the  custom  of  later 
times — a  narrative  illustrative  of  the  topic  under  discussion.^ 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  these  anecdotes  are  particularly 
striking ;  they  are  certainly  neither  witty  nor  amusing.  Most 
of  them  are  tales  of  monks  and  visionaries,  and  in  one  instance 
we  have  a  somewhat  lengthy  history  of  three  members  of 
Gregory's  own  family.  Yet  these  stories,  uninteresting  as  they 
are  to  us,  and  few  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  homilies, 

^  In  the  Reg,  Past.  iii.  6,  speaking  of  the  kind  of  preaching  which  was  most 
efieotive  with  wise  men  and  dullards  respectively,  Gregory  says:  "Illos 
plerumque  ratiocinationls  argumenta,  istos  nonnumquam  melius  exempla 
convertimt.  Illis  nimirum  prodest,  ut  in  suis  allegationihus  victl  iaceant ; 
istis  vero  aliquando  sufEicit,  ut  laudahilia  aliorum  facta  cognoscant.*' 

*  See,  for  instanoe,  Horn,  in  Ev.  12, 15, 19,  28,  82,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  40. 
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are  very  significant  as  marking  Jiie  commencement  of  a 
revolution  in  the  style  of  preaching,  (^r^ory  was  the  first  great 
preacher  who  attempted,  in  anything  like  a  systematic  fashion, 
to  introduce  non-scriptural  illustrations  into  his  instructions^  to 
drive  home  a  religious  truth  with  the  help  of  an  apposite  story. 
He  was  the  first  to  experiment  in  a  method  which  at  a  later 
period  was  ahnost  universally  adopted.  He  opened  the  way  for 
the  popular  orators  of  the  Middle  AgesS 

In  other  respects  the  style  of  the  Homilies  on  the  Chspels  is 
easy,  lucid,  and  unstudied.^  Without  labouring  after  ornament 
and  rhetorical  effects,  the  preacher  says  what  he  has  to  say  with 
grace  and  a  certain  natural  smooth  eloquence,  to  which  it  must 
have  been  pleasant  to  listen.  He  was  clearly  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  suitable  word  and  pointed  phrase,  and  many  of  his  dicta 
scattered  up  and  down  the  homilies  are  worth  remembering. 
The  following  have  been  taken  at  random,  and  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  his  manner:  "Be  not  anxious  about  what  you 
have,  but  about  what  you  are."  ^  "  If  we  fear  death  before  it 
comes,  we  shall  conquer  it  when  it  comes."'  "The  very  acts 
of  Christ  are  precepts."  *  "  K  the  work  of  God  could  be  com- 
prehended by  reason,  it  would  be  no  longer  wonderful,  and  faith 
would  have  no  merit  if  reason  provided  proof."*  "To  do 
penance  is  to  bewail  the  evil  we  have  done,  and  to  do  no  evil  to 
bewail."  *  "  Patience  is  the  root  and  guardian  of  all  the  virtues."  ' 
"  Let  us  look  sideways,  as  it  were,  on  all  that  is  done  in  this 
world."  ^  "  The  death  of  the  martyrs  is  blossoming  in  the  faith 
of  the  living."  ®  "  The  iron  of  the  soul  never  gets  a  sharp  point 
unless  it  be  filed  down  by  the  malice  of  enemies."  ^  "  Joy  is 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  torment,  as  the  black  backgroimd 
in  a  picture  makes  the  white  or  red  stand  out  more  clearly."  " 

As  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence,  we  will  quote  a  passage 
from  the  first  of  the  sermons,  delivered  in  St.  Peter's  on  the 

*  The  Benedictine  Biographer  thus  writes  of  the  sermons  :  "  In  his  nihil 
mollius,  nihil  comptius  occurrit ;  sed  pura  et  casta,  sine  fuco,  sine  lenocinio 
fluit  eloqoentia.  Ponderosa  verba,  graviores  sententiae,  quales  et  Scripturae 
sanctae  maiestati  et  tanti  sacerdotis  dignitati  convenirent;  magno  cum 
delectu  insorta  ex  divinis  libris  testimonia,  non  per  vim  tracta  sed  quasi 
sponte  adducta  "  {Vita  ii.  3,  §  8). 

»  Ham,  in  Ev,  xiii.  §  6.  »  Ibid.  xUi.  §  6.  *  Ibid.  xvii.  §  1. 

*  Ibid.  xxvi.  §  1.  *  Ibid,  xxxiv.  §  16.  '  Ibid.  xxxv.  §  4. 

•  Ibid,  xxxvi.  §  11.  •  Ibid,  xxxviii.  §  4. 

»•  md.  xxxviu.  §  7.  "  Ibid.  xl.  §  8. 
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Second  Sundaj  in  Adrent  of  the  year  590.  The  Gospel  for  the 
daj  (Luke  xix  25-32)  natmallj  suggested  the  thought  on 
which  Gregory  so  <^en  dwelt  as  the  chief  hope  and  solace  ot 
God's  people  in  those  troubled  times, — the  thought  of  the 
approaching  destrocticHi  of  the  world  and  the  consequent 
redemption  of  the  elect.  The  signs  of  the  end  were  already 
manifest.  The  elect  should  be  filled  with  joy ;  yet  at  the  same 
time,  they  durald  be  led  to  anxious  thoughts  and  fears  and 
earnest  actiyity  of  life.  ^  Behold,  my  brethren,  we  now  see 
iriiat  before  we  only  heard  of.  The  world  is  beset  with  erils 
which  are  daily  new  and  growing  greater.  You  see  how  small 
a  remnant  is  left  of  the  innumerable  people  of  Some :  yet  still 
each  day  the  scourges  strike  us,  sudden  disasters  bear  us  down, 
new  calamities  a£9ict  us  without  warning.  As  in  youth  ^e 
body  is  vigorous,  the  breast  is  strong  and  sound,  the  neck  is 
muscular,  the  lungs  are  full  of  breath,  but  in  old  age  the  body 
is  benty  the  neck  is  withered  and  stoops,  the  breast  labours 
with  frequent  sig^,  the  strength  fEuls,  the  speaker  pants  for 
breath  and  his  wcods  are  broken — ^for  even  if  there  be  no  disease, 
the  very  health  of  an  old  man  is  only  sickness — so  is  it  with 
die  world.  In  former  years  it  was  vigorous  with  youth,  it  was 
strong  to  multiply  the  race  of  men,  fresh  in  health  and  rich  in 
resources.  But  now  it  is  weighed  down  by  the  very  burden 
of  its  age,  and  is  hurried  on  by  its  increasing  maladies  to  a 
speedy  dissolution*  Give  not  your  heart,  then,  my  brethren,  to 
that  which,  as  yourselves  see,  cannot  last.  Fix  in  your  minds 
the  Apostle's  warning :  Love  not  the  toorld,  neither  the  things  thai 
are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him.  Two  days  ago,  my  friends,  by  a  sudden 
whirlwind,  ancient  trees  were  uprooted,  houses  were  destroyed, 
and  churches  overthrown  to  the  foundations.  How  many  men, 
strong  and  healthy,  were  making  plans  that  evening  for  the 
morrow !  Yet  that  same  night  they  died  a  sudden  death,  caught 
in  the  snares  of  destruction.  Most  dearly  beloved,  consider  this. 
The  Judge  invisible  moved  but  the  breath  of  a  little  wind,  raised 
but  the  storm  of  a  single  cloud :  yet  He  made  the  earth  to  tremble, 
He  shook  the  foimdations  of  very  many  buildings  to  their  falL 
We  cannot  endure  Him  when  He  plagues  us  with  a  very  little 
cloud;  what  then  shall  He  do  when  He  shall  come  Himself 
and  His  wrath  shall  blaze  forth  for  the  punishment  of  the 
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wicked  ?  .  .  .  Behold,  as  I  said  before,  God  moved  the  air,  and 
the  earth  trembled.  Who,  then,  shall  endure  when  He  shall 
move  the  heavens  ?  And  what  can  I  call  thnse  terrors  which  we 
see  but  the  harbingers  of  tho  wrath  to  come  ?  We  ought  therefore 
to  consider  that  these  tribulations  differ  from  the  final  tribulation 
even  as  the  person  of  the  herald  differs  fi-om  the  power  of  the 
judge.  Think,  then,  beloved,  on  that  day  with  all  earnestness, 
amend  your  lives,  change  your  habits,  resist  and  conquer  your 
besetting  sins,  punish  your  evil  deeds  with  weeping.  For 
hereafter  you  will  behold  the  advent  of  the  Eternal  Judge  more 
fearlessly  in  proportion  as  you  now  with  fear  anticipate  His 
severity." 

In  addition  to  the  ffomiltcs  on  the  Gospels,  Gregory  com. 
posed  twenty-two  others  on  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  later  on.  Eight  years  after  they 
were  delivered,  Gregory  corrected  these  discourses  and  sent 
them  to  Marinianua  of  Ravenna,  who,  it  appears,  was  a  diligent 
student  and  admirer  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine.  The  Pope 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  his  work,  but  he  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  coarser  food  wliich  he  provided  might  be  of 
service  in  making  Marinianus  return  with  greater  gusto  to  the 
delicate  banquets  spread  out  in  the  older  Fathers.' 

While  Gregory  sought,  by  assiduous  preaching,  to  inculcate 
on  his  people  sound  principles  of  morals  and  religion,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  unceasingly  watchful  to  eradicate  error.  Hence 
he  exerted  himself  to  oppose  the  misguided  zeal  of  certain 
puritans  io  Rome,  who  taught  that  the  Jewish  sabbath  ought 
to  be  observed,  and  that  the  Lord's  Day  should  be  kept  so 
Btrtctly  that  even  the  work  of  washing  ought  to  be  suspended.' 

>  Qreg.  Epp.  xii.  16a.  The  Bermcms  on  Ezekiol  nera  proBctied  in 
693~fi94.  CoDcemliig  their  compoaitiou,  the  S.  Qallen  Life  a.  26  has  a  well- 
knoWQ  legond.  "  Super  himc  viriim  Dei  vidisse  quidam  dicitur  do  saie  satia  ei 
lamiliaris  albom  eedisge  columbam,  cum  in  prB.cdtatum  EEachielem  fwU 
bomUiw.  Cui  soiliceb  vidcntl  voids  pro  illo  iratmi  acoosBa  perc«pit,  us, 
qnandiu  ipse  viveret  In  CEkcne,  id  alicui  indicoreC,  do  Boilicet  aporto  caelastis 
ligno  cluitatia,  fama  oxtoUi|foria  videretur  bumaiia."     (Soe  bolow.  Ohap.  XI.) 

'  Greg.  E^.  liii.  8,  On  the  observwice  of  Sunday,  Grog.  Tur.  H.  P,  x. 
30  writes:  "  Sanotua  est  hia  diss,  qui  in  priiicipio  lucem  conditsix)  primua 
vidit,  ao  Dominicoe  rasurrectioma  texbis  factna  emiouit ;  ideoquo  onmi  Gde  a 
Chiistiauis  observori  debet,  ne  flat  in  eo  onme  opuB  publicum."  Ha  sajB  t!wt 
Id  the  town  of  Limoges  several  poopio  were  killed  bj  &re  fcom  heaven  becauEa 
the;  worked  on  this  da;.    Sevenl  ioatances  ate  recorded  b;  the  same  autboc 
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This  last  doctrine  is  extraordinary  enough,  but  it  seems  to  have 
gained  a  wide  acceptance  among  the  more  rigid  Eomans.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  an  Irish  saint  named  Conall,  who 
visited  Bome  some  time  before  594,  induced. his  compatriots,  on 
his  return,  to  submit  to  a  regulation  prohibiting  all  shaving  and 
washing  on  Sunday ;  apparently  in  the  serious  belief  that  this 
puritanical  observance  was  approved  by  the  Eoman  Church.^ 
Gregory,  however,  with  his  usual  sound  sense,  refused  altogether 
to  countenance  this  excessive  Sabbatarianism.  ''  K  men  desire 
to  wash,"  he  wrote,  "  for  the  luxury  and  the  pleasure  of  it,  we 
do  not  permit  them  even  on  week-days ;  but  if  they  desire  it  as 
a  matter  of  physical  necessity,  we  do  not  forbid  them  even  on 
Sundays." 

One  object  in  which  the  Pope  was  greatly  interested  was 
the  reclaiming  of  Arian  churches  for  Catholic  worship.  Since 
the  fall  of  the  Grothic  monarchy  the  Arians  had  not  been 
permitted  to  hold  services  in  Bome,  but  the  churches  in  which 
they  had  formerly  worshipped  had  not  been  generally  resumed.^ 
Gregory  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  many  fine  buildings  should 
remain  disused,  and  he  determined  to  reconsecrate  them  for 
Catholic  worship.  Hence  in  593  we  find  him  writing  to  his 
agent  in  Campania,  to  inform  him  of  his  intention  to  dedicate  an 
Arian  church,  near  the  Merulan  Palace,  in  the  Third  Begion, 
to  St.  Severinus  of  Noricum,  and  to  request  that  relics  of  the 
saint  might  be  forwarded  to  Bome.®    Before  this,  however,  in 

of  punishments  for  working  on  Sunday :  Mirac*  i.  16 ;  ii.  11 ;  Dt  Mvrac,  S, 
Martini  iii.  8,  7,  29,  45,  55 ;  iv.  45 ;  Vitae  Patrum  7,  §  5  (combing  the  hair  on 
Sunday).  It  was  further  considered  a  sin  to  work  on  Saturday  after  sundown, 
and  those  who  so  ofEended  are  alleged  to  have  been  miraculously  punished : 
Greg.  Tur.  De  Mirac.  8,  Martini  iii.  81,  66.  A  nun  was  punished  after  death 
for  having  washed  her  head  on  a  Friday :  Olor,  Confess,  5.  In  De  Mirac.  5. 
Martini  ii.  24,  Gregory  describes  a  monster  who  had  been  begotten  "  nocte 
Dominica,"  and  adds :  "  Sed  quia  dixi  parentibus  eius  hoc  ob  peccatum  evenisse 
per  violationem  noctis  Dominicae,  cavete,  O  viri,  quibus  sunt  coniuncta 
coniugia.  Satis  est  aliis  diebus  voluptati  operam  dare ;  banc  autem  diem  in 
laudibus  Dei  impoUuti  deducite.  Quia  qui  in  ea  coniuges  simul  convenerint, 
ozinde  aut  contract!,  aut  epileptici,  aut  leprosi  filii  nasountur."  The  following 
general  prohibition  is  significant  of  the  feeling  about  Sunday  in  Gaul  at  this 
period :  '*  Praedica  ut  se  omnis  homo  a  rapinis,  periuriis  et  usuris  abstineat,  et 
in  die  Dominica  nullum  opus,  absque  solemnitatibus  mysticis,  agat**  {Di 
Mirac.  8,  Martini  ii.  40). 

>  The  rule  of  Conall  is  extant  under  the  title  Gain  Domnaigh. 

'  Some  certainly  had  been  reconsecrated  (see  Lib,  P(mt,  Vita  Johannis  L) 

»  Greg.  Epp.  iii.  19. 
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591  or  592^  he  had  already  reconsecrated  a  celebrated  Arian 
church  in  the  Suburra^  which  Bicimer  had  built  or  embellished^ 
and  wherein  his  body  had  been  buried.  Gregory  dedicated  this 
building  in  honour  of  St.  Agatha  of  Catania;  and  he  has  left  us 
a  curious  account  of  certain  strange  occurrences  at  the  time  of 
the  ceremony,  some  of  which,  he  says,  were  known  to  the 
people  generally,  while  the  others  rested  on  the  testimony  of 
the  priest  and  guardians  of  the  church^ : — 

"There  was  in  the  Suburra  a  closed  church  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Arians.  Two  years  ago  I  determined 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  to  deposit  therein  the 
relics  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Agatha.  And  this  accordingly 
was  done.  We  came  with  a  great  multitude  of  people  and 
entered  the  church,  singing  praises  to  Almighty  God.  While 
the  solemn  mass  was  being  celebrated,  and  the  people  were 
crowded  together  from  the  narrowness  of  the  space,  some  of 
those  who  were  standing  outside  the  sacrarium  suddenly  felt  a 
pig  running  about  between  their  feet.  Each  man  felt  it  and 
spoke  of  it  to  his  neighbour.  The  pig  made  for  the  door,  and 
great  was  the  wonder  excited  among  those  by  whom  it  passed ; 
yet,  though  they  felt  it,  no  one  could  see  it.  This  prodigy  was 
granted  by  the  Divine  Mercy,  that  all  men  might  clearly  know 
that  the  foul  inhabitant  was  departing  from  the  place.' 

"  After  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  we  left  the  church ;  but 
on  the  same  night  there  was  a  great  noise  among  the  rafters,  as 
if  some  one  were  running  about  there.  On  the  following  night 
the  noise  increased,  and  suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  crash,  as 
though  the  whole  church  had  been  overthrown  firom  its  very 
foundations.  This  quickly  ceased,  and  afterwards  the  Old 
Enemy  gave  no  further  trouble.  But  the  terrible  noise  which 
he  made  showed  how  unwilling  he  was  to  leave  the  place  he 
had  possessed  so  long. 

»  Greg.  Dial  iii.  80 ;  Epp.  iv.  19 ;  Lib.  Pont.  VUa  Greg.  I. ;  Joh.  Diao. 
Vita  ii.  81,  82.  The  name  of  St.  Agatha  was  inserted  in  the  Canon  of  the 
Mass  by  Gregory,  according  to  Aldhelm  De  Virgin.  42.  A  church  in  Borne  had 
been  already  dedicated  to  her  by  Pope  Symmachus ;  another  was  dedicated  by 
Gregory  the  Second  in  726.  "  The  constant  intercourse  with  Sicily  explains 
the  adoption  of  the  insular  saint  into  the  Boman  worship." 

^  Those  who  have  been  in  a  great  crowd  in  a  Boman  church,  and  know 
how  the  children  manage  to  squeeze  themselves  through  it,  wiU  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon  here 
reported. 
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"A  few  days  afterwards,  when  the  sky  was  quite  dear,  a 
doud  from  heaven  settled  upon  the  altar^  covering  it  as  with 
a  veil,  and  fOling  the  whole  dmrch  with  a  perfume  so  strange 
and  sweety  that,  though  the  doors  were  open,  no  one  ventured 
to  go  in.  The  priest,  the  gnardians  of  the  dmrdi,  and  those 
who  had  come  to  mass,  saw  the  cloud,  smelt  the  sweetness  of 
the  mysterious  odour,  and  were  unable  to  enter. 

''On  another  day,  when  the  lamps  were  hanging  in  the 
church  unlighted,  they  were  kindled  with  fire  from  heaven. 
Again,  a  few  days  later,  after  the  celebration  of  mass,  the 
sacristan  extinguished  the  lights  and  went  home.  On  returning 
to  the  dmrch  shortly  afterwards,  he  found  them  burning 
brightly.  He  supposed  he  had  not  properly  extinguished  them, 
so  this  time  he  put  them  out  with  great  care,  and  then  shut  up 
the  churcL  But,  when  he  returned  three  hours  later,  he  found 
the  lights,  which  he  had  extinguished,  burning.  And  this  took 
place  that  all  might  know  that  the  church  had  passed  from 
darkness  into  light." 

The  mention  of  lights  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  Gregory 
granted  the  patrimonial  estate  of  Aquae  Salviae,  together  witli 
two  gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  some  other  lands,  to 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  to  maintain  the  lights  in  honour  of 
the  Apostle  ''  who  filled  the  whole  world  with  the  light  of  his 
preaching."  ^  The  deed  of  gift  was  inscribed  on  a  marble  tablet 
and  afiSxed  to  the  wall  of  the  portico  of  the  church.  Another 
donation  of  lands  was  made  to  St.  Peter's,  where  also  Gregory 
placed  over  the  altar  a  "  ciborium,"  or  baldacchino,  supported  by 
four  silver  pillars.'  He  further  intended  to  restore  the  fabrics 
of  both  churches,  and  for  this  purpose  arranged  that  beams  should 

■  Greg.  Epp.  ziv.  14.  The  oustom  of  baming  lights  at  the  shrines  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  defended  by  St.  Jerome  (Contra  ViqilafU.  §  7),  had  become 
common  in  Gregory's  time.  Compare  Greg.  DidL  iiL  S4;  Greg.  Tor.  De 
Glar.  Confess.  69,  70,  71 ;  Mvrac  i.  15 ;  De  Mirac.  8.  Martini  i  15. 

*  Lib.  Ponl.  Vita Oregorii  I.  Joh.  Diac.  Fitoiv.  SSsays:  **In basiHcabeati 
Petri  apostoli  tetigimn  de  argento  purissimo,  quod  a  Leone  tertio  pontifioe  in 
basilica  Sixtiana  sanctae  Mariae  nomini  dedicata  translatom  est,  fobrioaTit, 
et  ia  basilica  beati  Pauli  apostoli  super  altare  nihilominus  aliud  fastigium 
procuraTit."  Such  ciboria  or  fastigia  were  often  extremely  costly.  Pope 
Leo  m.  erected  one  in  St.  Peter's  of  silver-gilt,  which  weighed  2704  lbs. 
{Lib.  Pont.  V.  Leonis  III,).  See  the  description  of  the  dborium  in  St.  Sophia 
(Paul.  Silent.  Dcscr.  S.  Soph.  720,  sqq.y  and  the  learned  notes  of  Da  Gauge 
in  loe.). 
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be  3ent  from  Bmttii ' ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  repairs 
were  actually  carried  out."  Meanwhile  he  was  careful  to  see 
that  the  services  were  duly  performed  both  here  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  Roman  basilicas.  He  ordered  masses  to  be  celebrated 
over  the  bodies  of  the  Apostles,"  and  hearing  that  the  Church 
of  St.  Pancras  was  shamefully  neglected  by  its  presbyters,  so 
that  even  on  Sunday  there  was  often  no  one  in  attendance  to 
say  mass,  he  gave  the  basilica  into  the  charge  of  a  congregation 
of  monks,  who  were  to  arrange  for  a  daily  performance  of  the 
"  work  of  God  "  at  "  the  most  holy  body  of  the  blessed  Pan- 
cratins."  *  Gregory,  however,  was  not  one  of  the  building  Popes. 
"  Other  Pontiffs,"  says  Patil  the  Beacon,*  "  gave  themselves  to 
building  churches  and  adorning  them  with  gold  and  silver ;  but 
Gregory,  while  not  entirely  neglecting  this  duty,  was  wholly 
engrossed  in  gaining  souls,  and  all  the  money  he  could  lay  hia 
hands  upon  he  was  anxious  to  disburse  and  bestow  upon  the 
poor."  It  ia  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  state  of 
the  aqueducts  caused  Gregoiy  serious  anxiety,  and,  although  he 
could  do  nothing  himself,  he  made  strong  representations  to  tlie 
Prefect  of  Italy  to  get  them  restored.  "  They  are  so  overlooked 
and  neglected,"  he  wrote,  "  that  unless  more  care  is  taken  they 
vrill  shortly  fall  into  complete  ruin."''  No  notice,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this  appeal 

On  the  5th  of  July,  in  the  year  595,  a  a3mod  was  held  by 
Gregory  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,'  It  consisted  of  twenty-three 
bishops,  all  (save  the  Bishop  of  itavenna)  from  the  suburbicariaD 
provinces,  and  of  thirty-five  priests  of  titular  churches.  The 
deacons  and  the  rest  of  the  Koman  clei^  were  present,  bnt  they 
had  no  seats  in  the  Council,  and  did  not  sign  the  decrees. 
Various  matters  were  discussed,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Gregory, 
six  resolutions  were  carried. 

The  first  decree  forbade  deacons  to  conduct  the  musical  part 

'  Greg.  Ej!p.  ii.  1S4-I27. 

•  Job,  Diac.  VUa  It.  6S  Eajsin  a  general  way:  "Omiu  vitae  bom  tempore 
tiont  rurnaa  basilican  mintBie  fabricaret,  ite  ulminim  tabrioatoTom  velercm 
svtA  tecta  com  summo  studio  annualiter  teparabat." 

•  lAb.  Pont.  Vita  Grtg.  I. ;  Job.  Diao.  Vila  U.  90. 

•  GtBg.  Epp.  It.  18. 

'  Paul.  Ditic.  Ttta  16.  •  Grog.  Bpp.  xU.  8. 

'  Orag.  Kpp.  V.  tla.  To  this  synod  GregDrv  rolere  in  Bpp.  v.  68;  cl. 
Buds  a.  £.  ii.  1 ;  Job.  Dlao,  Vita  U,  6. 
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of  the  nuwB,  with  the  excepdiHi  of  the  dunting  of  die  GospeL 
*In  die  holy  Eoman  Church,'*  sud  Gregorr,  "^a  Tery  lepie- 
henable  caskom  has  for  eosne  tnne  existed,  nunelT,  that  certain 
fingers  are  iielected  for  the  ministry  of  xhe  altar,  who,  being 
ordained  deacons,  demote  themselTes  to  singing,  instead  of  to  their 
peeper  duties  of  preaching  and  almsgiving.  The  result  frequently 
is  that  while  search  is  made  for  a  good  Toice,  no  care  is  taken  to 
pforide  that  the  life  ahaU  be  such  as  harmonizes  with  the  holy 
ministry.  And  so  the  singer  enrages  God  by  his  conduct,  while 
he  delights  the  people  with  his  aocenta."  It  was  accordingly 
ordered  that  the  deacons  should  in  future  abstain  from  singing. 
The  Gospel  in  the  mass  alone  must  be  chanted  by  them,  the 
psalms  and  other  musical  portions  of  the  service  being  left  to 
the  subdeaoons  and  lower  clergy  .^ 

The  second  decree  refened  to  the  personal  attendants  of  the 
Pope.  ''In  times  of  neglect  a  shameful  custom  has  become 
established,  namely,  that  lay  servants  should  wait  upon  the 
Ponti£b  of  this  See,  even  in  the  privacy  of  their  chambers.  And 
whereas  the  life  of  a  bishop  ought  always  to  serve  as  an  example 
to  Ids  disciples,  the  clergy  generaUy  know  nothing  of  his  private 
life,  which,  however,  is  known  to  his  lay  servants."  It  was  there- 
fore decreed  ^  that  certain  persons  shall  be  selected  from  among 
the  clergy  or  the  monks  to  attend  upon  the  Pontiff  in  his  bed- 
chamber, so  that  the  life  of  the  ruler  may  be  witnessed  in  all 
its  privacy  by  men  who  can  take  example  and  profit  bom  what 
they  see/' 

The  third  ordained  that  the  rectors  of  the  Patrimony  of  the 
Church  should  on  no  pretext  fix  "  titles  "  *  or  notices  proclaiming 
ownership,  on  estates  which  they  imagined  to  belong  to  the 
ChurcL  The  claims  of  the  Church  must  be  supported  not  by 
violence,  but  by  justice.  Further,  any  biahop  who  ordered  such 
"  titles  "  to  be  afi^ed,  or  neglected  to  punish  those  who  affixed 
them  without  authorization,  woidd  do  so  in  future  at  his  peril. 

The  fourth  decree  suppressed  a  curious  Soman  custom. 
''Whereas  the  faithful  venerate  us,  unworthy  though  we  be, 
with  the  reverence  due  to  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter,  we  ought 

*  See  below,  p.  876. 

*  For  "  titaU,**  see  Greg.  Epp.  i.  89a,  68 ;  v.  38.  "  Tabulae  Ugneae  vel 
lapideae  in  llmite  agri  constitutae  et  nominibas  poesessorom  omatae  fuisae 
videntur  titnli  *'  (Ewald). 
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always  to  consider  our  infirmity,  and  to  studiously  decline  the 
burden  of  this  reverence.  From  the  love  of  the  faithful  the 
custom  has  arisen  of  paying  an  undeserved  honour  to  the  rulera 
of  this  See,  namely,  that  when  their  bodies  are  carried  to  the 
tomb,  they  are  covered  with  dalmatics,'  and  these  dalmatics  the 
people  tear  to  shreds  and  divide  among  themselves,  reverencing 
them  as  something  sacred.  And  although  there  ai'e  in  the  city 
many  coverings  from  the  sacred  bodies  of  the  Apostles  and 
martyrs,  men  take  &om  the  bodies  of  sinners  these  shreds  which 
they  store  up  from  a  feeling  of  deep  reverence,"  In  future, 
therefore,  it  was  enacted  that  no  coverings  should  be  put  upon 
the  bier  at  the  funeral  of  a  Pope, 

The  fifth  decree  forbade  any  fees  to  be  esacted  for  ordination, 
or  conferring  the  pallium,  or  for  preparing  the  charters  relating 
thereto."  "The  Pontiff  lays  his  hand  upon  the  bishop  who  is 
to  be  ordained,  and  tlie  minister  i-eads  the  Gospel,  and  the 
notary  writes  out  the  letter  of  confirmation,  and  it  is  just  as 
wrong  for  the  lesser  ofiicials  to  esact  money  for  using  their 
voice  or  pen,  as  it  is  for  the  PontiiT  to  exact  money  for  laying 
on  his  hand."  But  though  no  fees  could  be  demanded  as  of 
right,  a  present,  if  freely  offered,  might  be  accepted.  "  For  the 
gift  is  not  defiled  by  sin  when  it  is  not  extorted  by  the  improper 
solicitations  of  the  recipient." 

The  sixth  decree  ordained  that  slaves  who  desired  to  become 
monks  should  pass  through  a  course  of  probation,  retaining  the 
dress  of  laymen,  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  number 
of  the  brethren.  If  their  conduct  during  this  probation  was 
approved,  they  should  be  emancipated  from  the  service  of  their 
masters,  that  they  might  undergo  "a  stUl  stricter  servitude  in 
the  worship  of  God." 

*  For  thia  cuBtom,  compue  T)ial,  iv.  40.  It  Beema  that  the  dalmatia  wu 
"  in  some  special  wsij  asHociated  with  the  local  Roman  Chucoh,  and  oonaidered 
the  peoulifu'  privilege  of  eccleaiaBtioB  of  that  Ohuroh,  others  being  oul;  allowed 
to  use  it  by  special  permission."  For  example.  Pope  Spumachue  granted  the 
use  of  dalmatics  to  the  deacons  □[  Aries  (I'ila  S.  Caesar,  i.  a.  SO),  Ocegot?  to 
the  bishop  and  archdeacon  of  Gap  (£jip.  \x.  319).  C(.  Walatrid  Strabo  Ds 
Behus  Eccltt,  S4. 

'  According  to  Imperial  law,  presents  might  be  made  (1)  by  a  new  Pope  to 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  not  more  than  twenty  pomidit  of  gold ;  (2)  by  bishops, 
one  hundred  solid!  for  enthroning  and  tbroo  hundred  solidi  to  the  notaries  and 
officen  ol  the  oonseorator ;  (8)  by  clerku  to  tho  bishop  who  ordained  them,  not 
more  than  the  value  of  a  year's  produce  ol  the  benefice. 
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TlKfle  decRes  wen  maiijof  diem  aalj  a  fiormal  eczifiniat^ 
of  fegsIaOGBS  made  bj  Gxegocj,  en  ids  own  anthflrhy,  in  the 
Cflxly  jean  of  Ids  poaoficmce.  Tbe  refccm  of  iLe  Pope's  house- 
hdd,  lex  m^saxef-,  had  been  imdffalrpTi  immediaselT  after  his 
acccncQ,  the  af^TTTig  of  cicnli  had  biiezi  forbidJiOi  in  391.^ 
KcTeoTer,  in  the  beginning  of  Lis  pcnifncate,  Gregory  had 
abolished  at  le&st  one  iUffiisinme  soxm:e  of  reviaiiie  enjoyed 
by  the  Boman  clergy,  Damely,  the  fees  paid  £7  boxial  in  oon- 
secrated  grofcmd.*  The  synod  of  393,  hoireyer,  sanctioned  in  a 
regolar  manner  these  measoxes  c^  the  Pope,  and  gare  to  them 
the  force  of  wylfwiairtifal  law. 

I  pass  now  to  the  eYamination  of  Gregory's  reputed  reform 
of  the  Boman  litorgy.  It  has  already  been  noticed  inddentally 
how  anxious  Gregory  was  to  provide  for  the  exact  performanoe 
of  die  offices  of  the  Church,  and  in  particular  for  the  constant 
eelebratkm  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He  himself  was  accus- 
tomed, it  seems,  to  say  mass  erery  day,  and  it  was  his  wish 
that  all  his  clergy  should  in  this  respect  imitate  his  example. 
He  made  special  provision  for  daOy  masses  in  the  Churches  of 
Si.  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  SL  Psncras;  and  he  devoted  much 
of  his  attention  to  developing  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist' 
Besides  this,  he  introduced  certain  modifications  into  the 
Boman  liturgy,  making  at  least  two  alterations  of  considerable 
importance.  These  reforms  it  is  my  intention  now  to  consider 
in  detail. 

The  subject  of  Gregory's  liturgical  work  is  involved  in  so 
much  difBculty  and  uncertainty,  and  the  views  taken  of  it  by 
leading  authorities  are  so  widely  at  variance,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  put  forward  any  judgment  about  it  without  great  hesitation. 
The  researches  of  Mgr.  Duchesne,  however,  seem  to  show  fairly 
conclusively  that  the  extent  of  the  Gr^orian  innovation  vras 
not  so  great  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  Duchesne's  con- 
clusions will  be  duly  noted  in  the  sequeL  But  before  deal- 
ing with  the  vexed  question  of  the  Sacramentarium  Gr^orianum, 
it  will  be  best  to  state  clearly  what  changes  were  admittedly 
made  by  Gregory  in  the  Liturgy  and  the  ceremonial  therewith 
connected. 


1  Gr^.  Epp.  \.  89a.  *  Greg.  Epp.  viii.  85. 

*  See  below,  Bk.  m.  Part  H.  §  8. 
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^^RChe  changes  in  the  Liturgy,  then,  were  tliree  in  nvimber. 
(a)  First,  to  the  prayer  "  Hanc  igitiir  "  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass, 
he  added  the  words,  "  dieaque  nostroa  in  tua  pace  disponas, 
atque  ab  aeterna  damnatione  nos  eripi,  et  in  electoram  tuorum 
iubeas  grege  numerari."  *  (i)  Secondly,  he  ordered  the  Pater 
Noster  to  be  recited  at  the  end  of  the  Canon,  immediately 
before  the  fraction  of  the  bread.'  Before  his  time  the  fraction 
followed  at  once  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Canon,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was,  in  all  probability,  said  after  the  fraction.  Gregory 
thns  transferred  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  its  old  place  to  the  end 
of  the  Canon,  and  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  doing  so  is 
interesting.  "We  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  he  writes,  " imme- 
diately after  the  Canon,  becanse  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Apostles  to  say  this  very  prayer  alone  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Host ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  very  incongruous  that  we  should 
say  over  the  Oblation  the  Canon  composed  by  a  scholastic,  and 
should  not  say  over  His  Body  and  Blood  the  prayer  composed 
by  our  Redeemer  Himself."  (c)  Thirdly,  he  ordered  that  the 
Alleluia  should  be  chanted,  after  the  Gradual,  at  other  times 
besides  the  season  of  Easter-tide,  to  which  its  use  in  the  Roman 
Church  had  hitherto  been  confined.^ 

Again,  in  matters  of  ceremonial  connected  with  the  mass, 
Gregory  instituted  two  reforms,  (rf)  He  forbade  the  subdeacoas 
to  wear  chasubles  when  they  proceeded  to  the  altar  for  the 
celebration  * ;  (c)  and  he  forbade  the  deacons  to  perform  any 
musical  portion  of  the  service,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
chanting  of  the  Gospel.* 

'  Li6.  Font.  VUa  Oreg.  T. ;  Baeda  H.  E.  li.  1 ;  Joh.  Dlao.  Vila  ii,  17. 

'Grog.  Bpp.  ix.  96;  Joh.  Diao.  !I.  20.  Gregory  saya:  "  Orationem 
Domlnioiun  Idcirco  taoi  post  precem  diuimue,  quia  moa  apostolorum  fuU,  at 
sd  ipeam  aolum  modo  □rationem  oblatlonia  bostiom  ooiiBeDrarent,  ot  valda 
ndhi  inconveiueDe  visum  est,  nt  preoem  quani  Bcbolasticus  composuerat  anper 
oblationem  dicarcmus  et  ipeam  traditiocem  qaajn  redemptor  nostei  compoeuit 
Bupar  elus  Doipua  et  saagoincm  uon  dtceremus.  Sed  et  Donuoica  oratio  apud 
OrascoB  &b  omni  populo  dioitur,  apod  noa  voco  a  eoIo  Bacordobe."  It  looks  as 
though  Gregory  believed  tbat  the  Apostolic  Liturgy  knew  of  no  other  fonnula 
than  the  Pator  Hostoc  (Ducbesne  Origines  du  Culie  Ckritien  p.  1S4).  Yet 
the  passage  may  mean  that  tbo  Apostles  only  consooTBted  at  tbia  prayer,  i.e. 
tfao  conBecration  was  not  finished  until  it  was  Mud, 

'  QTeg.  Epp.  ix.  26;  Job.  DIac.  ii.  SO. 

•  Greg.  Epp.  ix..  36 :  Job.  Diao,  ii.  30. 

*  Qreg.  Ejip,  t.  GTa. 
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These  five  innovations  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  positively 
attributed  to  Gr^ory  in  connection  with  the  Boman  Litnigy. 
We  may  add^  however,  that  he  sanctioned  with  his  authority 
a  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  Boman 
Church  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that,  namely,  of  the 
alternate  chanting  by  the  singers  and  the  people  of  the  "  Kyrie 
eleison,  Christe  eleison,"  at  the  commencement  of  the  mass.^ 
But  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  use  was  originally  introduced  by 
Or^ory ;  for  we  gather  from  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Vaison, 
that  the  Eyrie  was  sung  at  Bome  as  early  as  529.^ 

Some  of  the  above-mentioned  usages — those  relating  to 
the  Alleluia,  the  Eyrie,  the  Pater  Noster,  and  the  vestments 
of  subdeacons — are  alluded  to  by  Gregory  himself  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  in  598  to  John,  bishop  of  Syracuse.'  It  ap- 
pears that  certain  persons  in  Sicily  who  were  enthusiasts 
for  everything  Boman,  had  complained  that  the  innovations  in 
question  had  been  copied  from  the  usages  of  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  and  they  asked,  ''How  can  the  Pope  expect  to 
hold  the  Byzantine  Church  in  check,  when  he  thus  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  imitate  her  uses  ?  "  These  complaints  Gregory 
endeavoured  to  answer  in  his  letter  to  John.  He  argued,  in 
the  first  place,  that  even  supposing — what  was  not,  in  fact,  the 
case — that  these  customs  had  been  borrowed  from  the  East,  there 
was  even  yet  no  reason  for  such  excessive  alarm.  "For  who 
can  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Constantinople  is  subject  to  the 
Apostolic  See  ?  Yet,  if  this  or  any  other  Church  has  anything 
that  is  good,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  copy  it.  That  man  indeed 
is  a  fool  who  so  prides  himself  on  his  superiority  that  he  thinks 
scorn  to  learn  what  is  good  from  his  inferiors."  But,  in  the 
second  place,  Gregory  denied  outright  that  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  allegation.  None  of  the  innovations  was  borrowed  from 
Constantinople.  The  more  frequent  singing  of  the  Alleluia, 
and  the  direction  about  the  subdeacons,  represented  but  a  revival 
of  ancient  Boman  customs ;  in  the  other  cases  there  were  marked 
differences  between  the  Boman  and  Constantinopolitan  uses. 
Thus  the  Pater  Noster  in  the  East  was  recited  by  all  the  people, 
at  Bome  by  the  priest  alone.  The  Eyrie  eleison,  again,  in  tlie 
East  was  not  said  responsively,  but  by  all  the  people  together, 

>  Greg.  Epp.  iz.  26.       *  Cono.  Yasens.  a.  629,  c.  8.        >  Epp.  ix.  26. 
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the  Christe  eleison  not  being  said  at  alL  In  spite  of  his 
somewhat  elaborate  defence,  however,  it  appears  as  if  Or^^oiy 
was  not  entirely  successful  in  rebutting  the  charges  of  the 
Sicilian  Bomanists. 

The  undoubted  Gregorian  innovations,  then,  (leaving  aside 
the  regulations  concerning  the  singing  of  deacons,  and  the  vest- 
ments of  subdeacons),  amount  to  this — that  he  ordered  the 
Alleluia  after  the  Gradual  to  be  more  frequently  chanted  than 
heretofore,  and  that  he  introduced  two  modifications  into  the 
Canon,  inserting  some  words  into  the  prayer  ''Hanc  igitur," 
and  altering  the  place  of  the  Pater  Noster.  What  we  have  now 
to  inquire  is,  whether  Gr^ory  did  anything  more  than  this. 
Were  his  liturgical  changes  confined  to  the  above  three  points  ? 
Or  are  we  justified  in  imputing  to  him  a  work  of  far  greater 
magnitude — nothing  less  than  a  complete  revision  of  the  entire 
Liturgy? 

Now,  Gregory's  biographer,  John  the  Deacon,  writing  in  the 
last  half  of  the  ninth  century,  makes  the  following  statement — 
that  Gregory  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Sacramentary  called 
after  Pope  Gelasius  (Gelasianum  Codicem) ;  that  in  the  course 
of  this  work  he  effected  certain  changes  in  the  arrangement, 
omitted  a  good  deal,  and  added  a  little  of  his  own ;  and  finally 
that,  for  the  convenience  of  the  celebrant,  he  brought  together 
into  a  single  book  the  various  portions  of  the  service,  which 
before  his  time  were  distributed  over  several  volumes.^  On  the 
authority  of  this  statement,  it  has  hitherto  been  generally 
believed  that  Gregory  found  in  use  in  the  Boman  Church  the 
long  and  complicated  Sacramentarium  Gelasianum,  and  further 
that  he  abbreviated  and  otherwise  simplified  this  mass-book, 
producing  a  revised  edition,  with  which  his  own  name  has  become 
associated,  and  which  represents  the  basis  and  groundwork 
of  the  modem  Boman  Missal.  Or,  to  put  the  same  thing 
briefly,  it  is  said  that  the  Gregorian  Sacramentaiy  is  the  work 
of  Pope  Gregory  himself. 

This  theory,  however,  rests  for  support  almost  entirely  on 
the  evidence  of  John  the  Deacon,  who  not  only  flourished 
nearly  three  hundred  years  after  Gregory's  time,  but  was,  more- 

>  Joh.  Diac.  Yiia  ii.  17:  "Sed  et  Geladanum  Codicem  de  missaruin 
solemniis,  multa  subtrahens,  pauoa  convertens,  nommlla  vero  superadiioieDs, 
pro  exponendis  evangelicis  lectionibus  in  unios  libri  volumine  coarctavit," 
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over,  a  writer  who  had  little  regard  for  historical  accuracy. 
Had  the  above-mentioned  statement  been  advanced  by  one  of 
Gregory's  contemporaries,  or  by  a  careful  author  like  Bede  or 
Paul  the  Deacon,  it  would  necessarily  have  been  of  very  decisive 
value.  But  little  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of 
John,  tmless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  corroborated  by  other  more 
credible  witnesses,  or  at  least  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Gregorianum  itself.  Let  us  see  whether  any  such  additional 
support  is  forthcoming. 

First,  as  concerns  the  evidence  of  writers  earlier  than  John, 
In  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  WalaMd  Strabo  says 
that  Gregory  revised  the  Liturgy,  and  arranged  in  order  the 
masses  and  consecrations.^  Again,  at  some  period  between  784 
and  791  Pope  Hadrian  the  First  sent  by  request  to  Charle- 
magne an  "unadulterated"  copy  of  ''the  Sacramentarium 
arranged  long  ago  by  our  holy  predecessor,  the  God-inspired 
Gregory."*  Again,  somewhat  earlier  in  this  century,  Egbert 
of  York  speaks  of  the  Sacramentary  of  Gregory,  and  asserts 
that  a  copy  of  it  was  brought  to  England  by  Augustine.^  This 
is  all  the  external  evidence  producible  in  support  of  John's 
statement ;  and  very  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  it  appears.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  with  an  ominous  silence  on 
the  part  of  all  those  writers  whose  testimony  would  have  been 
of  real  importance.  Neither  in  the  writings  of  Gregory  himself, 
nor  in  those  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Bede,  or  Paul 
the  Deacon,  nor  yet  in  the  S.  OcUlen  Life  or  in  the  Liber  Ponti- 
ficalis,  do  we  find  one  word  about  the  alleged  Gregorian  revision. 
But  if  Gregory  was  in  truth  the  compiler  of  the  Sacramentary, 
how  comes  it  that  every  one  of  these  authors  omits  to  mention 
a  circumstance  of  such  importance  ?  We  cannot  believe  that 
they  were  all  so  neglectful  as  to  forget  to  mention  it,  or  that 
they  all  deliberately  avoided  the  subject.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  Paul,  who*wrote  a  life  of  Gregory,  says  nothing  ?  How  is 
it  that  Bede  and  the  Papal  biographer  both  think  it  worth 
while  to  record  a  detail  such  as  was  Gregory's  addition  to  the 
prayer  "  Hanc  igitur,"  and  yet  breathe  not  a  hint  of  the  great 
revision  ?    Surely  the  only  tenable  explanation  of  this  mysterious 

*  De  Bebus  EecL  22  (Migne  P.  L.  oziv.). 

*  Epp.  92  (ed.  laff^. 

'  S.  Egbert.  De  InsUL  Caihol  Didlogus  zvi.  §§  1,  2. 
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silence  is  that  not  one  of  theae  writers  bad  heard  of  Gregory's 
work  on  the  Sacramentary,  that  there  bad  been  no  revision 
of  the  Sacramentary  by  Gregory  at  all.  The  assertion  of  John 
the  Deacon  is  based  upon  a  mere  tradition,  which  became  cur- 
rent apparently  in  the  course  of  the  eighth  century,  and  which 
was  known  to  Walafrid  Strabo.  As  representing  a  fact  of 
history,  however,  thia  tradition  and  John's  restatement  of  it 
appear  to  be  worth  absolutely  nothing.  In  the  face  of  the 
consentient  silence  of  all  authorities,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
believe  the  story. 

The  external  evidence,  then,  fails  eutJiBly  to  bear  out  the 
testimony  of  the  ointh-century  biographer.  It  remains  to  show 
that  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Gregorian  mass-book  is  eq^ually 
conclusive  i^ainat  him.  As  has  been  stated  above,  a  copy  of 
the  Sacramentary,  which  tradition  ascribed  to  Gregory,  was 
sent  to  Charlemagne  by  Hadrian  the  First  between  the  years 
784  and  791.  To  this  book,  shortly  after  its  arrival  in  Gaul,  a 
supplement  was  added,  which  about  trebled  its  bulk,  and  indeed 
made  it  considerably  longer  than  the  Gelasianum  itself.  At 
first  the  supplement  was  kept  separate  from  the  original  work, 
a  preface  being  interposed  between  the  two  parts ;  but  by 
degrees  portions  of  the  supplement  were  inserted  for  convenience 
into  the  text,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  two 
halves  became  fused  into  one  whole,  which  supplies  the  prayers 
of  the  present  Roman  Missal.  Nevertheless,  the  distinction 
between  the  original  and  additional  matter  was  never  quite 
obliterated,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  indicate  approximately  the 
scope  and  contents  of  the  primitive  book. 

Of  this  Gregorian  Sacramentary  Duchesne  gives  the  following 
account ' : — "  It  is  an  essentially  stational  sacramentary,  to  be 
used  only  on  festivals  and  days  of  solemn  assembly.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  Sundays  and  ordinary  days,  still  less  for  private 
solemnities,  such  as  marriages  and  funerals ;  nor  again  for 
special  necessities  such  as  we  find  in  complete  books,  namely, 
masses  in  time  of  war,  pestilence,  tempests,  and  other  visitations, 
or  for  the  sick,  for  sinners,  for  travellers,  etc.  We  do  not  even 
find  in  it  the  formularies  connected  with  the  velaiio  virginum 
and  the  reconciliation  of  penitents,  "We  must  therefore  be 
careful   not  to  take  the    Gregorian  Sacramentary  for  other 

'  DucboBce  Ori'jines  s-  ^^- 
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than  it  is,  or  to  expect  of  it  what  it  does  not  contain.  It 
is  the  Pope's  book,  and  contains  the  prayers  that  the  Pope 
had  to  use  at  those  ceremonies  over  which  he  usually 
presided." 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  mass-book,  what  are  we  to 
say  of  its  date  ?    Is  it  possible  that  it  could  have  been  compiled 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  by  Gregory  ?    Duchesne 
has  no  hesitation  in  replying  in  the  negative.    "It  certainly 
contains  a  number  of  prayers  which  were  in  use  in  the  time 
of  St.  Gregory,  and  indeed  long  before  him.    But  the  author  of 
the  supplements  added  in  France  had,  even  in  his  day,  remarked 
that  St  Gregory  could  not  have  mentioned  his  own  festival ; 
and  he  also  notes,  as  later  additions,  the  masses  for  the  Nativity 
and  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  those  for  certain 
days  of  Lent.    He  has  further  denoted  by  an  obelus  whatever 
he  considered  to  be  an  interpolation.    Indeed,  besides  the  mass 
of  St.  Gregory  himself,  we  must  reject  those  for  the  four  festivals 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  not  only  those  for  her  Nativity  and 
Assumption,  but  even  those  for  the  Purification  and  the  An- 
nunciation, and  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  these 
holy  days  not  having  been  introduced  into  Home  till  during 
the  course  of  the  seventh  century.    With  regard  to  Lent,  the 
stations  of  the   Thursdays  are  not  older  than  Gregory  II. 
(715-731),  whereas  the  stations  of  Ash  Wednesday  and  the 
following  days,  up  to  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent,  are  more 
ancient,  but  at  the  same  time,  still  later  than  St.  Gregory. 
Another  addition  is  evident  in  the  station  of  January  1,  given 
as  ''  ad  St.  Mariam  ad  Martjnres,"  since  this  church,  that  is,  the 
Pantheon,  was  not  consecrated  for  Christian  worship  until  the 
time  of  Pope  Boniface  IV.  (608-615).    Its  dedication  is  indicated 
on  May  13,  so  that  here  again  we  have  a  festival  posterior  to  St. 
Gregory.    The  same  applies  to  the  dedication  of  St.  Nicomede 
on  June  1,  this  church  having  been  consecrated  imder  Boniface 
V.  (619-625).    The  Churches  of  St.  Adrian,  St.  Andrew  near  the 
Lateran,  St.  Lucy,  St.  George,  St.  Theodore,  and  St.  ApoUinaris, 
mentioned  as  stational  churches,  are  the  three  first  of  the  time 
of  Honorius  (625-638),  the  others  probably  later.    Finally,  the 
festival  of  Pope  St.  Leo,  indicated  on  June  28,  is  the  anni- 
versary, not  of  his  deathi  but  of  the  translation  of  his  relics 
under  Sergius  (687-701)."      From  all  this  Duchesne  draws 
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the  foUomug  coaclusion :  "  We  should  do  well  to  r^ard  the 
Gregorian  Saeramentary  as  corresponding  to  the  state  of  the 
Koman  Liturgy  at  the  time  of  Pope  Hadrian.  It  would  be 
more  natural  to  avoid  all  ambiguity  and  to  call  it  the  Saera- 
mentary of  Hadiian." 

It  appears,  then,  that  neither  the  external  nor  the  internal 
evidence  gives  any  support  to  the  statement  made  by  John,  and 
under  these  circumstances  we  are  surely  justified  in  dismissing 
this  statement  as  legendary.  I  will  briefly  sum  up  my  con- 
clusions respecting  Gregory's  liturgical  work  in  the  following 
manner:  Without  doubt  Gregory  introduced  five  reforms  io 
connexion  with  the  Liturgy.  They  were  the  chanting  of  the 
Alleluia  outside  of  Easter-tide ;  the  addition  to  the  "Hanc  igitur  " ; 
the  insertion  of  the  Pater  Noster  at  the  end  of  the  Canon ; 
the  prohibition  of  the  wealing  of  chasubles  by  subdeacona ; 
and  the  restriction  of  singing  by  deacons  to  the  chanting  of  the 
Gospel.  Besides  these  acknowledged  changes,  Gregory  may 
possibly  have  been  responsible  for  some  other  minor  alterations, 
but  of  this  we  have  no  proof.  A  general  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
however,  and  a  compilation  of  a  new  Saeramentary,  was  never 
undertaken  or  carried  out  by  him.  The  legend  of  such  a 
revision  did  not  spring  up  until  more  than  a  century  after  his 
death  J  and  the  elaborate  reproduction  of  this  legend  as  truthful 
history  is  only  met  with  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  As 
for  the  Gregorianum,  it  is  a  "  Pope's  book  "  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian  the  First. 

Closely  connected  ivith  this  question  of  Gregory's  relation  to 
the  Gregorian  Saeramentary  ia  the  equally  obscure  and  difficult 
question  of  his  relation  to  Gregorian  music.  Ecclesiastical 
tradition,  as  is  well  known,  ascribes  to  Gregory  three  achieve- 
ments in  connexion  with  the  development  of  Church  music. 
These  are— 

(1)  The  compilation  of  an  Antiphonary,  or  book  containing 
the  musical  portions  of  the  mass ; 

(2)  the  revision  and  rearrangement  of  the  system  of  Church 
music; 

(3)  tlie  foundation  of  the  famous  Roman  Schola  Cantorura. 
It  is  now  generally  believed  by  musical  experts  that  Gregory 

had  nolliing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  compilation  of  the 
Autiphouary  or  with  the  invention  or  revival  of  the  "  cantus 
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planus."  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  the  fonnder 
of  the  Eoman  singing-school,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  interested  himself  in  its  endowment  and  extension.  I  will 
say  a  few  words,  however,  on  each  of  these  points  in  order. 

(1)  First,  as  to  the  Antiphonary.  The  evidence  for  the 
Gregorian  compilation  is  briefly  as  follows.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  eighth  century,  Egbert  of  York  saw  in  Bome  the  Anti- 
phonary as  well  as  the  Sacramentary  attributed  to  Gregory,  and 
asserts  that  both  books  were  brought  to  England  by  Augustine.^ 
In  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century,  Walafrid  Strabo  writes : 
^'  Tradition  has  it  that  the  blessed  Gregory,  besides  reordering 
the  masses  and  consecrations,  did  also  arrange  the  music  of  the 
Church  in  practically  the  same  most  beautiful  form  which  it 
still  preserves,  as  moreover  is  expressly  stated  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Antiphonary."  *  A  little  later,  about  the  year  850,  Leo 
the  Fourth  wrote  a  letter  to  rebuke  a  certain  Abbat  Honoratus 
for  not  appreciating  the  Gregorian  music  and  liturgy,  and  in 
this  respect  "  differing,  not  only  from  the  Eoman  See  but  from 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Western  Church,  and  indeed  from  all 
who  in  the  Latin  tongue  offer  praise  to  the  Eternal  King/'  Leo 
adds  that/trreggft^  with  the  greatest  pains  had  invented  the 
^rfJ^^iaV-^M^ytCroficially  modulated  sound  "  he  might  draw  to 
^tibe-€IBurch  not  only  ecclesiastics  but  also  the  uncultivated ;  and 
the  abbat  is  threatened  with  excommunication  if  he  persists  in 
neglecting  the  teaching  of  Gregory  in  the  matter  of  music  and 
the  liturgy.^    Lastly,  John  the  biographer  informs  us  that, 

1  S.  Egbert.  De  InstU.  Cathol.  Dialogtu  xvi.  §§  1,  2. 

'  De  Bebtu  Eccles,^.  Gf.  o.  26 :  '*  Ordinem  autem  cantilenae  diiimis,  sea 
noctomis  horis  dioendae  beatus  Gregorius  plenaria  creditor  ordinatione 
distribuisse,  sicut  et  supra  de  Sacramentorum  diximus  libro ;  cum  multi  aiite 
sive  post  eum  orationes,  antiphonas  vel  responsoria  composuerunt." 

'  Mon.  Oerm,  Hist,  Epp,  v.  p.  603  (Hirsch-Gereuth) :  "Bes  una  valde 
incredibilis  auribus  nostris  insonuit ;  ...  id  est  cum  dulcedinem  Gregoriani 
oarminis,  cum  sua,  quam  in  ecclesia  tradicione  canendi  legendique  ordinayit  et 
tradidit,  intantum  perosam  habeatis,  ut  in  omnibus  in  huiusmodi  ratione  non 
tantum  ab  hao  prozima  sede,  sed  et  ab  omni  pene  occidentaU  ecclesia,  et 
prorsus  ab  omnibus,  qui  Latinis  vocibus  laudem  aetemo  regi  conferunt  et  sonos 
canoros  persolvunt,  dissentiatis  .  .  .  Qui  plane  sanctissimus  papa  Gregorius 
•  •  .  sonum  iam  dictum,  quem  in  ecclesia  vel  ubique  canimus,  musicis  artibus 
opera  plurima  ad  ezcitandos  vel  oommovendos  intentius  humanos  fecerit 
animoB,  ita,  ut  non  tantum  eoclesiastioos  sed  etiam  rudes  et  duros  animos 
artifioiosae  modulationis  sonitu  ad  ecdesias  oonvocaret  .  .  .  Idcirco  sub  ex- 
oommunicationis  interpositione  praecipimus,  ut  nequaquam  aUter,  quam  et 
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following  the  example  of  Solomon  the  Wise,  and  "on  account 
of  the  compunction  evoked  by  sweet  music,"  Gregory,  with  great 
trouble,  complied  an  Antiphonary,  "  a  cento  of  chants,"  an 
authentic  copy  of  which  was  still  extant  in  Home  in  his  owu 
time.' 

Now,  the  above  evidence  proves  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  there  existed  a  uniform  body  of  chant  which  was 
in  practically  universal  use  throughout  the  Western  Church, 
and  further,  that  this  body  of  chant,  together  with  the  book  in 
which  it  was  contained,  was  connected  by  tradition  with  the 
name  of  Gregory  tlie  Great.  But  how  far  i.s  this  tradition 
susceptible  of  proof?  la  there  any  evidence,  beyond  the 
mere  tradition,  which  will  justify  John's  assertion  that  the 
Antiphonary  was  the  work  of  Gregory  ? 

To  this  question  we  can  only  reply  that  the  weight  of  evidence 
makes  against  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  For,  to  begin  with, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  Antiphonary  in  any  of 
Gregory's  own  writings,  nor  in  his  epitaph,  noi'  in  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  monk  of  Whitby  or  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  nor  in 
the  notice  in  the  L%be.r  rontiJkaXis.  Isidore  and  Bede,  moreover, 
who  were  both  of  them  interested  in  music,  say  nothing  what- 
ever on  the  subject  in  their  allusions  to  Gregory,  Again,  the 
decree  of  595  relating  to  the  singing  deacons,  and  Gregoiy's 
caustic  language  couceraing  these  professional  singers,  "who 
enrage  God,  while  they  delight  the  people  with  their  accents," 
indicate  a  certain  indifference  to  music  rather  than  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  musical  expert.  And  lastly,  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  so-called  Gregorian  Antiphonary.  while  agreeing 
with  the  calendar  and  Liturgy  in  use  at  Eome  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  does  not  correspond  at  all  with  that  of 
Gregory's  time.  In  fact,  the  compilation  of  the  Antiphonary 
baa  been  ante-dated  by  more  than  a  liundi"ed  years.  It  un- 
doubtedly b6lopga,.Mt-tQ^  the  sixth,  but  to  the  eighth  century ; 
aiidJf.thel^mlMt-'iG^gflrian''  has  any  real  import  at  all,  Wiuust^ 
(j^f^io  Gregory  ttic'SeconmiTl5-731}  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
sanatoB  papa  liregonoB  trodidit  ot-nBs^il3iiUB,  in  modulatloiie  et  lectiona 
in  eccUsiia  peragatu,  totisque  viribua  perpolim  aioolatis  bC  dooaitCetiB."  This 
LettcT  ia  dated  by  Hiraoh-Gereuth,  850-664. 

■  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  ii.  6:  "Deiudo  in  domo  Domini,  more  aapientis^inl 
Salomotiis,  propter  muBicEie  compunctioDom  duloodinia,  Aatiphonuioui  oen- 
onem  cantorum  studioriiuimuB  nimis  utilttet  compUavit." 
VOL.  I.  T 
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to  Gregory  the  Thii*d  (731-741),  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
collected  and  edited  the  melodies,  many  of  which  themselves 
can  scarcely  have  been  composed  before  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century.  We  may,  therefore,  with  confidence  abandon  the 
tradition  that  Gregory  the  Great  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
compilation  of  the  Antiphonary.  It  is  as  mythical  as  the  later 
fable  that  he  wrote  the  work  at  the  dictation  of  an  angel  in  the 
Oratory  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  Lateran. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  we  may  ask — Can  Gregory  be  held 
responsible  for  any  change  at  all  in  the  system  of  Church  music  ? 
So  technical  a  question  can  only  be  dealt  with  properly  by  those 
who  are  by  training  qualified  to  speak  on  matters  musiccil. 
Among  these,  however,  the  latest  opinion  is  that  the  old 
ecclesiastical  tradition  of  a  rule  of  four  Greek  modes  imposed 
upon  the  Church  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  of  a  great  revision  and 
introduction  of  four  new  modes  by  Gregory,  can  no  longer 
with  any  show  of  probability  be  maintained.  Thus,  for 
instance.  Professor  H.  E.  Wooldridge  summarily  disposes  of 
the  old  belief  in  the  following  words ^:  "That  the  hymns 
composed  by  St.  Ambrose  are  the  earliest  specimens  of  Christian 
composition  known  to  exist  is  undoubted,  but  that  they  can 
have  constituted  an  imposed  rule,  or  any  part  of  such  a  rule, 
is  most  improbable,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  scales  employed 
in  these  compositions  are  nothing  more  than  the  scales  of  the 
Graeco-Boman  citharodi,  and  that  the  hymns  conform  in  all 
respects  to  the  current  classical  practice ;  moreover,  the  story  of 
the  Gregorian  revision  and  the  adoption  of  the  plagal  forms  of 
the  supposed  original  four  modes,  is  now  contradicted  by  the 
recently  discovered  fact  that  the  Christian  music  as  exhibited 
in  the  Antiphonary  continued  upon  the  old  classical  basis,  with- 
out any  change  of  importance,  certainly  until  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  or  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory."  If,  then,  the  opinion  of  authorities  like  Professor 
Wooldridge  and  M.  Gevaert  may  be  trusted,  the  Cantus  Gre- 
gorianus  is  not  of  the  age  of  Gregory,  and  no  new  system  was 
introduced  or  invented  by  that  Pope.  The  terms  "  Gregorianus,*' 
"  Ambrosianus  Cantus,"  probably  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
style  of  singing  according  to  the  respective  uses  of  Home  and  of 
Milan. 

*  Oxfwd  History  of  Miisic  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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The  Koman  cantus  was  early  introduced  into  France  and 
Germany,  but  it  rapidly  became  corrupted.  John  the  Deacon, 
who  manifests  a  very  hearty  contempt  for  transmontane  ainging,' 
tella  us  that  Charlemagne,  in  consequence,  sent  two  of  his  clergy 
to  be  instructed  in  Kome,  who  afterwards,  on  their  return, 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  chant  to  its  original  purity.  As  this 
measure,  however,  was  found  to  be  insnfticient.  Pope  Hadrian, 
at  a  later  time,  sent  two  cantors  of  the  Koman  Church  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  reform.  Their  efforts  were  most  successful 
in  the  city  of  Metz,  and  John  informs  us  that  "  in  pi-oportion  aa 
the  Roman  chant  surpassed  that  of  Metz,  so  the  chant  of  Metz 
surpassed  that  of  the  other  schools  of  the  French,"  *  In  Britain 
also  the  Iloman  style  of  singing  was  assiduously  cultivated.^ 
But  the  system  spread  by  Putta,  James  the  Deacon,  and  John 
the  arch-chanter  of  St.  Peter's,  though  doubtless  the  system 
practised  at  the  period  in  the  singing-school  at  Some,  can  have 
been  connected  only  in  name  with  Pope  Gregory  the  First. 

(3)  Lastly,  Gregory  is  credited  by  his  biographer  with  being 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  Schola  Cantorum.  In  speaking  of 
the  Antiphonarium,  or  "  cento  of  chants,"  John  says  that  Gregory, 
to  perpetuate  his  work,  "  founded  a  school  of  singers,  endowed 
it  with  some  estates,  and  built  for  it  two  habitations,  one  under 
the  steps  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  the  other 
under  the  houses  of  the  Lateran  Palace."  Gregory  himself  in 
his  intervals  of  leisure  was  accustomed  to  give  instruction  in 
tliis  school,  and  in  the  ninth  century  the  faithful  used  to  gaze 
with  reverence  on  certain  memorials  of  his  work  there — the 
couch  on  which  he  reclined  when  he  led  the  singing,  the  whip 
with  which  he  menaced  the  choir-boys,  and  the  original  Anti- 
phonary  that  he  used.  So  John.*  But  in  this  caae  again  we 
are  bound  to  ask — Are  we  justified  in  attaching  any  importance 
to  bis  statement  %  Or  have  we  here  once  more  a  ninth-centory 
tradition,  to  which  the  inaccurate  Deacon  has  given  the  colour 

■  Joh.  Diac.  YUa\\.  7 :  "  Alpliia  siquidem  corpora,  vocum  HuaTuta  toniUuifl 
aJtUoDG  penitcepentia,  hiisceptoe  madulfttiomadulcedinoiiipiaprie  cod  reault&ot, 
quia  biball  gutluris  barbarn  leiitas,  diua  infleiionibuB  ob  repercussionibus 
nitem  uitituc  edeni  oaiitilenBiii,  uatuiiUi  qaodam  Crogore,  quasi  plaustra  pet 
gradiu  confuse  souautia  rigidas  vocoa  ioctat,  sicque  audiaBtiuin  animos,  quoa 
mulcsra  debuerat,  exaaperaDdo  magid  ac  obsLiependo  conturbat," 

»  VM.  ii.  9.  :0.  '  lb\d.  ii.  9 ;  Baeda  U.  B.  ii.  20 :  iv.  2,  13,  ate. 

•  Joh.  Diac.  Fita  ii.  0. 
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of  historical  fact  ?  Now,  so  far  as  concerns  the  foundation  of  the 
school,  John  is  certainly  in  error.  The  Schola  Cantoram,  or, 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  the  Orphanotrophium,  was  in  existence 
long  before  the  time  of  Gregory,  its  foundation  being  variously 
ascribed  to  Pope  Hilarus  and  Pope  Sylvester.  Had,  then, 
Gregory  any  connexion  at  all  with  the  institution  ?  Though  it 
is  by  no  means  certain,  it  is  just  possible  that  he  had.  When  he 
prohibited  the  higher  clergy  from  singing  the  musical  portions  of 
the  mass,  he  may  have  found  it  advisable  to  take  some  steps  to 
supply  a  deficiency  of  singers  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  result  of  his  regulation.  In  this  case,  there  is  no  objection 
to  supposing  that  he  provided  some  additional  endowment  for 
the  existing  choir-school,  and  perhaps  also  constructed  for  it  a 
new  residence.  Such  an  hypothesis  would,  at  any  rate,  explain 
how  the  tradition  embodied  in  John  originated.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  outside  of  this  tradition  there  is 
on  evidence  that  Gregory  took  any  interest  in  the  schooL  I 
may  add  that  Martene's  conjecture,^  that  in  Gr^ory's  time 
the  Schola  included,  besides  choir-boys,  subdeacons  and  other 
inferior  ministers,  is  merely  an  inference  from  the  decree 
of  595. 

Tradition  has  not  been  content  to  ascribe  to  Gregory 
extensive  reforms  in  the  liturgy  and  music  of  the  Church; 
it  has  also  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  certain  hynms.^ 
Eight  of  these  have  been  printed  by  the  Benedictines  in  their 
edition  of  Gregory's  Works.  The  most  notable  of  them  is  the 
familiar  "Blest  Creator  of  the  light."  The  remaining  seven 
are:  "Prime  dierum  omnium";  "Nocte  surgentes  vigilemus 
omnes  " ;  "  Ecce  iam  noctis  tenuatur  umbra  " ;  ''  Clarum  decus 
ieiunii";  "Audi  benigne  Conditor";  "Magno  salutis  gaudio"; 
and  "  Hex  Christe,  Factor  omnium."  The  Gregorian  authorship 
of  these  compositions,  however,  cannot  be  maintcdned.  As  M. 
Gevaert  says :  "  Tout  le  monde  sait  que  la  Uturgie  locale  de 
Home  n'admettait  pas  cette  categoric  de  chants,  ni  an  Yl!  siede, 
ni  beaucoup  plus  tard."  ^ 

Although  Gr^ory  contributed  but  little  to  the  Litui^,  and 

»  De  Ant,  EccL  Bit,  IV.  v.  16. 

'  SchaS  describes  these  hymns  as  "  simple,  devout,  ohurohly,  elevated  in 
thought  and  sentiment,  yet  without  poetio  fire  and  vigour."  Yet  Lather  pro- 
nounced the  *'  Bex  Ohriste,  Factor  omnium  "  **  der  aUerbeste  Hymnus." 

'  F.  A.  Gevaert  Les  Originea  du  Chant  LUurgique  p.  18. 
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nothing  at  all  to  the  sacred  music  and  poetry  of  the  Roman 
Church,  there  is  yet  oce  respect  in  which  he  greatly  influenced 
the  religious  life  of  the  city.  He  used  the  whole  weight  of  hia 
onrivalled  authority  to  encourage  popular  veneration  for  the 
relics  of  the  saints.  This  superstition  had  been  steadily  on  the 
increase  ever  since  the  fourth  century,  owing  partly  to  the  semi- 
paganism  that  still  30  widely  prevailed,  and  partly  to  the  direct 
encouragement  it  received  from  groat  Church  leaders,  such  aa 
Basil  and  Chrj'sostom  in  the  East,  and  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
in  the  West.  In  the  sixth  century  the  practice  of  collecting 
and  venerating  relics  had  assumed  startling  diraenBt?rn3.  In  Gaul 
especially  the  devotion  to  them  was  astonishing,  and  from  the 
writiugs  of  Gregory  of  Tours  alone  a  long  and  curious  list  of 
these  highly  esteemed  objects  might  be  compiled.  Here  amongst 
the  rest  we  find  mentioned  the  holy  spear,  the  crown  of  thorns 
which  kept  miraculously  green,  the  pillar  of  the  scourging,' 
and  the  seamless  coat  which  was  enclosed  in  a  chest  in  a  very 
secret  crypt  of  a  basilica  in  a  place  called  Galathca.'  Here  also 
we  read  of  relics  of  St.  Andrew  preserved  at  Neuvy,  near  Tours  * ; 
blood  of  St.  Stephen  in  an  altar  at  Bordeaux ;  some  drops  of 
sea-water  which  had  fallen  from  the  robes  of  the  proto-raartyr 
when  he  was  seen  in  a  vision  after  succouring  a  ship  in  distress  * ; 
a  shoe  of  the  martyr  Epipodjus " ;  and  many  others.  Moreover, 
the  indefinite  multiplication  of  these  relics  had  been  already 
provided  for  by  a  very  simple  expedient.  It  was  taught  and 
believed  that  the  miracidous  powers  of  the  saint  might  be 
manifested  not  only  through  his  actual  relics,  but  alse  through 
objects  which  had  been  associated  therewith,  such  as  dust 
from  hia  tomb,  oil  from  the  lamps  which  bnmt  before  it,  and 
rags  of  cloth  (brUTidea)  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
sarcophn^s.  These  objects,  as  well  as  the  original  relics, 
were  deposited  in  reliquaries  (sancluaria)  and  preserved  in 
churches,  either  underneath  or  within  the  altar;  sometimes 
they  were  borne  in  solemn  procession^;  occasionally  they 
were  worn   by  private   individuals   about  their  persons.'     In 

'  Greg.  Tur.  Mirae.  i,  7.  '  Tbid.  i.  8, 

■  Ibid,  i.  81.  •  Ibid.  i.  84. 

'  Ores-  Tur.  De  Olor.  Confess.  64. 

•  Greg.  Tnr.  BUt.  Franc,  lii.  99 ;  vi.  3T. 

'  Qceg.  Dial.  I.  3 1  Oieg.  Tor.  Hist.  Frane.  1 


:.  11 ;  Mirae.  i.  84.    Compare 
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the  sixth  centmj  thqr  were  regarded  as  necessary  for  the 
eoDsecratioii  of  churches,  and  frequently,  in  the  case  <^  old 
churches  which  had  not  been  dedicated  in  this  waj,  the  omisHion 
was  supplied  The  belief  in  the  power  of  relics  to  woik 
mirBcles,  whether  for  the  succour  of  those  who  yenerated  them 
or  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  treated  them  disrespectfully, 
was  univeisaL  And  this  led  to  their  being  treated  by  some 
as  a  profitable  article  of  commerce :  genuine  relics  were  hawked 
about  for  sale,  and  when  the  supply  fedled,  spuiious  ones  were 
unblnshingly  manufactured.^ 

This  cultus,  as  I  have  said,  Gregory  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  stimulate.  He  was  eager  for  the  acquisition  of  relics. 
It  is  said  that  he  himself  brought  to  Bome  an  arm  of  St 
Andrew  and  the  head  of  St.  Luke;  certainly  he  ordered  the 
tunic  of  Sl  John  to  be  sent  thither  from  Sicily  for  deposition 
under  the  altar  of  St.  John  Lateran.*  John  the  Deacon  remarks 
that  in  his  time  two  vestments  lay  under  this  altar,  and  he 
identifies  the  one  with  the  small  deeves  as  the  reUc  brought 
by  Gregory :  the  other,  he  conjectures,  was  the  dalmatic  of  St. 
Paschasius.'  Among  other  important  relics  in  Bome  in 
Gregory's  time  were  the  gridiron  of  St  Lawrence,^  a  portion 
of  the  wood  of  the  Holy  Cross,*  and  various  relics  of  St  John  the 
Baptist*  A  nail  from  the  cross  of  St  Peter  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  by  Gregory  to  a  recluse  named  Secundinus.  The 
chains  of  St  Paul,  together  with  those  of  St  Peter,  were 
preserved  with  great  veneration,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the    latter    are    mentioned    for    the  first  time  in  Gregory's 

the  dictum  of  Alcain :  *'  Melius  est  in  corde  sanctonnn  imitari  eocempla  qiuin 
in  lanmlig  portare  ossa." 

*  Aug.  De  Op,  Manach,  86;  Greg.  iv.  80;  Greg.  Tui.HiU.  Franc,  iz.  6. 

«  Epp.  iiL  8.  »  Joh.  Diikj.  Vita  iu.  67-^59.  *  Epp.  iii.  33. 

'  Epp,  ix.  228.  (For  the  wood  of  the  true  cross  in  the  East,  see 
Theophylact  flat.  t.  16.) 

'  The  Benedictine  editors  of  the  Letters  cite  Bipamontiiis  Hist,  Eeeles, 
MedioL  lih.  Tiii.  pp.  622,  623 :  "  Theodelindae  Langohard.  reginae  Gregorins 
.  .  .  concessit  angustissimas  reliquiae  •  •  .  quas  inter  visuntur  ipsius 
Baptistae  reliquiae,  liquidus  in  ampulla  cruor,  cineres  cremate  corpora,  ei  cum 
dente  m^vliftiiTn  quid  e  calvaria  .  .  .  sunt  fJAmnm  linteamenta  quae  martyrum 
sanguinem  ebibero  et  cesium  fragmina  .  .  .  haec  omnia  quo  pluris  apud 
omnem  posteritatem  aestimarentur,  ac  ne  solita  reliquiarum  adulteria  suspecta 
quis  habere  posset,  acoessit  ipsius  Gregorii  manu  confectus  index  harum 
reliquiarum,  in  quo  Langobordicis  litteris  exscripta  et  signata  omnia  oon- 
tinentur." 
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correspondence.'  These  cbeuns  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
were  Gr^ory'a  favourite  relic,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  send 
to  his  friends  fragments  filed  from  them  enclosed  in  a  cross 
or  a  key  of  St.  Peter's  aepulchre.^  Thus  in  603  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Eulogius,  who  suffered  from  weak  eyes  ^ :  "  I  have 
sent  you  a  little  cross,  in  which  ia  inserted  a  gift  of  the  chains 
of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  love  you  well.  Let 
this  be  continually  applied  to  your  eyes,  for  many  miracles  have 
been  often  wrought  by  this  same  gift."  A  key,  containing 
similar  filings,  was  forwarded  by  Gregory  to  Theoctista,  sister  of 
the  Emperor,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  present,  he  relates 
the  following  story : — A  certain  Lombard,  who  found  it  by  chance 
during  the  sack  of  a  city,  caring  nothing  for  tho  aacred  filings, 
dared  to  cut  the  golden  case  with  his  knife.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  was  seized  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  compelled  to  draw  his 
knife  across  his  thi-oat.  Tiie  death  of  the  man  so  terrified  his 
comrades  that  no  one  would  venture  to  lift  the  key  from  the 
ground,  until  a  pious  Catholic  named  Mimulf  came  forward  and 
picked  it  up.  After  which  Iving  Authari  sent  it  back  to  Rome, 
along  with  another  key  of  gold,  and  an  account  of  the  strange 
miracle  that  had  been  wrought.' 

By  far  the  most  cherished  relics  in  Eome,  however,  were  the 
bodies  of  the  mailyred  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  was 
on  tltese  that  the  Romans  prided  themselves ;  it  was  to  worahip 
before  these  tliat  vast  multitudes  of  pilgrims  came  from  every 
land  to  "the  threshold  of  the  Apostles."  We  may  imagine, 
then,  Gregory's  amazement  and  indignation,  when  io  594  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  Empress  Constantina,  requesting  him 
to  aend  to  her  the  head  or  some  other  part  of  the  body  of  St, 
Paul,  to  deposit  in  the  new  church  which  she  was  building, 
within  the  precincts  of  her  palace,  in  honour  of  that  Apostle. 
Such  a  request,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  grant,  and 
Gregory  was  obliged  to  refuse  point-blank  to  comply  with  the 
Empress's  wishes.  The  letter  in  which  he  explains  the  reasons 
of  his  refusal  ia  of  the  greatest  interest,  throwing,  as  it  does,  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  relic-cultus  at  this  time  prevalent.' 

'  Some  QOrioua  stories  about  St.  Peter's  chains  are  found  in  the  Legenda 
Aurea.  on  the  Poaat  ot  St,  Petet  ftd  Vincula. 

»  Bpp.  i.  25,  39,  30;  iii.  33,  ^T;  iv.  37,  80;  v.  J3,  *G;  ri.  6,  68;  vii.  33,  25; 


^'  Ac  I  dioiiH  ^adlr  iware  from  toc  mj  crSecs  ic  viocii 
I  ynij^rt  render  jjruniyi  obadiBnoe,  and  bo  increue  rcnzr  frvmir 
V/vird£  izK:,  I  fed  die  groser  somnr  bdcnoe  Tcm  rogiiire  off  we 
whMt  I  Gsimat  and  dire  nai  do.  The  bodies  of  i^  AposdeB  Sl 
Pffter  sad  Bl  PsbI  are  glarified  in  i3ieir  dnzrdies  Inr  sach 
ndneltie  and  svfd  prcidigies,  liiBi  no  oDe  can  approftdi  those 
citurdftQe  eren  for  pnjer  wiiiioizi  greax  f eaz.  TTtdficid,  ^irben  wj 
fnfituxaear,  cf  lileBBed  memoor,  wi^ied  to  dmge  the  ahrer 
ocnrering  viddi  vas  orer  the  most  aacred  body  of  tiie  Hcawed 
Apostle  VejST^  t2ioQ^  ai  a  distanoe  of  neadj  £&een  feet  from 
it,  there  appeared  to  bfm  a  most  alarming  porseni.  Xay,  I 
mjadf  -vished  to  make  a  amilar  improvement  near  the  moBt 
aacred  bodj  of  St  Paal  the  Apcstle^'  and  fcr  this  pmpoae  it 
vaa  necesBaxT  to  make  somevitax  deep  excaTasions  dose  to  his 
tomb.  Here  the  guardian  of  the  place  diBooveared  some  bones, 
vhkh,  however,  did  not  tondi  the  tomb;  bnt  as  he  Tentnred  to 
take  them  up  and  more  them  to  another  spot»  oeradn  portents 
of  eril  appeared,  and  be  died  saddenlj. 

"  BeadeB  thin,  m j  predecessor  of  hclj  memory  wished  also 
to  make  some  improrements  where  the  body  of  St.  Lawrence 
the  Martyr  lay.  As  no  one  knew  exactly  where  the  Tenerable 
body  had  been  placed,  they  dug  in  search  of  it,  and  in  their 
ignorance  they  unexpectedly  opened  his  sarcophagus.  The 
monks  and  sacristans'  who  were  working  there,  and  who 
saw  the  martyr^s  body — ^thou^  they  did  not  for  a  moment 
venture  to  touch  it — all  died  within  ten  days,  so  that  no  one 
who  saw  the  body  of  that  just  man  survived.^ 

**  I  have  further  to  inform  my  Most  Serene  Lady  that  when 
the  Bomans  give  relics  of  the  saints  they  do  not  venture  to 
touch  any  part  of  the  body  ^ ;  but  a  doth  is  enclosed  in  a  box, 
which  is  then  placed  near  the  saints'  most  sacred  bodies.  This 
is  afterwards  taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  church  which  is  to 
be  dedicated,  and  the  mirades  wrought  by  it  are  as  great  as  if 

>  Lib.  PaiU,  V.  Pelagii  il. :  "Inrestiidi  corpus  bMti  P«tei  aposkoli  tabulis 
Sfgeotcds  deMizftUs." 

*  We  bev  nothing  of  iheee  improrements  in  any  of  the  "  LiTes." 
•MMnaUmMtiL    Bee  below,  p.  853 ;  and  jDioZ.  L  5 ;  iii.  Si,  S5. 

*  For  the  belief  thai  it  was  dangerous  to  meddle  with  the  bodies  of  aunts, 
compare  Ong,  Tor.  Mirac.  L  48,  44;  and  Gesta  Dagoberti  L  S. 

*  This,  in  view  of  the  frequent  donations  of  relics,  can  scarcely  be  believed. 
Bat  fee  Ewald's  note  in  loc. 
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the  very  bodies  of  the  saints  had  been  brought  there.  Whence 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  time  of  Pope  Leo,  of  blessed  memoi-y, 
when  certain  Greeks  doubted  the  efficacy  of  such  relics,  the 
Pontiff,  according  to  the  tradition  handed  down  by  our  ancestors, 
took  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  the  cloth,  and  as  he  cut  it  blood 
flowed  out.'  In  tlie  regions  about  Eome,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  West,  it  is  considered  quite  intolerable  and  sacrilegioua 
for  any  one  even  to  wish  to  touch  the  bodies  of  the  saints ;  and 
if  he  ventures  to  touch  them,  it  is  certain  that  his  temerity 
will  by  no  means  remain  unpunished.  For  this  reason  we  are 
extremely  surprised  at  the  assertion  of  the  Greeks  that  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  moving  the  bones  of  saints,  and  we  can  scarcely 
believe  it.'  For  certain  Greek  monks  came  here  two  years  ago, 
and  in  the  dead  of  night  dug  up  some  bodies  which  were  lying 
in  a  field  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul ;  they  buried  the  bones 
again,  intending  to  carry  them  off  when  they  left  Rome.     But 

'  In  the  eighth  centor;  the  mirBola  was  told  of  Gregory  himsell.  The  S. 
QaSx^  Li/i!  0.  21  aa;a :  "  Est  ot  altera  TStUB  quoquo  relatio  Tiri  Dei  ktiua 
(amM,  in  qua  quidun  diountur  d  partibus  Bomam  voiuBBe  oocidontalibus,  misg) 
a  domino  sao  ut  ezinde  sibi  teliquiaa  E&Dotorum  aJiquos  adlerrent.  Qnos  vie 
Domini  Qrcgorius  gratantor  oxcipieuH  dletius  quibus  ibi  maiiserunt  Indesi- 
aenter  miasas  agendo  eis  sanctaa  divcrsorum  Dei  moitjram  reliquias  conEc- 
cravit,  ucut  illic  moB  eat  facere.  Atque  oaa  singulia  imponendo  boxia  paimis 
partiin  dividens  eigillo  huo  signavit,  eosque  remcare  ad  suum  feoiC  domJnum. 
Qui  oum  MTera)  in  via  more  humano  quiesoere  quodam  ooepissont  looo, 
occuirit  ei  animo  qui  primua  fuit  illomnt  stulta  egisse,  co  quod  non  con- 
aideravit  qnid  auo  domino  eeset  aliatunw.  Fiactia  ergo  aigiUorum  inproa- 
dooiboa,  nihil  Inibi  invonit  habere,  nitii  ut  vilea  odmodum  pannorum  sootionea, 
Sloque  ad  Doi  virum  ro'erai  dixerunt :  si  tales  ad  domtnum  auum  venisaont. 
plus  ge  morte  damnatos  quam  ulla  gratia  eioeptos.  .  ,  .  Quod  ipte  patienter 
ferena,  itenun  eicepit  ooaque  fecit  esse  in  ecclesia  oum  populo  pariter  ad 
nuBsam.  Quem  .  ,  ,  Deum  hortatua  est  depreoari  ostendete  auorum  an 
verae  eiisent  sanctorum  reliquiae  martyrum  quaa  lllia  donavit  legatis.  Com 
antem  easet  oratum  ad  omnibus,  tulit  ipsa  cultellum  quern  slbi  iusait  donare 
ot  unum  e  panniti  pungecdo  Becavit,  ex  quo  confestim  Mmguis  aecto 
cucurrit.  Itoque  dixit  ad  eoa;  'nescitla  quod  iu  iBanctiScatione  cerpoiia  et 
BMiguinis  Chiisti,  oum  supra  aanata  elus  altaria  ei  in  libamen  ob  eanotlfi- 
oationem  iUorum  oflcrebantur  reiiquiarum,  sanguis  sanotorum  quibus 
adsignata  est  somper  illos  Intravit  pannoa  ntique  tinotoa?'  Qui  oum  haeo 
Tiderunt  et  audierimt,  satis  constemati,  oum  omnibus  admirabantui  quae 
videnuit  et  audiorunt."    Compare  Paul.  Disc.  Vita  24 ;  Job.  Diao.  VUa  ii,  42. 

'  Had  Gregory,  then,  never  heard  how  Constantine  had  brought  to 
Constantinople  the  bodies  of  GS.  Andrew,  Lubo,  and  Timothy?  (Hioron.  Contra 
Vigilant.  6;  Procop.  Dc  Aed,  i.  4.)  Surely  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  history  ol  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Byzantium.  And  what  ol 
~  ^wn  alleged  transportation  of  the  relica  of  SS.  Andrew  and  Lulii:  ? 
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betng  detected  and  strictly  examined  as  to  their  modTes  in  so 
dmng,  they  confessed  that  they  porpoaed  to  carry  these  bones 
to  Grieece  as  relics  of  the  saints.  This  instance  makes  ns  the 
more  donbtfal  whether  it  is  really  true  that  the  Greeks  actually 
moTe  the  bones  of  the  saints. 

*  With  r^ard  to  the  bodies  of  the  blessed  Apostles,  what  am 
I  to  say  ?  seeing  that  it  is  weU  known  that  at  the  time  of  their 
martyrdom  belieyers  came  £rom  the  East  to  daim  them  as  the 
bodies  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  remains  were  taken  as 
Cbu*  as  the  second  milestone  from  the  city,  and  placed  in  a  spot 
which  is  called  the  Catacombs.  But  when  the  whole  party  of 
these  believers  assembled  and  endeavoured  to  remove  them 
again,  they  were  so  terrified  by  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  that  they  fled,  and  never  dared  to  renew  the  attempt. 
Then  the  Somans  came  out  of  the  city,  and  those  who  by  Grod's 
mercy  obtained  that  privil^e,  took  up  the  bodies  of  the  Apostles 
and  laid  them  in  the  place  where  they  now  are.  Who,  then,  my 
Most  Serene  Lady,  knowing  all  this,  can  be  so  rash  as  to  venture 
— ^I  do  not  say  to  touch,  but  even  for  an  instant  to  gaze  upon 
their  bodies? 

*'  The  napkin  which  you  charged  me  also  to  send  is  with  the 
body,  and  cannot  be  touched,  because  we  cannot  approach  the 
body.  But  as  the  pious  wishes  of  my  Most  Serene  Lady  ought 
not  to  be  wholly  fimitless,  I  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  send 
you  a  portion  of  the  chains  which  the  Apostle  St  Paul  wore  on 
his  neck  and  hands,  and  by  which  many  miracles  are  openly 
wrought  among  the  people — that  is,  if  indeed  I  can  succeed  in 
filing  ofT  any  particles.  For  many  persons  often  come  and  b^ 
for  some  filings  £rom  these  chains  as  a  holy  reUc.  The  priest 
stands  by  with  his  file,  and  in  some  cases  a  particle  is  imme- 
diately detached  £rom  the  chains,  but  in  others  the  file  is 
worked  for  a  long  time  over  the  chains,  but  without  the  least 


success." 


When  we  read'such  a  letter  as  this,  we  are  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  already,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  world  had  passed  into  the  twilight  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages.  And  this  conviction  is  brought  home  to  us 
no  less  forcibly  when  we  come  to  consider  the  attitude  which 
Gregory,  the  most  cultivated  Soman  of  his  time,  saw  fit  to 
take  up  with  regard  to  classic  learning  and  literature.     The 
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consideration  of  this  question  will  bring  this  chapter  on  Gregory's 
life  and  work  in  Home  to  a  conclusion. 

Now,  the  panegyrical  John,  inaccurate  here  aa  everywhere 
else,  endeavours  to  exhibit  Gregoiy  in  the  light  of  a  mag- 
nanimous patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  he  sketches  a 
picture  of  the  Papal  court  such  aa  might  almost  have  been 
drawn  of  that  of  aomo  humanistic  Pontiff  of  llenaisaance.  "  In 
Gregory's  time,"  lie  says,  "Wisdom,  as  it  were,  visibly  built 
herself  a  temple  in  Home,  and  the  seven  arts,  like  seven 
oilumns  of  most  precious  stones,  supported  the  vestibule  of 
the  Apostolic  See.  None  of  tliose  who  attended  on  the  Pope, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  showed  the  slightest  trace  of 
bai'barism  either  in  speech  or  atUre,  but  pure  Latinity  and  the 
use  of  the  ancient  toga  and  trabea  preserved  the  manner  of 
the  life  of  Latiuni  in  the  palace  of  the  Latin  Pope." '  In 
this  remarkable  description  the  Papal  circle  is  represented 
aa  distinguished  by  a  cultured  classical  conservatism.  The 
liberal  arts — grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic,  and  the  rest — are  said 
to  have  been  encouraged,  and  the  old  classical  models  carefully 
imitated.  And  in  his  predilection  for  choice  Latinity,  this  Pontiff 
of  the  sixth  century  is  portrayed  as  outrivalUng  his  fifteenth- 
century  successors.  Such  a  picture  of  classical  elegance  and 
refinement  in  an  age  of  almost  universal  barbarism  is  too 
startling  to  be  passed  over  without  more  critical  examination, 
and  we  are  bound  to  inquire  whether  the  outline  is  correctly 
drawn,  and  whether  the  colouring  is  true. 

Now,  Gregory'  of  Tours,  who  was  himself  a  contemporary  of 
his  namesake  of  Rome,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hislori/,  makes  a 


■  Job.  Diac.  Vita  ii,  13, 14 :  "  Tunc  Mrum  Sapientia  Bomae  sibi  teroplom 
visibiliter  quodammodo  fabrbabat,  et  aeptempUcibus  ortibus,  veluti  coliunnia 
□obiliEsImorum  totidem  lapidum,  spostolicae  sedia  atrium  fulciebal.  Kullus 
pcmtiflci  [amulantiutn,  a  mmimo  usque  ad  maximum,  barbarum  quodlibel  In 
sermone  vel  babitu  praelsrcbaC,  seA  togata,  quiritom  more,  sau  trabeata 
Latioitas  uuum  Latium  in  ipso  Latiali  palatio  eingulariter  oblinebaC.  Reflo- 
ruerant  ibi  diTersarvim  artium  studia,  et  qui  Tel  gtmctimonia  vel  prudentia 
forte  carebat,  suo  ipsiaa  iudioio  aubHistendi  coram  pontifice  fiduciam  nou 
habebat.  ArcossebantuT  pontlficalibaa  profundta  conailiis  prudentea  viri.  quos 
perhlbui,  potius  quam  polentca;  eC  paupere  philosophia  uatrinsecUB  quid 
[lotius  aub  potiaslmum  in  mioquoque  negotio  seqnendum  putaretur  arti- 
ficioaia  argnmentationibus  rationafailitar  InquireDte,  dives  inertia,  quae  modo 
sa   de  sapisnlibus  pari   sorts  ulciscitur,   prae  cubiculi    foribua    doGpicabilis 
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very  melancholy  statement  about  the  cnlture  of  his  time.    "  The 
cultiyation  of  letters,"   he  says,  "is  disappearing  or  rather 
perishing  in  the  cities  of  (xaul.    Not  a  single  grammarian  skilled 
in  dialectics  can  be  found  to  describe  the  general  course  of 
events,  whether  in  prose  or  in  verse.     Whereat  many  often 
lament,  saying, '  Alas  for  our  age !  for  the  study  of  literature  has 
perished  among  us,  and  the  man  is  no  longer  to  be  found  who 
can  commit  to  writing  the  events  of  the  time ! ' "  ^    This  lament, 
the  truth  of  which  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  prose  of 
Gr^oiy  himself,  as  well  as  by  the  doggerel  of  Fortunatus,  the 
poet  of  the  period,  applies  no  doubt  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
state  of  culture  in  GauL    There  are,  however,  sufficient  indi- 
cations that  it  might  have  been  uttered  with  equal  truth  over 
the  decay  of  learning  in  Bome ;  and  from  the  writings  of  Pope 
Gregory  himself  we  learn  several  details  which  go  to  show 
that  the  study  of  letters  in  the  Eternal  City  had  reached  the 
lowest  ebb.    We  gather,  for  instance,  that  of  all  the  sciences, 
that  of  medicine  alone  flourished.^    Of  the  other  arts  we  hear 
nothing.    The  old  schools  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic,  and 
jurisprudence,  which  had  formerly  been  endowed  by  the  State, 
were  in  all  probability  broken  up.     Gregory,  at  least,  says 
not  a  word  about  them,  nor  in  his  letters  do  we  get  a  single 
mention  of  any  Boman  professor  or  man  of  learning.    That 
classical  literature  was  any  longer  studied  seems  unlikely. 
Gregory  himself  had  been  the  foremost  scholar  of  his  time,  yet 
while  even  his  namesake  of  Tours  shows  some  acquaintance 
with  Virgil,  Pliny,  Sallust,  and  Aulus  Gellius,  and  while  even 
Fortunatus  sometimes  echoes  the  Boman  poets,  the  writings  of 
the  Pope  show  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
authors.    Hardly  any  one  in  Bome  could  speak  or  write  in  the 
Greek  language.^   The  few  interpreters  that  were  found,  besides 
being  untrustworthy,  were  so  bad  at  their  work  that  they  made 
sheer  nonsense  of  the  documents  which  they  tried  to  render 

^  Greg.  Tar.  Hist,  Frame,  'Btwi, 

*  At  any  rate,  when  Marinianns  bishop  of  Bavenna,  feU  iU,  Gregory  took 
the  trouble  to  send  him  some  prescriptions  of  Boman  doctors,  urging  him  at 
the  same  time  to  come  to  Bome  for  treatment  (Greg.  Epp,  xi.  21). 

'  Even  Job.  Diac.  Vita  ii.  14,  admits,  **  Sola  deerat  interpretandi  bilingoie 
peritia,  et  ftMundissima  virgo  Oeoropia,  quae  quondam  suae  mentis  acumina, 
Varrone  caeUbatum  suum  auferente,  Latinls  tradiderat,  imposturaram  sibi 
praestigia,  sicut  ip0e  in  suis  epistolis  queritor,  vindicabat." 
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into  Latin.'  The  great  classical  libraries  seem  to  have  been 
either  closed  or  destroyed.  The  scanty  coUections  which  were 
being  gradually  formed  in  the  Lateran  and  some  of  the  churchea 
were  miserably  defective  even  in  works  connected  with  theology. 
For  instance,  not  a  single  copy  of  the  writings  of  St  Irenaeus,^ 
or  of  the  acts  and  canons  of  the  Second  General  Conncil  of  Con- 
stantinople,* was  to  be  found  in  Rome.  Even  the  Acl&  of  tke  Saints 
were  not  discoverable  in  the  libraries  of  the  Church.  Hence, 
when  Eulogius  of  Alexandria  requested  Gregory  to  send  liim  a 
copy  of  The  Ads  of  all  the  Marlyrs,  compiled  by  Ensebius, 
Gregory  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  work,  "  For 
besides  what  is  contained  about  the  acts  of  the  holy  martyrs  in 
the  books  of  the  same  Eusebius,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  coUec- 
tions in  the  archives  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  in  the  libraries 
of  the  city,  unless  it  be  a  small  coUection  contained  in  a  single 
volume.  We  have,  indeed,  the  names  of  almost  all  the  martyrs, 
with  their  passions  assigned  to  particular  days,  collected  in  one 
volume,  and  on  each  of  these  days  we  celebrate  mass  in  their 
honour.  Yet  the  volume  does  not  say  who  each  martyr  was,  or 
how  he  snlTered ;  only  the  name  together  with  the  place  and  day 
of  martyrdom  is  recorded."  * 

To  represent  this  stagnant,  already  mediaeval  city  as  a 
temple  of  wisdom  and  palace  of  the  arts  is  obviously  ridiculous.' 
If  Gregory's  Letters  tell  us  anything  at  all,  they  show  na  plainly 
that  classicism  in  Some  was  utterly  extinguished ;  that  litera- 
ture,  art,  and  culture  were  dead  and  buried  ;  that  the  only  liberal 
study  which  survived  was  that  which  concerned  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  doctrine  and  traditions  of  the  Church.    That 

■  Oreg.  Epp.  i.  28 ;  vii.  27 :  x.  I J,  SI.  For  a  cms  oI  focgery,  see  Epp. 
zt.  B6, 

•  md.  si.  40.  '  Ibid.  vU.  31. 

■  Ibid.  vili.  28.  So  Pope  Oelosius  forbade  tha  legends  of  BwntB  to 
be  read  in  chnroheB,  because  the;  nere  so  Boldom  authentic.  On  the  bearing 
o(  Gregory's  totter  oa  the  quaatlon  of  the  origin  of  Clic  Bomoin  MortTTotogv, 
Boe  the  BenedktiMe  Life  iii.  13,  $S  7.  8. 

'  Botonius  ad  an.  6S0  gives  two  letters,  one  from  Pope  Agatho  to  tbe 
Emperors  at  Constantinople,  the  other  from  biahops  aseembted  tn  Oooncil  at 
Rome,  both  of  which  Bpeak  of  the  utter  deony  of  Qallure  in  Borne,  b;  reason 
of  the  oonntant  warfare  witb  the  barbariims.  We  have  every  raasoa  to  think 
tEnt  a  similar  oaose  produced  a  similar  effect  in  Gregory's  Ume.  In  none 
of  Gregory's  letters  ia  there  any  raoatiou  of  any  professor  or  of  any  school  of 
learning. 
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^jOHtprr  yssuKcL.  ntsese^^w:^  "wm  yr^HRirr  ■w.^wu 

dtt  jgiriimi;  ^aBwyaT  exjnc^  stsr  iit  mrvx  -nmn*  £SeislXT 
fsKBL  'am  jvxeisK.  amcfsiBxiis  Kd  ^tbl  5^m.  ait  «>/*""»»iM»M:  <jf 
Ixji  'MMSfxj  'zirjssaoBsBL. 

wacLsa  limrmiF^  r^  be  iStfrr  p^xif  zLkzjj  oc  a  janwige  is 
liis:  0»i3tt!SSarT  c&  iii&  Fbs  of  ^^'g*  Kar'-niad  to  23s  pea. 

kurv^iji^e;  </ Sospczp^  iiaeSl  lie  Ifbesal  arss  cm^s,  tberebve, 
:^  V!;  esj^rraseid,  ib  order  lioa  ve  zzsaj  gain  zbioc^  iheaa  a 
w^jm  «Kn:zaU;  ImcrvkKigE;  of  Gofi  Word.  Bsx  the  eiil  spiritB 
mxyi  Hut  dsER  &r  Twpt!Tt^  £pom  tbe  beasts  of  9gbk;  id  die 
jsSfld  iltfS,  tcsziig  defiznsie  Gf  aecclar  knovledge,  ther  mar  be 
«aaUe  U^  i«adi  ifce  loftier  ]-tf4g^iy  of  spoimal  kncTvied^  Far 
tlie  dsrrik  Icnw  veil  tbax  br  acqiiaimasee  widi  secular  liteni- 
Vuh  ve  m:  bc^^  in  sacred  Imoviedge.'*  Tbe  amber  goes  on 
Vj  ^fK  bcnr  ibat  Mctees^  Isaiah,  miA  5c  Paul  were  gifted  vitb 
sfrntotl  perwpdon  in  a  pre-emineni  degree,  Vtfcanse  tber  bad 
laid  a  soQDd  fomdation  in  a  swd  secular  edncadon.  And  be 
€fjDf:hAA  z^lfwe  are  ignorant  a{  pofane  sdenoe,  we  are  nnable 
to  peMsCttU:  tbe  depth  of  tbe  Sacred  Word."  Xow,  if  it  oonld 
bfi;  tdy>-wn  that  tbe  antbor  of  this  extiact  was  Gregory  himself, 
we  ocmld  nrx  aroid  tbe  condnsion  that  the  Pope  approred  of  a 
seeolar  education,  proTided  that  it  was  strictly  subordinated  to 
tbe  stodj  of  theology.  Unfortunately,  howeyer,  the  Commentary 
on  Kings  is  the  work,  certainly  not  of  Gr^ory,  bat  either  of 
Cbradios,  who  is  known  to  bare  misrepresented  Gregoiy's 
sentixoents,  or  else,  as  is  more  probable,  of  some  later  writer 
unknown.'  Tbe  extract  accordingly  prores  nothing  whatsoever. 
And  if  we  wish  to  discover  Gregory's  opinion  of  the  liberal  arts, 
we  mast  seek  for  it  only  in  sadi  of  his  writings  as  are  genuine 
beyond  dixput^. 

To  begin  with,  then,  we  get,  as  it  were,  a  side-light  on 
Gregory's  sentiments,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Si, 

*  Exp.  in  Primum  Beg.  t.  cap.  iii.  {  90. 

*  Sc9e  aUne,  pp.  191, 192  n. 
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Benedict.  Here,  after  relating  how  that  saint  was  sent  to  Rome 
to  acquire  a  liberal  education,  Gregory  contimiea  thus :  "  But 
when  he  saw  that  many  of  the  students  rushed  headlong  into 
vice,  he  withdrew  from  the  world  he  had  just  entered,  lest,  in 
acquiring  worldly  knowledge,  he  might  also  fall  down  the  same 
terrific  precipice.  Despising,  therefore,  the  study  of  letters,  he 
desired  only  to  please  God  by  a  lioly  life.  Accordingly,  he 
departed  from  Home,  skUfully  ignorant  and  wisely  unlearned."  ^ 
The  concluding  sentence  certainly  does  not  prove  that  Gregory 
discountenanced  secular  studies,  but  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  uttered  by  one  who  was  enthusiastic  in  their  defence,  nor 
even  by  one  who  (like  the  pseudo-Gregory  just  quoted)  taught 
publicly  that  disinclination  for  learning  was  a  temptation  of 
the  de^'il.  If,  however,  there  still  remains  a  doubt  as  to  his 
mind  on  this  question,  the  famous  lettei'  to  Desiderius  bishop 
of  Vienne,  ought  to  set  it  at  rest. 

This  Desiderius  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  culture  left 
in  Gaul,  and  one,  moreover,  who  took  a  keen  and  practical 
interest  in  the  promotion  of  education.  He  even  ventured 
to  give  lectures  himself  on  grammar  and  to  read  the  poets  to 
the  young  men  of  his  cathedral  town.  The  report  of  these 
doings  came  at  length  to  Eome,  filling  Gregory  with  amazement 
and  even  horror,  "A  report  has  reached  me,"  Ee  wrote  to 
Desiderius,'  "a  report  which  I  cannot  mention  without  a  blush, 
that  you  are  lecturing  on  profane  literature  to  certai^  friends ; 
whereat  I  am  filled  with  such  grief  and  vehement  disgust  that 
my  former  opinion  of  you  has  been  turned  to  mourning  and 
sorrow.  For  the  same  mouth  cannot  sing  the  praises  of  Jupiter 
and  the  praises  of  Christ.  Consider  yourself  how  offensive, 
how  abominable  a  thing  it  is  for  a  bishop  to  recite  verses  which 
are  unfit  to  be  recited  even  by  a  religious  layman.  ...  If, 
hereafter,  it  shall  be  clearly  established  that  the  information 
I  received  was  false,  and  thai  you  are  not  applying  yourself  to 
the  idle  vanities  of  secular  literature,  I  shall  render  thanks  to 
God,  who  has  not  allowed  your  heart  to  be  polluted  by  the 
blasphemous  praises  of  unspeakable  men." 

'  Greg.  Dial.  li.  Prolog. :  "  Scienter  nescios  et  saplenter  Indootns."  Cf. 
Beg.  Ptat.  m.  6:  "Cum  Ulia  (bc.  sapkntibus)  Uborandum  est,  nt  Bapientioa, 
BtiUti  SftDt,  stultam  sBpientiam  deserant,  et  Bapieatom  I>ei  Btullitiaia 
dlscuit."    This  last  however  is  deFensible  a°  an  appliratlon  of  1  Cor.  t. 

•Grog.  Epp.  xi.  34. 
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It  is  impossible  to  explain  away  language  such  as 
Even  John  the  Deacon,  who  did  his  best  to  make^^^^oi 
appear  the  most  enlightened  of  Popes,  w^aib] 

e  sentiments  here  expressed  were  imfavourablfe  to  seci 
Indeed..ie'-even  tells  us  that  r€^ 


paga»ilferatuj»  *  ^ — a  statement,  It  iTfrue,  which 
is  probably  duly  an  inaccurate  inference  from  the  letter  to 
Desiderius,  but  which,  nevertheless,  correctly  indicates  the 
direction  in  which  Gregory's  influence  was  exerted.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  of  the  Popes  it  was  unseemly  even  for 
laymen  to  devote  themselves  to  the  humane  sciences;  for 
bishops  to  do  so  was  a  grave  scandal.  From  this  conclusion 
there  seems  to  be  no  escape. 

In  Gregory's  defence,  however,  there  are,  perhaps,  a  few 
considerations  which  should  in  fairness  be  brought  forward.    In 
the  first  place — ^if  this,  indeed,  is  any  excuse — his  language  may 
be  paralleled  from  the  writings  of  other  men  of  letters,  both  in 
his  own  time  and  later.    Thus  Gregory  of  Tours,  when  referring 
to  Jerome's  punishment  for  reading  Cicero  and  Virgil,  writes : 
''  We  ought  therefore  to  write  and  speak  only  such  things  as 
may  edify  the  Church  of  God,  and  with  a  holy  instruction  may 
render  fruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  perfect  faith  minds 
which  have  hitherto  been  uncultivated.    We  must  not  recoid 
deceitful  fables,  we  must  not  follow  a  philosophy  which  is  at 
enmity  with  (rod,  lest  by  the  judgment  of  God  we  fall  into  the 
condemnation  of  eternal  death."  ^    Alcuin,  again,  in  the  eighth 
century,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  pupils :  "  The  sacred 
poets  are  sufficient  for  you,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  be  polluted  with  the  impure  eloquence  of  Vii^giL"" 
And  Lancfranc,  who  led  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  eleventh 
century,  wrote  in  answer  to  a  friend :  "  You  have  sent  me  for 
solution  some  questions  on  secular  literature,  but  it  is  unbecom- 
ing for  a  bishop  to  be  occupied  with  such  studies.    Formerly  I 
spent  the  days  of  my  youth  in  these  things,  but  when  I  under- 
took the  pastoral  office  I  determined  to  renounce  them."  *     If 

^  Job.  Diao.  Vita  iii.  33 :  *'  Omnes  omnino  pontifices  a  lectione  librorvim 
gentiUum  Gregorius  inhibebat." 

*  Greg.  Tor.  Mvrac,  Prooem. 

'  MabiUon  AA.  SS.  Ord,  8,  Bened.  v.  p.  156. 

*  Ibid,  saeo.  iii.  Part;  I.  Praef.  iv.  §  42,  p.  xxvii. 
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Gregory  thought  wrongly,  we  must  at  least  admit  that  he  did 
so  in  good  company. 

Again,  Gregory's  attitude  is  largely  accounted  for  by  hie  con- 
viction that  the  end  of  the  world  was  close  at  hand.'  "  Aa  firmly 
as  the  octogenarian  believes  that  his  life  is  drawing  to  its  close, 
ao  firmly  did  Gregory  believe  that  the  world  was  near  its  end." 
The  desolation  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards,  the  ravages  of  the 
terrible  /wee  iivpiinarvi,  the  convulsions  of  nature,  the  dis- 
organization of  society, — -all  seemed  to  him  to  be  but  prognosti- 
cations of  the  approach  of  the  final  crisis.  The  future  had 
dwindled  to  a  span.  What  foUy,  then,  to  spend  the  precious 
moments  in  poring  over  the  literature  of  a  dissolute  paganism  1 
What  madness  to  linger  in  the  thought  of  the  classic  past, 
when  the  footstep  of  the  avenger  was  even  now  sounding  at 
the  gates !  Prayer  and  penitence  and  study  of  the  Scriptures 
seemed  to  Gregory  to  be  the  only  fitting  occupation  for 
leisured  Christians  in  these  last  days. 

Again,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Gregory  had  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  old  literature  exercised  an  tmhealthy  influence 
on  the  minds  of  sixth-century  students.''  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  a  scholar  of  this  time  to  study  the  classics  la  the 
modem  spirit  of  detachment,  admiring  their  literary  qualities, 
without  being  affected  by  the  sentiments  which  they  expressed. 
And  there  was  doubtless  a  real  danger  that  these  pagan  senti- 
ments, clothed  in  such  perfect  literary  form,  might  take  root 
in  the  minds  of  susceptible  Christian  readers.  If,  then,  a 
philosopher  like  Plato  could  banish  from  his  ideal  Republic 
even  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  poetry,  we  can  scarcely  blame 
a  Christian  moralist  for  discotmtenancing  the  study  of  such 
anthers  as  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Martial.  Moreover,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that,  even  in  the  sixth  century,  paganism  was 
hardly  dead.  In  many  of  the  country  districts  the  old  deities  • 
vera  still  worshipped ;  and  even  where  this  was  not  the  case, 
men  nevertheless  regarded  them,  uot  yet  as  myths,  as  mere 
creations  of  the  poetic  imagination,  but  as  real  existences,  as 
demons,  spirits  of  evil,  who  were  still  capable  of  perverting 


'  For  Gregory's  belief,  see  Dial.  v.  41 ;  Horn,  in  Ev.  i.  3 ;  iv.  3 ;  Epp.  HI. 
39,  61 ;  iv.  3S,  «4 ;  v.  44  ;  vli.  20 ;  iz.  1S6,  282 ;  xi.  37. 

'  Tbe  influence  oE  pagan  literatim  oii  the  imasitiation  Is  strikingly 
expresaed  by  Caaaian.  Collat.  xiv.  12.     5«e  the  commentary  ot  Oajuwaa,  in  ~ 
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those  who  in  any  way  paid  them  homage.  If  this  beUef  be 
taken  into  account,  we  shall  no  longer  find  much  difficulty 
in  comprehending  the  tone  of  Gregory's  letter  to  Desiderius. 
It  was,  indeed,  scarcely  proper  that  a  bishop  should  preach  God 
in  his  cathedral,  and  recite  poems  in  praise  of  demons  in  his 
lectiire-roonu  ''The  same  mouth  cannot  sing  the  praises  of 
^  Jupiter  and  the  praises  of  Christ." 

It  seems,  then,  that  while  we  cannot  acquit  Gregory  of  the 
charge  of  being  hostile  to  secular  learning,  there  are  yet  reasons 
which  may  lead  us  to  mitigate  our  condemnation.  At  any  rate, 
his  hostility  was  not  inspired  by  mere  barbarous  dislike  of 
knowledge  as  such.  For  theological  learning  at  least  he  had  a 
profound  respect.  "In  the  priest's  vestments,"  he  writes,^ 
''  gold  is  prominent,  to  show  that  he  ought  to  shine  forth  con- 
spicuously in  understanding  and  wisdom."  "We  ought  by 
reading  to  acquire  within  ourselves  a  measxire  of  God's  Spirit, 
which,  if  need  arise,  we  may  hereafter  manifest  by  suffering."  * 
In  more  than  one  of  his  letters  he  impresses  on  his  clergy  the 
duty  of  studying  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  and  his  eccle- 
siastical appointments  were  often  determined  by  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates  in  this  regard.  His  own  theological 
attainments  were  considerable.  His  knowledge  of  Scripture 
was  profound,  as  also  was  his  knowledge  of  the  writings  of 
Augustine.  He  unsparingly  devoted  time  and  thought  to  the 
exposition  and  development  of  dogma,  and  he  "  contributed 
more  than  any  one  person  that  can  be  named  to  fix  the  form 
and  tone  of  mediaeval  religious  thought."  Nevertheless,  in 
consequence  of  his  repudiation  of  classical  literature,  Gregory 
came  to  be  regarded  comparatively  early  as  the  very  type  of  a 
Vandal  and  a  Goth.  Thus  in  the  twelfth  century  John  of 
Salisbury  declares  that  "this  most  holy  doctor  Gregory,  who 
watered  and  inebriated  the  whole  Church  with  the  honied 
showers  of  his  preaching,"  not  only  banished  from  his  court 
the  study  of  astrology  (mathesin),  but  also,  "according  to 
the  tradition  handed  down  by  our  ancestors,"  committed  to  the 
flames  the  contents  of  the  libraries  on  the  Palatine  and  the 

*  Greg.  Epp,  i.  24. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  50.  Ck)mpare  Mor.  i.  45:  "NnUa  est  soientia,  si  utilitatem 
pietatis  non  habet,  quia  dum  bona  cognita  ezsequi  negligit,  sese  ad  iudioium 
arctius  stringit.  Et  valde  inutilis  est  pietas,  si  soientiae  discretione  caret, 
quia  dum  nulla  banc  scientia  illuminat,  quomodo  misereatur  ignorat." 
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Capitol,  in  order  to  ensure  tlie  exclusive  study  of  the  Sctiptures.' 
A  yet  later  tradition  adda  that  the  Pope  showed  special 
animosity  against  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  causing  all 
copies  he  could  get  bold  of  to  he  burnt  or  suppressed.  These 
stories,  however,  wo  may  confidently  reject.  Gregory,  it  is 
true,  was  no  lover  of  classical  literature ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  desired  to  suppress  it  altogether.  And  even  had 
he  possessed  the  wish  to  do  so,  he  would  scarcely  have  had  the 
power.  The  libraries  were  not  the  property  of  the  Pope,  but  of 
the  Emperor,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  latter  would  have 
sanctioaed  their  destruction.  Moreover,  had  Gregory  really  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  such  an  act  of  vandalism,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  even  so  unblushing  a  panegyrist  as  John  the 
Deacon  could  have  held  him  up  to  admiration  as  a  patron  of 
the  humanities.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  libellous  tradi- 
tion became  current  some  time  after  the  ninth  century,  but, 
whether  early  or  lato,  it  is  almost  certainly  without  foundation. 
Similai'  arguments  may  be  advanced  against  another  legend 
put  into  circulation  by  an  ignorant  Dominican  friar  of  Orvieto 
in  the  fourteenth  century,*  to  the  effect  that  Gregory  mutilated 
the  statues  of  Ifome.  It  was  also  said  that  he  destroyed  ancient 
buildings.  Platina,  in  the  tifteenth  century,  rejieats  these 
charges,  but  unhesitatingly  rejects  them  * :  "  We  ought  not  to 
suffer  Gregory  to  be  censured  by  a  few  ignorant  men,  as  if  the 
ancient  stately  buildings  were  demolished  by  his  order,  upon 
this  pretence  which  they  make  for  him,  lest  strangei-s  coming 
out  of  devotion  to  Kome  should  less  regard  the  consecrated 
places  and  spend  all  their  gaze  upon  triumphal  arches  and 
monuments  of  antiquity.  No  reproach  can  justly  be  fastened 
on  this  great  Bishop,  especially  considering  that  he  waa  a  native 
of  the  city,  and  one  to  whom,  next  after  God,  his  country  was 
most  dear,  even  above  his  life,"  Again,  respecting  the  Btatues, 
ha  says :  "  Some  tell  us  that  (Pope)  Sabiuian  was,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  some  Eomans,  thus  highly  incensed  against  Gregory, 
because  he  had  mutilated  and  thrown  down  tho  statues  of  the 
ancients  which  had  been  set  up  throughout  the  city  ;  but  thi.'j 
^^  charge  as  dissonant  from  truth  as  that  of  his  demolishing 

'  Job.  Sallab.  PoIiicnK.  li.  36;  viii.  19, 

•  Leonia  Urbevotani  Chramoyn. 

*  See  Pltttictt  Lites  of  Orcgory  and  SoiinMn. 
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the  old  fabrics,  oonoeniiiig  which  we  have  spoken  in  his  life : 
and  considering  the  antiqnity  of  these  statues,  and  the  casual- 
ties which  might  befeJl  them,  and  the  designs  which  men's 
eoYetonsness  or  animosity  might  have  upon  them,  it  is  fiBorly 
probable  that  they  mi^t  be  mangled  or  lost,  without  Gr^ory's 
being  at  all  concerned  therein.''  With  the  opinion  of  this 
fifteenth-century  biographer,  the  judgment  of  modem  historians 
is  in  complete  accord. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  show  how  far  Gregory's  con- 
tempt for  secular  culture  and  literature  is  reflected  in  Uie  style 
and  composition  of  his  own  writinga 

Now,  in  the  dedicatory  letter  prefixed  to  the  Magna 
Moralia  there  occurs  a  celebrated  passage  which  has  a  bearing 
on  this  question.^  "  In  looking  through  this  work,"  he  writes, 
^  do  not  expect  to  find  the  foliage  of  eloquence,  for  by  the  sacred 
Oracles  commentators  are  expressly  debarred  from  die  frivolity 
of  barren  wordiness,  in  that  it  is  forbidden  to  plant  a  grove  in 
the  temple  of  Grod.  Besides,  we  all  know  that  whenever  the 
stalks  of  com  are  too  luxuriant  in  leaves,  the  ears  are  deficient 
in  grain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  disdained  to  observe 
the  rules  of  composition  which  the  teachers  of  secular  learning 
recommend.  As  this  very  letter  shows,  I  do  not  attempt  to 
avoid  the  collision  of  words  called '  metadsm,'  ^  or  the  obscurity 
of  barbarians.  I  do  not  care  to  observe  the  position,  force,  or 
government  of  prepositions,  for  I  think  it  absolutely  intolerable 
to  fetter  the  words  of  the  Divine  Oracle  by  the  rules  of  Donatus. 
Nor  have  these  rules  been  observed  by  the  translators  of  any 
authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

After  such  an  exordium  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find 
that  Gregory's  prose  style  was  scarcely  more  cultivated  than 
that  of  his  namesake  of  Tours.  The  latter  writer  was  also  very 
sensible  of  his  literary  deficiencies.  "I  ask  pardon  of  my 
readers,"  he  writes,  "  if  I  shall  have  violated  in  letters  or  in 
syllables  the  rules  of  grammar,  with  which  I  am  not  tho- 
roughly acquainted."  ®  And  again,  "  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  my 
readers,  for  I  have  not  been  trained  in  the  study  of  grammar  or 

^  Greg.  Epp.  v.  58a,  f  5. 

*  Metaoiion  is  either  the  coUiaion  of  ms,  or  the  letter  m  at  the  end  of  a  ¥ro]!d 
followed  by  I  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.    See  Du  Cange  in  voe, 

*  Greg.  Tor.  Hist.  Franc.  Prolog. 
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instructed  in  the  polite  literature  of  secular  authors," '  In  the 
caae  of  this  Bishop  of  Tours  there  is  certainly  good  reason  for 
such  apology.  Hia  Latinity  is  exceedingly  corrupt.  As  he  so 
frankly  confesses,  he  is  constantly  transgressing  the  rules  of 
grammar,  both  with  regard  to  the  genders  of  words  and  the  use 
of  prepositions.  The  accusative  absolute  is  frequently  used 
for  the  ablative ;  the  force  of  particular  conjunctions  is  often 
lost  or  changed  from  the  classical  use.  He  is  unsound  on  hia 
moods  and  tenses.  His  style  is  utterly  unpolished,  rough,  and 
often  obscure.  And  his  narrative  of  events  is  extremely  con- 
fused and  m-arranged. 

Those  who  look  to  find  similar  grammatical  chaos  in  the 
writii^s  of  the  Koman  Gregory  will  be  agreeably  disappointed. 
His  style,  it  is  true,  has  been  affected  by  the  prevailing  bar- 
barism. He  modelled  himself  on  Augustine,  but  he  was  no  less 
inferior  to  Augustine  than  his  contemporary  Fortunatns  was  to 
Ansonius.  The  construction  of  his  sentences  is  often  clumsy 
and  involved.  The  natural  order  of  words  is  frequently  tam- 
pered with,  certainly  without  any  advantage  in  euphony  or 
force.  The  words  themselves  ai-e  sometimes  unclasaical,  or 
used  in  an  unclassical  sense  or  with  unclassical  constructions 
But  in  admitting  all  this  we  liave  said  the  worst  that  can  be 
said,  Gregory's  style  is  simple  and  unartificial,  but  still  idio- 
matic and  generally  grammatical.  He  expresses  bis  meaning 
with  clearness  and  point.  Often  his  language  is  dignified  and 
impressive ;  sometimes,  in  moments  of  passion  or  excite- 
ment, it  rises  even  to  eloquence.  Sound  sense  and  good 
feeling  are  the  characteristics  of  his  writings.  His  allusion  to 
the  rules  of  Donatus,  then,  must  not  be  interpreted  quite 
literally.  It  represents  nothing  more  than  a  general  protest 
against  that  pedantic  grammatical  criticism  which  was  affected 
by  the  "  philosophizing  rhetoricians "  of  the  Gallic  schools. 
And  we  may  indeed  be  thankful  that  Gregory  was  content  to 
forego  the  parade  of  learning  for  the  sake  of  explaining  his 
views  in  a  style  and  language  which  pntctical  men  could 
understand  and  appreciate. 

Gregory's  letters,  more  than  eight  hundred  in  nomber,  are 
of  inestimable  value  for  the  liistoryof  thia  period.  In  them  we 
find  contemporary  life  portrayed  with  lucidity  and  faithfulness. 
J.  Tar.  Fiftw  Pair,  ii. ;  of.  Ih  Olar.  Confess.  Pcwf. ;  Mirac.  li.  4. 
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Standing,  as  he  did,  a  central  figure  of  this  sixth-century 
world,  Gregory  in  his  correspondence  sympathetically  re- 
produces every  phase  of  its  life  and  thought,  drawing,  as  it 
were,  line  upon  line,  an  inimitable  picture  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  In  this  respect  the  very  simplicity  of  his  style  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  pridasitS  of  Sidonius,  the  involved 
turgidity  of  Ennodius,  the  cumbersome  pedantry  of  Cassiodorus, 
have  marred  the  letters  composed  by  these  authors,  and  to  some 
extent  lessened  their  value.  But  no  such  defects  interrupt  our 
pleasxire  in  reading  the  correspondence  of  Gregoiy.  He  makes 
no  attempt  at  fine  writing  or  at  display  of  learning.  But  in 
plain  and  perspicuous  language  he  explains  his  views  and 
wishes,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  events  of  his  time.  From 
beginning  to  end  of  the  fourteen  books  of  the  Epistolcte  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  hand,  not  certainly  of  a  literary 
master,  but  of  a  well-educated  man  who  could  think  and 
observe,  and  moreover  could  clothe  his  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions in  vigorous  and  appropriate  language.  There  are  few 
post-classical  compositions  which  attain  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
excellence. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  account 
of  Gregory's  life  and  work  in  Home,  particularly  with  reference 
to  such  matters  as  intimately  concerned  the  Boman  people  and 
the  Boman  Church.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Bome  was  the  head-quarters  of  all  Gregory's  activity.  After 
he  became  Pope  he  seems  never  to  have  left  the  city.  Winter 
and  summer,  in  cold  and  in  heat,  he  remained  in  tJie  Lateran, 
frequently  prostrate  with  illness,  but  always  at  work  upon  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  business  which  demanded  Ids  attention. 
How  he  conducted  this  business,  what  was  his  policy  and  ideal, 
what  impression  he  made  on  the  greater  world  outside  the 
city  walls,  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  following  chapters  to 
explain. 
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of  the  most  surprising  or\^rego^^  gualiriea  iaAJB-t^Bjirlt- 
able  power  of  absorbing  himself  m  the  most  divergent  int«resta 
and  concerns,  and  of  acting  at  the  same  time  diirerenfparta, 
wjiich  in  aflit^Te  iiidiyidHa^seeRT^HSii^pto^bejncompatiblev-^ 
HiffcEJu^ctSl^siBipte"  tiiough"  lETa  in  some  respects,  is  nevertho- 

-  Iris  mcHygtSeig;  -and  ho  puts  forth  his  energies  in  many  divei-se 
direetlDTra:  TSSeed,  tho  facility  with  wliich  he  passes  from  one 
sphere  of  activity  into  another  quite  opposite  one  is  sometimes 
poaifavely  bevrildering.  He  appears,  before  us  now  asVsii^pIs- 
b^arted  pn&a6,  again  as  an,  accomplished  courtier,  again  as  a 
niHitai^^MLpert,  again  as  an  bJoqueSl 'preacher  of  pemtonee^ 

'  Bgain  aa  a-1awyer^  singular.  Bcflmen."'  At  one  mirment  he  is 
the  ardent^patriot,  acBemiQg,4Jaiiaing,  treating  with  kings  and 
Emperors,  shaping  affairs  with  the  skill  and  judgment  of  a 
veteran  politician ;  the  next  he  is  metamorphosed  into  the  shy 
recluse,  engrossed  in  tracing  out  the  mystic  meanings  which 
lurk  beneath  the  -to»tt  of  Scripture.     Now  he  appears  as  the 

.alrfewd  man  ^f  business,  the  p^ctic6.T~m&n  with  a  knowledge 
of  finance  and  a  talent  for  the  management  of  estates,  a  man 
whom  neither  dishonest  agents  nor  plausible-tenants  can  take 
in  or  deceive ;  agaia  we  see  in~him  the.,BUpetstitiou3  m5t>k,  the 
collector  "ofreUcs,  the  devout  compiler  oftEe  legends  of  Italian 

'^*HBterfche"firm  believer  in  miracles  and^portents  and  diabolic 
apparitions.     Th^ombtoattop  in  tlfig_one  man  of-ayeh  diveraa"^ 
and  even  igmitradicfS?y  TiSaKtiga  is  notaTittle  remarkable  ;  and 
it  is  in  order  to  emphasize  and  illustrate  the  peculiarity  that  I 
propose  to  deal  in  the  present  chapter  with  two  such  disconnected 
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subjects  as  the  Patrimony  and  the  Dialogues.  We  shall  thus  have 
/  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  two  sides  of  Gregory's  character. 
/  First,  we  shall  see  him  as  the  landlord  and  manager  of  the  vast 
I  estates  of  the  Papacy ;  and  afterwards  we  shall  see  him  in  the 
\  part  of  a  credulous  compiler  of  niiracle-talea..gndlegends.  The 
\^SS3^S^  is  intgagting,  and  eminfintlyGhaK^terisHfc  both  of 
NxB^^^nB^and  ol 


re 


(1)  j?%€  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 


In  the  time  of  Gregory's  pontificate  the  revenues  of  the 
Boman  Church  were  very  considerable.  They  were  derived 
through  various  channels,  partly  from  Imperial  grants,  partly 
from  legacies,  partly  from  occasional  sources  (such  as  the 
property  accumulated  by  bishops  during  their  episcopate,  the 
property  of  freedmen  of  the  Church  who  died  childless,  ecclesi- 
astical fines  and  the  like),  and  partly  from  lands  presented 
to  the  Church  at  various  periods  by  the  faithful.  The  recent 
disturbances  in  Italy  had,  on  the  whole,  been  beneficial  to  the 
Church,  since  many  wealthy  Italians  had  been  driven  away  to 
the  East  or  into  monasteries,  and  in  many  cases  the  Church  had 
inherited  their  estates.  Hence  about  the  year  600  the  domains 
of  the  Fisherman  had  swelled  to  great  dimensions.  An  Italian 
estimate  puts  the  landed  property  of  the  Boman  See  at  1360 
square  miles,  and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  at  £120,000 
in  money  and  £300,000  in  kind.  A  German  calculation  gives 
the  land  as  1800  square  miles,  and  the  revenue  as  about 
£300,000  a  year.  But  however  this  may  be — and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  the  accuracy  of..juch  computations — it  is  at  least 
quite,  cer 
B 


districts,  an 


scaltorad.  over  several 

atrimonie^  Thus  we  hear 

Alhca,  and  elsewhere. 


)f  th 
by  the 
of  patrimonies  in  CampaSla^ 
Each  local  patrimony  was  composed  of  large  tracts  of  land 
lying  in  the  district,  which  were  called  Massae;  and  each 
massa  in  turn  consisted  of  an  aggregation  of  allotments,  termed 
Fundi.    Thus  a  number  of  fundi  constituted  a  massa^  and 
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several  masaae  formed  a  patrimony,  and  tJw^iibglftJu 
ipatrifioolSwtogetK^  was  known  as  th^Patrimony  of  .St.  Peter^ 
~Tor  conv^Ttcilce  of  enumeration,  the^liinH«tliiI  eatates'may 
be  distinguished  into  three  groups — the  Italian  patrimonies; 
those  in  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica ;  and  the 
extra-Italian  patrimonies  in  Dalmatia,  Gaul,  and  Africa. 

(a)  The  Italian  patrimonies.  In  the  north  the  Roman 
Church  owned  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eavenna,'  together 
with  some  trifling  posseaaiona  in  Liguria.'  Formerly  she  had 
also  possessed  territory  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  but  this  had  been 
lost  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion."  In  Central  Italy 
there  were  estates  in  the  province  of  vSamnium,*  and  in  the  old 
Sabine  country  near  Norcia,'*  and  in  the  region  of  Tivoli."  In 
Home  itself  the  Pope  was  landlord  of  extensive  house  and 
garden  property,  which,  even  in  the  seventh  century,  must  have 
been  valuable.'  The  district  between  the  Via  Appia  and  the 
sea,  as  far  as  the  Via  Latiua,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Patrimonium  Appiae,^  and  a  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
called  the  Patrimonium  Tusciae,"  also  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Church.  These  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kome  were 
mostly  cultivated  as  olive  plantations,  and  we  have  already 
noticed  how  a  portion  of  the  Patrimonium  Appiae — the  massa 
called  Aquae  Salviae — was  granted  by  Gregoiy  to  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Paul  to  maintain  the  lights,'"  In  Latium,  again,  there 
was  some  territory  near  Mintumae."  But  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Italian  patrimonies  was  undoubtedly  that  of 
Campania,  where  the  Eoman  Church  had  large  possessions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  A  letter  of  Gregory's  to  the 
troops  in  Naples  has  even  led  to  the  conjecture  that  this 
town  itself  belonged  to  the  Campanian  Patrimony ;  but  this 
ia  moat  improbable,"    It  seems,  however,  that  the  little  islands 

'  Greg.  Epp.  v.  35.  '  ibid,  si.  6. 

»  P»ul.  Ditto.  H,  h.  vi.  2£ 

*  Greg.  Ejjp.  is.  M,  134. 

'  DM.  ii.  10 ;  iii.  17.  ■  JWd.  sIt.  14.  •  IWd.  is.  86. 

'•  J6W.  xiv.  14.    Of.  the  inBcr,  ap,  Migce  P.  L.  Ixxv.  p.  482. 

"  Orag.  Epj).  ix.  87. 

"  IM.  ii.  34.  That  Nuplea  iteolf  did  not  belong  to  the  Patrimony  may 
be  coocluded  from  the  (ollowing  couBideratitmB :  (1)  Gregory's  letter  wu 
written  to  the  Holdiera,  not  to  tho  people  of  Naples.  (2)  Gregory  appeals  to 
their  loyalty  to  the  State,  but  snya  nothing  about  the  Church,     (3)  Iq  no 

f  letter  doea  Gregory  hiut  at  any  claim  of  his  Cliurcb  to  own  Naples.    It 
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ofif  the  coast — the  Isole  di  Ponza — were  owned  by  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  if,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  one  or  more  of 
them  contained  lead-mines,  they  must  have  been  a  valuable 
asset.^  Finally,  in  the  south,  the  Church  possessed  estates  in 
the  richly  wooded  country  of  Lucania  and  BruttiL  Hence  wood 
was  shipped  off  to  Alexandria  as  a  present  to  the  Patriarch 
Eulogius,^  and  more  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Bome  for  the 
repair  of  the  Basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.*  In  the  heel 
of  Italy,  again,  there  were  extensive  possessions,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Otranto  and  GaUipolL*  Of  Uiese,  however, 
we  know  little. 

(h)  Of  the  Apostolic  patrimonies  in  the  islands,  that  of 
Sicily  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  It  was 
divided  into  two  large  domains — one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  other  close  to  Palermo — which  were  sometimes 
united  under  the  management  of  a  single  rector,  sometimes 
entrusted  each  to  a  separate  official.  The  soil  was  exceptionally 
rich  and  fertile,  and  from  it  came  the  com  which  filled  the 
granaries  of  the  Boman  Church  and  kept  the  Boman  people  from 
starvation.  St  Peter,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  not  the  only 
saint  who  owned  estates  in  the  land  of  Demeter :  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  ApoUinaris  also  had  their  shaxe.^  But  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  Churches  of  Milan  and  Bavenna  were  not  to  be  compared 
in  size  or  value  with  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Bome. 

(c)  Besides  estates  in  Italy  and  the  islands,  the  Boman 
Church  possessed  "  a  tiny  little  patrimony  "  in  Dalmatia,*  and 
some  small  domains  in  Gaul,^  in  the  territories  of  Marseilles 
and  Aries.  The  largest  patrimony  of  this  group  lay  in  Africa — 
in  Germanicia,  a  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hippo.  Here 
the  estates  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  thanks  greatly  to 
the  friendly  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  Government  officials. 
Gennadius  the  Exarch  of  A&ica,  among  other  services,  restored 
to  cultivation  large  tracts  of  waste  Church  land,  by  settling  on 

lias  been  suggested  that  the  Etrurian  town  of  Nepi  also  belonged  to  the 
Patrimony,  because  Qregory  ordered  the  people  to  obey  Leontius,  to  whom 
"curam  sollicitudinemque  ciyitatis  iniunximus*'  (ibid,  ii.  14).     But  here 
again  no  shadow  of  proof  can  be  aUeged  in  favour  of  the  suggestion. 
»  Greg.  Epp.  I.  40.  «  IM.  vi.  68.  »  Ibid.  ix.  124-127. 

*  Ibid.  ix.  900,  206,  206. 

•  Ibid.  i.  80;  xi.  6,  8.  •  Ibid.  ii.  28. 

'  Ibid.  vi.  6, "  patrimoniolum  " ;  of.  UL  28 ;  v.  81 ;  vi.  6, 6, 10, 61, 68 ;  xi.  43. 
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tbem  numbers  of  captives  whom  he  had  taken  in  his  wars  on 
the  Boman  frontier;  Innocent  the  Prefect  of  Africa  likewise 
showed  himself  friendly;  and  Gregory  wrote  to  thank  them 
both  for  their  zeal  in  **  feeding  the  flock  of  the  blessed  Apostle 
Peter."  ^  These  three  patrimonies  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
ones  outside  of  Italy  and  the  islands.  In  Spain  and  in  the 
East  the  Soman  Church  at  this  time  appears  to  have  owned  no 
possessions. 

This  vast  property  was  not  all  of  it  cultivated  directly  by 
the  Church.  Portions  of  it  were  leased  by  a  contract  called 
emphyteusis,  by  which  the  beneficial  ownership  of  the  property 
was  transferred  to  another  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  rent.  The 
term  of  such  leases  was  usually  for  the  life  of  one  tenant  and 
two  specified  heirs;  though  occasionally,  when  the  property 
was  worthless  and  incapable  of  improvement,  the  lease  was 
granted  in  perpetuity.  Gregory  tells  us  that  many  people 
came  to  Some  desiring  to  secure  leases  of  estates  and  islands 
belonging  to  the  Church;  but  they  were  only  granted  under 
severe  restrictions,  and  when  such  grant  was  clearly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.^  To  the  Imperial  recruiting  officers 
(scribones),  on  account  of  their  bad  reputation,  such  leases  were 
invariably  refused.® 

The  greater  part  of  the  Patrimony,  however,  was  cultivated 
in  the  direct  interests  of  the  Church  and  by  her  own  agents. 
The  general  supervision  devolved  upon  the  Pope,  and  the 
management  of  the  separate  patrimonies  in  Sicily,  Campania, 
and  elsewhere  was  confided  to  officials  who  were  appointed 
by  him  and  could  be  removed  at  his  pleasure.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  organization  of  the  patrimonies  will  show 
how  great  was  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  the  Papal 
landlord,  and  how  unceasing  and  severe  was  the  tax  imposed 
thereby  on  his  time  and  patience. 

The  management  of  each  patrimony  was  carried  on  through 
agents  of  various  grades  of  rank  and  distinct  duties  and 
functions.  The  supreme  government  of  each  was  committed  to 
an  official  specially  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Sector  of  the  Patrimony.  Such,  for  instance,  was 
the  famous  Peter  the  Subdeacon,  of  Sicily,  to  whom  many  of 

>  Greg.  Epp.  i.  78 ;  x.  16.  *  Ibid.  I.  70;  of.  ix.  125. 

»  Ibid.  ix.  78. 
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Gregory's  letters  were  addressed,  and  who  held  the  most 
important  post  in  the  most  important  patrimony  of  the  Roman 
Ghmx^h.  But  sometimes  the  management  of  a  patrimony  or  of 
part  of  a  patrimony  was  entrusted  to  an  agent  called  Defensor 
of  the  Church,  who  either  acted  as  rector  independently 
or  managed  certain  districts  under  a  rector's  supervision. 
These  agents,  both  rectors  and  defensors,  had  usually  been 
laymen  before  the  time  of  Gregory ;  afterwards,  however,  though 
laymen  were  still  in  rare  instances  employed,^  the  posts  were 
generally  given  to  ecclesiastics.^  In  the  smaller  and  more 
distant  patrimonies,  resident  bishops  sometimes  undertook  the 
administration  of  the  estates  ^ ;  but  in  the  greater  patrimonies 
an  ecclesiastical  overseer — often  a  deacon  or  subdeacon — was 
sent  direct  from  Bome.^  These  officials  were  regularly  invested 
with  their  office  "  before  the  most  sacred  body  of  St  Peter," 
where  they  took  an  oath  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  to  protect  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  to  carry  out 
with  fidelity  the  directions  of  the  Pope.*^  They  then  received 
letters  of  appointment  under  the  Pope's  own  hand,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example*: — "With  a  view  to  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  we  have  determined  to  appoint  you  to 
the  office  of  Defensor  of  the  Church,  provided  that  you  are  free 
from  all  official  and  servile  obligations,  and  that  you  have  not 
held  office  in  any  other  Church,  and  that  your  appointment  is 
in  no  way  contrary  to  the  canons.  Whatever  commands  you 
receive  from  us  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  you  must  carry  out 
justly  and  vigorously.  You  are  to  use  this  privilege  which 
after  due  deliberation  we  have  conferred  upon  you,  so  as  to 
show  your  zeal  by  faithfully  performing  whatever  work  we 
may  give  you  to  do,  knowing  that  you  will  have  to  give  an 
account  of  all  your  actions  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God."  A 
formal  notification  of  the  appointment  was  also  sent  to  the 
tenants  of  the  estates  concerned,  and  also  usually  to  the  bishops, 
officials,  and  prominent  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  One 
specimen-letter  to  the  coloni  of  the  Syracusan  Patrimony  is 

>  E,g,  DynamioB  and  Arigins  undertook  the  care  of  the  estates  in  Gaul. 
They  were  not,  however,  defensors  in  a  strict  sense. 
'  Joh.  Diac.  Vita  ii.  16 ;  of.  Greg.  Epp.  ix.  204. 
'  E,g,  Licerius  bishop  of  Aries,  and  Malchus  in  Dalmatia. 

*  A  somewhat  inaccurate  list  of  officials  is  given  by  Joh.  Diao.  Vita  ii.  58. 

•  Greg.  Efp.  i.  70;  ix.  22.  •  Ibid.  v.  26;  of.  ix.  97. 
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worth  quoting,  A3  indicating  the  ext«nt  of  the  adminiBtrative 
powers  of  the  Koman  agent.'  "  We  would  have  you  know  that 
we  have  thought  fit  to  place  you  under  the  care  of  our  defensor. 
We  therefore  charge  you  to  yield  an  ungrudging  obedience  to 
such  commands  as  he  shall  see  fit  to  give  you  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  If  any  attempt  to  be  diaobedient  or 
contumacious,  we  have  given  him  the  power  of  punishing  them 
severely.  We  have  abo  directed  him  to  recover  for  the 
property  of  the  Church,  carefully,  vigorously,  and  promptly,  all 
runaway  slaves  and  all  land  which  has  been  tmjustly  occupied 
by  any  one.  We  further  inform  you  that  he  lias  been  charged 
upon  his  peril  not  to  venture,  on  any  pretext  whatsover,  to 
seize  unjustly  or  by  force  the  property  of  others."  The  agents 
were  compelled  to  keep  strict  accounts  of  all  payments  and 
receipts  (libri  ralionum),  which  were  brought  or  sent  to  Komo 
for  inspection  at  the  end  of  each  indiction.  When  these 
accounts  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  stewards  themselves  were 
sometimes  summoned  in  person  to  explain  matters.' 

Besides  managing  the  estates,  dispensing  charity,'  and 
protecting  the  poor  and  oppressed,*  the  Papal  rectors  and 
defensors  were  often  charged  by  Gregory  witli  a  variety  of 
duties  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Thus  we  find  them  commissioned  to  take  measures  for  the 
filling  up  of  vacant  bishoprics,^  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries,"  to  rectify  abuses  in  churches, 
monasteries,  and  hospitals,^  to  act  against  heretics,^  to  arrange 
for  the  holding  of  local  synods,^  to  enforce  discipline  and  punish 
offenders,"'  Even  bishops  themselves  were  subject  to  their 
supervision.  "  We  are  sending  our  Chartulary  Hadrian,"  writes 
Gregory,  on  one  occasion,^'  "  to  manage  the  Patrimony  of  our 

'  Greg.  Epp.  li.  80.  •  Ibid.  ii.  23. 

'  Ibid.  i.  18,  «,  48.  M,  6S ;  U.  3,  81 ;  iii,  6B ;  iv.  18 ;  v.  68 ;  li.  *,  oto. 
'  Ibid.  i.  69;   iii.  5,  8,  9;  v.  83;  vU.  19,  41;  viu.  33;  ii.  39,193,  209;  xl, 
ee,  eta. 

*  Itii.  1.18;  iii.  32,  85.  39:  v.  9,  30.  28;  vU.  89;    ii,  142, 

*  Urid.  i.  67  i  T,  33 ;  viii.  33 ;  ii.  170,  172. 
'  IWd.  i.  89,  40.  *8,  60,  66;  v.  33;  ii.  130;  liv.  2. 

*  Ibid,  a.  46;  viii.  33.  *  Ibid.  i.  63. 
"  I6W.  i.  83;  11,23;  111.1,27,40;  W.  6;  v.  4,38,82;  x.4;  li.  53. 
"  Ibid.  liii.  33.    So  again,  Peter,  Bector  of  Campwiift,  wm  ordered  to 

roooDoila  Feslua  bishop  of  Capua,  to  his  disalTected  olergy  {ibid.  iii.  34) ; 
SrtAnng.  Hector  ol  Biuttii,  was  commiBuoiied  to  settle  a  diif  ute  between  IJm 
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Church  in  the  district  of  Syracuse  •  .  .  and  we  have  charged 
him,  if  he  hears  of  any  irregularities  committed  by  our  most 
reverend  brethren  the  bishops,  first  of  all  to  reprove  them 
privately  and  modestly,  and  then,  if  the  offences  are  not 
corrected,  to  report  the  matter  to  us  at  once." 

But  while  he  found  it  convenient  on  some  occasions  to  use 
his  rectors  and  defensors  to  spy  upon  the  bishops  and  keep 
them  in  order,  Gregory  had  no  intention  of  lessening  the  bishop's 
authority  over  his  own  clergy,  or  in  any  way  diminishing  his 
privileges.  Thus  he  wrote  to  Bomanus,  Bector  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  Patrimony :  ^  '^  We  have  been  informed  that  if  any  one 

Uihop  and  olezgy  of  Beggio  (Md.  liz.  129),  and  again  to  watch  and  from 
time  to  time  admonish  the  carelesa  Bishop  of  Consentia :  "  If  you  see  that  he 
oontinnee  to  he  as  negligent  as  he  has  heen  up  to  the  present,  we  desire  you  to 
do  everything  yourself  which  he  ought  to  do,  that  the  interests  of  the  Church 
may  not  suffer  any  damage.  In  that  case  inform  us  without  delay  of  what 
you  have  done,  that  we  may  send  you  further  instructions  "  (ibid.  ix.  122). 
So  also  when  Bishop  Exhilaratus,  after  a  long  penance  at  Bome,  was 
sent  hack  to  his  diocese,  Fantinus,  the  Papal  agent  at  Palermo,  was  ordered 
to  overlook  his  actions :  **  Admonish  him  frequently  to  be  kind  and  charitable 
in  the  treatment  of  his  clergy,  and  if  necessary  to  be  careful  in  punishing  their 
offences.  We  also  desire  you  to  admonish  his  clergy  to  behave  to  him  with 
that  humility  and  submissiveness  which  Gk>d  requires,  and  never  to  presimie 
to  treat  him  disrespectfuUy.  And  if  any  of  them,  bishop  or  clergy,  fail  to 
comply  with  your  admonitions,  you  have  our  authority  either  (if  you  think  it 
desirable)  to  punish  their  sin  of  disobedience  with  such  penalties  as  the  canons 
prescribe,  or  else  to  report  the  matter  to  us  at  once,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  make  arrangements  that  those  who  are  incited  to  break  loose  by  the  goad 
of  evil  inclinations  may  be  hindered  from  quitting  the  right  road  by  the  curb 
of  discipline"  (ibid,  idv.  4).  In  another  letter  Gregory  charged  the  Papal 
agents  in  the  different  patrimonies  to  see  that  no  bishop  had  any  women 
living  in  their  houses, "  except  a  mother,  aunt,  sister,  or  similar  relation,  with 
regard  to  whom  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  evil  *'  (ibid,  ix.  110).  Several 
other  instances  of  such  extended  powers  conferred  on  the  Boman  agents  might 
easily  be  adduced. 

^  Greg.  Epp,  xi.  24.  A  similar  rebuke  was  addressed  to  Vitalis,  the  Defensor 
in  Sardinia,  who  was  said  to  have  supported  some  insubordinate  clergy  against 
their  bishop.  "Never  presume  to  do  such  a  thing  again,"  Gregory  wrote. 
*<  If  an  ecclesiastic  has  committed  a  fault  in  a  matter  in  which  he  may  fairly 
ask  for  your  assistance,  you  may  go  respectfully  to  the  bishop  and  (according 
to  your  view  of  the  case)  plead  before  him,  not  as  a  protector  of  crime,  but  as 
an  intercessor  for  one  who  has  offended ;  and  thus  you  may  help  the  penitent 
without  trenching  on  the  rights  of  his  superior.  And,  indeed,  if  any  of  the 
clergy  put  forward  just  claims,  you  must  not  refuse  them  the  help  of  the 
Apostolic  See ;  nevertheless,  you  must  treat  every  bishop  with  the  respect  due 
to  him,  so  that  your  protection  of  the  clergy  may  not  cause  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  to  be  relaxed  "  (ibid.  ix.  208). 
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brings  au  action  against  any  of  the  cleigy,  yon  set  aside  tlie  bishops 
Bod  compel  the  clergy  to  appear  before  your  tribunal.  K  this 
U  really  the  case,  such  conduct  ia  highly  improper,  and  we 
therefore  chaise  you,  by  the  authority  of  this  document,  not  to 
venture  to  do  such  a  thing  again.  If  any  one  brings  an  action 
against  any  ecclesiastic,  he  should  go  to  the  bishop  and  ask 
him  either  to  try  the  matter  himself  or  else  to  appoint  judges 
to  try  it,  or,  if  it  is  a  case  for  arbitration,  to  make  such  nrrange- 
ments  as  will  compel  the  parties  interested  to  choose  arbitrators. 
If,  however,  any  ecclesiastic  or  layman  has  a  suit  against  a 
bishop,  then  you  ought  to  interpose  with  a  view  to  either  trying 
the  case  yourself  or  inducing  them  to  choose  arbitrators.  If 
yon  do  not  respect  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  every  biabop, 
you  are  doing  nothing  but  destroy  that  ecclesiastical  order 
which  it  is  your  special  duty  to  maintain,"  Similarly  the  Pope 
was  most  anxious  that  his  i^ents  should  not  interfere  to  defeat 
the  interests  of  public  justice  as  administered  by  the  secular 
officers.  "  We  have  been  informed  " — so  be  wrote  to  Eomanus ' 
— "  that  certain  persons  of  very  little  discretion  desire  to 
involve  us  in  the  dangers  to  which  their  own  pride  has  exposed 
them,  and  to  obtain  such  protection  from  the  ofBcials  of  the 
Church  as  would  make  the  officials  themselves  responsible  for 
their  offences,  I  therefore  admonish  you  by  this  present 
document,  and  through  you  I  admonish  our  brother  and  fellow- 
bishop,  the  Lord  John  (of  Syracuse),  and  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  whether  letters  come  from  us  on  the  subject  or 
not,  the  assistance  of  the  Church  should  be  vouchsafed  to  people 
with  great  precaution,  so  that,  if  any  persons  be  involved  in 
charges  of  peculation  against  the  State,  we  may  not  seem  to  be 
defending  them  in  defiance  of  justice ;  lest,  by  indiscreetly 
endeavouring  to  protect  them,  we  should  transfer  to  ourselves 
the  ill  fame  of  the  culprits.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
duty  of  the  Church,  succour  those  you  can  by  advice  and 
intercessions ;  but  do  it  in  such  a  way  that,  while  you  help 
them,  you  may  not  delile  the  reputation  of  the  Holy 
Church." 

'  Greg.  Epp.  ix.  79,  Gf,  iii.  5:  "Si  in  indiciU  laioorum  priyitegia  tntbure 
non  eupimuB,  ita  oia  praQiadioantibns  modorata  te  volumua  auctoriUte  resis- 
tare.  Tioleutos  nusqae  laiooa  coercore  nan  contra  leges  eat  ogere.  Bed  le^ 
teire  nibsidiaiD." 
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To  reward  the  defensors  for  their  services  and  to  increase 
their  dignity^  Gregory  formed  them  into  a  College,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  first  seven,  whose  services  to  the  Church  had  been 
pre-eminent,  the  title  of  Eegionaiii,  which  was  also  borne  by 
the  seven  chief  members  of  the  Colleges  of  Notaries  and  Sub- 
deacons.  The  title  carried  with  it  the  privilege  of  sitting  in 
the  assembly  of  the  clergy  when  the  Pope  was  not  present, 
besides  other  honours.  The  head  of  the  seven  was  called  the 
Primicerius  Defensorum.  To  him  and  to  the  other  Begionarii 
was  committed  the  administration  of  the  property  in  the 
fourteen  regions  of  Some ;  although,  if  any  of  them  went  to 
live  in  the  provinces,  they  retained  their  privilege  of  precedence 
over  the  other  defensors.^  Both  the  Begionarii  and  the  other 
members  of  the  College  received  formal  letters  of  appoint- 
ment from  the  Pope.^ 

That  the  office  of  defensor  was  one  alike  of  power  and 
emolument  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  certain  im- 
posters  who  impudently  claimed  to  be  defensors,  were  in  the 
habit  of  levying  oppressive  exactions  on  the  bishops  of  Sicily. 
Gregory  wrote  to  warn  the  bishops  against  these  frauds,  and  he 
ordered  that  even  genuine  defensors,  unless  they  could  produce 
letters  of  authorization  under  his  own  hand  or  that  of  the 
rector  of  the  patrimony,  were  to  journey  at  their  own  expense 
and  exact  no  toll  from  the  bishops.  It  seems,  however,  that, 
despite  this  letter,  the  frauds  of  the  pseudo-defensors  still 
continued.^ 

Below  the  governors  of  the  patrimonies,  and  subject  to  their 
directions,  was  a  class  of  agents,  called  Actores  or  Actionarii, 
who  served  as  the  subordinate  assistants  of  the  rectors  and 
defensors.  They  were  obliged  to  receive  the  tonsure,  and  were 
appointed  by  diploma.^  The  office  seems  to  have  been  perma- 
nent. In  some  cases,  moreover,  where  the  work  was  heavy,  we 
find  Notaries  or  Chartularies  attached  to  patrimonies  to  assist 
the  governors.  These  notaries,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
appointed  for  emergencies,  and  they  took  a  position  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  governors,  whom  they  sometimes  succeeded 
in  the  office. 

1  Joh.  Diao.  T%ta  ii.  20 ;  Greg.  Epp.  viii.  16 ;  iz.  118. 

*  Greg.  Epp,  i.  68;  v.  26;  ix.  22,  97. 

*  Ibid.  i.  68;  ix.  22.  *  Ibid,  ii.  88. 
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Below  the  actiouarii  came  the  Conductorea  or  farmers,  who 
leased  the  lands  of  the  Church,  saw  that  they  were  properly 
cultivated,  collected  the  produce,  and  were  responsible  to  the 
Roman  agents  for  the  rents,  which  were  partly  in  money  and 
partly  in  kind.  As  a  class  they  were  an  unprincipled  and 
dishonest  set  of  men,  and  their  cruel  and  oppressive  exactions 
on  the  tenants  called  forth,  as  we  shall  see,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  hot  indignation  of  Gregory. 

Lastly,  there  was  the  Familia  of  the  Church,  consisting  of 
two  classes— the  Coloni  or  Eustici,  who  cultivated  the  soil ;  and 
the  Slaves  of  the  Church.  The  coloni  were  serfs  attached  to  the 
Boil.  They  could  not  remove  from  the  estate  on  which  they 
were  settled  without  permission  of  the  landlord,  nor  could  they 
marry  outside  it.  They  possessed  private  property,  but,  since 
that  property  was  regarded  by  the  landlord  as  security  for  the 
rent,  they  could  not  alienate  any  portion  of  it  without  his 
consent.  In  legal  actions,  moreover,  they  could  only  be  repre- 
sented by  the  landlord ;  and  they  could  be  punished  in  person 
or  property  by  the  landlord  at  his  own  discretion.  Of  the 
sufferings  of  this  class  we  shall  hear  more  immediately. 

Such,  then,  was  the  machinery  for  managing  the  estates 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  manner  of  its  working  will  best  be 
B«en  by  means  of  some  quotations  from  Gregory's  letters,  which 
throw  considerable  light  on  this  very  obscure  subject. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  incidentally  to  Peter 
the  Subdeacon,  the  Rector  of  the  wealthy  and  important 
Patrimony  in  Sicily.  To  this  man,  who  seems  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  a  person  of  somewhat  feeble  character,  Gregory,  in 
March  591,  wrote  a  letter,  laying  down  clear  principles  for  his 
guidance  in  the  discharge  of  his  rectorial  duties.  It  seems  that 
the  last  rector  but  one — a  layman  named  Antoninus — had  been 
guilty  of  very  sharp  practice  in  his  dealings  both  with  the  serfs 
of  the  Church  and  with  neighbouring  landowners.  Gregory, 
therefore,  \Yrote  to  caution  Peter  against  all  such  dishonest 
proceedings,  and  to  point  out  the  general  line  of  action  which 
he  wished  him  to  pursue.^ 

"  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  during  the  last  ten 

years,  from  the  time  of  Antoninus  the  Defensor  to  the  present 

day,  many  persons  have  been  unjustly  ti-eated  by  the  Roman 

'  Grog.  Bep-  i.  S9tt. 
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Church — so  much  so,  that  some  of  them  publicly  complain  that 
their  land  has  been  forcibly  occupied,  their  slaves  taken  away, 
and  their  property  removed,  not  in  consequence  of  any  judicial 
decision,  but  by  violence.  I  wish  you  to  inquire  diligently 
into  all  these  matters,  and  whatever  you  find  has  been  forcibly 
taken  away  or  unjustly  detained  on  behalf  of  our  Church  during 
these  ten  years,  I  charge  you  by  the  authority  of  this  present 
order  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  owner,  lest  he  who  has  been 
wronged  shall  be  compelled  to  come  to  me,  and  to  undertake  so 
long  and  troublesome  a  journey,  when,  moreover,  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  here  whether  his  statement  is  true  or  not  Consider 
well,  then,  the  majesty  of  the  Judge  that  is  coming,  and  restore 
everything  that  has  been  unlawfully  taken  away ;  knowiog  that 
you  win  for  me  a  great  gain,  if  you  seek  to  accumxdate  the 
rewards  of  heaven,  rather  than  the  riches  of  the  earth."    /  r/fy\jJ\ 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  violent  and  unjust  procemir^ 
of  Antoninus  was  by  no  means  singular^^_As  we'taiuw  fraliii 
Gregory's  letters,  otiteSF^^ente^Jbf  the  BQ^m^t5hurc^  were  as 
ot^otsSn  Thite-CtaiaiSus,  a  deputy^3Bf6n55r  in  Sicily, 
sei^d  the  -sKp  and  property  of  a  Jew  in  liquidation  of  a  debt, 
but  yet,  though  the  debt  was  thus  discharged,  refused  to  return 
him  his  note-of-hand.^  Complaints  reached  Gregory  also  from 
the  Church  of  Taormina,  tiiat  certain  properties  had  been 
unjustly  seized  by  the  Eoman  bailiffs^;  from  a  monastery  of 
Campania,  that  slaves  belonging  to  it  were  detained  ^ ;  from  a 
certain  Gaudiosus,  that  his  sons  had  been  unlawfully  seized  as 
slaves^;  from  a  lady  named  Herene,  that  some  of  her  people 
were  detained  by  force.*^  And  in  this  respect  the  agents  of 
other  Churches  followed  the  bad  example  of  the  agents  of 
Bome.^  In  all  such  cases  Gregory  insisted  on  strict  justice 
being  done.  "I  will  not  have  the  purse  of  the  Church 
defiled  by  base  gains,"  he  said.'  And  again :  "  As  we  ought 
not  to  allow  property  belonging  to  the  Church  to  be  lost,  so 
we  consider  it  a  breach  of  law  to  try  and  get  hold  of  what 
belongs  to  others."  ^  In  cases  of  doubt  he  considered  it  *'  better 
to  incline  to  kindness  than  to  press  the  letter  of  the  law, 

>  Greg.  Epp,  ix.  40.  «  Ibid.  i.  71.  »  Ibid.  v.  88. 

•  Ibid.  i.  68.  •  Ibid,  ix.  192. 

•  md,  viU.  8 ;  ix.  88, 145, 146. 

^  Ibid.  i.  42 :  <*  sacoulum  eoolesiae  ex  lucris  turpibus  nolumus  inquinari.*' 

•  Ibid.  i.  68. 
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especially  when,  by  surrendering  a  small  matter,  we  ; 
merciful  assistance  to  the  poor  and  orphan  without  burdening 
the  Church,"  ^  For,  as  he  says  elsewhere,  "  If  with  conipaaaioii 
and  kindness  we  help  our  neighbours  in  their  distress,  we  shall 
without  doubt  find  the  Lord  merciful  to  our  prayers."  But  to 
continue : — 

"We  know  that  many  persons  complain  of  the  loss  of 
slaves.  They  say  that  if  any  man's  slave  runs  away  from  his 
master  and  claims  to  belong  to  the  Church,  the  rectors  of  the 
Church  at  once  receive  him  as  a  Church  slave,  not  obtaining 
any  legal  decision  on  the  subject,  but  supporting  the  assertion 
of  the  slave  by  force.  Now  this  is  aa  displeasing  to  me  as  it  is 
abhorrent  to  true  justice.  Wherefore  I  desire  your  Experience 
to  redress  the  wrong  without  delay,  wherever  you  find  that 
anything  of  the  sort  lias  happened.  And  if  there  are  any  slaves 
now  belonging  to  the  Church  who  wore  taken  from  their  former 
masters  without  legal  trial,  they  must  bu  given  back  before  the 
trial  takes  place,  so  that  if  the  Church  can  establish  a  legal 
claim  to  them,  they  may  he  taken  from  their  masters  by  a 
regular  action  at  law. 

"  Correct  all  these  grievances  without  fail.  For  you  will  be 
a  true  soldier  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  if,  in  the  management  of 
his  affairs,  you  are  a  zealous  guardian  of  the  truth,  even  when 
he  gains  nothing  by  your  being  so. 

"  If  you  see  that  anything  rightfully  belongs  to  the  Church, 
never  attempt  to  protect  the  possession  of  it  by  force,  e.?pecially 
as  I  have  made  a  decree,  and  confirmed  it  by  an  anathema,  that 
no  titles  of  ownership  *  are  ever  to  be  af&xed  by  our  Church 
to  any  land  in  the  city  or  in  the  country.  Whatever  belongs 
rightfully  to  the  poor  ought  to  be  maintained  by  righteousness, 
lest,  if  a  good  object  be  pursued  in  a  bad  way,  our  just  claims 
be  convicted  of  injustice  by  Almighty  God. 

"  I  pray  that  the  nobles  and  the  Praetor  (of  Sicily)  may  love 
yon  for  your  humility,  not  dread  you  for  your  pride.  And  yet, 
if  by  any  chance  you  learn  that  they  are  acting  unjustly  to  the 
poor,  at  once  exchange  your  humility  for  resoluteness.  Be 
always  submissive  to  them  when  they  act  aright,  but  oppose 
them  boldly  when  they  act  amiss.  Take  care,  howevei-,  that 
there  be  no  weakness  in  your  humility,  and  no  harshness  in  the 

.  Epp.  ix.  48.  *  Tituli.     Soa  above,  p,  26 
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exercise  of  your  dignity.    Bat  let  justice  season  your  humility, 
and  let  humility  temper  your  justice." 

The  wrongs  here  complained  of  were  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
Boman  agents  on  neighbouring  proprietors.    Two  months  later, 
however,  Gregory  sent  another  long  letter  to  Peter,  containing  a 
list  of  abuses  from  which  the  tenants  on  the  lands  of  the  Church 
were  suffering.^    This  letter,  while  it  illustrates  Gregory's  con- 
scientious anxiety  to  deal  equitably  and  kindly  with  those  who 
laboured  on  the  Church  estates,  and  edso  his  determination  to 
acquaint  himself  with  every  detail  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  patrimonies,  at  the  same  time  proves  how  easily 
frauds  crept  in,  and  how  defenceless  the  peasants  were  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  when  the  landlord  was  grasping,  or 
indifferent,  or   non-resident.    It   is    clear,  indeed,   that   the 
management  of  the  Church  property  was  by  no  means  free  from 
the  scandals  which  had  long  brought  discredit  on  the  Imperial 
administration,  and  the  reasons  in  both  cases  were  substantially 
the  same.    It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  central  authority, 
removed  at  such  a  distance,  to  exercise  an  efficient  supervision 
over  the  actions  of  its  agents.    Moreover,  these  agents  were 
often  badly  appointed,  badly  paid,  and  badly  staffed.    Thus  an 
unscrupulous  governor,  entrusted  with  almost  unlimited  powers, 
and  having  in  his  pay  a  crew  of  subordinates  as  rascally  as 
himself,  had  every  opportunity  for  oppressing  those  who  were 
placed  in  his  charge.    We  know  that  even  people  of  position, 
such  as  the  bishops  of  Sicily,  were  subject  to  vexatious  demands 
from  persons  professing  to  be  defensors  of  the  Boman  ChurcL 
Much  more,  then,  were  the  peasants  of  the  Church  exposed  to 
the  rapacity  of  their  temporary  masters.    These  coloni,  indeed, 
possessed  the  right  of  appeal  firom  the  agent  to  the  landlord — 
the  Pope  himself ;  but  such  an  appeal  could  only  be  made  at 
great  expense  and  with  great  difficulty,  and,  even  when  it  was 
made,  could  hardly  be  supported  at  Eome  with  satisfactory 
evidence.    Hence  the  coloni  were  edmost  entirely  defenceless, 
and  were  obliged  to  suffer  in  silence  the  oppressions  of  the 
nefeoious  agents. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  glaring  of  the  corrupt 
practices  which  are  referred  to  by  Gregory  in  his  letter  to  Peter, 
and  which  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  remedy. 

>  Greg.  Egj^  i  42. 
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The  peasants  were  accustomed  to  pay  an  annual  corn-rent. 
Instead  of  supplying  so  many  pecks  of  com,  however,  they  in 
many  cases  compounded  for  paying  the  value  of  the  rent  in 
money.  This  had  been  the  general  custom  nnder  the  Koman 
Empire,  and  it  was  not  abandoned  by  the  Roman  Church.  Bub 
unfortunately  for  the  peasants,  the  corruption  of  the  old  Roman 
officials  survived  in  their  ecclesiastical  descendants.  Thus 
Gregory  learned  that  in  times  of  plenty,  when  com  was  cheap, 
the  peasants  were  compelled  to  pay  down  more  than  the  value 
of  the  peck  according  to  the  market  price.  He  accordingly 
directed  that  in  futui's  the  market  price  should  always  be  the 
basis  of  assessment,  thereby  giving  the  peasants  the  benefit  of 
the  low  prices  occasioned  by  abundant  harvests.'  There  was, 
moreover,  a  special  tax  to  cover  loss  of  com  sent  to  Rome  in  the 
course  of  transhipment.  With  regard  to  this  Gregory  ordered 
that  if  the  loss  occurred  through  accidental  causes,  the  peasants 
were  to  pay,  but  if  it  occurred  through  the  neglect  or  delay  of 
the  Roman  agents,  whose  business  it  was  to  provide  for  the 
transhipment,  the  peasants  were  not  to  be  held  liable  for  the 
loss,  but  should  have  their  money  returned. 

Another  iniquitous  practice  was  reported.  On  some 
estates  of  the  Sicilian  Patrimony,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cora- 
rent  was  commuted  for  a  money  payment.  But  on  other 
estates  tJie  peasants  were  required  to  supply  in  kind  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  modii  of  com.  Now,  the  modius  normally 
contained  16  sextarii.  The  conductores,  however,  on  the  pre- 
text of  allowing  for  short  measurement,  exacted  more ;  and  in  one 
instance  we  hear  of  as  many  as  25  sextarii  being  reckoned  to 
the  modius,^  i.e.  half  as  much  again  over  and  above  the  correct 
measure.  This  extortion  Gregory  stopped  by  fixing  the  modius 
at  18  sextarii,  or  only  2  sextarii  above  the  normal  measure.  He 
permitted,  however,  that  an  additional  trifle  might  be  demanded 
for  the  provision  of  the  sailors  who  brought  the  com  to  Rome.^ 

■  "  OognovimuB   ruaticos    occlBsiaa  TehQineiitcr  in   Cnunentorum  pretiia 
gravari,  iU  ut  inatituta  aumina  am  in  comparatioaa  abimdautiae  tempore  noii 
servetur,  et  voiumua  ut  iuxta  pretia  piiblica  onmi  tempore,  Bive  minus  siva 
omplius  frumenta  niiBcantur,  va  ois  comparatianis  mensura  teneatur," 
'  Greg,  Eyp.  liii.  37. 

'  "Ptaecipiraua  ut  plus  qaam  doocm  ot  ooto  Beitariorum  modium  nun- 
qnam  a  rosticia  ecclCHiaa  frLunonta  debuaut  occipi,  nisi  torte  si  quid  eat  quod 
cautae  iuxta  consuetudiiieiu  auporoccipiuut,  quod  miuui  ipui  in  oavibua 
adteatantur." 
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Again,  for  every  golden  pound,  which  by  the  rescripts  of 
Constantine  and  Yalentinian  III  had  been  fixed  at  72  solidly 
the  conductores  were  in  the  habit  of  exacting  from  the  peasants 
73^  solidi.^  "  This  practice,"  writes  Gregory,  "  we  utterly  de- 
test, and  we  desire  that  it  may  be  altogether  suppressed  in 
the  Patrimony."  The  Pope  further  ordered  that  all  the  small 
extra  taxes,  tributes,  and  imposts  which  the  peasants  were 
accustomed  to  pay  separately,  should  be  lumped  together  and 
the  total  value  should  be  handed  over  in  a  single  payment. 
And  lest,  after  his  own  death,  these  extra  taxes,  once  reckoned 
additional  to,  but  now  included  in,  the  general  rent-roll,  should 
be  again  imposed  (the  peasants  thus  being  compelled  to  pay  twice 
over),  he  ordered  that  the  peasants  should  be  given  charters  of 
security  (libelli  securitatis),  signed  by  the  rector,  and  declaring 
that  each  was  to  pay  a  certain  amount  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
extra  duties.  Whatever  of  the  original  small  payments  was 
reckoned  as  the  perquisite  of  the  rector,  might  be  deducted  from 
the  lump  sum  and  appropriated  by  that  official  as  before. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  exactions,  the  con- 
ductores were  in  the  habit  of  using  false  weighta  Servus-Dei, 
who  preceded  Peter  as  Bector  of  Sicily,  had  remarked  on  this 
practice,  but  had  not  been  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Gr^ory 
now  ordered  Peter  to  break  all  the  false  weights  and  have  true 
ones  substituted.  With  the  exception  of  some  few  small  fees,^ 
nothing  was  to  be  exacted  from  the  peasants  above  the  tribute 
according  to  the  just  weight. 

>  This  passage  is  difficult,  both  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  text 
and  because  of  the  obscurity  of  the  meaning.  (1)  Ewald  reads :  **  Gognovimus 
etiam,  in  aliquibus  znassis  eoclesiae  exaotionem  valde  iniustissimam  fieri,  ita 
ut  libram  septuagenum  temum  semis  quod  dici  nefas  est  exigantur,  et  adhuc 
neque  hoc  sufficit,  sed  insuper  aliquid  ex  usu  iam  multorum  annorum  exigi 
dicuntur."  The  word  "  libram  *'  is  inserted  by  Ewald,  though  not  found  in 
the  codices.  These,  however,  insert  the  word  "  conductores  "  between  '*  est " 
and  **  exigantur.*'  But  Ewald  proves  that  "  exigi  *'  is  never  used  for  '* exigere," 
and  therefore  rejects  "conductores  **  as  a  gloss.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to 
accept  Savigny*B  emendation,  "  per  conductores  exigantur.'*  (2)  With  regard 
to  the  meaning,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  passage  refers  to  grain  measures  or 
money.  In  spite  of  the  eminent  authorities  who  favour  the  former  explanation, 
I  prefer,  with  Ewald,  to  refer  the  aUusion  to  the  "  libra  auri.*'  See  Ewald's 
notes  in  toe, 

*  "  Praeter  excepta  et  vilioilia.**  For  the  last  word  several  MSS.  read, 
*'vili  oibo";  the  Benedictine  editors  print  **vilia  cibaria.'*  **Vilicilia"  is 
explained  as  the  dues  paid  to  the  "villioi.** 
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■  Gregory's  kind  considoration  for  the  coloni  is  displayed  in 

several  other  matters.  For  instance,  there  was  a  certain 
tax  on  land,  called  burdatio,'  which  was  paid  by  the  peasants 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  but  was  appai'ently  collected  by 
the  ecclesiastical  officials.  These  payments  became  due  three 
times  in  the  year — in  January,  May,  and  September.  Now, 
Gregory  heard  that  the  first  payment  seriously  inconvenienced 
the  peasants,  because  it  was  made  before  they  were  able  to  sell 
their  produce.  Hence,  to  meet  their  liabilities,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest — sometimes  as 
much  as  25  per  cent.^  Gregory  accordingly  gave  orders  that 
the  rector  should  advance  the  money  due  to  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  allowing  the  peasants  to  repay  him  by  instalments 
at  their  convenience,^  Again,  the  excessive  fees  paid  by  the 
peasants  for  permission  to  marry  *  were  reduced  to  the  sum  of 
one  solidiis,  or,  in  the  case  of  poor  persons,  to  even  less.  Thin 
nuptials  commoduni  was  not  to  be  credited  to  the  Church, 
but  was  to  be  a  perquisite  of  the  conductorea.  Again,  any 
colouua  who  committed  a  fault  was  to  be  punished  in  future, 
not  in  his  property  (for  then  others  would  suffer  for  his  wrong- 
doing), but  in  his  person.  No  present  was  to  be  received  from 
him,  unless  he  chose  to  give  a  small  fee  to  the  officer  sent  to 
execute  his  punishment.  Again,  if  anything  were  unjustly 
taken  irom  a  peasant  by  a  conductor,  it  was  not  only  to  be 
reclaimed  from  the  conductor,  but  also  (as  was  not  usually  done) 
restored  to  the  peasant.  Again,  if  any  special  supplies  were 
necessary  beyond  what  was  usual,  they  were  to  be  procured,  not 
from  the  peasants,  but  from  strangers.  Thus  in  this  very  year 
591,  bad  harvests  in  Italy  made  it  necessary  to  order  an  exUti 
supply  of  com  from  Sicily.  Gregoiy  directed,  however,  tiiat 
this  was  to  be  bought  from  the  merchants,  and  that  the  coloni 
were  not  to  be  annoyed  by  being  forced  to  sell  against  their 
will.''  Another  small  regulation,  made  at  a  later  time,  illus- 
trates Gregory's  thoughtfulness.  Some  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Sicilian  Patrimony  were  collected  by  the  Bishop  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  made  it  a  rule  to  receive  the  payments  only  in  the 

'  "  Bucdutio  est  penaio  quae  a  rustlcia  pcetcstatur  praodii  noouae,  quod 
Burdam  yooant,  nostri  Bordo"  (Altesorra), 

'  Greg.  Ejip.  ix.  108.  '  Cf.  ibid,  v,  7. 

'  On  nuptiae  rUBticorum,  ci.  ibid,  ix,  138.  '  Ibid.  i.  70. 
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neighbourhood  of  Syracuse  and  in  the  estate  called  Gelas^  thus 
putting  those  who  had  to  pay  it  to  considerable  inconvenienca 
Gregory  accordingly  requested  him  to  receive  the  debts  both 
in  the  Syracusan  district  and  in  that  of  Palermo,  not  being 
pedantic  as  to  the  place  of  payment,  provided  that  the  money 
was  forthcoming.^ 

But  while  Gregory  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the  peasants, 
he  did  not  overlook  the  interests  even  of  the  conductores. 
"We  have  leamt/'  he  continues,  ''that  when  some  conductores 
die,  their  relatives  are  not  allowed  to  succeed  them,  but  their 
property  is  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  We  there- 
fore decree  that  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  being  themselves 
settled  on  Church  estates,  shall  succeed  as  their  heirs,  and  that 
no  portion  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  shall  be  withdrawn* 
But  if  any  leave  very  young  children,  discreet  persons  must  be 
chosen  to  look  after  the  goods,  until  the  children  are  of  age  to 
manage  for  themselves."  Gregory  also  abolished  the  fees  paid 
to  the  rector  by  the  conductores  on  their  appointment,  for 
he  found  that  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  the  conductores  were 
often  changed,  and  that  the  farms  were  badly  cultivated  in 
consequence. 

After  dealing  at  length  with  these  abuses,  Gregory  goes  on 
in  his  letter  to  issue  minute  instructions  about  a  variety  of 
minor  matters. 

"  It  has  come  to  our  ears  that  three  pounds  of  gold  have 
been  unjustly  taken  away  from  Peter,  the  conductor  of  Sub- 
patriana.  On  this  matter  examine  carefully  Fantinus  the 
Defensor ;  and  if  it  is  clear  that  they  have  been  unjustly  and 
improperly  taken,  restore  them  without  delay. 

*'  We  have  also  learnt  that  the  peasants  have  paid  a  second 
time  the  Government  land-tax,  which  Theodosius  collected  from 
them  but  failed  to  pay  into  the  Treasury,  because  his  substance 
was  insufficient  for  meeting  his  debt  to  the  Church.  Therefore 
the  peasants  have  had  to  pay  the  Government  tax  twice  over. 
But  our  son  Servus-Dei^  has  informed  us  that  the  debt  to 
the  Church  can  be  made  good  out  of  the  e£fects  of  the  deceased 
Theodosius ;  and  therefore  we  desire  that  the  sum  of  57  solidi  be 

'  Greg.  Efp.  ix.  286. 

*  Similar  names  are  not  infrequent  in  Gregory's  letters.  Compare  Quod- 
vultdena  (Ejgp.  ii.  62),  Spesindeo  (xi.  12),  Cumqaodeus  (yii.  82),  Deusdedit 
(xi.  6),  Adeodatus  (iiL  48). 
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handed  over  to  the  peasants  in  full,  that  they  may  not  be  found 
to  have  paid  their  tax  twice.  Moreover,  if  it  be  the  case  that 
40  solidi  of  his  effects  remain  over  and  above  what  will  indemnity 
the  peasants  (which  sum  you  are  also  said  to  have  by  you),  we 
direct  that  they  be  giveu  to  his  daughter,  to  enable  her  to 
recover  her  property  tiat  she  haa  pawned.  We  direct  also  that 
her  father's  goblet  be  restored  to  her. 

"The  Glorious  Magister  Militum  Campanianus  has  be- 
queathed 12  solidi  a  year  out  of  the  Varonian  estate  to  hia 
notary  John.  This  we  order  you  to  pay  every  year  without 
any  hesitation  to  the  granddaughter  of  Euplus  the  conductor, 
although  she  has  received  all  the  movable  goods  of  the  said 
Euplus,  with  the  exception  of  his  money.  We  direct  you  also 
to  give  her  25  solidi  of  his  money. 

"  A  silver  saucer  is  said  to  have  been  pawned  for  one  soUdua 
and  a  cup  for  6  solidi.  Question  Dominicug,  the  secretary,  or 
others  who  may  know  about  it,  and  redeem  the  pledge  and 
restore  the  aforesaid  small  vessels. 

"We  have  to  thank  your  Solicitude,"  Gregory  continues, 
ironically,  "  for  that,  in  the  business  of  my  brother,  after  I 
directed  you  to  send  him  back  his  money,  you  have  forgotten  the 
matter  as  completely  as  if  the  order  had  proceeded  from  the 
meanest  of  your  slaves.  But  now,  let — I  will  not  say  your 
Experience,  but — your  Negligence  take  the  trouble  to  get  this 
done.  Anythiug  of  his  which  you  may  find  to  have  been  lodged 
with  Antoninus,  send  hack  with  all  speed." 

The  letter  concludes  with  these  emphatic  woixls :  "  Eead  all 
these  things  carefully,  and  lay  aside  that  cherished  negligence 
of  yours.  Cause  my  writings  which  I  have  addressed  to  the 
peasants  to  be  read  in  aU  the  estates,  that  they  may  know 
how  to  protect  themselves  by  my  authority  against  injustice, 
and  let  the  originals  or  copies  thereof  be  given  them.  See 
that  you  carry  out  all  my  injunctions  to  the  full;  for  as 
concerns  wliat  I  have  written  to  you  for  the  preservation  of 
justice  my  conscience  is  cleai'j  you  are  responsible  if  you 
neglect  my  words.  Fix  your  thoughts  on  the  terrible  Judge 
who  is  coming,  and  let  that  thought  make  you  tremble  now 
before  His  Advent ;  lest  hereafter  you  fear  Him  without  avail, 
when  at  His  presence  heaven  and  earth  shall  tremble.  You 
have  heard  what  I  wish :  take  care  that  you  do  it." 
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This  remarkable  letter^  the  compositioii  of  which  must  hare 
cost  Gregory  many  hours  of  anxious  thought,  seems  to  indicate 
clearly  that  the  troubles  of  the  coloni  arose  mainly  from  two 
causes — the  flagrant  dishonesty  of  the  agents  and  bailifib,  and 
the  system  of  fees.  The  former  abuse,  as  we  have  seen, 
Gregory  made  every  eflfort  to  entirely  suppress.  The  latter,  the 
system  of  fees,  he  was  unable  to  do  away  with  altogether,  but 
he  endeavoured  to  cut  it  down  and  to  render  it  as  little  burden- 
some as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  care  to  compensate 
his  agents  for  any  loss  which  they  might  sustain  in  this  direc- 
tion, by  paying  tiiem  liberally  for  their  services.  In  the  case  of 
Fantinus,  a  defensor  in  Sicily,  Gregory  laid  down  the  principle 
which  he  wished  to  be  observed :  "  Fix  what  he  is  to  receive 
for  his  work,  and  let  him  remember  that  a  man  who  is  supported 
from  the  Church  funds  is  not  to  be  looking  to  his  own  private 
enrichment.  If  anything  is  acquired  for  the  Church  by  the 
agents  of  the  Church,  without  sin  and  without  grasping,  it  is 
right  that  they  should  be  rewarded  for  their  toil ;  but  it  must 
be  left  to  us  to  decide  how  they  shall  be  remunerated."  ^ 

The  difi&culty  which  Gregory  found  in  securing  a  righteous 
administration  may  be  illustrated  from  another  letter  written  a 
year  later  to  the  same  Peter  in  SicUy.  ''  I  have  learnt,"  says 
the  Pope,^  ''that  certain  properties  and  several  farms  do  not 
rightfully  belong  to  us,  and  that  you  know  it,  but,  on  account 
of  the  vehement  entreaties  of  certain  persons,  or  through 
timidity,  you  are  afraid  to  restore  them  to  their  proper  owners. 
But  if  you  were  really  a  Christian,  you  would  fear  the  judgment 
of  God  more  than  the  voices  of  men.  Take  notice  that  on  this 
matter  I  admonish  you  unceasingly.  If  you  faU  to  carry  out 
my  directions,  you  will  have  my  words  also  as  a  testimony 
against  you  at  the  last  day." 

The  same  letter  gives  us  further  insight  into  Gregory's 
astonishing  grasp  of  detail,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  the  estates  of  which  he  was  the  landlord.  "  The 
cows  which  are  barren  from  age  and  the  bulls  which  are  not 
wanted  should  be  sold,  so  that  their  price  at  all  events  may 
be  of  some  benefit  to  us.  The  herds  of  mares,  which  are  utterly 
improfitable  to  us,  I  wish  to  be  sold  in  lots,  and  only  four 
hundred  of  the  younger  ones  kept  for  breeding.    These  four 

'  Greg.  E]^.  i,  4S.  '  IM.  U.  88. 
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hundred  should  be  given  to  the  conductores,  one  to  each  of 
them ;  and  let  some  payment  be  made  on  behftlf  of  them  every 
year.  For  it  is  very  hard  that  we  should  spend  60  solidi  annually 
on  the  herdsmen,  and  should  not  receive  60  denarii  from  the 
herds  themselves.  Distribute  then,  as  we  have  said,  some  of 
the  mares  among  the  conductores,  and  turn  the  rest  into  money. 
As  for  the  herdsmen,  place  them  on  the  different  farms,  that 
they  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  cultivation  of  the  laud.  All 
the  brazen  vessels  and  utensils,  the  property  of  the  Church,  at 
Syracuse  and  Palermo,  should  be  sold  before  they  are  entirely 
destroyed  from  age." 

So  again,  on  another  occasion,  Gregory  sent  to  Pantaleo 
the  notary  some  elaborate  directions  how  to  dispose  of  monies 
accumulated  by  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  conductores ' : 
"  We  deshe  your  Experience  with  all  faithfulness  and  integrity 
— having  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyea,  and  remembering  the 
strictness  of  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter — to  make  a  list  tlirough- 
out  each  estate  of  poor  and  indigent  peasants,  and  with  the 
money  accumulated  by  fraud  to  buy  and  distribute  among  them 
cows,  sheep,  and  swiue.  Whatever  the  common  fund  may  amount 
to,  first,  as  I  have  said,  draw  up  a  list,  and  afterwards  take 
pains  to  distribute  to  each  according  to  his  degree  of  poverty. 
Por  I,  as  the  Teacher  of  the  Gentiles  doth  testify,  liave  all  and 
ahoiimd;  nor  do  I  seek  money,  but  reward.  So  act,  thei-efore, 
that  in  the  day  of  judgment  you  may  show  me  the  fruit  of  your 
labour  in  the  service  committed  to  you." 

To  agenta  who  were  negligent  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  Gregory  did  not  scruple  to  send  very  sharp  rebukes. 
Thus  he  wrote  to  one  * :  "  We  chained  you  at  your  departure 
and  afterwards  reminded  you  by  letter  to  look  after  the  poor, 
and  send  us  information  about  any  in  your  parts  whom  you 
ahoold  learn  to  be  in  want.  But  in  scarcely  any  case  have  you 
troabled  yourself  to  do  this."  Even  to  his  favourite  Peter, 
the  Pope  sent  more  than  one  cutting  reproof."  "  I  have  learnt 
from  tjie  Abbat  Martinianua  that  the  building  in  the  Prae- 
torian Monastery  is  not  yet  even  half  completed.  If  this  is 
the  case,  I  can  only  praise  the  great  diligence  of  your  E.xpe- 
rience  !  But  now  at  least  be  admonished ;  rouse  up,  and  devote 
all  the  energy  you  have  to  the  building  of  this  monastery." 


'  Greg.  Epp.  i 


1.37. 


'  Ibid.  i.  a- 


'  md.  IL  38. 
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A  laige  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Boman  Church 
was  expended  by  Gregory's  direction  in  charity.  The  patri- 
monies, according  to  his  view,  were  the  estates  of  the  poor,  and 
must  be  administered  primarily  for  their  adyantaga  This  he 
was  never  weary  of  impressing  upon  his  agents.  "  I  remember," 
he  wrote  to  one,^  ''  that  I  have  frequently  charged  you,  both  by 
letter  and  by  word  of  mouth,  to  act  as  my  representative,  not 
so  much  to  promote  the  worldly  interests  of  the  CShurch,  as  to 
relieve  the  poor  in  their  distress,  and  especially  to  protect  them 
from  oppression."  His  own  pleasure  in  relieving  the  necessities 
of  the  deserving  is  well  expressed  in  a  very  characteristic  letter 
which  he  sent  to  a  certain  Julianus,  who  had  diffidently  asked 
for  a  subvention  for  his  monastery.* 

''When  I  received  your  letter  I  opened  it  with  pleasure, 
but  after  I  had  read  it  through  I  folded  it  up  with  sorrow. 
For  I  learnt  from  it  that  through  modesty  you  had  for  long 
concealed  from  me  a  circumstance  of  which  you  ought  to  have 
informed  me.  Now  it  is  certain  that  you  can  feel  but  little 
love  for  a  man  with  whom  you  are  so  bashful,  and  I  am  much 
grieved  to  find  that  you  love  me  less  than  I  thought.  But  indeed 
you  really  help  me  greatly  when  you  take  care  to  provide  me 
with  opportunities  for  doing  a  kindness.  Nor  ought  you  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  importunate  for  alms  when  you  are  addressing 
one  who  has  no  pro J^  of  his  own,  but  on^  administers  a.! 
property  of  the  poor.  You  ought  rather  to  have  pleaded  boldly 
with  me  in  the  matter,  because  I  am  a  bishop,  even  if  you  did 
not  know  the  love  I  bear  towards  you.  For  seeing  that  I  love 
you  deeply,  and  that  I  hold  the  office  of  steward  to  the  property 
of  the  poor,  I  must  own  that  your  bashfulness  was  very  blame- 
able.  And  I  reprove  you  thus  strongly,  that  I  may  drive  away 
utterly  this  false  modesty  from  your  heart,  so  that  in  future  I 
may  be  greatly  helped  by  your  suggestions  in  doing  acts  of 
kindness.  We  have  therefore  sent  an  order  to  Adrian,  Notary 
and  Eector  of  our  Patrimony  (in  Sicily),  to  pay  10  solidi  a  year 
to  the  monastery  built  by  you  in  the  city  of  Catania ;  and  we 
trust  you  will  not  be  offended,  because  this  is  not  a  present 
bestowed  on  you  by  us,  but  a  gift  from  St.  Peter  the  chief  of 
the  Apostles.'^ 

A  complete  list  of  all  Gregory's  charities  and  benefactions 

>  Greg.  Ejpp.  i.  68.  <  Ibid.  xiii.  28. 
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would  fill  a  moderate-sized  volume.  The  following  selection, 
however,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  extent  and  variety  ;  and 
will  also  show  with  what  care  the  Pope  acc[uainted  himself 
with  the  neceasities,  and  took  meaaurea  for  the  relief,  of  even 
the  humblest  claimants  on  his  bounty,' 

A  pei-son  named  Filimutli,  who  was  blind  and  poor,  waa 
awarded  an  annual  allowance  of  24  pecks  of  wheat,  12  pecks 
of  beana,  and  20  decimatae  of  wine  ^ :  two  ladies,  Palatina 
and  Viviana,  who  had  fallen  on  evil  days,  were  given  each  20 
solidi  and  300  pecks  of  wheat  * :  a  certain  Pastor,  "  who  labours 
under  exceeding  weakness  of  sight,  having  a  wife  and  two  slaves," 
was  presented  with  300  pecks  of  wheat  and  300  of  beans.*  To 
an  ex-Praetor,  Libertinus,  who  had  lost  his  fortune,  Gregory 
sent  twenty  suits  of  clothing  for  his  servants — a  gift  offered  with 
the  most  delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  mined 
man :  "  I  beg  that  you  will  not  take  the  present  amiss.  For 
anything,  however  trifling,  which  is  offered  from  the  property 
of  St.  Peter  should  be  regaixled  as  a  great  blessing,  seeing  that 
he  will  have  power  both  to  bestow  on  you  greater  things,  and 
to  hold  out  to  you  eternal  benefits  with  Almighty  God." '  A 
bishop  named  Ecclesius  complained  that  he  suffered  from  cold 
because  he  liad  no  winter  clothing.  So  Gregory  sent  him  "  a 
cloak  with  a  double  nap."  °  One  Marcellus,  who  was  doing 
penance  in  a  monastery  at  Palermo,  was  supplied  with  money 
for  food,  clothes,  and  bedding,  and  also  mth  a  provision  for  his 
Borvant.'  An  annual  pension  was  awarded  to  John,  a  monk, 
who  had  formerly  belonged  to  thelstrian  scbiamatica";  to  three 
converted  Jews  ^ ;  to  a  decayed  provincial  governor,  "  who  is 
sufTering  from  great  poverty  in  Sicily  " '" ;  to  an  ex -defensor  of 
the  Church  •' ;  to  the  son  of  a  deceased  serf  of  the  Church,  who 
had  become  blind  '* ;  to  some  nuns  of  Nola,  "  who  are  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  afford  food  and  clothes  "  " ;  and  others.    Tlie 


'  Joh.  Disc.  Vita  ii.  55  writes :  "  Qualitor  sane  Oregorius  pec  pcoouratoTM 
eooIeBiasticorum  patrimoniocum,  velut  Aigusquidam  liuninoai&sunui,  pat  loUna 
miindi  latitudinem  nune  p&atoiolis  sollioitudiuiB  oculos  ciroumtulorit,  non  ab 
re  farsiUn  duxecim  peralriDgcudmn." 

»  Greg.  Epp.  i.  4i.  '  Ibtd.  i.  37.  •  Ibid.  1.  66. 

*  Ibid.  X.  13.  *  Ibid.  xiv.  15:  "  smphibsllum  tunioam." 

'  aid.  i.  18.  •  Ibid.  vi.  36.  ■  Ibid.  iv.  31. 

'•  IHd.  Ii.  88.  "  Ibid.  it.  109.  "  Ibid.  iv.  28. 

'  Ibid.  1.  23. 
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confiscated  property  of  a  Church  defensor  who  had  died  in  debt 
to  the  Church,  was  given  back  to  his  three  siurviving  sons.^ 
One  Adeodatus,  who  had  built  a  house  on  Church  land  in 
Campania,  fiuid  had  afterwards  suffered  losses,  had  his  rent 
reduced  by  half.^  To  Theodore,  his  consiliarius,  who  had  no 
servants,  Gregory  made  a  present  of  a  Sicilian  slave  named 
Acosimus."  A  Syrian  merchant,  whose  sons  had  been  seized 
for  his  debts,  was  relieved.^  Argentius,  a  serf  of  the  Church, 
was  excused  rent  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  he  might  continue 
to  exercise  his  famous  hospitality .'^ 

Nor  was  Gregorjr's  munificence  confined  to  individuals. 
Churches,  monasteries,  public  institutions  of  all  kinds,  were 
liberally  assisted.  To  Peter,  abbat  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  island 
of  Eumorphiana,  1500  pounds  of  lead  were  given  for  building 
purposes^;  the  Monastery  of  St.  Archangel  in  Bruttii  was 
relieved  of  four-fifths  of  the  rent  paid  for  an  adjoining  field 
belonging  to  the  Church^;  estates  in  Eome  were  handed  over 
to  two  nunneries,^  and  no  less  than  three  thousand  Boman 
nuns  were  supported  by  the  Church^;  to  celebrate  the  dedica- 
tion of  an  oratory  at  Palermo,  a  grant  was  made  of  10  gold 
solidi,  30  amphorae  of  wine,  200  loaves,  2  orcae  of  oil,  12 
wethers,  and  100  hens  ^^ ;  even  in  distant  Jerusalem,  a  hospital 
was  founded,^^  and  money,  together  with  15  cloaks,  30  blankets, 
and  15  beds,  was  sent  to  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai.^^  A 
hospital  in  Sicily,  again,  received  a  present  of  10  mares 
and  a  stallion.^^  A  monastery  in  Tuscany  was  given  some 
land  to  be  enjoyed  free  of  rent  for  thirty  years.^*  To  Bishop 
Zeno  in  Epirus  Gregory  sent  1000  pecks  of  wheat  for  the 
relief  of  his  people  ^^ ;  and  150  solidi  were  forwarded  to 
Corsica,  to  purchase  baptismal  robes  for  converted  Jews.^^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  graceful  than  the  manner  in  which 
Gregory  responded  to  an  appeal  for  help  from  Elias,  the  abbat 
of  a  monastery  in  Isauria.  The  old  man  had  made  a  request 
for  60  solidi  for  the  needs  of  his  monks,  but  fearing  he  had 
asked  too  much,  he  reduced  his  demand  to  40,  and  suggested 

1  Greg.  Epp.  Ui.  21.  *  Ibid.  ix.  190.  '  Ibid.  Ui.  18. 

*  Ibid.  liL  66 ;  Iv.  48.  »  Ibid.  ix.  87.  •  Ibid.  i.  48. 

»  Ibid.  U.  8.  •  Ibid.  ii.  10;  iii.  17.  •  Ibid.  vii.  23. 

"  Ibid.  I.  64,  "  Joh.  Diao.  li.  62.  "  Greg.  Epp.  xL  2. 

"  Ibid.  ix.  8.  "  Ibid.  ix.  96.  >»  Ibid.  vi.  4. 
»•  Ibid.  viU.  1. 
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that  oven  this  sum  was  more  than  he  ought  perhaps  to  beg. 
Gregory  wrote  in  answer : '  "  Since  you  have  been  so  con- 
siderate of  our  property,  we  must  not  be  less  considerate  towards 
you.  We  have  sent  you,  therefore,  50  solid! ;  aud  for  fear  this 
should  not  be  enough,  we  have  added  10  more;  and  lest  oven 
that  should  not  suffice,  we  have  sent  you  12  more  in  addition. 
And  herein  wo  recognize  your  love  for  us,  that  you  place  full 
confidence  in  ua,  as  you  ought  to  do." 

There  was  onfi-^aei&LXorm  of  charity,  however,  in  which 


/■"'  Gre^iry^^ia(a  patriouc  ItaliaiJ  and  as  chief  bishop  in  Italy,  was 
pw^enlarly  "tttte,TC8tedz:i:jTiis  was  tb^Tc'dehtftiotf  of  ^ptivis 


^S^nTft  th^toormrd  war?  aadTield  to  ranson^  In  GregOTy's 
leWSfs  we  fi&dr-freqnefit  almsiam  to-8«^  redemption.  He 
urged  the  duty  upon  bishops,  especially  with  reference  to  their 
own  clergy.^  He  received  with  gratitude  sums  of  money  sent 
to  him  for  this  purpose  by  wealthy  friends  at  Constantinople." 
He  even  authorized  the  sale  of  Chiu'ch  plate  to  obtain  cash  to 
carry  on  the  work.'  He  was  often  applied  to  for  help  by 
persons  who  had  been  redeemed,  but  afterwards  found  them- 
selves unable  to  repay  the  money  which  had  been  advanced 
for  their  ransom.''  He  himself  expended  large  sums  upon  this 
good  object,  and  sent  an  agent  even  as  far  aa  Barce  in  Libya,  to 
redeem  Italians  who  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  gi-eat  slave-mart 
there.*  A  careful  business  letter  on  the  subject,  which  Gregory 
sent  in  595  to  Anthemius,  Bector  of  the  Patrimony  in  Campania, 
is  worth  quoting.'' 

"  How  great  is  our  grief  and  how  great  the  trouble  of  our 
heart  concerning  what  has  happened  in  Campania,  we  cannot 
express.  You  yourself  can  imagine  what  it  is,  knowing,  as  you 
do,  the  greatness  of  the  disaster.  In  regard  to  this  matter  we 
have  forwarded  to  yomr  Experience,  by  the  Magniiicent  Stephen, 
bearer  of  these  presents,  a  sum  of  money  for  the  redemption  of 
the  captives  who  have  been  taken ;  and  we  admonish  you  to 
act  with  all  possible  carefulness  and  zeal,  and  to  hasten  to 
redeem  such  freemen  as  to  your  knowledge  lack  means  suflicient 
to  ransom  themselves.     Moreover,  do  not  hesitate  to  ransom 


'  Grog.  Epp.  V.  35. 

•  TiAA.  V.  46;  vii.  23,  36;  viii.  33. 

•  Ibid.  ill.  40 :  Iv.  11 ;  Ix.  63,  81. 
■  Aid.  lii.  16. 
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also  any  slaves  whose  masters  are  too  poor  to  come  forward 
and  redeem  them.  Likewise  you  will  make  it  your  business  to 
redeem  the  slaves  of  the  Church  who  have  been  lost  by  your 
neglect  And  in  the  case  of  all  persons  thus  redeemed  you 
must  be  very  careful  to  make  out  a  list  (specifying  their  names, 
where  each  is,  what  he  is  doing,  emd  where  he  came  fix>m), 
which  you  can  bring  with  you  when  you  come.  Hasten  to 
show  yourself  zealous  in  this  matter,  that  those  who  are  to  be 
redeemed  may  incur  no  risk  through  any  negUgence  of  yours— 
in  which  case  you  would  become  highly  blameable  in  our 
eyes.  But  work  especially  for  this  also,  that,  these  captives 
may  be  recovered,  if  possible,  at  a  low  price." 

In  this,  as  indeed  in  all  the  financial  and  other  business 
connected  with  the  Patrimony,  we  remark  in  Gregory  a  sound 
business  instinct,  a  talent  for  organization,  and  a  wonderful 
grasp  of  detail.  He  issues  his  orders  to  his  agents  as  though 
he  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  studying  how  to  manage  estates. 
He  i3  at  home  in  every  department  of  the  subject.  Whence  he 
derived  his  practical  knowledge,  and  how  he  found  time  to 
acquaint  himself  so  thoroughly  with  the  working  of  each  indi- 
vidual patrimony,  is  a  mystery.  But  somehow  or  other  he 
managed  to  learn  all  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  apply  his  knowledgejfldth^^MMeU^iXt 
eflfectt^  GiiSgSfer  w^^^_of  th<1^gC^  theCf apal  landlords. 

th^^^^^><of  the< 

Wd 


the  treasuijt -ffis^ 


mc] 

.  ana  th( 


■in_j! 
revenue 


as  a  business  man. 


waslhat  he^wffs  wo  lavish-^  these  revenues  when  they  came, 
so  that  he  was  even  said  to  have  depleted  the  treasury  of  his 
Church  by  his  ug^tutedrtSSaritie^.^t  This  excessive  liberality, 
however,  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  any  carelessness  or  extrava- 
gance on  Gregory's  part,  but  to  his  view  of  his  duty  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  property  of  the  poor.  The  fault,  if  fault  it  was, 
was  one  of  conscience,  not  of  intellect  or  practical  intelligence. 
In  respect  of  the  last  we  can  find  no  flaw.  In  no  department 
of  his  life  and  work,  indeed,  does  Gregory  so  well  deserve  his 
title  of  the  Great,  as  in  that  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

"^  »  Joh.  Diao.  VUa  iv.  69 ;  of.  Paul.  Diac.  Vita  29. 
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(2)  Tht  Dialoguea. 

,-^StmaiAa  the  close  of  tlie  year  593  or  in  the  spring  of  594 
wregmy,  at  the  urgent  entreaty,oMri»HyencIa  in  Rome,  pub- 
flubM,  nnder  the  title  oif'lMalogu&s^  collection  of  storiea, 
which  for  several  centurieinTtnitfniiited  more  than  anything 
else  to  make  hig  name  popular.  In  the  Euchologion,  indeed, 
and  in  Eastern  books  generally,  the  great  Pope  is  designated 
"  Gregory  of  the  JXatogue."  It  is  true  that  the  genuineness 
of  the  curious  work  that  we  possess  under  this  title  haa  not 
been  left  unquestioned  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  grounds  for  doubting  it  are  entirely  inadequate.  Both  the 
external  and  the  internal  evidence  are  almost  as  good  as  we 
could  desire,  In  his  correspondence  Gregory  himself  alludes 
to  a  compilation  he  was  making  of  stories  of  "  the  miracles  of 
the  Fathers  which  were  done  in  Italy," '  and  some  of  the 
legends  of  the  Dialogues  are  found  almost  word  for  word  in 
the  8erm(m3.^  That  he  actually  did  complete  such  a  com- 
pilation is  asserted  by  Bede,^  Paul  the  Deacon,'  John  the 
Deacon,"  the  Papal  biographer,"  and  many  others.  Further,  all 
the  beat  manuscripts  of  the  book  we  have,  attribute  its  author- 
ship to  Gregory.  The  internal  evidence,  again,  is  scarcely  less 
conclusive.  The  doctrine  of  the  Dialogues,  though  it  some- 
Umea  goes   beyond,  is    nevertheless  in    harmony    with  the 

■  Qreg.  Epp.  iii.  50 :  "  Fnttros  moi,  qui  mecum  familiaritet  vivunt,  onmi 
modo  me  oompellunt,  oliqua  de  mirocolis  patrum,  quae  In  Italia  facta  audivi- 
mus,  Eub  brovitate  Boribere.  Ad  qiuun  rom  solatia  veatioo  obaritatiB  vefaomentet 
indigeo,  ut  quooque  vobis  in  memoriam  redount,  quooque  QogcovisBe  vos  coa- 
tigit,  mihi  brevitor  indioetia."  As  IhiB  letter  waa  written  iu  tho  Eammor  of 
693,  Gregory  cannot  have  publisiicii  tho  Dialogues  before  the  autumn  oE  this 
year.  That  date  harmonizes  with  Dial.  iv.  47,  where  Gregory  dtatos  that  ho, 
with  tho  rest  ol  tbo  monks,  buried  John  "  thcoo  jcara  "  betoro.  On  (he  other 
band,  the  date  BSi  hotter  suits  tho  allusion  to  the  great  fiood  of  689, "  ante  hoo 
fere  (juinquennium  "  {Dial.  iii.  19).  This,  however,  is  probably  a  Blip,  for  in 
Dial.  iv.  36,  he  talks  of  the  pestilonco  "  thieo  jeore  ago,"  i.e.  in  690.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  Diatoguca  wars  completed  late  iu  GQ3 ;  possibly 
eome  final  toucbea  were  added  and  the  book  wan  publiitliod  in  £94. 

'  Compare  Dial.  iv.  2T  and  Him.  in  Ev.  ravi.  g  13 ;  Dial,  iv,  14  and 
Horn,  in  Ev.  xv.  g  6 ;  Dial.  iv.  IG  and  Bom.  in  Ev.  il.  g  11 ;  Dial.  tv.  16 
Mid  Horn,  in  Eo.  xzxviii.  g  16 ;  Dial,  iv.  Sfi  and  Bom.  in  Bv.  ucxviii.  g  16 ; 
Dial.  iv.  38  and  Hotn.  in  Ev.  xli.  g  7;  Dial.  iv.  6Q  and  Bont.  in  Ev. 
xavii.  g  9. 

1  Boeda  B.  E.  ii.  1.  '  Pftul.  Oloe.  Vita  11. 

>  Job.  Dioc,  Vila  iv,  75.  '  Lib.  Pont.  Vita  Zacliariae, 
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doctrine  of  tlie  Morals  and  the  Strmtyns}  The  style  is  certainly 
a  little  different,  bnt  not  more  so  than  we  shoold  natorally 
expect,  since  the  most  consistent  author  would  necessarily 
express  himself  in  somewhat  different  manners  in  a  sermon,  a 
letter,  a  theological  treatise,  and  a  book  of  tales.  And,  lastly, 
we  observe  in  the  Dialogues  a  number  of  little  illustrative 
touches  and  allusions,  which  are  quite  what  we  should  look  for 
if  the  author  was  Gregory,  but  which  would  imply  an  unusual 
degree  of  literary  skill  in  any  writer  living  at  a  later  time,  who 
wished  to  pass  off  his  book  as  the  handiwork  of  the  Pope.'  For 
these  and  other  reasons  the  great  majority  of  critics  accept  the 
ancient  tradition,  and  agree  in  ascribing  the  four  books  of  the 
Dialogues  to  Gregory  the  Great.  The  treatise  was  translated 
into  Greek,  but  not  with  strict  accuracy,  by  the  order  or  (if 
John  may  be  trusted)  by  the  hand  of  Pope  Zacharias  ^  (No- 
vember 741 -March  752),  and  in  its  Greek  form  was  published 
throughout  the  East.  Translations  were  also  made  into  Anglo- 
Saxon  (by  Bishop  Waerferth  of  Worcester)  and  into  French.* 

The  title  of  this  curious  work  is,  "  The  Four  Books  of  the 
{Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  the  Pope,  concerning  the  Life  and 
i  Miracles  of  Italian  Fathers  and  concerning  the  Eternity  of 
'  Souls.''  The  second  book  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict — the  earliest  biography  of  that  saint  which  we  possess 
— and  some  further  account  of  it  will  be  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Gregory's  contribution  to  Western  Monasticism.  The  fourth 
book  is  partly  concerned  with  discussions  of  doctrinal  subjects, 
such  as  Purgatory  and  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and  an  exposition  of 
Gregory's  views  on  these  matters  will  fall  most  appropriately 
into  the  Third  Part  of  this  work,  which  deals  at  length  with 
his  theology.  The  remainder  of  the  Dialogues  consists  of  a 
collection  of  marvellous  stories — the  visions,  prophecies,  and 
miracles  of  holy  men  who  were  either  natives  of  Italy  or  at 
least  sojourned  in  that  country,  and  who  were  either  still  living 
when  the  book  was  written  or  else — at  any  rate  in  the  majority 
of  cases — had  been  living  within  the  last  seventy  years. 

Such  collections  of  pious  anecdotes  formed  the  characteristic 

'  See  the  notes  prefixed  to  the  DiaJjoques  (Migne  P.  L,  Ixrvii.  p.  135). 

*  Migne»  Ixzvii.  pp.  180, 189. 

»  Joh.  Difto.  Vita  iv.  75 ;  Lib,  Pont,  Vita  Zacharias, 

«  W.  P.  Ker  T,:c  Dark  Ages  p.  186,  note. 
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literature  of  the  sixth  and  following  centuries.  For  the  mass 
of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  for  the  people,  the  legends  served  the 
pnrpose  at  once  of  poetry,  theology,  and  history.  They  gratified 
and  encouraged  the  vulgar  love  of  the  marvellous.  They 
excited  lively  emotions  of  wonder  and  awe.  They  gave  an 
account,  which  was  implicitly  helieved,  of  those  who  were 
deemed  the  heroes  of  Christianity.  They  sometimes  afforded 
amusement  by  an  occasional  humorous  tale  of  deiaon  or  wizard. 
And,  above  all,  they  gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  what  the  men  of 
these  times  especially  craved  for— a  proof  of  God's  continual 
presence  with  His  people,  an  assurance  that  even  then,  when 
evil  seemed  universally  triumphant,  the  power  of  God  was  still 
put  forth  to  punish  and  to  save.  Undoubtedly  Gregory  and 
others  found  in  these  legends  a  consolation  and  a  hope;  un- 
doubtedly the  stories  of  miracles  wrought  in  their  own  country 
and  in  their  own  times  appealed  to  them  almost  as  strongly  as 
the  assurances  of  the  Bible.  For  they  seemed  to  show,  as  it 
were  visibly,  a  divine  Providence  watching  over  the  children 
of  the  true  Faith,  guiding  and  glorifying  their  lives  on  earth, 
and  giving  them  certain  prospect  of  the  rewards  of  heaven. 
Hence  we  find  that  from  the  death  of  Gregory  to  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  the  principal  literary  works  which  were  written 
or  read — at  any  rate  in  Italy  and  France — were  narratives  of 
the  lives  and  miracles  of  saints.  In  hagiography  the  historyj 
the  theology,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  the  fiction  of  the 
period  are  summed  up. 

It  is  possible  that  besides  the  general  motive  of  providing 
some  edifying  and  entertaining  literature  for  his  friends, 
Gregory  had  a  second  and  more  siwcial  reason  for  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Dialogues.  His  book  was  intended,  it  seems  likely, 
not  only  as  an  illustration  of  God's  power  displayed  for  the 
consolation  of  His  people,  but  also  as  a  glorification  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  for  the  conviction  of  heretics  and  unbelievers. 
All  those  who  performed  miracles  were  Catholics,  and  many 
of  the  miracles  were  performed  to  frustrate  the  malice  of 
Arians  and  idolaters.  Moreover,  Paul  the  Deacon  tells  us  that 
the  book  was  sent  to  the  Lombard  queen,  Theudelinda,  who  was 
herself  a  Catholic,  though  mai-ried  to  an  Arian.^  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  Gregory  intended  to  demonstrate  that,  in  spite 
■  Pttul.  Km.  Bui.  Limq.  iv.  C. 
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rof  the  apparent  successes  of  the  heretical  Lombards,  (rod  was 
on  the  side  of  the  orthodox,  and  manifested  His  power  only 
through  the  orthodox ;  and  he  perhaps  hoped  that  by  means 
of  his  stories  the  queen's  faith  would  be  confirmed,  and  the 
wrong  belief  of  the  heretics  around  her  would  be  put  to  shame 
and  confuted. 

As  the  title  indicates,  Gregory  composed  his  work  in  the 
form  of  a  Dialogue.  This  species  of  composition  was  not,  of 
course,  new.  Both  Jerome  and  Theodoret  had  made  use  of  it 
in  their  polemical  treatises,  and  Palladius  and  Sulpicius  Severus 
had  employed  it  for  relating  the  historic  of  saints.  Gregory 
followed  their  example,  doubtless  in  order  to  impart  a  liveliness 
to  his  narrative,  and  also  to  provide  artistically  an  occasion  for 
sundry  explanations  and  digressions.  He  represents  himself, 
then,  as  conversing  with  a  certain  Peter ;  perhaps  he  had  in  his 
mind  Peter  the  Subdeacon,  whom  we  have  already  come  across 
as  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  rector  of  the  Papal  estates  in 
,  Sicily.  However  this  may  be,  the  Peter  of  the  Dialogues  is 
skilfully  depicted  as  a  stolid,  matter-of-£eict  man,  with  plenty 
of  common  sense,  but  little  imagination,  extremely  inquisitive 
about  the  miracles  wrought  by  his  countrymen,  yet  inclined  to 
be  mildly  sceptical  until  convinced  by  Gregory's  arguments.^ 
He  makes  a  very  good  foil  to  Gregory  himself,  and  his  ques- 
tions and  difficulties  lead  up  naturally  and  culistically  to  the 
remarks  and  discussions  which  the  author  wished  to  introduce. 
We  may  add  that  this  literary  Peter  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
represent,  and  did  represent,  the  average  ecclesiastic  of  the 
period,  and  his  doubts  and  perplexities  probably  reflect  pretty 
accurately  the  doubts  and  perplexities  of  most  sixth-century 
churchmen. 

The  book  opens  with  a  scene  in  a  Soman  garden.  ''  One 
day,  when  I  was  oppressed  by  the  excessive  burden  of  secular 
affairs,  in  which  we  are  often  obliged  to  spend  more  than  is 
strictly  due,  I  sought  a  retired  spot,  friendly  to  sorrow,  and 
there  all  that]  was  unpleasant  in!  my  occupations  rose  up 
clearly  before  my  eyes,  and  I  beheld  as  it  were  in  a  single 
glance  all  the  causes  of  my  disquiet.  When  I  had  been  there  a 
long  time  in  deep  affliction  and  in  silence,  there  came  to  me  my 
well-beloved  son,  Peter  the  Deacon,  who  from  his  earliest  youth 

>  See,  0.^.,  Dial.  Fnei.  and  i.  8, 1?. 
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had  been  my  bosom  friend  and  the  sharer  of  my  studies  in 
Holy  Scripture.  He,  seeing  me  thus  consumed  with  grief  and 
sickness,  exclaimed,  '  Has  any  new  trouble  befallen  ?  Why 
are  you  so  sad  beyond  your  wont  ? ' "  Thereupon  Gregory  gave 
utterance  to  a  long  lament  over  his  lost  monastic  peace,  and  the 
press  of  worldly  business  from  which  he  was  unable  to  escapo, 
and  he  added  that  his  son-ow  was  increased  when  he  called  to 
hia  remerabi-ance  the  holy  lives  of  "  those  men  who  with  their 
whole  minds  had  left  this  present  world,"  Peter  replied  that 
he  did  not  know  of  any  in  Italy  to  whom  Gregory  could  thus 
allude.  "  I  do  not  doubt,"  he  said,  "  that  there  have  been  good 
men  here,  but  I  think  that  either  they  have  wrought  no  signs 
and  wonders,  or  else  these  signs  and  wondera  have  been  so 
buried  in  silence  that  we  know  not  whether  they  were  wrought 
or  not."  Gregory  answered  that  the  day  would  not  be  long 
enough  to  tell  all  that  he  had  heard  or  witnessed  of  the 
marvellons  deeds  of  the  saints ;  yet  on  Peter's  entreaty  he 
consented  to  relate  a  few  examples,  "  Such  things  as  venerable 
and  holy  men  have  told  me  I  will  now  repeat ;  and  to  remove 
all  occasion  for  doubt,  I  will  mention  in  each  case  the  source 
whence  I  derived  my  information.  But  I  would  have  you 
know  that  in  some  instances  I  do  not  reproduce  all  the  details 
of  the  communication,  but  only  the  general  sense ;  in  others, 
however,  I  preserve  both  words  and  matter.  For  some  of  my 
informants  told  their  stories  in  very  rustic  style,  so  that  a  man 
of  letters  could  not  decently  preserve  their  very  words  in  his 
record." 

The  supernatural,  tales  which  follow  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes — stones  of  visions,  stories  of  prophecies,  and  stories 
of  miracles. 

(a)  Stories  of  V{^,mis.  These  stories,  of  course,  present  no 
dilBculties  to  the  modem  rationalist.  That  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious people,  living  in  a  mystical  world  which  they  firmly 
believed  to  be  haunted  by  legions  of  white-winged  angels  and 
'  fantastic  demons,  should  have  seen  queer  visions  and  dreamed 
strange  dreams,  is  only  what  we  should  have  been  led  a  jniori 
to  expect.  Even  Gregory  himself  admitted,  at  any  rate  in  the 
case  of  dreams,  that  some  wore  occasioned  wholly,  and  others 
partly,  by  natural  causes.     "  Some  dreams  are  caused,"  he  said,' 

■  Dial.  IV.  IB, 


V 
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''by  the  repletion  or  emptiness  of  the  stomach,  others  by 
(diabolical)  illusion,  others  partly  by  illusion  and  partly  by  our 
own  thoughts,  others  partly  by  revelation  and  partly  by  our  own 
thoughts."  The  revelations  he  believed  to  be  most  frequent 
with  dying  persons,  though  they  were  often  accorded  to  people 
in  good  health.  The  following  are  among  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  visions  recorded. 

A  certain  Jew  was  once  travelling  along  the  Appian  Way 
firom  Campania  to  Some.  His  road  passed  by  Fondi,  where 
there  dwelt  a  bishop  named  Andrew,  who  was  a  good  and 
chaste  man,  but  who  permitted  a  certain  religious  woman  to 
live  under  his  roof  as  housekeeper.  When  the  Jew  drew  near 
Fondi,  night  was  falling,  and  as  he  had  nowhere  to  go,  he 
determined  to  take  shelter  in  a  ruined  temple  of  Apollo.  But 
these  pagan  shrines  had  a  bad  reputation,  and  therefore 
(although  he  was  a  Jew)  he  took  the  precaution  of  protecting 
himself  firom  demons  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Even 
so,  however,  he  was  too  terrified  to  sleep.  At  midnight,  as  he 
lay  awake,  he  suddenly  beheld  a  crowd  of  evil  spirits,  moving 
before  one  who  appeared  their  chieftain,  and  who  took  his  seat 
within  the  temple.  To  tUs  demon  the  other  spirits  did  homage, 
and  he  inquired  of  each  in  turn  what  mischief  they  had  been 
doing  in  the  world.  Whereupon  one  stepped  forward  and 
declared  that  he  had  been  tempting  Bishop  Andrew  in  regard 
to  his  housekeeper,  and  had  so  far  succeeded  that  the  good  man 
had  been  moved  that  very  evening  to  give  her  an  affectionate 
slap.  The  prince  of  the  demons  praised  his  servant  highly,  and 
made  him  great  promises  if  he  should  finish  his  evil  work; 
then,  glancing  towards  the  trembling  Jew,  he  inquired  who  that 
presumptuous  fellow  was,  who  dared  to  lie  in  the  temple.  The 
evil  spirits  looked,  and  were  amazed  to  find  him  marked  with 
the  cross.  "  Alas !  alas  1 "  they  cried ;  "  here  is  an  empty  vessel, 
but  yet  it  is  signed."  With  that  they  all  vanished.  The 
curious  legend  has  a  happy  ending.  The  bishop,  when  he 
heard  the  story,  turned  away  his  housekeeper  and  every  other 
woman  in  his  household,  and  never  afterwards  had  any  in- 
clination to  fall  in  love.  The  Jew  was  converted  and  baptized, 
and  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  turned  into  a  church  and 
dedicated  in  commemoration  of  St  Andrew.^ 

»  DiaX.  iii.  7. 
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ppaacbasius  was  a  saintly  deacon  of  the  Roman  Cliurch,  "a 

man  of  great  holiness,  much  given  to  almsdeeds,  a  considerer 
of  the  poor,  and  a  forgetter  of  himself."  Unfortunately,  he  was 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  auti-Pope  Laurentiua,  the  opjionent  of 
Symmachns ;  but  he  died  in  the  highest  reputation,  and  a 
demoniac  was  healed  by  toiiehing  the  dalmatic  on  his  bier.  A 
long  while  after,  Germanus,  bishop  of  Capua,  waa  ordered  by 
his  physicians  to  take  a  course  of  hot  baths ;  and  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  steaming  vapours,  he  beheld,  to  his  great  horror, 
the  deacon  Paschasius.  The  spirit  addressed  the  bishop  and 
said :  "  I  am  appointed  to  this  place  of  punishment  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  I  took  the  part  of  Laurenttus  against 
Symmachus ;  and  therefore  I  beseech  you  to  pray  unto  our  Lord 
for  me,  and  by  this  token  shall  you  know  that  yoiu-  prayers 
have  been  heard,  if  at  your  next  coming  you  find  me  no  longer 
here."  The  bishop  went  away  and  prayed,  and  when  he 
returned  the  spirit  had  vanished.' 

There  was  a  nun  of  I'ortus  who  lived  a  chaste  life,  but  was 
given  to  foolish  talking.  When  she  died  she  was  buried 
within  the  church,  and  the  same  night  the  sacristan,  "  by 
revelation,"  beheld  her  body  cut  in  two,  and  half  of  it  burnt 
before  tlie  high  altar.  Tlio  next  morning,  Gregory  adds,  signs 
of  the  burning  were  discovered  on  the  marble  pavement,"  So 
again,  when  a  certain  defensor  of  the  Milanese  Church,  named 
Valentinus,  "  a  very  shil'ty  person,  and  addicted  to  every  kind 
of  levity,"  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Syrus  at  Genoa,  the 
sacristans  beheld  him  dragged  screaming  from  the  building  by 
two  most  frightful  spirits.  Kext  day  the  body  was  discovered 
in  another  tomb  outside  the  aacred  precincts.^ 

A  prettier  story  is  told  of  a  pious  Eomau  shoemaker  named 
Deusdedit,  who  worked  hard  all  the  week,  and  on  Satiudays 
used  to  distribute  to  the  poor  at  St.  Peter's  Church  all  that  ho 
had  saved  over  and  above  his  necessary  expenses.  A  friend 
saw  in  a  vision  a  house  in  heaven  being  built  for  this  good 
man,  but  those  who  were  building  it  workod  on  no  day  save 
Saturday,* 

Thu  next  tale  ia  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  lack  of  point 
and  meaning.     Theodore,  sacristan  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  got 
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up  very  early  one  morning  to  attend  to  the  lamps  that  hung  by 
the  door.  As  he  stood  on  a  ladder  pouring  oil  into  the  lamps, 
he  saw  beneath  on  the  pavement  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
himself,  who  said  to  him,  "My  fellow-freedman  (eanliierte), 
why  have  you  risen  so  early  ? "  and  then  vanished.  The 
unfortunate  sacristan  was  so  shaken  by  his  fright  that  he  had 
to  keep  his  bed  for  many  days  after.* 

Some  very  curious  devil-apparitions  are  related  in  the  Life 
of  St.  Benedict.  In  one  of  the  monasteries  of  Subiaco  there 
was  a  monk  who  could  not  stay  at  prayers.  In  spite  of 
frequent  admonitions,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  slipping  out  of 
chapel  and  wandering  about,  engaged  in  worldly  thoughts.  St 
Benedict  at  length  determined  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
So  he  came  to  the  chapel  and  watched ;  and  when  the  Psalms 
were  ended  and  prayer  began,  he  saw  a  little  black  boy  pulling 
at  the  garments  of  the  perverse  monk,  and  leading  him  from  the 
place.  Then  Benedict  said  to  the  Abbat  Pompeianus  and  to 
Maurus,  '*  Do  you  not  see  there  who  it  is  that  is  drawing  this 
monk  out  ?  "  But  they  replied,  "  No."  "  Then  let  us  pray,"  said 
Benedict,  '*  that  you  likewise  may  see  whom  this  monk  follows." 
After  two  days  of  prayer  Maurus  saw,  but  the  abbat  still  could 
see  nothing.  "  The  next  day,  when  the  man  of  God  had  finished 
his  prayer,  he  went  out  of  the  oratory,  and  found  the  monk 
standing  outside,  whom  he  forthwith  hit  with  his  staff.  And 
from  that  time  onwards  the  monk  was  free  from  the  suggestion 
of  the  black  boy,  and  remained  constant  at  his  prayers.  For 
the  old  enemy,  as  if  himself  had  been  beaten  with  the  whip, 
dared  no  more  to  take  command  of  his  thoughts."  ^ 

Again,  after  Benedict  had  destroyed  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Monte  Cassino,  the  devil  "  appeared,  not  covertly  or  in  a  dream, 
but  openly  and  visibly  in  the  sight  of  the  Father," — all  afire, 
with  flaming  mouth  and  flashing  eyes,  raging  against  him.  He 
complained  loudly  of  the  injuries  he  had  received,  calling  the 
saint  by  name,  "  Benedict !  Benedict ! "  And  when  he  got  no 
answer,  he  cried,   "Thou  Maledict,  not    Benedict,  what  hast 

>  Dial*  iii.  24.  At  another  time  St.  Peter  appeared  to  a  paralytic  girl, 
and  bade  her  in  a  vision  go  to  the  sacristan  Acontius,  and  ask  him  to  heal  her. 
When  the  girl  told  her  story  to  Acontius,  he  said  to  her,  **  If  you  are  sent  by 
Bt.  Peter,  rise  up."    Whereupon  she  was  immediately  healed  {ibid.  iii.  25). 

*  Dial,  U.  4.  For  another  instance  of  a  monk  being  enabled  by  the  prayers 
of  a  saint  to  see  what  was  invisible  to  others,  see  ibid,  ii.  25. 
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tliou  to  do  with  me  ?  and  why  dost  thou  persecute  me  \ " 
Beuedict  alone  beheld  the  fiead,  though  the  brethren  heard 
his  words.i 

Another  time,  when  Benedict  was  on  his  way  to  pray  at  the 
Oratory  of  St.  John,  ho  met  Satan  disguised  as  a  physician 
riding  on  a  mule,  and  carrying  a  horn  and  mortal-.  "  Whither 
are  yon  going  ? "  asked  the  saint.  "  To  give  a  potion  to  your 
morJts,"  replied  the  deviL  When  Benedict  got  back  to  the 
monastery,  he  found  that  the  devil  had  entered  into  one  of  the 
elder  monks,  tormenting  him  cnielly." 

On  yet  another  occasion,  when  Benedict  was  praying  in  his 
cell,  the  devil  appeared  to  him,  jeering  at  him,  and  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  visit  the  monks  at  their  work.  Benedict  at 
once  sent  a  message  to  the  brethren,  saying,  "  Have  a  care,  for 
the  wicked  spirit  at  this  hour  is  coming  to  molest  you." 
Scarcely  had  the  message  been  delivered  when  the  devil 
overthrew  a  wall  which  they  were  building,  crushing  one  yonng 
monk  under  the  masonry.^  In  these  stories  we  are  already 
face  to  face  with  the  mediaeval  devil. 

Near  Monte  Cassino  there  lived  in  religious  retirement  two 
ladies  of  noble  parentage  who  were  given  to  abusive  language. 
Complaints  of  their  conduct  having  reached  Benedict,  he  sent 
them  a  warning,  "  Have  a  care  of  your  tongues,  for  if  you  do  not 
amend,  I  excommunicate  you."  But  they  took  no  notice  of  the 
warning,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  and  were  buried  in  the 
church.  After  this  their  nurse,  "  who  used  to  make  offerings 
to  our  Lord  for  them,"  beheld  a  dreadful  sight.  For  in  the 
mass,  when  the  deacon  cried  out,  "If  there  be  any  tliat  com- 
municates not,  let  him  depart,"  the  two  nuns,  spectral  and 
terrible,  arose  Irom  their  graves  and  left  the  church.  This, 
according  to  the  nurse's  testimony,  happened  several  times. 
At  last  recourse  was  had  to  Benedict,  who  "  with  his  own  handa 
gave  the  oblation,  saying,  '  Go,  cause  this  oblation  to  be  offered 
to  our  Lord,  and  they  shall  be  no  louger  excommunicate." 
Thenceforward  the  troubled  spirits  were  seen  no  more,* 

One  vision  recorded  by  Gregory  is  of  an  unusual  character. 
Benedict  sent  some  monks  to  build  a  monastery  at  Terracina, 
promiaing  to  come  to  them  on  a  certain  day.    He  remained. 
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however,  at  Monte  Cassino,  but,  on  the  night  before  the  day 
appointed,  appeared  in  a  dream  to  both  the  abbat  and  the 
prior,  and  gave  them  minute  directions  concerning  the  new 
building.^ 

Visions  of  the  souls  of  persons  just  dead  were  not  un- 
common. "  Many  of  our  time,"  writes  Gregory, "  whose  spiritual 
sight  is  purified  by  undefiled  faith  and  frequent  prayer,  have 
often  seen  souls  departing  from  the  body/'^  Thus  Benedict 
beheld  the  soul  of  his  sister  Scholastica  depart  in  the  form  of 
a  dove,^  and  that  of  Germanus  bishop  of  Capua  carried  to 
heaven  by  angels  in  a  globe  of  fire^;  Gregorius,  a  monk  at 
Terracina,  beheld  the  soul  of  his  brother  Speciosus,  when  the 
latter  died  at  Capua '^;  some  people  sailing  between  Sicily  and 
Naples  saw  the  soul  of  a  certain  recluse  carried  up  to  heaven^; 
some  monks  in  a  monastery  six  miles  from  Norcia  saw  the  soul 
of  their  dying  abbat  fly  from  his  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  dove^ ; 
a  hermit  saw  the  soul  of  King  Theodoric  thrown  down  a  crater 
at  LiparL® 

Most  common  of  all,  however,  were  visions  vouchsafed  to 
persons  who  were  either  destined  to  die  or  who  were  actually 
dying,  and  also  to  those  who  watched  round  the  beds  of  the 
dying.  These  visions,  however,  are  of  too  conventional  a 
character  to  claim  our  attention  here.  Warnings  of  death  are 
delivered  sometimes  by  voices,®  sometimes  by  apparitions  of 
the  dead  or  of  saints,*^  in  one  instance  by  a  vision  of  the  Virgin 
Mary."     One  young  monk  of  Portus  received  intimation   of 

'  Dial,  ii.  22.  On  this  Gregory  comments :  "  Liquet  profccto,  quia  mobi- 
lioris  naturae  est  spiritua  quam  corpus.  Et  certe  Scriptura  teste  novimos 
quod  propheta  ex  ludaea  sublevatus  (Dan.  xiv.  82),  repente  est  cum  prandio  in 
Ghaldaea  depositus,  quo  videlicet  prandio  prophetam  refecit,  sequo  reponte  in 
ludaea  iterum  invenit.  Si  igitur  tam  longe  Habacuc  potuit  sub  memento 
oorporaliter  ire  et  prandium  deferre,  quid  mirum  si  Benedictus  Pater  obtinuit 
quatenua  iret  per  spiritum,  et  fratrum  quiescentium  spiritibus  necessaria 
narraret,  ut  siout  iUe  ad  cibum  corporis  oorporaliter  perrexit,  ita  iste  ad  insti- 
tutionem  spiii talis  vitae  spiritaliter  pergeret  ?  *' 

»  Ibid.  iv.  7.  »  Ibid,  ii.  34.  *  Ibid.  ii.  36. 

»  Jdtd.iv.  8.  «  Ibid.  iy.  9. 

'  Ibid.  iy.  10.  For  this  phenomenon,  compare  the  S.  Qallen  Life  c.  17 : 
**  Fertur  a  videntibus,  quod  huius  viri  (so.  Paulini)  anima  in  cuiusdam  magnae, 
quails  est  cignus,  alba  specie  avis,  satisque  pulchra,  quando  moritur  migras- 
set  ad  ooelum." 

•  Ibid.  iv.  80.  •  Ibid.  i.  8 ;  iv.  47.  »•  Ibid.  iv.  16.  2C. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  17. 
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Ms  approaching  decease  by  seeing  hU  own  name  written  in 
letters  of  gold.^  Another  monk  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Eome,  was 
warned  by  a  vision  of  a  crown  of  white  flowers."  The  death- 
bed visions  are  oil  of  the  same  general  type.  The  dying  wreBtle 
with  dn^ona,*  or  with  hhick  men  of  fiightful  aspect  * ;  they 
receive  visits  from  angels,'  or  saints  clad  in  white,"  or  from  the 
Saviour ' ;  heavenly  music  floiiuds,"  and  fragrant  odours  fill 
the  chamber  with  perfume.®  Sometimes  their  dying  senses 
perceive  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world,'"  or  in 
the  realm  of  spirits  which  they  are  about  to  enter.'^  We  may 
read  the  same  things  aA  nauseavi  in  all  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
We  will,  therefore,  linger  no  longer  over  these  stories  of  visions, 
but  will  pass  on  to  the  second  kind  of  stories  related  in  the 
Dialogues,  the  stories  of  prophecies. 

(6)  Stories  of  Prophecies.  Of  these  prophecies  we  may 
distinguish  two  kinds — those  uttered  by  the  dying,  and  those 
uttered  by  saints.  Of  the  first  kind  Gregory  writes :  "  Some- 
times the  soul  itself,  by  reason  of  its  subtle  nature,  foresees 
somewhat  of  the  future;  sometimes  souls  before  their  departure 
attain  by  revelation  to  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come ;  some- 
times when  they  are  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  body,  by 
heavenly  insphation  they  penetrate  with  the  spiritual  eye  the 
secrets  of  heaven."  ^*  Thus  a  Eoman  advocate  knew  on  his  death- 
bed that  he  would  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Xystus,  and 
a  dying  servant  foretold  the  names  of  all  in  the  house  who  were 
going  to  die'*;  a  count  of  Civitaveccliia,  named  Theophaniiis, 
foretold  that  a  storm  which  was  raging  would  cease  for  bis 
funeral " ;  Cerbonius  bishop  of  I'opulonia  predicted  that  those 
who  buried  him  would  receive  no  hurt  from  the  Lorabiuda." 
The  prophecies  uttered  by  saints  are  more  interesting.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  refer  to  trifling  events,  as  when  Equitius 
of  Valeria  prophesied  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  obey  a 
summons  to  Eome,'"  or  when  liishop  Boniface  foretold  that  bis 
nephew  would  never  succeed  him  in  the  episcopate,"  But 
occasionally  they  are  of  greater  moment.   Oonatantius  bishop  of 


Dial.  iv.  as. 

'  tUd.  iv.  17. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  38, 

jbid.  iv.  la,  sa. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  16, 19. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  11, 12. 13,  Si. 

Ibid.  iv.  16. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  14,  16. 

•  Ibid,  iv,  li,  15, 1(3. 

Ibid.  iv.  35. 

"  /6tf.  iv.  31,  BC. 

"  Ibid.  iv.  36. 

Ibid.  iv.  26. 

"  Ibid.  iv.  27. 

»  Ibid.  ill.  11. 
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Aquino  was  asked  on  his  death-bed  who  would  succeed  him. 
He  replied,  *^  After  Constantius  a  muleteer,  after  a  muleteer  a 
fuller.  Alas  for  thee,  my  city !  thou  hast  yet  this  to  endura" 
When  he  died,  Andrew  was  made  bishop,  who  had  once  been 
employed  in  the  stables;  and  after  him  came  Jovinus,  a 
fuller.  Meanwhile  Aquino  had  been  so  wasted  with  war  and 
pestilence  that,  on  the  decease  of  Jovinus,  no  other  bishop  was 
elected.* 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  the  prophecies,  however, 
are  attributed  to  St.  Benedict  Three  of  these  are  extremely 
interesting.  One  was  addressed  to  the  Gothic  king,  Totila,  and 
it  ran  as  follows : — 

*(  Much  evil  doest  thou ; 
Muoh  evil  hast  thou  done ; 
At  least  now  give  over  thine  iniquity. 
Verily  into  Borne  ehalt  thou  enter ; 
Thou  ehalt  cross  the  sea ; 
Nine  years  shalt  thou  reign,  and  die  the  tenth.**  * 

The  second  ia  the  famous  prediction  about  the  fate  of  Eome. 
Said  Benedict  to  the  Bishop  of  Canosa,  '*  Bome  shall  never  be 
destroyed  by  the  Grentiles,  but  shall  be  so  shaken  by  tempests 
and  lightnings,  by  whirlwinds  and  earthquakes,  that  it  will 
decay  of  itself."  "  The  mysteries  of  this  prophecy,"  comments 
Gregory, "  we  now  behold  as  dear  as  day,  for  in  this  city  we  see 
the  walls  demolished,  houses  overturned,  churches  destroyed  by 
tempestuous  winds,  and  buildings  rotten  with  old  age  decaying 
and  falling  into  ruin."  ®  The^^^d  great  premcSoS^gfTB^n! 
concerns  the  fate  of  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Cassmo":  "  AIT 
this  monastery  which  I  have  built,  with  whatsoever  I  have 
prepared  for  my  brethren,  are  by  the  judgment  of  Almighty 
God  delivered  over  to  the  heathen ;  and  I  could  scarce  obtain 
the  lives  of  those  in  this  place."  The  words  were  fulfilled 
when,  in  589,  Duke  Zotto  and  his  Lombards  pillaged  and 
burned  the  monastery,  the  monks,  however,  escaping  in  safety 
to  Bome.^ 

In  criticizing  these  stories  of  prophecy  I  need  only  make 
one  remark.  It  was  natural  and  easy  to  attribute  a  power  of 
foretelling  future  events  to  holy  men,  particularly  when,  as  in  the 

1  DM.  iii.  8.  '  Ibid.  ii.  15. 

*  md.  U.  16.  '  Ibid.  ii.  17. 
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case  of  Benedict,  they  seem  really  to  have  possessed  a  kind  of 
"  second  siglit." '  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  with  two 
exceptions,  all  the  alleged  propheciea  recorded  by  Gregory  had 
been  already  fulfilled  when  he  wrote.  Of  these  two  exceptions, 
one  was  a  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  world,"  the  other  the 
prediction  of  Benedict  about  the  destruction  of  Kome^ — a  pre- 
diction which  certainly  represented  accurately  the  fate  of  Borne 
up  to  the  time  of  Gregory,  but  which  the  history  of  the  later 
centuries  has  falsified.  These  two  prophecies  are  the  only  ones 
which  it  is  possible  to  test,  and  tbe  test  proves  them  to  be 
nothing  better  than  wrong  guesses.  It  is  not  unreasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  :the  other  tales  of  prophecies  fulfilled 
were  mostly  legends  which  grew  up  after  the  events  which  are 
said  to  have  been  prophesied.  At  any  rate,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  prediction,  such  an  explanation 
is  the  most  intelligible. 

(e)  Stories  of  Miracles.*-  The  mu-acles  related  by  Gregory 
are,  on  the  whole,  less  striking  than  the  visions.  A  great 
number  of  them  are  merely  the  usual  stories,  such  as  we  get 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  monastic  biographies.  We 
have  here  the  oft-told  tales  of  fish  miraculously  supplied  to  an 
ascetic  on  a  fast-day';  of  great  rocks  arrested  or  removed  by 
prayer  ^ ;  of  a  saint  rendered  invisible  to  his  enemies ' ;  of  poison 
made  innocuous  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  ^ ;  of  lamps  l%hted 
without  hands  or  burning  without  oil®;  of  wild  beasts,  birds, 
and  reptiles  gifted  with  miraculous  intelligence '°;  of  glass  and 
crockery  smashed  and  made  whole  ^' ;  of  provisions  miraculously 
provided  or  increased " ;  of  raging  fires  stayed '" ;  of  sick  per- 
sons and  animals  healed";  of  dead  bodies  raised  to  life"  or 

>  See,  t.Q.,  Dial.  ii.  7,  13,  13.  13,  19,  W.  Dr,  Hodgkin  [Italy  and  Iter 
Itwaien  iv,  p.  431)  writoB;  "Whatever  among  the  miraclea  attributed  (to 
(be  fonnder  of  Cussino  wo  may  tcet  bound  to  reject,  wa  can  hardly  refuse  to 
him  an  sstraorditiBry,  porbn^a  a  supcnuituro],  power  oF  re»dJDg  the  bnmiui 

•  Dial.  iii.  38.  '  lind.  ii.  15. 

'  For  Gregory's  dootrina  of  mirnolos.  sae  below,  Boot  HI.  Part  I,  §  4 
ad  fin. 

'  lbid.\.l.  '  J&W.  i.  1.  T;  ii.  9.  '  /fiW.  i.  3. 

•  n>«i.  iii.  fi.;  •  IKd.i.5;  Ul.  30. 

'•  Zbid,  i.  a,  S,  9 ;  il.  8;  lit.  3,  U,  16.       "  Ibid.  i.  7;  U.  1. 
"  Ibid.  i.  7,  9 !  il.  21,  39.  "  IWd.  i.  6 ;  iii.  18. 


'  JWd.  i 


.,10;  i).  11,96;  iii.  S. 


'  Ibid,  t.  8, 10,  13 ; 
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miraculously  preserved,*  or  singing,"  or  moving,"  or  undergoing 
unnatural  transformation  in  the  tomb^;  of  springs  produced 
by  prayer,  and  rivers  altering  their  courses'^;  of  '^ second 
sight"";  of  the  casting  out  of  devils.^  The  compilers  of 
miraculous  histories  had  no  great  imagination,  and  they  were 
mostly  content  to  embroider  on  a  few  well-worn  themes. 
The  anecdotes  of  Gregory,  at  any  rate,  are  not  very  original. 
I  will,  however,  give  one  or  two  of  the  best  of  them  as 
samples. 

The  gardener  of  a  monastery,  finding  that  a  thief  stole  his 
vegetables,  set  a  snake  to  watch  the  place  in  the  hedge  where 
the  thief  was  wont  to  break  in,  saying,  **  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
I  bid  you  keep  this  passage  and  suffer  no  thief  to  enter."  The 
snake  stretched  itself  obediently  across  the  way,  and  the  monk 
then  returned  to  his  celL  Presently,  when  the  brethren  were 
all  taking  their  midday  siesta,  the  thief  came ;  but  just  as  he 
was  climbing  in,  he  caught  sight  of  the  snake.  In  his  fear  he 
fell  back,  and  his  shoe  catching  in  a  stake,  he  was  hung  up 
head  downwards,  without  any  means  of  extricating  himself 
from  his  position.  The  snake  meanwhile  continued  to  watch 
him  until  the  gardener  returned  and  dismissed  it  from  the 
duty." 

The  next  story  taken,  from  the  life  of  Benedict  is  somewhat 
curious.  One  day  at  Subiaco,  the  little  monk  Placidus,  the 
future  Apostle  of  his  Order  in  Sicily,  went  to  the  lake  to  draw 
water,  but  overbalanced  himself  and  fell  in.  Benedict,  who  was 
sitting  in  his  cell,  was  supematurally  aware  of  the  occurrence, 
and  cried  out  hastily  to  his  disciple  Maurus:  "Eun,  Brother 
Maurus,  for  the  child  who  went  to  fetch  water  has  fallen  into 
the  lake,  and  the  stream  has  carried  him  a  great  way."  Maurus 
ran  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  then,  "  thinking  still  that 
he  went  upon  dry  land,  he  ran  upon  the  water,"  caught  the 
drifting  boy  by  the  hair  and  brought  him  safely  back.  It  was 
only  when  he  stood  again  on  the  firm  groimd  that  Maurus 
realized  that  a  miracle  had  taken  place,  and  *'  much  astonished, 
he  wondered  how  he  had  done  that  which  knowingly  he  would 

»  DxaL  m.  18.  »  Ibid.  iv.  21.  »  Ibid.  iii.  23. 

*  Ibid,  m.  18.  *  Ibid,  li.  6 ;  Ui.  9, 10, 16. 

•  Ibid.  i.  4 ;  U.  7, 12, 18, 18, 19,  20 ;  iii.  14,  26. 

'  Ibid.  i.  10 ;  ii.  4, 16 ;  iU.  6, 14,  21,  26.  •  Ibid.  i.  3. 
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not  liave  dared  to  venture."  He  therefore  imputed  the  miracle 
to  the  virtue  of  Benedict,  wliile  Benedict  on  Ids  side  attributed 
it  to  Maurua's  prompt  obedience.  The  friendly  contention  in 
humility  was  finally  settled  in  favour  of  Benedict  by  a  decla- 
ration of  Placidus :  "  When  I  was  drawn  out  of  the  water  I 
thought  I  saw  my  abbat's  garments  over  my  head,  and  imagined 
that  it  was  he  who  drew  me  out." ' 

Boniface,  a  bishop  "in  ea  civitate  quae  Ferentis  dicitur," 
was  very  poor,  his  whole  revenue  being  derived  from  a  single 
vineyard.  But  as  he  was  very  charitable,  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  deny  a  poor  man  who  asked  for  alms.  Now,  there 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  him  an  ambitious  priest  named 
Constantius,  who  was  nephew  to  the  bishop,  and  desired  to 
become  hia  successor.  This  man,  in  order  to  get  money  to  help 
him  in  hia  future  candidature,  had  sold  his  horse  for  twelve 
gold  crowns,  which  he  kept  locked  up  in  his  chest.  One  day, 
when  Constantius  was  away,  some  poor  people  came  to  beg  of 
Bishop  Boniface,  who,  having  nothing  of  his  own  to  give 
them,  went  to  his  nephew's  cheat,  forced  the  lock  "  with  pious 
violence,"  and  distributed  the  crowns  among  the  beggars.  Later 
on  Constantius  returned,  and,  finding  hia  money  gone,  bitterly 
reproached  hia  uncle.  "  All  can  live  comfortably  here  except 
me,"  cried  he.  He  raised  such  a  din  that  all  the  household  ran 
to  his  room.  The  good  bishop  tried  to  soothe  liim,  but  he  only 
became  the  more  abusive,  shouting  out,  "  Every  one  can  live 
with  you  except  me.  Give  me  back  my  money  I  "  At  last  the 
bishop,  in  great  grief,  went  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  and,  holding 
hia  vestment  in  Ms  outstretched  hands,  he  prayed  to  the  Virgin 
to  give  him  some  money  to  quiet  the  frantic  priest.  Casting 
down  his  eyes  upon  his  vestment,  he  suddenly  found  in  it 
twelve  golden  crowns  "  as  bright  as  if  they  had  come  that  hour 
from  the  mint."  These,  therefore,  he  took,  and  flinging  them 
down  before  his  nephew,  he  said,  "  There  is  your  money  that 
you  have  made  such  a  stir  about.  But  know  that,  for  your 
covetousness,  you  shall  never  after  my  death  be  bishop  of  this 
place."  The  story  adds  that  the  bishop's  words  came  true,  and 
Constantius  remained  a  presbyter  to  the  end  of  his  life.* 

■  Dial,  ii.  7.  For  another  csbo  iu  which  a  doubt  was  raUod  as  to  the  person 
to  whom  n  mirocla  should  be  attributed,  see  iind.  i.  2. 

'  Jimi.  i.  9.    Ihie  U  thu  only  iuBtauDe  in  liis  Diahqvte*  ol  Ml  iavooBtion 
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Two  monks  of  Valeria  were  hung  by  the  Lombards  from  the 
branches  of  one  tree.  When  evening  was  come,  the  souls  of 
both  began  to  sing  most  clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that  both  the 
Lombards  themselves  and  many  captives  in  the  place  heard  the 
music.^ 

In  the  time  of  Ambrose  there  lived  in  Fiacenza  a  bishop 
named  Sabinus,  a  man  of  wonderful  virtue.  One  day  he  was 
informed  by  his  deacon  that  the  river  Po  had  overflowed  its 
banks  and  flooded  the  Church  lands.  The  bishop  said,  ''Go 
and  say  to  the  river,  '  The  bishop  commands  you  to  retire  and 
keep  within  your  bounds.' "  But  the  deacon  burst  out  laughing, 
and  would  not  obey.  Then  Sabinus  summoned  a  notary  and 
dictated  the  following  letter:  ''Sabinus,  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  sendeth  warning  to  the  Po.  I  command  thee,  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  exceed  not  thy 
channel  in  such  and  such  places,  nor  presume  any  more  to 
damage  the  lands  of  the  Church."  This  missive  was  flung  into 
the  stream  by  the  notary,  and  the  river  at  once  retired  from 
the  estates  mentioned.^  A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of 
Frigdianus  bishop  of  Lucca.  The  river  Serchio,  which  flowed 
near  the  town,  was  constantly  doing  damage  by  its  floods,  and 
the  inhabitants  failed  in  their  efforts  to  divert  its  course.  At 
last  the  bishop  took  a  little  rake  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and, 
after  praying  to  God,  he  ordered  the  river  to  follow  the  channel 
he  marked  out  with  the  rake.  The  Serchio  obeyed,  and  never 
afterwards  flowed  in  its  old  bed.^ 

A  priest  of  Valeria,  named  Stephen,  returning  one  day  from 
a  journey,  said  carelessly  to  his  servant,  "Come,  you  devil, 
take  off  my  stockings."  Immediately  invisible  hands  began 
to  unloose  his  garters.  The  priest,  in  great  terror,  cried  out, 
"  Away,  foul  spirit,  away !  I  spoke  not  to  thee,  but  to  my 
servant."    So  the  devil  departed,  leaving  the  garters  half  untied. 

of  the  Virgin.  In  one  other  story  alone  is  Mary  mentioned,  viz.  that  of  the 
vision  of  Musa  {Dial,  iv.  17).  Our  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  cult  of  the 
Virgin  at  this  period  was  more  flourishing  outside  of  Borne.  In  Constantinople  it 
was  certainly  already  popular ;  while  in  Gaul  the  legend  of  the  hodily  assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  was  current,  heing  related  for  the  first  time  in  Western 
literature  hy  Greg.  Tur.  Mvrac,  1.  4.  In  Epp,  ix.  195  we  read  of  **  a  picture 
of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  and  God  "  heing  placed  in  a  synagogue  in  Sardinia 
hy  a  converted  Jew. 

»  DidL  iv.  21.  «  Ibid.  iU.  10.  »  Ibid.  iii.  9. 
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"  Whence  we  may  learn,"  Gregory  moralizea,  "  that  if  the  old 
enemy  is  so  ready  in  things  pertaining  to  our  body,  he  ia  yet 
more  eager  in  watching  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts," ' 

FlorentiuB  of  Norcia  once  found  hia  cell  beset  by  innumer- 
able snakes.  He  prayed  to  Sod  to  relieve  him  of  tlie  pest ; 
whereupon  it  thundered,  and  every  snake  was  killed.  Then  the 
poor  hermit  prayed  agata,  "  Behold.  Lord,  Thou  hast  killed 
them  all ;  but  who  is  to  carry  them  away  ?  "  Scarcely  had  he 
spoken  when  &  flock  of  birds  flew  up,  and  each  bird  bore  away 
a  serpent  in  its  beak,  leaving  the  hermitage  quite  clear.^ 

The  last  anecdote  I  shall  quote  illustrates  the  popular 
opinion  as  to  the  danger  of  oflending  a  tnan  of  sanctity.  Some 
GJotliB,  who  were  journeying  to  Ravenna,  once  kidnapped  two 
little  boys  from  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Todi.  When 
Fortunatus,  the  bishop  of  that  place,  heard  of  it,  lie  sent  for  the 
Goths,  and  addressing  them  with  courtesy  asked  them  to  name 
any  sum  they  chose  as  a  ransom,  and  to  restore  the  children. 
But  the  leader  replied,  "  Anything  else  you  ask  we  will  do,  but 
we  will  on  no  account  restore  the  boys."  The  bishop  then 
insinuated  a  threat :  "  Ton  grieve  me,  my  son,  for  that  you  do 
not  listen  to  your  father;  do  not  grieve  me,  lest  you  suffer  for 
it."  But  the  Goth  only  repeated  his  refusal  and  went  off.  The 
next  day  the  bishop  renewed  his  entreaties,  with  no  better 
success ;  and  when  the  barbarian  left  his  presence  exclaimed, 
"I  know  that  you  wiU  suffer  for  leaving  me  thus  in  grief." 
However,  the  Goth  gave  no  heed  to  the  warning,  but  sent  the 
children  on  with  his  men,  and  himself  mounted  and  rode  after. 
But  before  he  had  passed  the  city  wall,  by  St.  Peter's  Church, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  hip-bone.  Being 
carried  back  to  the  inn,  he  sent  in  haste  to  recall  the  children, 
whom  he  ordered  to  be  taken  to  Fortunatus  with  the  message  : 
"  Behold,  you  have  cursed  me  and  I  am  punished;  receive  the 
children  whom  you  asked  for,  and  intercede  for  me."  Fortu- 
natus then  relented,  and  the  Goth  was  healed  by  a  sprinkling 
of  holy  water,^ 

The  miracles  of  the  Dkiloguea  are  of  great  interest  to  a 
atadent  of  the  supernatural,  because  at  first  sight  they  seem  to 
be  extremely  well  attested.  To  begin  with,  they  were  related  of 
people  who  had  been  living  within  the  century,  and  whose  lives 

'  Dial.  iii.  20,  »  Ibid.  Ul.  16.  •  Ibid,  i,  10. 
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and  actions,  therefore,  were  still  remembered  by  many.  A  false 
story,  then,  might  easily  have  been  detected.  Again,  they  were 
related  by  people  who  were  still  living,  were  well  known,  and 
were,  in  many  instances,  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  recorded. 
The  names  of  these  authorities  are  given  in  full  by  Gregory, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  names  of  persons 
whom  we  cannot  for  a  moment  snspect  of  deliberate  firaud.^ 
Again,  there  are  indications  that  Gregory  himself  did  not 
rashly  accept  every  miraculous  tale  he  heard,  but  made  some 
attempt  to  sifb  and  investigate.  He  reports  in  the  Dialogues 
only  such  tales  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  were  true. 

The  evidence  for  the  miracula,  then,  seems  at  first  sight 
fairly  strong.  But  if  we  look  into  it  a  little  more  closely,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  appears. 

First,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the 
sixth  century  a  few  years  would  be  insufficient  to  permit  a 
legend  to  grow  up  round  the  name  of  a  saint,  or  that  such  a 
legend  would  be  at  all  likely  to  be  confuted  or  shown  up.  The 
contrary  was  the  case.  The  minds  of  the  people  of  this  period 
wgrft  prf^iaposed  in  favour  of  the  miraculous.  Not  only  was 
every  imusual  phenomenon  at  once^inilm)uted  to  supernatural 
agency,  but  even  ordinary  events  were  explained  on  a  super- 
natural hypothesis,  if  there  was  the  slightest  excuse  for  doing 
jso.  SHxQ  ftge*  immersed  in  theology,  judged  everything  by  the 
theoTbf^Cal  standard ;  the  theological  explanation  of  things 
seemed  more  credible,  more  simple,  more  (if  I  may  so  say) 
natural,  than  any  explanation  that  the  science  of  the  time 
could  offer.  Hence  miraculous  accoimts  were  neitbei^oftened 
down  nor  explained  away.  They  were  entirely^  in  hsinaony 
with  the  prevailing   habits  of  thought,  with  tW,^e3illng 

'  The  miracles  of  St.  Benedict  are  exceptionaUy  well  attested.  Qrogory 
writes :  *'  Huius  (sc.  Benedicti)  ego  omnia  gesta  non  didici,  sed  pauca  quae 
narro,  quatuor  discipulis  iUius  referentibus  agnovi :  Gonsttmtino  scilicet  reve- 
rentissimo  valde  viro,  qui  ei  in  monasterii  regimine  successit ;  Valentiniano 
quoque,  qui  annis  multis  Lateranensi  monasterio  praefuit;  Simplicio,  qui 
congregationem  illius  post  eum  tertius  rexit ;  Honorato  etiam,  qui  nunc  adhuo 
celiac  eius,  in  qua  prius  oonversatus  fuerat,  praeest "  {Dial,  ii.  Prolog.).  So  again 
for  the  miracles  of  Nonnosus  {ibid,  1.  7)  the  principal  authority  is  Mazi- 
mianus  bishop  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  Gregory  applied  by  letter  for  details 
(Greg.  Epp.  iii.  60).  Of.  Dial  i.  Prolog. :  **  Ut  dubitationis  occasionem  legen- 
tibus  subtraham,  per  singula  quae  describe,  quibus  haec  auctoribus  mi  hi 
oomperta  sint  manifesto,"  etc. 
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conceptioQ  of  human  experience.  The  wonder  to  the  men  of 
thia  time  was,  not  that  a  saint  should  work  miracles,  but  that 
he  ahouW  not  do  so.  Any  miraculous  account,  therefore,  was 
accepted  almost  without  question  as  perfectly  credible,  probable, 
itnd  even  ordinary. 

Secondly,  the  authorities  quoted  by  Gregory  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  having  much  weight.  In  some  few  instances,  indeed, 
we  may  be  justified  even  in  suspecting  them  of  deliberate 
falsehood.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Gregory's  informant 
concerning  the  miracles  of  Fortunatus  of  Todi.  "A  certain 
poor  old  man  was  brought  to  me — because  I  always  love  to 
talk  with  such  men — of  whom  I  inquired  his  country,  and 
hearing  that  he  was  of  the  city  of  Todi,  I  asked  liiiri  whether 
he  knew  Bishop  Fortunatus.  He  said  he  knew  him  very  well. 
"  Then  I  beseech  you,"  said  I,  "  tell  me  whether  you  know  of 
any  miracles  that  ho  did,  and,  since  I  am  very  desu-ous  to  know, 
explain  to  me  what  manner  of  man  he  was,"  In  reply  to  thia 
leading  question,  the  poor  old  man  related  a  miraculous  story. 
Gregory  continues :  "  When  the  old  man  had  told  me  this 
strange  story,  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  others,  but  as  I  was  at 
that  time  to  preach  to  some  who  expected  rae,  and  the  day  was 
far  spent,  I  could  not  then  hear  any  more  of  the  acts  of  the 
venerable  Fortunatus.  And  yet  if  I  could,  I  would  never  do 
anything  else  than  listen  to  such  excellent  stories." '  We  can- 
not here  help  suspecting  that  the  unnamed  poor  old  man, 
finding  the  gi'eat  Bishop  so  eager  to  listen  to  his  recital,  thought 
it  no  harm  to  draw  a  little  on  his  imagination,  and  we  are 
not  the  least  astonished  when  we  Und  that  on  the  next  day  he 
had  a  yet  more  marvellous  tale  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  hia 
interested  patron.  It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  tlie  authorities  spoke  in  good  faith.  It 
is  quite  incredible  that  distinguished  bishops,  abbats,  clergy, 
and  monks  should  have  all  conspired  to  invent  fables  to  deceive 
the  credulous  Pope.  Yet  even  it'  we  grant  that  Gregory's 
informants  were  men  of  good  character  and  position,  even  if  we 
grant  that  they  had  opportunities  for  personal  observation  or 
for  collecting  evidence  from  those  who  had  observed,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  no  means  of  judging  how  far  they  possessed  the 
power  of  accurate  observation,  or  of  reporting  accimilely  what 
'  CioJ.  1. 10. 
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they  had  observed  or  collected  without  drawing  inferences  of 
their  own,  and  without  adding  any  supplement  or  interpola- 
tion. An  unusual  event  inaccurately  observed  might  easily  be 
regarded  as  a  mirade,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  carelessly 
reported,  its  miraculous  character  might  easily  be  emphasized. 
Kow,  when  we  remember  that  these  informants  were  predis- 
posed to  detect  the  miraculous  in  the  most  ordinary  events,  and 
moreover,  that  in  many  cases  the  nuracles  they  related  were 
attributed  to  saints  whose  disciples  they  had  been  and  whose 
memory  they  wished  to  glorify,  we  cannot  help  regarding  their 
evidence  witii  grave  suspicion.  At  any  rate,  we  have  at  this 
time  no  means  of  testing  it  The  most  we  can  say  is  that 
Gregory  himself  regarded  it  as  sufficient. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark,  thirdly,  that  Gregory  is  not  at 
Jul  to  be  trusted  as  a  critic  of  evidence.  It  is  quite  true  that  he 
[did  investigate  to  some  extent  the  histories  related  to  him,  and 
(satisfied  himself,  at  any  rate,  of  their  truth.  But  what  satisfied 
\>regoiy  does  not  by  any  means  satisfy  us.  He  tells  us  that 
he  felt  bound  to  bdieve  the  stories  of  his  revered  and  pious 
elders  as  certainly  as  if  he  had  seen  the  events  related  with  his 
own  eyes^;  and  again  he  says  that  he  learnt  certain  things 
*'  from  the  relation  of  such  very  religious  persons,  that  I  cannot 
have  any  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth."  '  Now  this  means  that 
Gregory  was  satisfied  if  he  was  assured  of  the  good  character  of 
his  informant.  He  looked,  not  to  mental,  but  to  moral  qualities 
as  the  guarantee  of  truth.  If  the  witness  was  honest,  Gr^ory 
was  content  to  believe  him  trustworthy.  This  moral  criterion, 
however,  is,  of  course,  insufiScient,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Gregory,  by  relying  upon  it,  was  betrayed  into  serious  errors. 

^  DM.  iii.  1.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Gregory,  although  professing  to 
have  had  a  "  miracle  "  wrought  upon  himself  (HAd,  iii.  88),  does  not  claim 
to  have  witnessed  miracles  wrought  on  others.  Gregory  of  Tours,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  that  he  has  not  only  seen  many  who  had  been  the  subjects  of 
« miracles"  (QUjt,  Conf,  88,  86,  108),  but  that  he  even  witnessed  some 
"miracles"  in  the  working.  See  De  MW,  8.  Martini  ii.  25,  and  compare 
OUjr.  Confess,  40,  66.  Greg.  Tur.  had  himself  received  "  miraculous  "  reUef 
{De  Mir.  8.  M.  u.  GO ;  iii.  1). 

'  Dial.  iii.  1:  "Nunc  ad  miracula  exteriora  vexiiamus,  quae  et  multis 
iam  nota  sunt,  et  ego  tarn  religiosorum  virorum  relatione  didioi,  ut  de  his 
onmimodo  ambigere  non  possim."  Gf.  ibid.  iii.  14 :  **  Narrante  Eleutherio, 
qui  et  huno  famlliariter  noverat  et  eius  verbis  vita  fidem  praebebat ; "  ibid. 
iii.  16 :  '*  De  cuius  verbis  ipse  non  dubitas,  quia  eius  vitam  fidemque  mininrfl 
ignoras." 
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Of  the  many  mii-aculotis  stories  recorded  in  the  Pialcyucs,  only 
three  can  be  tested  by  independent  evidenca  And  of  these 
three,  the  first,  as  it  now  stands,  is  entirely  unhistorical ;  the 
second  relates  innccurately  an  event  which,  as  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, was  not  necessarily  miraculous ;  while  the  third  intro- 
duces into  history  a  supernatural  element,  which  is  noticeably 
absent  in  the  accounts  of  the  best  authorities. 

The  first  b  the  celebrated  story  of  Paulinus  of  Nola.'  It 
relates  that  when  the  Vandals  devastated  Campauia,  they 
carried  off,  among  other  captives,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow. 
Paulinus,  to  whom  the  widow  came  for  help,  could  give  no 
money  to  redeem  the  son  ;  hut,  in  lieu  of  that,  he  went  himself  to 
Africa,  and  voluntarily  took  the  man's  place  as  slave  to  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  Vandal  king.  When  by  a  miraculous  circum- 
stance hia  true  position  was  discovered,  he  waa  honourably  sent 
back  to  Italy,  and  carried  with  him  all  the  captives  of  his  own 
city,  who  were  set  at  liberty  at  his  request.  It  is  a  charming 
tale  of  humility  and  self-devotion,  but  unhappily  it  all  turns 
on  the  supposition  that  in  the  time  of  PauUnna  the  Vandals 
devastated  Campania,  and  carried  off  their  captives  to  Africa ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  Vandal  invasion  of  Italy  did  not  take  place 
till  nearly  twenty  years  after  Panlinus's  death,  A  desperate 
attempt  has  been  made  to  save  the  credit  of  the  story  by 
supposing  that  by  "Vandala"  Gregory  meant  "Goths."  But 
in  that  case  the  details  of  the  narrative  would  be  obviously 
incorrect.  It  would  be  a  less  violent  hypothesia  to  believe 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Vandals  some  one  named  Paulinus 
actually  did  what  Paulinus  of  Nola  is  said  to  have  done,  and 
that  in  after-times  the  story  got  transferred  from  this  unknown 
person  to  his  more  celebrated  namesake.  In  any  case,  it  is 
certain  that  Gregory  made  a  serious  mistake,  which,  by  a  little 
care,  he  might  easily  have  avoided. 

The  second  story  relates  how  certain  African  Catholics  were 
able  to  apeak  after  their  tonguea  had  been  cut  out ' — a  fact,  the 
truth  of  which  is  now  universally  admitted,  but  which,  it  has 

'  Dial.  ili.  1. 

■  Ibid.  iii.  32.  Compare  the  references  in  Theophraatos  (Migne  P.  6. 
Ixxxv.  1000);  Justioioa  Codex  i.  27;  MorcellinUB  Chron.  (Migne  P.L.U. 
983] :  Procop.  Belt.  Vand.  I.  8 ;  Viotoc  Vitenaia  De  Peri.  Vand.  v.  6  (Migno 
P.  L.  Iviit.  8oe  Rolnart's  note,  ibid.  p.  891  tqq.) ;  Victor  Tununeii^s  Chrwi, 
Migne  P.  L.  Ixviii.  SiG).    Soo  aiaa  note  in  Milman's  Lot,  Chr.  t.  p.  424. 
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been  conTiiicixi^T  shown,  cui  be  refened  to  a  latsial 
In  his  narradTe  Greecvj  makes  the  extncvdiDaaT  mistake  of 
fi2mq  the  erent  in  the  reign  of  Jisdnian,  and  in  the  details 
he  differs  oonsiderabtr  from  the  accounts  of  dicee  who  vere 
eontempcvaries.  He  seems  to  hare  picked  up  the  storr 
casoallj  at  Constantinople,  and  to  haxe  conunitted  it  to 
writing  without  eren  taking  the  tronble  to  test  it  br  reference 
to  the  original  anthodties. 

ThiidlT,  the  aeooont  wfaidi  Gregorr  giTEs  rf  "  the  maztjrdom  ** 
of  Hermenigild  cannot  be  credited  for  a  moment  in  view  of  the 
ailenoe  of  the  Spanish  historians,  and  the  glazing  inaccuracies 
of  the  narratire  itaell^    It  is  pore  fiction. 

It  is  clear,  then,  from  these  three  cases — the  onlr  ones 
winch  admit  of  beii^  tested — that  Gregory  was  often  content 
to  accept  liMLjendfinoa4iL£aaons  whom  he..JhQ9ghtJM-coald 
trust,  withoat  taking  pains  to  venfy  HUd  tuufiim  tfaerrissertions. 
It  may  farther  be  dhown  withoat  difficulty  that  eren  in  cases 
where  he  had  an  oppart  unity  €S  personally  inrestigating  the 
miracoloas  powers  accredited  to  saints,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  scantiest  and  most  inadequate  amoant  of  pioo£ 
I  am  led  to  this  oonduaum  by  two  instances  in  the  Dialogua. 
(1)  Gregory,  as  he  beliered,  was  enabled  to  fiust  on  Easter  Ere 
in  consequence  cS  the  prayers  of  Eloitherius.  Few  people 
would  consider  this  circumstance  a  proof  that  Eleutherios  could 
raise  the  dead.  Yet  to  Gr^ory  it  was :  "  Thus  I  proved  by  my 
own  experience  that  he  had  really  done  the  acts  of  which  I  was 
not  myself  an  eye-witness."  *  (2)  In  the  diocese  of  Tivoli,  a  wild 
and  mountainous  district,  there  lived  a  presbyter,  Amantius,  of 
whom  wonderful  tales  were  told  like  the  Apostles,  he  laid 
his  hands  upon  the  sick,  and  the  diseases,  however  severe, 
disappeared  at  his  touch.  The  forest  serpents,  when  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them,  died  at  once.  If  a  snake  fled 
into  a  hole,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  hole,  and 
immediately  the  snake  came  out  already  dead.  Of  these  mira- 
culous powers  Gregory  wished  to  have  a  proof :  he  accordingly 
sent  for  Amantius,  and  placed  him  in  a  hospital  where  there 
were  many  patients.  In  this  hospital  the  presbyter  remained 
some  days,  and  on  one  night,  by  prayer  and  laying-on  of 

*  Dial,  iiL  81.    Fpr  s  criticism  of  fchiB  legend,  see  below,  pp.  i06,  407. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  88. 
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liands,  he  succeeded  in  calming  tlie  phrenzy  of  a  patient  who 
was  deranged.  Now,  if  an  English  clergyman  with  such  a 
reputation  for  miraculous  powere  were  placed  for  some  days 
in  a  London  hospital,  and  in  tliat  time  only  succeeded  in 
quieting  one  lunatic,  hia  pretensions,  to  say  the  least,  would 
be  somewhat  discredited.  But  that  was  not  the  way  that 
Gregory  and  his  contemporaries  judged,  "  From  this  one  act  i 
of  his,"  says  Gregory,  "  1  learnt  to  believe  all  the  stories  I  had 
heard  of  him." ' 

My  conclusion  is  that  Gregory  had  no  capacity  either  for 
weighing  and  testing  evidence  brought  forward  by  others,  or  for 
drawing  correct  inferences  from  what  fell  within  his  personal 
observation.  Further,  since  Gregory  was  certainly  the  most 
intelligent  Eoman  of  liis  age,  it  is  safe  to  attribute  a  similar 
or  even  greater  incapacity  to  the  original  authorities  he  quotes. 
Hence  I  can  only  regard  the  supernatural  stories,  which  pro- 
ceed, either  from  Gregory  himself  or  from  these  authorities, 
with  the  gravest  suspicion.  And  it  certainly  does  not  lessen  that 
suspicion  to  note  that  of  all  the  many  miracles  recorded  in 
the  J>ialog7i^,  hardly  any  were  performed  in  Rome.  Gregory 
does  indeed  say,  "  If  I  should  attempt  to  relate  all  that  I  have 
known  happen  at  St,  Peter's  Church,  I  should  have  no  time  to 
speak  of  anything  else."  '  But  the  only  Itomau  miracles  he 
actually  records  are  the  healing  ,of  the  lunatic  by  Amantius, 
and  the  healing  of  a  paralytic  girl  by  a  sacristan  of  St.  Peter's, 
named  Acontius.^  Thus  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  in  all  parts 
about  the  city  monks  and  abbats  and  presbyters  and  bishops 
were  performing  innumerable  marvels,  but  that  in  Borne  itself, 
the  aacred  city,  either  no  miracles  to  speak  of  were  performed, 
or  those  which  were  performed  were  not  of  sufficient  interest  or 
importance  for  Gregory  to  note  them  down.  This  is  indeed 
strange;  and  all  the  more  so  because,  as  soon  ae  eminent 
llomans  left  Borne  and  got  to  a  distance,  they  are  reported 
to  have  worked  miracles  {e.g.  Tope  John  healed  a  blind  man 
at  Constantinople,*  and  I'ope  Agapetus  healed  one  who  was 
dumb  and  lame  in  Greece  ^) ;  and  further,  because  directly  we 
pass  from  the  subject  of  miracles  to  that  of  visions,  nearly  one 
half,  and  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  those  recorded,  are 
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ascribed  tx)  persons  living  in  Eome.  It  certainly  looks  as  though 
the  miracle  stories  could  not  bear  the  light  of  investigation  by 
one  upon  the  spot,  even  when  that  one  was  by  nature  so  ready  to 
believe  as  Gregory. 

With  the  modem  reader,  then,  the  legends  of  the  Diodogues 
will  scarcely  pass  as  strict  records  of  fact.  They  are,  however, 
of  great  historical  interest,  as  faithfully  reflecting  the  customs, 
TpftTiTiflTHj  p.Ti<^  beUgj^^-oQ^Q  Italians  of  Gregory's  day.  Just 
^ccaccio's  Decameftyii^j^  t^'T^g)  of  t^^e  fqprteen^ 
ceinuf^^O  iSb^^^a^pjtf^^v^^S^  thj^^^^Sf^tSesix^^tHeufe 
of  iCalian  peasants,  monksfand  bishops  ilrilie''villages  and 
small  episcopal  towns,  as  well  as  the^^^le-^f  the  citizens  of 
Bome.  Fromjms  pointgt^viQy  4;he,^^kjf<  a  ifuwl  viQiial^ 
y8ource(<5rMG(Jm5»on  jBda  the  period>^5econd,  ino^tid,  UTnone 
save^the^coileclion  of  Gl'ugurj'  'a'lelters.  It  is  a  magazine  full 
of  curious  matter,  which  well  repays  investigation.  Here, 
however,  I  can  but  touch  on  a  few  points  of  interest,  which 
throw  some  light  on  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Gr^orian  age. 

The  country,  according  to  the  representation  in  the  Dialogues, 
^,d46r4gng^been  in  a  very  disturbed  and  unsettled  condition. 
C^rst  tl(e]^ths,  an<(^^^>the^'ii(^6^^,  hacHlevadt^^ed  the 
rurfldt  jdidtHcts.^  Barbarians  inSwmdS'ofelse  intwostflia  threes 
r^»ed.4ibotie,  pillaging  or  murdering  all  who  were  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  them.  The  roads  were  unsafe,  and  unprotected 
travellers  were  in  danger  of  being  robbed.^  Children  were 
kidnapped  and  carried  off,  even  from  the  midst  of  towns.' 
Sometimes  towns  themselves,  such  as  Aquino  or  Populonia, 
were  ravaged.®  Monasteries  which  were  reputed  wealthy  were 
frequently  attacked,  the  monks  being  either  killed  or  put  to 
the  torture.^  Gregory  represents  both  Goths  and  Lombards 
as  persecutors.  The  latter,  on  one  occasion,  murdered  forty 
peasants,  because  they  refused  to  eat  meats  sacrificed  to  pagan 
gods^;  on  another,  slew  four  hundred  people  who  would  not 
adore  the  goat's  head,  which  the  Lombards, ''  according  to  their 
custom,  sacrificed  to  the  devil,  running  roimd  it  in  circles,  and 
dedicating  it  with  blasphemous  songs  "  ^ ;  on  another,  hung  up 
two    monks    on   one    tree,^  and  again    beheaded  a  deacon.® 


'  DiaL  i.  9. 

«  ibid i. 4;  iv.Sa 

'  Md.  iv.  91. 


•  Ibid.  i.  10. 

•  md.  iii.  97. 

•  Md.  iv.  23. 


'  Ibid.  iii.  8, 11. 
•  Ibid,  iii.  28. 
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Sometimes,  however,  they  were  on  friendly  tenns  wilh 
Catholics,  as  t.g.  with  Sanctulus  of  Norcia,  to  whom  they 
presented  all  the  captives  they  had  taken.'  In  Spoleto,  it 
seems,  the  principal  church  I'emained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Catholics,  and  when  a  bishop  of  the  Lombards,  an  Aiiao, 
endeavoured  to  seize  it  by  violence,  he  was  struck  with  blind- 
a  in  punishment  of  his  daring." 
,  Besides  the  barbarian  soldiers,  the  country  was  infested 
""'i  thieves  and  beggars.  The  atteotion  of  these  people  was 
Icularly  directed  to  the  monasteries,  and  there  are  some 
'  amufiing  stories  in  the  Dialogues  which  relate  how  they  were 
themselves  occasionally  trapped.  Thus  some  thieves  once 
broke  into  the  garden  of  the  monastery  of  Isaac  the  Syrian,  but 
foand  tliemselves  compelled  by  a  supernatural  impulse  to  work 
hard  at  digging  the  whole  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  the 
abbat  came  out,  and,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said  to  the 
perspiring  burglars :  "  Rejoice,  my  brothers ;  you  have  worked 
well :  now  you  may  take  a  rest."  He  then  gave  them  some 
breakfast,  and  sent  them  away  with  his  blessing  and  a  present 
of  vegetables.^  Some  beggars,  again,  hoping  to  obtain  clothing 
from  the  holy  Isaac,  hid  most  of  their  garments  in  a  tree,  and, 
after  tearing  and  spoiling  the  rest,  presented  themselves  at  the 
convent  in  a  miserable  plight.  The  abbat,  who  knew  of  their 
doings,  sent  one  of  his  monks  quietly  to  fetch  tho  clothes  from 
the  tree,  and  then  presented  them  to  the  beggars,  saying,  "  Ye 
are  naked ;  come,  take  these  garments  and  clothe  yourselves." 
The  men,  recognizing  their  own  things,  went  away  in  great 
confusion.'  _ 

, ,  Th^uiStSI&terieB  were  thA-zaost  ^osperous  instltuTifflfe-^-tlia^ 
t  refuge  for  the  destitute  and  oppressed. "  TVheil 

s  monks  were  not  being  harried  by  the  Lombards,  they  led 

a  peaceful,  and  for  the  most  pai't  a  happy  life.  We  see  them 
generally  engaged  in  some  kind  of  manual  labour- — tending 
their  gardens,*  mowing  hay  in  the  fields,"  building  walls,''  baking 
bread,*   gathering  olives,*   looking  after  the  oratory,  cleaning 


'  Dial.  iii.  37. 

»  lUd.  iii  29. 

'  ibkt.  m.  11. 

For  other  iuBtanoOB  ol  thieve 

It  miraaulousl;  caught, 

iMd.1.3;  U<.S3. 

•  iwi.  Hi.  14. 

>  JJmi.  i.  8,  l:  Hi.  11. 

'  md.  i.  4  ;  ii.  82. 

'  ibid.  ti.  11. 

•  l\nS..  i.  11. 

•  I6W.  t.  7. 
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the  lamps/  and  so  on.  In  one  case  only  do  we  find  an  instance 
of  monks  engaged  in  copying  manuscripts.*  Often  people  of 
high  position  withdrew  into  monasteries;  serfs  bound  to  the 
soil  were  not  received  until  their  landlord's  permission  was 
obtained.^  We  occasionally  meet  with  bad  communities,  like 
that  of  Yicovaro^;  but  most  of  the  monks  in  the  Dialogues 
are  estimable  men.  A  feature  of  the  monasteries  was  the 
garden,  always  carefully  tended;  many  possessed  their  own 
oliveyards  or  vineyards.  In  bad  years  the  brethren  were  some- 
times sent  out  into  the  neighbouring  oliveyards  to  gather  fruit, 
being  paid  for  their  trouble  with  a  little  of  the  oiL  But  this 
expedient  was  rarely  resorted  to,  as  it  was  thought  to  be  un- 
settling to  the  monks.^ 

The  power  of  the  abbat,  even  over  the  officials  of  the 
monastery,  was  absolute.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  one  abbat 
of  Fondi  who  lost  his  temper  with  his  prior,  and  fell  to  beating 
him,  first  with  his  fists,  and  afterwards,  since  a  rod  was  not 
handy,  with  a  footstooL  Though  the  prior  was  knocked  about 
until  he  was  black  and  blue,  he  made  no  remonstrance,  but 
when  the  abbat  had  finished,  went  quietly  to  bed.  The  next  day, 
when  his  bruises  were  noticed,  he  merely  said,  *'  Yesterday,  for 
my  sins,  I  came  in  contact  with  a  footstool,  and  got  the  injury 
you  see."  ® 

The  rule  of  poverty  was,  of  course,  strictly  observed,'  and 
excessive  abstinence  was  regarded  as  a  merit.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, monks  obtained  an  undeserved  reputation  for  austerities. 
In  the  monastery  of  the  Galatians  at  Iconium  there  dwelt  one 
who  was  renowned  for  fasting.  When  he  was  dying,  the  brethren 
assembled  round  his  bed,  expecting  to  hear  something  edifying 
from  so  good  a  man.  But  to  their  astonishment  he  said, 
"  While  you  thought  I  was  fasting  with  you,  I  was  really  eating 
in  secret,  and  so  now  I  am  given  up  to  be  devoured  by  a  dragon."  ® 
To  eat  on  the  OTeaAJCftste  wagJiehLto  beji  Dini^(;g;^t?ood  men, 
moreover,  were  Sai^^cte^^  look  pale  and  asceti( 
droll  anecdote  of  Cassius  Pisbop  of  Namir-^wKo  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  Ife  high-coloured  in  face.    When  Totila  saw  him  he 

»  Dial.  I.  7.  •  IM.  I.  4.  »  Ibid.  1. 1. 

*  IM.  ii.  8.  •  Ibid.  I.  7. 

*  Ibid.  i.  2.    For  another  bad  abbat,  see  ibid.  i.  7. 
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at  once  concluded  that  he  was  a  drunkard,  and  despised  him 
accordingly.  It  needed  a  miracle  to  vindicate  the  poor  bishop's 
reputation.' 

Some  of  these  monks  were  brave  men.  An  abbat  of  Sora, 
being  warned  by  fugitives  that  the  Lombards  were  coming,  at 
once  distributed  among  them  everytliing  the  monastery  con- 
tained, even  to  the  contents  of  the  garden.  When  the  bar- 
barians arrived  and  demanded  treasure,  he  was  able  to  say 
with  truth  that  he  had  absolutely  nothing  to  give  them.  The 
courageous  abbot  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  life.  He  was 
taken  to  a  wooded  hill  and  cut  down  with  a  sword.  WJien 
the  body  fell,  it  was  said  "  the  mountain  and  wood  were  shaken, 
as  though  the  earth  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  his  holiness."  ^ 

We  have  a  delightful  sketch  of  Equitius,  the  preaching 
abbat  of  Valeria.  He  had  such  a  zeal  for  saving  souls  that  he 
would  travel  up  and  down  the  country,  visiting  towns,  villages, 
churches,  and  private  houses,  and  trying  by  all  means  "  to  stir 
men's  hearts  to  the  love  of  the  heavenly  country."  This  ardent 
missionary  presented  a  quaint  and  uncouth  figure.  His  dress 
was  so  coarse  and  shabby,  that  many  who  did  not  know  him 
disdained  even  to  reply  to  his  salutation.  Ho  rode  upon  the 
worst  beast  that  could  be  found,  with  a  halter  for  bridle,  and 
for  saddle  a  sheep's  skin ;  on  right  and  left  hung  leathei"  bags 
stuffed  with  parchments  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Everywhere 
he  went  "  he  opened  the  fountain  of  Scripture  and  watered 
men's  souls  with  his  sermons."  But  this  queer  evangelist  had 
never  received  a  licence  to  preach,  and  his  growing  fame  filled 
the  Roman  clergy  with  jealousy.  They  went,  therefore,  to  the 
Pope,  and  persuaded  him  to  summon  Equitius  to  Eome  to  give 
an  account  of  his  doctrine.  So  a  certain  Julian,  who  was 
afterwards  made  bishop  of  Sabinum,  was  despatched  post-haste 
to  bring  Equitius  with  all  honour  to  Rome.  When  this  man 
arrived  at  the  monastery,  he  found  some  "  antiquarii "  writing, 
who  told  him  that  the  abbat  was  in  the  fields  making  hay. 
Julian,  therefore,  sent  his  servant — an  intractable  and  bad- 
tempered  fellow — to  give  notice  of  his  arrival.  He  found  a 
namber  of  monks  hard  at  work  haymaking  in  the  meadow,  and 
he  asked  one  of  them  disdainfully  to  point  out  the  abbat.  But 
so  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  Equitins  his  bad  spirit  was  subdued. 
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and,  trembling  gready,  he  bowed  himself  before  him  and 
embraced  his  knees,  telling  him  that  his  master  desired  to 
speak  with  him.  Equitius  ordered  him  to  carry  up  some  of  the 
hay  for  the  horses,  and,  said  he, "  I  will  straightway  come  when 
I  have  despatched  the  little  work  that  remains."  Meanwhile 
Julian  was  chafing  at  the  delay,  and  when  he  saw  his  servant 
returning  alone  laden  with  hay,  he  cried  out  angrily,  ''Man, 
what  does  this  mean  ?  I  sent  you  to  bring  the  abbat,  and  not 
to  fetch  provender  for  my  horse."  "  Sir,"  replied  the  servant, 
"  he  will  come  to  you  by-and-by."  Presently  Equitius  appeared 
in  hob-nail  shoes  and  mean  apparel,  carrying  his  scythe  over 
his  shoulder.  The  pompous  Eoman  cleric  despised  him  and 
prepared  to  greet  him  rudely ;  but  even  he,  as  the  abbat  drew 
nearer,  experienced  the  compeUing  influence  of  his  holy 
personality,  and,  stammering  out  his  message,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  begged  the  good  man's  prayers.^ 

Besides  the  congregations  of  monks  and  nuns  who  lived  a 
common  life  in  monasteries,  we  read  of  "  religious,"  both  male 
and  female,  who  lived  separately,  under  a  monastic  rule  and 
wearing  the  monastic  dress,  but  either  in  their  own  houses  or 
in  some  private  celL  Thus  in  Spoleto  a  nobleman's  daughter 
insisted  on  adopting  the  religious  life,  for  which  cause  she  was 
disinherited  by  her  father,  who  cut  her  off  with  half  of  one 
small  estate.  Many  noble  girls  joined  her,  however,  and 
dedicated  themselves  to  virginity.*  Gregory's  own  three  aunts 
lived  a  monastic  life  in  their  own  house  in  Bome^;  three 
other  women  resided  in  a  house  near  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Major*;  Gregory's  mother  had  a  cell  near  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Paul.'^  Male  hermits  generally  took  up  their  residence  in 
caves  and  solitary  places,  from  which  they  rarely  issued,  save 
sometimes  to  go  and  worship  at  St.  Peter's  tomb  in  Bome.^ 
Some  of  these  men  bore  themselves  in  a  very  eccentric  fashion. 
One  in  Campania,  named  Martin,  fastened  himself  to  the  wall 
of  his  cell  with  an  iron  chain,  so  that  he  could  never  move 
further  than  the  length  of  the  chain.  When  great  St.  Benedict 
heard  of  this  he  sent  him  a  message :  "  K  you  are  a  servant 
of  Gk)d,  let  not  a  chain  of  iron  hold  you,  but  the  chain  of 

>  DiaL  i.  4.  •  md.  iU.  21. 

>  Ihid.  iv.  16;  Horn,  in  i^.  88.  '  Ibid.  iv.  15. 
*  Job.  Diao.  Vila  i.  9.  '  Ibid.  iii.  17. 
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Chriat."  Then  Martin  took  off  the  chain,  but  he  walked  no 
further  than  he  had  been  acouatomed  to  when  bound.'  Many 
reclusea  had  tame  pets  for  company.  Florentiua  of  Norcia  kept 
a  bear — he  used  to  call  him  "  Brother  Bear " — who  daily  led 
out  the  hermit's  sheep  to  pasture,  and  brought  them  back  at 
the  hour  his  master  named.  One  day,  some  monks  who  were 
jealous  of  the  hermit's  reputation,  killed  the  bear ;  whereupon 
Florentius  cursed  them,  saying,  "  I  hope  in  Almighty  God  that 
they  may,  in  this  life  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  receive  the 
reward  of  their  malice,  who  have  thus  killed  my  bear  that  did 
them  no  harm."  The  four  guilty  monks  were  stricken  with 
a  horrible  disease  and  died ;  and  the  repentant  Florontius  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  bewailed  himself  as  their  murderer.* 

A  very  strange  figure  is  that  of  Isaac  the  Syiian.  One  day 
he  suddenly  appeared  in  Spoleto,  entered  the  church,  and  asked 
leave  of  the  sacristans  to  remain  as  long  as  he  wished,  without 
being  turned  out  at  closing  time.  He  then  commenced  to  pray, 
and  continued  thus  all  that  day  and  all  that  night,  and  a  second 
day  and  a  second  night,  and  a  third  day  also.  Then  one  of 
the  sacristans,  "  filled  with  the  spirit  of  pride,"  began  to  abuse 
him,  calling  him  a  hypocrite  and  impostor  for  showing  himself 
in  prayer  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  and  at  last  even  struck 
him.  At  once  the  man  was  seized  with  a  devil,  who  threw  liim 
down  and  forced  him  to  cry  out,  "  Isaac  doth  cast  me  forth." 
The  saint,  whose  name  was  thus  diaclosod,  expelled  the  spirit. 
Immediately  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  Men  and 
women,  nobles  and  peasants,  rushed  pell-mell  to  the  church, 
trying  to  induce  the  holy  man  to  come  to  their  houses.  Some 
offered  him  lands  to  build  a  monastery  on,  others  offered  money, 
others  anything  that  they  had.  But  Isaac  refused  them  all,  and, 
retiring  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  he  built  a  hermit^e, 
Many  others  soon  joined  him  and  put  themselves  under  hia 
direction.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  Isaac  refused  to  accept 
gifts.  "  A  monk  who  seeks  for  possessions,"  he  was  wont  to 
say, "  is  not  a  monk."  Gregory  adds  quaintly  :  "  Although  he 
was  incomparably  adorned  with  the  virtue  of  abstinence,  the 
contempt  of  worldly  wealth,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  perse- 
verance in  prayer,  yet  he  had  one  reprehensible  trait,  namely, 
that  sometimes  ho  would  so  exceed  in  mirth,  that  unless  men 
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had  known  him  to  be  full  of  virtue,  they  would  never  have 
beUeved  it."  i 

This  instance  of  popular  enthusiasm  for  a  holy  man  is  by  no 
means  unique.  A  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  any  one 
who  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  The  rich  sent  him 
presents  and  asked  his  prayers^;  the  poor  were  eager  to  do 
him  little  services."  Laymen,  and  even  clerics,  would  travel 
long  distances  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  him.^  A  humorous 
story  is  told  of  a  saint  named  Gonstantius,  who  lived  near  Ancona, 
and  served  as  sacristan  in  St.  Stephen's  Church.  So  great  was 
the  reputation  of  this  holy  man  that  people  came  from  all  parts 
of  Italy  to  visit  him.  Among  the  rest  came  one  day  a  simple 
countryman  from  a  distant  place.  Arriving  at  St  Stephen's,  he 
found  a  little  tiny  man  of  very  insignificant  appearance  perched 
on  some  wooden  steps  and  tending  the  church  lamps.  The 
bystanders  assured  the  countryman  that  this  was  the  great 
Constantius  himself.  But  the  foolish  fellow  could  not  for  lon^^ 
believe  that  so  celebrated  a  saint  could  look  so  insignificant 
When  at  last  he  was  convinced,  he  burst  out  laughing  and  cried, 
''  I  believed  that  he  was  a  great  big  man,  but  that  little  creature 
has  nothing  of  a  man  about  him."  Constantius,  hearing  his 
words,  jumped  down  the  steps  and  warmly  embraced  the  boor. 
"  You  are  the  only  man,"  said  he,  "  who  has  his  eyes  open,  and 
sees  me  as  I  am."  * 

The  country-folk  had  a  thorough  belief  in  miraculous  powers 
of  such  saintly  personages.  Sick  persons,  demoniacs,  even  ailing 
animals,*  were  brought  to  them  to  be  cured.  On  one  occasion 
a  holy  prior  met  a  funeral.  A  mother  was  going  to  bury  her 
son ;  but  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  "  servant  of  God  " 
she  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  saying,  "  You  shaU  not  leave 
me  unless  you  raise  up  my  son."  "^  Another  time  two  sisters 
came  running  to  a  bishop  on  Easter  Eve,  entreating  him 
to  come  and  restore  their  dead  brother  to  life.^  These  greater 
miracles  the  saints  are  represented  as  performing  with  un- 
willingness on  account  of  their  humility:  when  humility  was 
not  preserved,  there  was  a  danger  that  the  miracle  would  be 
undone.    Thus  Abbat  Eleutherius  of  Spoleto  was  put  to  sleep 

>  Dial.  lU.  14.  •  Ibid,  ii.  18 ;  iii.  14,  26.        »  Ibid,  iii.  IC. 
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with  a  ilemonioc  boy  and  healed  him.  But  becauBe  the  nbbat 
boasted  ol'  his  feat,  the  boy  was  again  atHicted,  and  could  only  be 
healed  by  the  united  prayers  of  Eleutherius  and  the  brethren.' 

It  waa  generally  aupimsed  that  a  saint  continued  to  exhibit 
miraculoua  powers  after  death.  St.  Equitius  of  Valeria,  after 
his  decease,  was  thought  to  have  defended  his  monks  from  the 
violence  of  the  Lombards.^  Bishop  Fortunatus  of  Todi,  says 
Gregory,  "continues"  to  work  miracles  at  his  tomb,  healing 
the  sick  and  insane  "  as  often  aa  they  ask  in  faith."  ^  A  dead 
preabjter  of  Valeria  prevented  the  escape  of  a  thief  who  had 
stolen  a  wether  belonging  to  his  Church.*  A  mad  woman  was 
healed  in  St.  Benedict's  cave.^  A  stocking  of  St.  Honoratus 
was  instrumental  in  restoring  a  dead  man  to  life.*  The  coat  of 
St,  Eutychiua  of  Norcia  was  carried  through  the  fields  in  time 
of  drought,  and  produced  rain.' 

It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  offend  a  holy  man  even  in  the 
most  trifling  matters.  Bishop  Boniface,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Proculus  the  Martyr,  went  after  mass  to  a  nobleman's  house  to 
dine.  Just  as  he  waa  about  to  say  grace,  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  strolling  player  with  an  ape,  who  appeared  at  the  door  and 
began  clashing  his  cymbals.  The  bishop,  in  great  irritation  at 
the  noise,  cried  out,  "  Ah,  ah  1  That  wretch  is  a  dead  man !  that 
wretch  is  a  dead  man !  Here  have  I  come  to  dinner,  and  I  have 
not  opened  my  lips  to  praise  God,  when  that  fellow  with  his 
ape  must  needs  come  and  clash  bis  cymbals."  Then  he  said 
to  the  servants,  "  Go  and  give  him  meat  and  diink  for  charity ; 
yet  know  that  he  is  a  dead  man."  The  bishop  tlien  said  grace 
and  ate  his  dinner,  and  the  player  too  was  entertained;  but 
when  the  latter  was  going  out  a  stone  fell  from  the  roof  of  the 
house  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  be  died  the  next  day, 
"  according  to  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God."  * 

The  clei^  of  the  period  lived  in  a  simple  fashion,  and  were 
often  extremely  poor.  One  bishop,  for  example,  derived  his 
whole  revenue  from  a  small  vineyard."  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  exercised  a  universal  charity — affording  relief,  not 
only  to  tlje  poor  of  theii-  own  dioceses,  but  to  all  passing 
travellers  that  demanded  it.^"      Often  they  were  men  spi'ung 
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from  the  people,  and  we  hear  of  a  stableman  and  a  fuller  being 
made  bishops.^  Occasionallj  thej  had  religions  women  living  in 
their  houses,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  great  scandaL^  There 
is  one  contrary  case  of  a  married  presbyter,  who  ''from  the 
time  of  his  ordination  loved  his  wife  {presbyUram  suam)  as  a 
sister,  but  was  on  his  guard  against  her  as  an  enemy,  and  never 
allowed  her  on  any  pretext  to  approach  him."  When  she 
came  to  visit  him  on  his  death-bed,  he  cried,  "Depart  from 
me,  woman.!  There  is  still  a  little  fire  left:  take  away  the 
straw ! "  ^  Many  clerics  showed  unseemly  eagerness  to  be  pro- 
moted to  bishoprics.  We  read  of  a  presbyter  who  hoarded  up 
money  to  secure  his  election^;  of  an  archdeacon  who  in  his 
impatience  tried  to  poison  the  bishop.'^  A  curious  tale  is  told 
of  a  priest  of  Interocrina,  who  was  engaged  in  pruning  his  vines 
when  he  was  sent  for  to  shrive  a  dying  penitent.  He  delayed 
in  order  to  finish  what  he  was  about,  and  meanwhile  the  man 
died.  So  great,  however,  was  the  presbyter's  grief  at  this  mis- 
chance, that  the  dead  man  was  restored  to  life  for  eight  days, 
that  he  might  confess  and  perform  suitable  penance.^ 

The  churches  were  cared  for  by  sacristans  (mansianarit),'' 
who  looked  after  the  cleaning,  saw  to  the  lamps,  kept  the 
worshippers  in  order,  and  opened  and  closed  the  buildings  at 
the  proper  times.  The  sacred  edifices  themselves  were  regarded 
with  awe  by  the  people,  who  were  afraid  to  enter  them  after 
committing  any  great  sin.^  Alms  were  distributed  in  the 
porches,®  and  beggars  had  their  stations  there  as  in  the  present 
day.^^  The  custom  of  burial  within  churches  had  begun,  and 
the  bishops  often  exacted  money  for  the  privilege."  Gregory 
says  that  to  be  buried  in  a  church  was  good  for  those  whose  sins 
were  not  great,  because  their  Mends,  seeing  their  tombs,  were 
reminded  to  pray  for  them ;  it  was  perilous,  however,  for  the 
bad,  who  were  only  pumshed  the  more  for  their  presumption." 
Martyrs  appeared  and  ordered  the  bodies  to  be  removed ;  foul 
spirits  came  and  dragged  them  out  by  the  feet;  shrieks  of 
agony  were  heard  proceeding  firom  the  tomb,  and  the  corpses 
mysteriously  disappeared." 
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The  principal  service  was,  of  course,  the  Mass.  Many 
stories  are  told  to  illustrate  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Oblation. 
Two  nuns  could  not  rest  quiet  in  their  tomb  until  it  was  offered 
on  their  behalf^;  the  body  of  a  young  monk  of  Monte  Caasino 
was  twice  cast  up  from  the  grave,  and  only  stayed  in  peace 
when  the  Host  was  laid  upon  the  breast^;  tiiirty  masses 
delivered  the  soul  of  Justus  from  purgatory  ^ ;  seven  masses 
freed  a  spirit  condemned  to  serve  bathers  in  some  sulphurous 
baths  * ;  a  prisoner  was  miraculously  released  from  his  chains 
on  the  days  on  which  his  wife  at  home  had  offered  for  him " ; 
a  sailor  was  saved  from  drowning  on  the  day  a  bishop  said 
mass  on  his  behalf";  Pope  Agapetus  healed  a  dumb  man  by 
placing  the  Host  in  his  month.''  Altar-breads  were  sometimes 
given  away  by  the  cleigy  as  a  special  favour.*  The  Viaticum 
was  always  brought  to  the  dying  when  possible.  The  altar 
was  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred,  and  a  little  dust  from  it 
is  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  restoring  a  dead  man 
to  life.* 

The  sign  of  the  cross  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Dialogues,  Loaves  and  cakes  were  marked  with  the  croBS,*" 
Men  signed  themselves  when  they  slept,*'  ate,"  or  drank."  A 
nun,  wandering  in  the  garden  of  her  convent,  plucked  and  ate  a 
lettuce  without  tirst  making  the  holy  sign,  and  in  consequence 
was  possessed  by  a  devU.  At  the  exorcism  which  followed,  the 
spirit  cried  out,  "  What  have  I  done  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  I 
was  sitting  upon  a  lettuce,  and  she  came  and  ate  me,"  "  The 
sign  of  the  cross  was  several  times  used  in  working  miracles," 
On  one  occasion  holy  wat«r  was  employed," 

The  belief  in  demoniacal  agency  was  universal.  In  speaking 
of  visions,  I  have  already  quoted  some  instances  of  this  belief; 
here  I  may  add  one  other.  A  devil  cast  out  of  a  man  by 
Fortonatus  of  Todi  took  the  form  of  a  stranger,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  Todi,  crying :  "  Oh,  the  holy  bishop 
Fortunatus  !  see  what  he  has  done  1  He  has  turned  a  stranger 
out  of  his  lodging.     I  seek  a  place  to  rest  in,  and  in  this  city  I 

'  Dial,  il.  23.  '  Ibid.  il.  24.  '  Ibid,  iv,  Sfi, 

•  Ibid.  iv.  00.  '  Ibid.  W.  6T.  •  Ibid.  iv.  67. 
'  Ibid,  lii,  3.                        '  Ibid.  W.  50 :  "  □hUtiODUin  ooroDH." 

•  Ibid.  iii.  17.  '•  Ibid.  i.  U.  "  Ibid.  m.  7. 

"  Ibid.  i.  i.  |»  Ibid.  a.  8 :  m.  6.  "  ibid.  i.  *. 

'•  Ibid.  i.  1, 10 ;  ii.  3 :  iii-  &.  Q'  "  U>id.  L  10. 
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can  find  none."  A  certain  man  who  was  sitting  by  his  fireside 
with  his  wife  and  little  son,  hearing  the  cry,  went  oat  and 
asked  the  stranger  in.  But  while  they  were  talking,  the  spirit 
suddenly  attacked  the  child,  and  flung  him  into  the  fire  before 
the  eyes  of  his  father.  "Then  the  wretched,  bereaved  man 
knew  whom  he  had  entertained  and  whom  the  bishop  had 
expelled  from  his  lodging."  ^ 

This  Fortunatus,  we  are  told,  "  had  a  most  singular  grace  in 
putting  spirits  to  flight,  so  that  sometimes  he  would  cast  out 
legions  of  devils  from  possessed  bodies."  The  following  instance 
is  peculiar.  A  certain  Tuscan  lady  who  had  violated  an 
ecclesiastical  rule  was  seized  in  church  by  an  evil  spirit.  The 
priest  attempted  to  cast  it  out  by  covering  the  lady  with  the 
altar-cloth ;  but  because  he  presumed  beyond  his  strength,  a 
devil  entered  into  him  also.  Then  the  lady  was  taken  by  her 
relatives  to  certain  wizards,  who  plunged  her  into  a  river, 
reciting  at  the  same  time  magical  incantations.  The  result  was 
that  though  the  first  demon  was  driven  out,  a  whole  legion 
entered  in ;  "  and  from  that  time  forward  the  woman  began  to 
be  agitated  with  as  many  emotions  and  to  shriek  out  with  as 
many  voices  as  there  were  devils  in  her  body."  At  last  she 
was  brought  to  Fortunatus,  who  prayed  over  her  for  many 
days  and  nights,  and  in  the  end,  with  much  difficulty,  effected 
a  cure.* 

In  the  Dialogues  we  read  of  some  curious  visions  of  heaven 
and  hell.^  The  vision  iof  the  soldier,  which  has  been  referred 
to  in  an  earlier  chapter,^  is  the  most  elaborate  and  remarkable. 
Volcanoes  were  regarded  as  entrances  into  hell,  and  Gregory 
says  the  mouths  of  the  craters  were  growing  wider,  to  accom- 
;  modate  the  increased  number  of  persons  that  pass  through  them 
as  the  world  draws  near  its  end.  A  dying  man  sent  a  message 
to  a  Mend,  who  was  also  dying,  to  say  that  the  ship  was  ready 
to  take  them  to  Sicily ;  and  this  was  interpreted  to  mean  that 
they  were  going  to  hell  through  the  volcanoes  in  that  island.^ 
Hell  itself  was  believed  to  be  a  furnace  of  material  fire.  The 
corpse  of  a  dyer  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Januarius  near  the 
Laurentian  Gate  in  Eome,  was  heard  shrieking  in  his  tomb,  "  I 
bum  I  I  bum ! "  ^     Flames  broke  out  of  the  grave  of  a  wicked 

»  Dial,  i.  10.  •  Ibid,  i.  10.  »  Ibid,  iv.  86,  37. 

«  Pages  213,  214.  '  Dial.  iv.  85 ;  cf.  iv.  80.  *  Ibid.  iv.  64. 
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curialis  of  Valeria,  cousuming  both  the  body  and  the  sepulchre.' 
A  dying  man  saw  in  a  vision  a  bad  presbyter  named  Tiburtins 
burning  on  a  funeral  pile.'  Of  purgatorial  punishment  we  get 
two  remarkable  instances,  where  the  spirits  of  dead  persona  were  j 
compelled  to  remain  in  sulphor  baths  and  to  serve  as  attendants 
on  the  living  bathers.^ 

I  will  close  this  account  of  the  IHalot/uea  with  two 
representative  anecdotes,  one  of  a  wizard  and  the  other  of  a 
haunted  house.  About  the  year  504  a  certain  Basilius  was 
accused  of  practising  magical  arts  in  Rome,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Taking  advantage,  however,  of  the  insanity  of  his 
gaoler,  he  escaped  and  fled  into  Valeria,  disguised  as  a  monk. 
Here  he  managed  to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  Bishop  of  San 
Vittorino,  who  recommended  him  to  the  famous  Abbat 
Equitius.  The  story  goes  that,  so  soon  as  Eqnitius  set  eyes  ou 
the  man,  he  recognized  him  to  be  "  a  devil,"  but  as  he  was 
unable  to  convince  the  bishop,  he  received  him  into  his 
monastery.  Shortly  afterwards  the  abbat  set  off  on  one  of  his 
preaching  tours,  and  Basilius  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
bewitch  a  beautiful  nun  iu  a  neighbouring  convent,  who  fell 
into  a  fever  and  kept  crying  out,  "  I  shall  die  at  once  unless 
Basilius  the  monk  come  to  me  and  heal  me  by  his  skill  in 
physic."  But  the  elder  monks  would  not  permit  Basilius  to 
approach  tlie  convent  without  the  permission  of  the  abbat. 
They  sent,  however,  a  massage  to  Equitius,  to  ask  what  they 
should  do.  So  soon  as  Equitius  heard  the  story  he  exclaimed, 
"  Did  not  I  say  that  Basilius  was  a  devil  and  no  monk  ?  Go 
and  drive  him  from  the  monastery."  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  nun  at  once  recovered.  After  his  expulsion, 
Basilius  was  wont  to  declare  that  he  had  often  by  his  magic 
suspended  the  abbat's  cell  in  the  air,  but  he  had  never  been  able 
to  harm  any  of  the  monks.  In  the  end  Basilius  was  arrested, 
and  "  in  an  outbreak  of  Christian  zeal "  was  burned  alive  in 
Kome,* 

The  second  story  is  singular.  When  Datiua  of  Milan  was 
on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  he 
broke  bis  journey  at  Corinth,  where  he  endeavoured  to  hire 
a  house   large  enough  for   himself  and  his   company.     After 

'  Dial.  iv.  83,  '  Ibid.  iv.  31 ;  of,  W,  36. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  40,  66.  '  Ibid.  I.  i. 
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seeking  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  he  at  length  discovered  a 
good-sized  mansion  which  seemed  to  suit  his  requirements.  He 
was  told  by  the  people  of  the  place,  however,  that  the  house  was 
haunted  by  the  devil,  and  had  remained  empty  in  consequence 
for  several  years.  But  Datius  said,  "We  ought  all  the  more 
to  lodge  in  this  house,  if  the  wicked  spirit  has  taken  possession 
of  it  and  driven  men  away."  The  place  was  accordingly 
prepared,  and  the  bishop  took  up  his  quarters.  When  evening 
came  he  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep ;  but  about  midnight  he 
was  aroused  by  a  hideous  din,  which  resembled  the  roaring  of 
lions,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  braying  of  asses,  the  hissing  of 
serpents,  the  grunting  of  hogs,  and  the  screandng  of  rats,  all 
combining  in  terrific  uproar.  Then  Datius  in  great  rage  got  up 
and  addressed  the  devil:  ''Thou  art  rightly  served,  wretch! 
Thou  art  he  who  said:  /  will  sit  in  the  sides  of  the  north; 
I  will  he  like  the  Most  High ;  and  now,  through  thy  pride,  see 
how  thou  art  made  like  hogs  and  rats.  Thou  unwortiiily  didst 
desire  to  imitate  God,  and  now  behold,  according  to  thy  deserts, 
thou  dost  imitate  brutes."  At  these  words  the  devil  was  so 
ashamed  that  he  took  himself  off  and  never  returned ;  and  the 
haimted  house  was  soon  afterwards  tsiken  by  some  good 
Christians,  who  never  suffered  any  further  inconvenienca^ 

Such  are  the  stories  vouched  for  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  the  keenest  intellect  of  the  age.    Let  me,  in  con- 
c]jL|iG^  once  morejiaULattention  to  the  strange  combination  of 
)B  andCiguptiSSfltoa-wlu 
It  is  cert^nly^tonishing 


of  sa)ds  made 

corp»^s--&nrtr^o^Ma  ^ndr-wBUL  -vAnd-yet 

of  ffie~TaparPaGimonies  and  the  author  of  the 
Dialogues  are  one  apd.iiie  same  person.  AnK^^^ITye  have, 
,p^:kafQ3>ihe^rat,gen^^  of ' 

Intellect  ~ ^    ~  "^ — 


>  Dial  iii.  4. 


CHAPTER  IV 

GREGORY  PATRIARCH   OF  THE  WEST.       HIS   RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  THE  SUBURBICARIAN  PROVINCES  AND  THE  ISLANDS 

Apart  from  the  primacy  of  honour  which  was  universally 
conceded  to  the  Eoman  Church,  the  patriarchal  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bome  was  anciently  recognized  as  extending  in 
strict  right  only  over  the  Churches  of  Central  and  Southern 
Italy  and  of  the  adjacent  islands.^  It  was,  in  fact,  conterminous 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicarius  Urbis,  which  was  exercised 
over  the  provinces  of  Picenum  Suburbicarium,  Campania, 
Tuscia,  Umbria,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Bruttii,  Lucania,  Valeria, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  lesser  islands.  Within  these 
bounds,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  was,  of  course,  undisputed ;  beyond  them  he 
possessed,  indeed  (in  virtue  mainly  of  Imperial  legislation), 
certain  powers,  visitatorial  in  their  character,  but  they  were 
somewhat  indefinite,  not  strictly  canonical,  and  by  no  means 
universally  recognized.  In  Italy  itself  the  Aemilian  and 
Plaminian  territories,  together  with  Picenum  Annonicarium, 
were  immediately  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Bavenna; 
Liguria,  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  the  Bhaetias,  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan ;  Venetia  and  Istria  to  the  Patriarch  of  Aqiuleia ;  and 
beyond  the  borders  of  Italy  the  Pope  had  never  hitherto 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  which  was  entirely  undisputed.  How 
Gregoiy  made  use  of  his  primacy  of  honour,  and  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Popes  by  Imperial  legislation  to  assert  a  claim 
to  supremacy  over  these  other  Churches,  will  be  explained  in 
the  following  chapter.  At  present  I  deal  simply  with  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Churches  within  the  ancient  canonical  limits  of  the 
patriarchate,  i.e.  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy  and  in  the  islands. 
*  Bright  Canons  of  the  First  Four  Qeneral  CounoUs  p.  22,  sg^q. 
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Within  this  area  the  only  metropolitan  Church  besides  the 
Koman  was  that  of  Cagliari  in  Sardipia.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
questioned  whether  the  Church  of  Syracuse  did  not  also  eigoy 
this  dignity.  But  the  evidence  of  Gregory's  letters  proves 
conclusively  that  such  was  not  the  case.^  The  bishops  of 
Sicily,  together  with  the  rest,  were  directly  subject  to  the 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne.  Tbus,  save  in 
respect  of  Sardinia,  the  area  of  the  Pope's  canonical  authority 
as  Metropolitan  and  as  Patriarch  was  the  same. 

On  the  mainland  a  great  portion  of  suburbicarian  territory 
was  at  this  time  in  possession  of  the  Lombards,  and  with  the 
Churches  in  these  j^ui»  Gregory  had  but  slight  connexion. 
From  many  of  the  cities  the  Catholic  clergy  had  fled,  either  to 
Sicily  or  to  other  districts  which  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialists ;  and  the  Arian  clergy  whom  the  Lombards 
elected  in  their  stead  Gregory  refused  to  recognize.^  In 
some  places,  indeed,  orthodox  bishops  still  remained  at  their 
posts.  But  even  with  these  the  Pope  had  little  intercourse.  The 
hostilities  between  Bomans  and  Lombards  made  communication 
extremely  difficult,  and  frequent  visits  and  appeals  to  Rome  from 
the  clergy  isolated  in  Lombard  territory  were,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  Gregory,  however,  seems  to  have  entertained  hopes 
^t  by  the  agency  of  the  Catholic  clergy  the  Arian  conquerors 
might  eventually  be  converted  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Thus  a 
few  months  after  his  consecration — in  January  591 — ^he  issued 
to  aU  the  bishops  throughout  Italy  a  vigorous  address,  intended 
to  stimulate  their  efforts  in  this  direction:  "As  the  impious 
Authari  last  Easter  forbade  Lombard  children  to  be  baptized 
into  the  Catholic  Faith — ^for  which  crime  God  Almighty  slew 
him,  that  he  should  never  see  another  Easter  ^ — it  is  meet  that 
your  Fraternity  should  admonish  all  the  Lombards  in  your 
dioceses  that,  in  view  of  the  pestilence  that  is  threatening  every 
place,  they  should  reconcile  the  children  baptized  in  the  Arian 

^  Greg.  Epp,  i.  1,  68;  xi.  81;  of.  inscription  of  viii.  10.  Gregory  orders 
Sicilian  bishops  to  assemble  in  synod  at  Borne,  and  to  come  to  Rome  to  be 
consecrated*  He  permits  the  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  when  appointed  Apostolic 
Vicar,  to  decide  only  the  lesser  causes.  These  facts  prove  that  there  can  have 
been  no  metropolitan  in  the  island. 

'  Epp,  xi.  6. 

'  Paul.  Diac.  H,  L.  iii.  85:  **  Bex  Authari  apud  Ticinum  nonas  Septembris 
veneno,  ut  tradunt,  aooepto  moritur." 
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heresy  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  so  appease  the  wrath  of  God. 
Admonish  all  you  can ;  impel  them  to  the  right  faith  with  all 
your  powers  of  persuaeion  ;  preach  to  them  constantly  the  Word 
of  eternal  life,  that  when  you  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  severe 
Judge,  you  may  be  able  to  show  souls  that  have  been  won  by 
your  pastoral  solicitude."  '  Similarly,  a  few  months  later,  when 
the  plague  was  raging  in  the  little  Umbrian  town  of  Narni,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Nar — which,  in  spite  of  its  inaccessible 
situation  on  its  lofty  hill,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lombards — Gregory  wrote  to  the  bishop  to  urge  him  to  exhort 
the  heretics  of  his  flock  to  adopt  the  orthodox  faith.*  But  if 
the  Catholic  clergy  responded  to  the  Pope's  appeal,  we  have  no 
information  as  to  the  measure  of  success  that  crowned  their 
efforts.  From  the  fact  that  Gregory  never  again  alluded  to  the 
matter,  we  may,  perhaps,  conjecture  that  it  was  smaU, 

In  some  respects  the  desolation  caused  by  the  Lombards 
occasioned  Gregory  much  anxious  thought  and  labour,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  take  measures  in  the  interest  of  the 
devastated  Churches,  The  efiects  of  a  Lombard  onslaught  were 
disafltroiis.  In  the  17th  of  his  ffomilies  on  the  Gospels 
Gregory  utters  a  lament  over  cities  laid  waste,  fortified  places 
overthrown,  churches  and  monasteries  reduced  to  ruins,  and 
populous  centres  turned  into  dreary  solitudes.^  The  capture  of 
a  town  usually  meant  a  complete  or  partial  depopulation,  and 
the  death  or  the  dispersion  of  the  resident  clergy.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  the  desolation  was  not  absolute,  A  remnant  of 
the  inhabitants  remained  or  returned  after  the  pillage,  and  there 
was  some  hope  that  the  place  would  again  revive  and  be  able  to 
support  a  bishop  of  its  own.  Under  such  circumstances  Gregory 
usuallj  commissioned  some  neighbouring  bishop  to  repair  to  the 
desolated  Church,  and  ordain  there  a  certain  number  of  clerics 
to  perform  the  necessary  offices.  Thus,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
pontificate,  he  sent  the  following  mandate  to  Balhinus,  bishop 
of  Kosella,  in  respect  of  the  old  Tuscan  town  of  Fopulonia  * : 
"  We  have  learnt  that  the  Church  of  Fopulonia  is  so 
entirely  destitute  of  clergy,  that  penance  cannot  be  given  to 
the  dying  or  baptism  to  infants.     We  therefore  charge  your 


'  E^.  i.  IT. 


'  Ibid.  U.  i. 
1,38;  Kpp.iii.i 
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Fraternity^  by  the  authority  of  these  letters,  to  visit  the  afore- 
said Church,  and  to  ordain  in  the  city  one  cardinal-presbyter  ^ 
and  two  deacons,  and  in  the  parishes  attached  to  the  aforesaid 
Church  three  presbyters ;  selecting  such  men  as  you  may  con- 
sider most  fitted  for  the  office  by  their  venerable  life  and  serious 
character,  and  against  whose  appointment  there  exists  no 
canonical  impediment.  Thus  let  provision  be  made  with  all  due 
caution  for  the  interests  of  the  Holy  Church."  A  similar  com- 
mission was  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Sipontum,  in  Apulia,  in  favour 
of  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Canosa.'  The  Church  of  Temi, 
where  a  few  clergy  and  people  remained — not  enough,  however, 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  elect  a  bishop — ^was  administered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Nami,  whose  episcopal  residence  was  only  six 
imles  distant.^  The  Bishop  of  Agropoli  was  entrusted  with  the 
cure  of  the  three  devastated  cities  of  Yelia,  Buxentum,  and 
Blanda,  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  which  were  destitute  alike  of 
bishops  and  of  priests.^  The  surviving  Bishop  of  ruined  lissus 
was  transferred  to  Squillace,  on  the  condition  of  his  returning 
to  his  former  diocese  if  at  any  future  time  it  should  be  re- 
covered from  the  enemy .'^  And  the  Bishop  of  Taurianum 
(Seminara)  in  Bruttii  was  transferred  to  lipari,  with  orders  to 
revisit  his  old  diocese  from  time  to  time.^ 

In  the  cases  above  mentioned,  the  Churches,  though  de- 
vastated, were  yet  not  ruined  beyond  all  hope  of  revival  But 
there  were  many  places  where  the  desolation  was  much  more 
complete,  where  neither  clergy  nor  people  were  left  any  longer, 
and  where  there  was  no  chance  of  any  future  restoration.  In 
such  instances  Gregory  was  accustomed  to  unite  the  ruined 

*  Oardinalis  =  **  permanently  attached  *'  =  "  proprios."  Of.  Epp.  i.  81 ;  ix. 
71 ;  3dii.  82.  So  Gregory  speaks  of  "  cardinaliB  saoerdos  "  or  <*  pontif  ex  "  (ibid, 
i.  77,  79;  ii.  12,  87;  ill.  18;  ),  as  well  as  of  "proprius  saoerdos"  or  "pontifez*' 
{ihid,  i.  76 ;  ii.  48 ;  iii.  20),  the  expressions  helng  used  as  interchangeable.  In 
Epp,  iii.  24,  we  get  both  terms,  *'  cardinalem  et  proprium  sacerdotem."  Ot 
also  the  words  "  incardinare,"  "  incardinatio"  (ibid.  1.  81 ;  ii.  87 ;  iii.  18).  Job. 
Diac.  Vita  iii.  11,  says:  "  Oardinales  violenter  in  parochiis  ordinatos forensibas, 
in  pristinum  oardinem  Gregorius  revooabat."  "  The  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon 
made  *  cardinal '  of  a  Ohorch  in  this  sense  was  attached  to  it  permanently,  in 
contradistinction  to  bishops  administering  the  a£Eairs  of  a  diocese  during  a 
vacancy,  and  priests  or  deacons  holding  subordinate  or  temporary  posts  in  a 
parish  church"  (Smith  Diet.  Ant,  i.  p.  291). 

•  Epp,  i.  61.  »  Ibid.  ix.  60.  *  Ibid.  ii.  42. 
»  md.  ii.  87.                       •  Ibid.  U.  19. 
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district  with  a  neighbouring  diocese.  Thus,  in  October  590, 
he  joined  to  the  diocese  of  Formiae  (Mela)  in  Latium,  the 
devastated  aec  of  Minturnae,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Liris, 
nine  miles  off.  Both  these  cities  were  situated  within  a 
short  distance  of  Gaeta,  whither  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  has 
been  since  transferred.  The  document  authorizing  the  unifica- 
tion was  addressed  to  Bacauda  bishop  of  Formiae.  and  runs  as 
follows ' :  "  The  necessities  of  the  times  and  the  diminution  of 
the  population  require  us  to  make  such  Birangemeuta  for  the 
desolate  Churches  as  may  be  prudent  and  beneficial.  Whereas, 
then,  we  have  learnt  that  the  Church  of  Minturnae  is  utterly 
desolate,  and  destitute  both  of  clergy  and  people,  and  whereas 
we  consider  that  your  petition  for  its  union  with  the  Church  of 
Formiae,  in  which  rests  the  body  of  St.  Erasmus  the  Martyr,  and 
over  which  your  Fraternity  presides,  is  dictated  by  right  feeling 
and  is  thoroughly  just ;  therefore  we  have  thought  it  necessary, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  desolation  of  that  place  and  the 
poverty  of  your  Church,  that  the  revenues  of  the  aforesaid 
Church  of  Minturnae,  with  all  that  has  belonged  to  it  or  that 
may  belong  to  it  in  any  way  by  any  right  or  privilege,  ancient 
or  modem,  should  be  transfeixed  to  the  right  and  power  of  your 
Church  by  the  authority  of  this  onr  injunction-  You  shall, 
therefore,  from  the  present  time  look  upon  the  Church  of 
Minturnae  as  your  own  Church,  and  attend  to  it  as  well  as  you 
can,  so  that  the  property  which  hitherto,  perhaps,  has  been 
entirely  neglected,  may  henceforth  be  profitable  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  clergy  of  your  own  Church."  Many  similar  arrangements 
were  made.  In  592  Cumae  was  joined  to  Misenum';  Tres- 
Tabemae  to  Velletri,  five  miles  off*;  Fondi  to  Terracina,  both 
being  cities  of  Latium,  about  ten  miles  apart.'  In  593  Cures 
Sabinae  (Correze)  was  united  to  Nomentum  (Montana)  ^ ;  and 
in  595  Carina  was  amalgamated  with  Keggio.*  The  arrange- 
ment made  for  the  bishopric  of  Velletri  indicates  tliat  the  people 
were  beginning  to  move  from  the  plains  into  the  hills  for  pro- 
tection against  the  enemy.  The  character  of  the  times,  Gregory 
writes,  makes  it  expedient  to  transfer  episcopal  sees  from  the 

■  Epg.  1.  8.  This  letter  differs  from  the  oaual  foncula,  "  da  odumuidis 
eocleBue"  (Lift.  jWum.  ed.  Bositoe,  No.  ii,),  wliich  U  lound  in  Greg.  Epg.  U. 
is ;  Ui.  20 ;  and  (aligbtly  altered)  vi.  9. 


•  IMi.  tli.  90. 


•  md.  ii.  J8. 
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cities  in  which  they  were  formerly  established  to  other  places 
in  the  same  diocese  which  might  be  safer,  so  that  the  people 
might  be  less  exposed  to  danger  from  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 
He  therefore  permitted  the  Bishop  of  Yelletri  to  transfer  his 
residence  from  Yelletri  to  a  place  called  Arenata,  which  is 
probably  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  Eocca  Massima, 
and  there  to  set  up  his  episcopal  chair  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew.^ 

The  districts  in  Italy  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Imperialists  were  divided  up  into  a  vast  number  of  little 
dioceses,  many  of  them  only  a  few  miles  in  extent.  Every 
town  of  any  size,  and  many  towns  which  were  little  better  than 
villages,  possessed  a  bishop.  The  most  considerable  see  was 
that  of  Naples,  and  among  the  more  important  of  the  rest  at 
this  time  were  Perugia,  Orvieto,  Terracina,  Agropoli,  B^gio, 
Squillace,  Taranto,  Gallipoli,  and  Otranto.  In  the  affairs  of  the 
diocese  of  Naples  Gregory  took  the  warmest  interest,  and  the 
prominent  part  he  played  in  the  Neapolitan  elections  will  be 
alluded  to  immediately.  Of  the  other  sees  we  know  little. 
The  disturbances  incident  on  the  Lombard  invasion  had  thrown 
out  of  gear  the  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  government.  Ck)m- 
mtmication  between  Home  and  outlying  dioceses  was  frequently 
interrupted,  and  many  bishops  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
close  relations  with  their  metropolitan.'  Gregory  did  what  he 
could  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  bishops  under  his  jurisdiction, 
but  the  number  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Italian  prelates  and 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  their  dioceses  is  curiously  small. 

While  on  the  mainland  the  Lombard  invasion  had  thrown 
everything  into  confusion,  in  the  islands  the  Church  system  was 
maintained  as  before.  Of  these  islands,  as  has  been  already 
said,  the  most  important  by  far  was  the  corn-growing,  fruit- 
bearing  island  of  Sicily,  which  for  centuries  had  been  most 
intimately  connected  with  Home,  and  the  Churches  of  which 
were  bound  by  special  ties  to  the  Eoman  See.  Here  were  some 
thirteen  dioceses,  considerably  larger  than  the  majority  of  those 
in  Italy.  The  principal  one  was  that  of  Syracuse,  a  place  which, 
though  sadly  declined  from  its  former  greatness,  was  never- 
theless still  important  as  the  residence  of  the  Praetor,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Hector  of  the  Sicilian 

>  £l^.  ii.  17.  '  IM,  ii.  28. 
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I'atrimouy.  Of  the  other  biahoprica  the  most  notable  were 
those  of  Catania,  Taormina,  Messina,  Faleimo  (also  at  times  the 
head-quarters  of  an  agent  of  the  Patrimoay),  Girgenti,  and 
Camerana.  AH  these  Sicilian  Churches  were  in  close  touch 
with  Some.  Gregory  watched  over  their  welfare  with  constant 
solicitude,  and  through  his  agents  kept  himself  accurately  in- 
formed of  all  their  alfaJrs.  The  quantity  of  letters  relating 
to  them  is  evidence  of  the  minuteness  of  his  knowledge  and  of 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  diocesan  matters. 

The  very  first  lett«r  which  Gregory  wrote  after  his  election 
to  the  pontificate  was  directed  to  the  bishops  of  Sicily.  As 
there  was  no  metropolitan  in  the  island,  Gregory  thought  good 
to  commit  to  a  Vicar '  the  general  supervision  of  the  Sicilian 
Church,  Curiously  enough,  instead  of  conferring  this  Iionour 
on  one  of  the  bishops,  Gregory,  in  the  first  instance,  gave  the 
vicariate  to  the  subdeacon  Peter,  the  rector  of  the  Papal 
estates.  The  appointment  was  notified  to  the  bishops  in  a 
letter  which  runs  as  follows :  "  We  have  thought  it  necessary,  in 
accordance  with  the  judgment  of  our  predecessors,  to  commit 
all  your  affairs  to  one  and  the  same  man,  that  where  we 
cannot  be  oiirselves  in  person  we  may  be  represented  by  one 
who  has  received  our  instructions.  Wherefore,  by  God'a  help, 
we  have  appointed  Peter,  a  subdeacon  of  our  Church,  to  be  our 
Vicar  in  the  province  of  Sicily,  Nor  can  we  doubt  what  the 
character  of  his  actions  will  be,  seeing  that,  by  God'a  grace,  we 
have  committed  to  him  the  whole  Patrimony  of  our  Church  (in 
Sicily).  Further,  we  have  thought  it  right  that  your  Fraternity 
should  with  due  honour  meet  together  once  a  year,  either  at 
Syracuse  or  at  Catania,  so  that  all  that  concerns  the  interest 
of  your  Churches,  the  relieving  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  the 
admonition  of  all  men,  and  the  correction  of  offenders,  may  be 
duly  settled  by  you  in  conjunction  with  the  aforesaid  Peter,  our 

'  It  was  at  this  timo  tho  custom  of  the  Popes  to  appoint  Vicars  tn  tho 
extra- Italian  proviucea — uiiiiall;  motropolltana,  BometimeB  simple  bishops, 
and  oocaaionoUy,  as  here,  eccleaioatics  of  oven  lower  rank.  Damaaua,  Sirioius, 
And  Loo  all  made  the  Bishop  of  Tbessalonioa  tbeir  Vioar  in  Eastern  lUjtiouin. 
VigiliUB  conferred  the  vicariate  on  the  Metropolitan  of  Justiniona  Prima; 
Gregory  conferred  the  dignity  on  the  biahopa  of  Jnatiniana  Prima  (v.  10, 16), 
Aries  (v.  5S),  Sycaouse  (ii.  8),  and  possibly  Seville  (be.  ^37 ;  eee  p.  413).  In 
AMoa  GolnmbuB  seems  to  have  aatod  as  a  kind  of  informal  Vicar.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  subdeacon  Peter  waa  unuftvial,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  beeu 
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subdeacon.  Let  all  hatred  which  fosters  wickedness  be  far 
from  your  counciL  Let  all  envy  and  execrable  discord  die 
away  amongst  you.  Let  your  charity  and  God-pleasing  peace 
prove  that  you  are  God's  bishops.  Let  all  things  be  done  with 
propriety  and  quietness,  that  you  may  have  the  right  to  be 
called  a  council  of  bishops."  ^ 

I  may  here  remark  that  Gregory  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  utility  of  local  synods,  for  the  safeguarding  of  true  doctrine, 
the  composition  of  quarrels,  and  the  correction  of  manners. 
The  Council  of  Nicaea  had  directed  that  such  synods  should  be 
held  twice  in  the  year — ^before  Lent  and  in  the  autumn  ^ — and 
this  wise  provision  was  renewed  by  several  other  Ootincils.' 
Nevertheless,  the  bishops  of  the  sixth  century  seem  to  have  been 
strongly  averse  to  holding  these  meetiags,  and  Gregory  found  it 
necessary  to  remind  those  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  particu- 
larly of  Gaul,  of  their  obligation  in  this  matter.  It  may  cause 
surprise  that  in  the  letter  just  quoted  Gregory  orders  the  Sicilian 
bishops  to  meet  only  once  in  the  year,  whereas  he  directs  the 
metropolittui  of  Sardinia  to  summon  a  council  twice  annually,^ 
according  to  the  strict  provision  of  the  canons.  But  the  case  of 
the  Sicilian  bishops  was  peculiar.  For  being  directly  subject 
to  the  Pope,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  Some  at 
stated  periods,  to  discuss  their  affairs  in  his  presence,  and 
to  get  his  advice.  Originally  the  bishops  gathered  in  Borne 
every  year  at  the  time  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Pope's  conse- 
cration ;  since  the  days  of  Leo,  however,  they  came  each  only 
once  in  three  years.  Gregory  now  mtuie  two  more  changes. 
First,  he  ordered  that  the  bishops  should  meet,  not  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  own  consecration — a  mark  of  honour  which 
seemed  to  him  "foolish  and  superfluous" — but  on  June  29, 
the  festival  of  the  Apostle.*  And  secondly,  he  directed  that, 
whereas  the  triennial  journey  had  been  attended  with  difficulty 

*  Epjp,  i.  1.         •  Canon  6.  »  Of.  Chaloedon,  c.  19.  *  Epp.  iv.  9. 

'  Epp,  i.  89a.  June  29  was,  of  course,  a  favourite  date  for  bishops  to 
visit  Borne.  Cf.  Greg.  Bom,  in  Em,  87.  §  9:  "Gassio  Namiensi  episcopo 
oonsuetudo  fuerat  annis  singnllfl  natalitio  apostolorum  die  Bomam  venire.** 
It  was  believed  that  to  keep  the  festival  of  a  saint  gave  a  man  a  speoial  olaim 
to  the  saint's  protection  and  regard.  Thus  Greg.  Tur.  JET.  F,  ii.  14  says  that 
the  three  great  festivals  of  St.  Martin  were  the  dedication  of  his  church,  the 
translation  of  his  body,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  consecration :  *<  Quod  d 
fideliter  oelebraveris,  et  in  praesenti  saeculo  et  in  future  patrooinia  beati 
antistitis  promereberis.*' 
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— the  civil  authorities  ou  the  island  being  opposed  to  it,  and  on 
one  occasion  at  least,  in  591,  actually  preventing  the  delegates 
setting  out  ^ — the  bishops  should  in  future  assemble  in  Rome 
once  in  five  years,  instead  of  once  in  three,  and  that  they 
should  take  care  not  to  arouse  the  Praetor's  suspicions.  Gregory 
further  enjoined  that  the  bishops  of  Lipari  and  Reggio  should 
attend  the  quinquennial  synod.' 

The  most  prominent  of  the  Sicilian  bishops  during  Gregory's 
pontificate  was  Maximianus,  formerly  Abbat  of  St.  Andrew's  in 
Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  Gregory's  friends.'  He 
was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Syracuse  in  591,  and  he 
retained  it  till  his  death  in  594.  Soon  after  his  appointment 
Gregory  made  him  his  Vicar  in  Sicily,  witli  power  to  determine 
all  smaller  and  less  important  causes,  those  involving  any 
special  difficulty  being  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Pope 
himself.  In  conferring  this  honour  on  Maxinxianus,  Gregory 
was  careful  to  explain  that  the  vicariate  was  bestowed  upon 
him  personally  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  not  in  virtue  of  his 
official  position  as  bishop  of  Syracuse,  and  therefore  that  the 
Church  of  Syracuse  could  not  on  this  account  claim  any 
superiority  over  the  other  Chim^hea  of  Sicily.*  Tliis  last  pro- 
vision is  characteristic.  In  his  government  of  the  Churches  of 
hie  metropoUtanate,  Gregory  was  always  particularly  anxious 
to  keep  all  in  a  state  of  equal  subordination,  and  to  repress 
any  usurpation  of  rights  or  privileges  on  the  part  of  any 
individual  Church."  Thus,  to  quote  one  other  small  example, 
the  Pope  was  informed  in  598  that  the  deacons  of  Catania 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  "  campagi  "  at  religious  ceremonies. 
Now,  these  campagi  were  a  kind  of  slipper,  covering  only 
the  heel  and  toes,  and  they  were  worn  as  part  of  their  cere- 
xnonial  dress  by  the  higher  clergy  of  Home  and  Bavenna. 
As    a    special    privilege    the   use   of  the  campagi    had   been 


1  SicU;  alone  that  tho  officials  tried  to  hinder 


'  Epp.  \.  70,     It  was  not  i 
bisbopa  resorting  to  Rome  (sei 

'  Ibid.  rii.  18.  Job.  DUc.  Hi.  25  remartb:  "  Ubi  notandum  quia  si  boutus 
Gngoriua  xecia,  quod  credi  nefas  eat,  aiihelatet,  hod  epiECoporum  adveotos  a 
trienniD  in  ijuiaqaeumuni  protelaret,  intmo  a  trienniQ  in  bionnium  proouldubio 
festinaret." 

'  Job.  Diao.  Vita  i].  11.  •  Epp.  a.  8. 

*  Epp.  viii.  27 :   "  Eccleelastici  vigoris  ordo  couiunditur,  si   sot   tenere 


ialiaita  praesumftntnr,  aut  impune  1 


n  ooncvaaa  temptantai." 
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granted  to  the  clergy  of  Messina;  the  clergy  of  Catania, 
however,  had  no  such  right.  Gregory  accordingly  issued  a 
peremptory  order,  forbidding  them  ever  to  wear  this  article  of 
dress  in  future.^ 

For  his  old  Mend  Maximianus  Gregory  entertained  a  high 
regard,  and  was  generally  satisfied  with  his  conduct  both  as 
Bishop  and  as  Apostolic  Vicar.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  prelate  was  of  somewhat  hasty  and  quarrelsome  temper, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  Pope  felt  it  his  duty  to  write  him  a 
sharp  reproof.^  "I  remember  that  I  have  often  warned  you 
not  to  be  hasty  in  passing  judgment.  And  yet  I  have  now 
learnt  that  in  a  fit  of  rage  you  have  excommunicated  the  Very 
Keverend  Abbat  Eusebius.  I  am  indeed  astonished  that  neither 
his  past  life,  nor  his  great  age,  nor  his  long  illness  can  turn 
away  your  anger.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  fault,  his  suffer- 
ings from  ill  health  should  have  been  a  suf&cient  punishment 
When  God  scourges  a  man  there  is  no  need  for  men  to  lay  on 
the  stripes."  But  although  he  could  utter  a  rebuke  when 
necessary,  Gregory  invariably  showed  the  most  kindly  considera- 
tion for  Maximianus  in  his  difficult  position.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  to  Pet^r  the  Subdeacon  illustrates  his 
anxiety  to  protect  his  old  friend  fix)m  even  trifling  worries ' : 
''  I  am  greatly  grieved  because  I  severely  rebuked  Pretiosus,  the 
servant  of  Glod,  for  a  slight  fault,  and  so  sent  him  away  in 
bitterness  and  sorrow.  I  wrote  to  my  Lord  Bishop  Maximianus 
to  send  Pretiosus  back  to  me,  but  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do 
so.  Now,  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to  do  anything  to  annoy  the 
Bishop,  for,  occupied  as  he  is  in  the  work  of  God,  he  ought  to  be 
comforted  and  strengthened,  not  troubled  and  annoyed.  And 
yet  I  am  told  that  Pretiosus  is  very  sad  because  he  cannot 
return  to  me.  However,  as  I  said  before,  I  cannot  bear  to 
annoy  my  Lord  the  Bishop,  who  is  imwilling  to  let  him  go.  And 
so,  between  the  two,  I  remain  undecided.  If  you  have  more 
wisdom  in  your  little  body  than  I  have  in  mine,  arrange  the 
matter  so  that  my  wishes  may  be  accomplished  without  incon- 
venience to  my  Lord  Bishop.  Indeed,  if  you  see  that  he  is  at  all 
annoyed,  you  had  better  say  nothing  to  him  about  the  matter." 

In  Sardinia  the  state  of  the  Church  was  unsatisfactory  in 
the  extreme.    The  metropolitan  see  of  Cagliari  was  at  this 

»  Epp.  viii.  27.  •  Ibid.  il.  85.  »  Ibid,  ii.  88. 
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time  occupied  by  a  very  singular  character,  a  certain  Januarius, 
to  whose  folly,  frivolity,  and  incapacity  must  be  attributed  the 
lamentable  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  island.  This  Janu- 
arius was  a  silly,  half-witted  old  man,  who  shamefully  neglected 
all  his  duties,  and  scandalized  every  one  by  his  egregiously 
eocentric  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  he  perpetrated  the  most 
oatrageoua  actions  with  an  appearance  of  such  guileless  inno- 
cence and  simplicity,  that  Gregory  himself  seems  to  have  been 
at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  him.  Complaints  of  him,  however, 
poured  into  Eome  from  all  sides.  It  was  said  that  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  Sardinia  were  ill  treated  by  the  Imperial  officials, 
yet  Januarias  made  no  effort  to  protect  them  ;  that  the  clergy 
despised  him  and  set  at  naught  his  authority,  resorting  to  the 
patronage  of  laymen ;  that  his  very  archdeacon  lived  openly 
with  women.  Hia  suffragan  bishops  were  slack  in  their  duties, 
had  ceased  to  assemble  in  synods,  neglected  to  apply  to  their 
metropolitan  for  the  date  of  Eaater,  and  ventured  to  travel 
abroad  without  asking  his  permission.  Vacancies  in  churches 
were  not  filled  up,  and  lapsed  clerics  were  reinstated  in  their 
offices.  The  nunneries  were  grossly  neglected ;  in  the  monas- 
teries men  who  had  fallen  aa  monks  were  created  abbats ;  the 
hospitals  were  fearfully  mismanaged,  and  no  one  took  the 
trouble  to  inspect  the  accounts.  On  tlie  estates  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  Cf^Uari  the  peasants  were  penuitted  to  practise 
idolatry,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  pagan 
islanders,  though  their  numbers  were  considerable.  The  slavea 
of  Jews  who  took  asylum  in  the  churches  were  either  given 
back  to  their  masters,  or  paid  for  contrary  to  the  law.  In  short, 
the  Church  of  Sardinia  was  the  scandal  of  the  time.  The  utter 
confusion  and  mismanagement  of  aSairs  there  was  unique  even 
in  an  age  when  confusion  and  mismanagement  were  not 
uncommon. 

This  disorder  Gregory  did  all  in  his  power  to  remedy.  He 
sternly  rebuked  the  clergy  for  their  disobedience,  and  ordered 
the  bishops  to  resume  the  custom  of  assembling  in  synod  twice 
a  year,  and  of  applying  for  the  date  of  Easter.  The  abuses 
concerning  the  vacancies  and  the  restitution  of  lapsed  clergy 
were  to  be  remedied;  and  for  the  future  no  one  was  to  re- 
ceive ordination  who  was  illiterate,  or  a  member  of  a  curia,  or 
twice  married,  or  had  not  for  several  years  lived  a  continent 
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life,  or  was  not  a  zealous  student  of  the  ScriptnreSy  and 
really  charitable.  He  ordered  that  a  man  of  high  character 
should  be  appointed  to  transact  the  secular  business  of  the 
nunneries,  that  the  nuns  might  no  longer  be  obliged  to 
collect  their  rents  in  person  or  appear  in  the  public  offices 
to  pay  the  taxes.  All  nuns  guilty  of  "  adultery "  were  to  be 
severely  punished  and  confined  in  stricter  houses ;  their  accom- 
plices, if  laymen,  were  to  be  excommunicated,  if  ecclesiastics, 
to  be  degraded  and  confined  in  monasteries  for  penance. 
The  old  custom  of  inspecting  the  accounts  of  the  xenodochia 
at  Cagliari  was  to  be  resumed,  and  the  management  of  these 
institutions  was  to  be  confided  to  men  of  probity  and  diligence, 
who  must  be  either  monks  or  ecclesiastics,  that  they  might  not 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  officials.  For  the 
conversion  of  the  pagans  two  missionaries  were  sent  from  Bome, 
Felix  a  bishop,  and  Cyriacus  the  monk,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Phausiana  (Terranova)  was  re-established.  Januarius  himself 
was  rebuked  for  his  avarice,  and  forbidden  to  receive  money  for 
the  ordination  of  clergy,  the  veiling  of  virgins,  or  the  marriage 
of  clerics.  Finally,  the  old  Archbishop  was  encouraged  to  com- 
municate freely  with  Gregory,  and  two  responsales  at  Bome 
were  appointed  to  bring  his  communications  to  the  notice  of 
the  Pope.* 

These  vigorous  measures  seem  to  have  effected  some  sort  of 
reformation  in  the  Church  of  Sardinia.  But  neither  threats  nor 
remonstrances  availed  to  amend  the  conduct  of  the  erratic 
Archbishop  himself.  A  prodigious  mass  of  complaints  {tanta 
gueHmoniaTum  moles)  were  filed  against  him.  Not  only  was 
he  avaricious  and  violent,  but  he  was  entirely  reckless  in  his 
disregard  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  Among  other  offences  he 
had  actually,  in  open  defiance  of  the  canons,  excommunicated  a 
nobleman  merely  for  a  private  grudge.  In  592  the  chartyes 
brought  against  him  had  grown  so  numerous  that  Gregory  sent 
a  commissioner  to  Sardinia  to  hold  an  inquiry  and,  if  necessary, 
to  compel  the  Archbishop  to  submit  to  arbitration.  At  the 
same  time,  he  wrote  privately  to  Januarius,  urging  him  to  avoid 
a  scandal,  "  and  if  you  find  that  you  have  taken  or  hold  any- 
thing unjustly,  restore  it  before  the  trial  commences."  •    This 

»  Epp.  il.  47;  iv.  9,  23-27,  29;  ix.  11,  202-204;  xiv.  2. 
»  Ibid.  a.  47. 
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investigation,  however,  was  appai-ently  unsatisfactory,  for  in 

the  following  year  Januarius  received  a  summons  to  come  to 
Rome  and  answer  in  person  the  charges  brought  against  him.' 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  trial  took  place.  At  any  rate, 
the  irrepressible  old  man  did  not  see  fit  to  make  any  alteration 
in  his  behaviour.  In  594  he  went  to  consecrate  a  monastery, 
where  he  shocked  everybody  by  a  most  unseemly  display  of 
violence  and  rapacity.^  But,  disgraceful  as  hia  conduct  was  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  an  outrage 
which  he  perpetrated  a  few  years  later,  and  which  drew  even 
from  the  long-suffering  Pope  a  vehement  remonstrance  * :  "  Paul 
the  Apostle  says,  S^mkc  not  an  elder.  But  the  rule  is  only  to 
be  observed  when  the  elder's  bad  example  does  not  drag  down 
to  ruin  the  souls  of  the  younger.  When  an  elder  sets  a  fatal 
example,  he  is  to  be  rebuked  most  sharply.  Now,  such  wicked- 
ness has  been  reported  to  us  of  your  old  age,  that  were  we  not 
inclined  to  be  merciful,  we  should  smite  you  with  an  anathema. 
For  it  is  said  that  on  the  Lord's  Day,  before  saying  mass,  you 
went  and  ploughed  up  your  neighbour's  corn-field,  and  after- 
wards celebrated  mass  ;  and  further,  when  mass  was  over,  that 
you  actually  dared  to  remove  your  neighbour's  boundaiy-stones. 
Every  one  knows  what  punbhment  such  a  deed  deserves.  But 
we  could  not  believe  that  you  were  so  wicked  as  this,  until 
we  had  questioned  our  son,  the  Abbat  Cyriacus,  who  was  in 
Cagliari  at  the  time,  and  who  affirmed  that  it  was  true.  Even 
yet,  however,  we  spare  your  grey  hairs.  Nevertheless,  old  man, 
be  advised :  be  wise  at  last,  and  restrain  your  scandalous  levity 
and  wickedness.  The  nearer  you  are  to  death  the  more  careful 
and  fearful  you  ought  to  be.  A  sentence  of  punishment  has 
indeed  been  drawn  up  against  you,  but,  knowing  your  simplicity 
and  age,  we  keep  it  in  reserve  for  this  once.  Those,  however, 
who  advised  you  to  do  this  thing  we  decree  excommunicate 
for  two  months,  permitting  them,  if  any  human  chance  befall 
them  within  that  time,  to  receive  the  Viaticum.  But  do  you 
henceforth  be  cautious  and  hold  aloof  fi-om  their  counsels.  And 
look  well  to  yourself,  for  if  you  learn  evil  of  those  to  whom  you 
ought  to  teach  good,  we  will  spare  yon  no  longer." 

This  epistle  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  severity,  but  Gregoiy 
found  it  impossible  to  be  angry  for  long  with  this  irresponsible 
'  Epp.  Hi.  36.  •  Ibid.  v.  2.  '  Ibid.  Is.  1. 

VOl.  1.  2  B 
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at&v;k  fx^rsng  en,  be  shocM  r6&mz2i  from  cdAnting,  lest  he 
exf^/K  bnafflrif  u>  ooniempc  azkd  esose  ofienee  to  w^eidk  miiidL* 
Tbfi;  yuxasH  of  diis  pet^ilans,  cnpcDcipled  gzCT-headed  difld, 
frf*ir:f/SA  with  infFrmiries  coch  of  mind  and  bodhr,  and  e^xned 
U/  ih^  v»Tn  acd  di^gnst  of  his  cleigr  and  people*  is  not  in 
agr^:^ssJ>Ie  one  to  contemplate. 

^.me  dirtcxkfn  to  the  clergr  of  Sardinia  in  reference  to  the 
coDfirmaiion  of  the  baptized  ought  here  to  be  mentioned.  In 
the  bai^ismal  ceremonj  according  to  the  Soman  litaal  there 
wer^  three  unctions.  The  first,  before  immersion,  was  adminis- 
tered \/y  presbTters  with  simple  oil  on  the  breast  and  other 
fiarts  of  the  bodj.  The  second,  after  immersion,  was  adminis- 
Urred  by  presbjters  with  chrism.  In  later  times  it  was  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  but  in  Gregory's  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
r/n  the  breast'  The  third  unction  was  administered  with  chrism 
on  the  forehead  by  the  bishop  in  confirmation.  This  unctioa 
with  chrism  on  the  forehead,  according  to  the  Boman  ritual,  im 

<  Epp.  It.  11.  <  Ihid.  zIt.  S. 

*  8acr,   GeUu,  i,  44,  *•  in  cerebro.**     But  Gregory  Spp,  iy.  9  has  ''in 
pactore/* 
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reserved  for  the  bishop.^  though  in  the  East  it  waa  administered 
by  presbyters.  The  clergy  of  Sardinia  had  combined  the  Eastern 
and  Weatem  usages — the  baptizing  presbyter  anointing  the  child 
not  only  on  the  breast,  but  also  on  the  forehead,  and  the  bishop 
subsequently  in  confirmation  repeating  the  imction  on  the  fore- 
bead.  Of  this  mixed  usage  Gregory  disapproved.  He  wrote  to 
Januariua :  "  Let  not  the  bishops  presume  to  sign  infanta,  who 
are  being  baptized,  a  second  time  on  the  forehead  with  chrism  ; 
but  let  the  presbyters  anoint  those  who  are  being  baptized  on  the 
breast,  so  that  the  bishops  may  afterwards  have  to  anoint  them 
OQ  the  forehead." '  That  is,  Gregory  ordered  that  the  Roman 
usage  should  be  strictly  followed,  the  presbyter  anointing  the 
breast  with  chrism,  and  the  bishop  alone  anointing  the  forehead 
in  confirmation.  This  order,  however,  gave  gi"eat  offence  in 
Sardinia.  "  It  has  come  to  our  ears,"  wrote  Gregory  soon  after- 
waids,'  "  that  some  have  been  offended  by  our  having  forbidden 
presbyters  to  touch  those  who  are  being  baptized  with  chrism. 
In  issuing  our  order  we  acted  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
use  of  the  Eoman  Church.  But  if  any  are  in  fact  distressed 
thereby,  we  grant  that  where  there  are  no  bishops,  presbyters 
are  also  to  touch  those  who  are  being  baptized  on  their  foreheads 
with  chrism."  In  other  words,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
Gregory  permitted  a  presbyter  to  confirm  with  chrism,  accord- 
ing to  the  Eastern  usage.  We  shall  meet  later  on  with  other 
examples  of  Gregory's  wise  toleration  of  local  deviations  from 
the  established  Roman  ritual. 

With  the  dioceses  in  the  other  islands  Gregory  had  not 
much  to  do.  He  established  a  new  bishop  at  Malta,*  and  again 
at  Lipari,  the  chief  of  the  Aeolian  group."     In  Corsica  matters 

'  Innocent  I.  Epp.  1,  $  3  (IJabbe,  ii.  p,  ]246). 

■  Epp.  iv.  9 ;  "  Bpiacopi  baptirAndos  (ti,^  baptizatos)  infantes  signare  in 
troDtibug  bis  chrismate  non  pniesuinant,  scd  presbitari  baptixandos  tangant  in 
pectoce,  ut  episcopi  postmodum  taogere  debeant  in  [roate,"  Tbe  woid  "  bap- 
tisandi "  eeema  to  he  tnerel;  the  eguiTalont  oF  il  fisirrifrfficfai,  i.e.  thoee  under- 
going the  prooeas  of  baptiam  which  includea  oonfirmatioii. 

■  Ibid.  iv.  36;  "Pervenit  quoquo  ad  noa,  qnosdam  scandslieatoa  fuiaaa, 
quod  preabiteroa  chriamate  tsngera  eoa  qui  baptisandi  sunt,  prahibuimus.  Et 
noa  quidem  aecundtun  ueum  veteiem  ecaleaiae  noatrae  fecimuE.  Sod  ai  omnino 
da  hoc  Fo  oliqui  contristantui,  nbi  episcopi  deaunt,  ut  prexbileri  at  in  frontibua 
baptizandoa  cbriamate  tongare  debeant,  concedimua."  The  abaolute  "  ohriBmat^ 
taagere  prohibuimus  "  ot  the  first  aentenoB  is  very  extraordinary.  Gregory 
KoniB  tiO  have  been  writing  in  a  hurry,  and  omitted  tbe  words  "  in  Ironte." 

'  Epp.  X.  1.  '  Ibid.  ii.  19, 
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ii&dtfbis  ▼»  K*  criHil  thai  tfac:  iimsimamSE  siifi  laiear  ^J^^Mfc—  )§ 

per  liK;  XBXBE,  Slid  eFfiL  dsBBTSBC  in  inxniiiBss  n<  liie 

Uf  umapt  from  i^ 

ocmld  U)  x^msdr  121CK  abioeE.    7^  >mft*rj»w>  «f  4Vg»a  ^vUei 

lad  loDg  wfsm  k£t  tbooii,  -wbe  fUsd  1^    13k  Pope  opHBri 

t^K;  canae  of  like  imasidecs,  and  mdx  iocmil  «mi^uBBtii  cf  tk 

cffitQoJs  lo  die  GQvxn  si  CanstKnanopkL    He 

tike  bddxipeioidii  vttxik  1^  ifMBtnrri.  «iid,lp 

Ik  9SS&  m  bodr  of  atazLkz  under  Ctaans,  viio 

eiEUbblidi  tikor  SDOo^stenr  ia  Bcxme  sQxmg  pfaKie  lAie^  ^i^ 

ei&ilT  be  forofidd  itgimst  tiie  nuamadiiig  LcmbaidB.'     B«t  Ae 

tiie«  betunaen  tbe  Oiixrdi  cf  Ccxsca  uid  tim  cf  BaBe  wr 

ioaaKTirltst  loose,  and  Gregorr  does  itfit  appor  tt>  bsve  beet 

gt€alJT  oosLOBmed  10  garPTTgrhffp  the  oosmexkn. 

We  majr  now  consider  mcac  in  deti3  tbe  iMShod  cf  Gregorr's 
goremment  of  these  prorinoes  (rf*  his  ptriitiiate. 

In  the  fint  pUoe,  it  iras  Giegcrr^s  policT  to  wfcdi  vidi 
peculiar  care  orer  the  electioD  of  bishops^*  imh  a  Tiev  to 
tecoring  the  appoinlment  of  capable  men,  qnalified  to  tzanstct 
tibe  bosineaa  of  their  diooeaes  without  oontiniiallj  appealing  to 
Rome.  Acooidingl  J,  on  the  death  or  depositian  of  any  hii^oi^ 
Gregory  took  tbe  most  stringent  precaati0ns  to  pcxnide  for  tbs 
election  of  a  suitable  sncoessor. 

On  such  occasions  the  usual  procedure  was  a!^  follows: 
When  a  suburbicarian  see  fell  vacant,  a  nodoe  was  sent  to  the 
Pope,  who,  as  metropolitan,  was  responsible  for  the 


tion  of  the  diocese  during  the  vacancy.  Whereupon  the  Pope 
appointed  a  Visitor — generally  a  neighbouring  bishop,' — to  ad- 
minister the  see,  secure  its  revenues,  and  provide  for  the  speedy 
election  of  a  new  bishop.  The  common  formula  of  the  appoint- 
ment ran  as  follows  ^ :  "  We  have  received  official  notificaticm 

«  Bpp.  \.  60,  77.  79;  ▼.  88.  »  Joh.  Diac  VUa  liL  7. 

*  In  one  cBMe  {Epp.  L  78)  the  charge  of  a  Church  was  committed  to  1 
pre»byter.  But  this  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  Ei^  diooeM 
n»uaUy  had  a  separate  Visitor  assigned  to  it ;  sometimes,  however,  we  find  ai 
many  as  three  dioceses  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  single  Yisitoc  ^ibifL 
iL43;  Ti.  21). 

*  For  examples  of  this  formula  {Lib,  Dium,  ed.  Bosi^ie,  App.  S,  No.  UK) 
in  Gregory,  see  Epp,  it  89 ;  yii.  16 ;  ziii.  16.    On  the  same  model,  thoo^ 
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of  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  X.  We  therefore  solemnly  com- 
mit to  your  Fraternity  the  office  of  Visitor  to  the  bereaved 
Church,  wliich  office  you  must  so  diachorge  that  no  one  may 
venture  to  meddle  wrongfully  with  the  promotions  of  the  clergy, 
or  with  the  revenues,  ornaments,  plate,  and  other  belongings  of 
the  aforesaid  Church.  We  accordingly  require  your  Fraternity 
to  hasten  to  the  aforesaid  Church,  and  zealously  to  charge  the 
clergy  and  the  people  to  lay  aside  all  party  spirit,  and  to  select 
as  bishop  some  one  who  ia  both  worthy  of  so  high  an  office  and 
is  not  ineligible  according  to  canon  law.  And,  when  he  is 
elected,  let  him  come  to  ua  for  consecration,  bringing  with  him 
the  formal  document  of  his  election,  confirmed  by  the  signatures 
of  the  electors,  and  an  attesting  letter  from  your  Love.  We 
charge  your  Fraternity  not  to  permit  any  one  belonging  to 
another  Church  to  be  chosen,  unless,  perchance,  no  one  of  the 
clergy  of  X  be  found  to  be  deservii^  of  the  episcopate.  Above 
all,  take  care  that  no  layman  presume  to  aspire  to  this  office, 
whatever  be  his  merits  or  manner  of  life.  Otherwise,  you 
yourself  will  incur  the  danger  of  being  degraded  from  your 
office — which  may  God  forbid  I "  At  the  same  time,  a  circular 
was  despatched  from  Kome  to  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  people  of 
the  vacant  see,  notifying  the  appointment  of  the  Visitor,  and 
repeating  the  directions  concerning  the  election  of  the  new 
bishop.' 

When  the  Visitor  arrived,  he  took  over  the  management  of 
the  diocese,  acting  in  most  respects  as  though  he  were  the 
proper  bishop,  but  ordaining  no  clergy  unless  ho  had  received 
an  express  commission  from  Rome  to  do  so.'  One  of  his  first 
duties  was  to  assemble  the  principal  clergy  of  the  Church,  and 
in  their  presence  make  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  deceased  bishop.  Gregory  was  very  par- 
ticular that  no  portion  of  these  properties  should  unlawfully  be 


with  aligbtl^  diSetent  wording,  are  Epp.  ii.  2G:  v.  13;  <x.  60,  1B4.  For 
another  shortBi  tonnula,  sea  ibid.  i.  1C>,  61.  DiOerent  irom  both  are  Epp, 
i.  76:  ii.  *j2;  vi.  21 ;  ix.  140, 

■  The  comtQOD  formiila  {Lib,  Diunt.  ed.  Rosi^re,  App.  3,  No.  110)  is  (uund  in 
Kpp.  ii.U);  Iv.  39;  v.  Ii.  22;  ix.  81,  100,  18S;  xiil.  17.  30.  Sometimes  tba 
inscription  ran,  "  Cisco,  nobilibus  et  plebi,"  oc  "  Clero,  ordini  et  plebi,"  some- 
times  "Gleco  et  populo."  In  i,  79;  vi.  gG;  x.19  it  ia  only  "Olero,  nobilibua"; 
in  ii.  S,  "  Clero,  nobilibux,  ordini  et  plebi." 

'  Aa  for  instance,  in  Epp,  i.  le,  51,  79 ;  ii,  13 ;  vi.  38. 


aloccftcuid.     The  Tksscr  wmb  aHoired  310  paigidsE&BB  bennd 


Idi  per,  sad  h  to  not  ppnniitefi  lius  eren  1^  000  of  tibe 
ixrresDUvT  d^cicld  be  lii^ai  from  iht  essast}  Ii  seems,  hcFvera, 
tlist  tijee  pracsifie  of  opeol j  piimdemg  liie  goods  cf  a  j^^wMiwi 
hidiop,  tLiODgh  ikoi  imiisiiiJ  in  Spain  mzkd  Fianoe^  did  not  as  ret 
obtain  in  Iialr.  At  an j  rsLe,  liiere  is  no  aThiffann  tt>  it  in  the 
lessets  of  Gvegorj . 

The  most  ugcci  matter  was,  of  oomrat,  tbe  elecsacn  of  a 
nev  lofibop.  Ajooording  to  a  canon  of  ihit  Coondl  of  Cbaloedoo, 
a  ae«;  nugiit  not  remain  vacant  far  mare  thin  tinee  mooihs'; 
bat,  just  as  in  ancient  UmeB,  this  penod  had  freqaentfy  been 
ezoeed&d  br  reason  of  the  perseentions.  bo,  in  the  sixth  oentnxr, 
it  vas  often  prolonged  br  the  fends  and  cabals  of  the  dectoia. 
These  ekcum  were  still  the  dex^gr,  nobles,  and  people  of  ths 
diocese ;  for  Leo's  maxim  yet  held  good  in  &ct :  **  He  that  is  to 
preside  orer  all  mnst  be  chosen  bj  an.*"'  Ther  were  assisted 
in  their  choice  by  the  Visitor,  and  sometimes  by  the  chief 
magistrate  or  military  goTemor  of  the  diitfrict  The  mode  of 
electum  was  nsnaUy  by  scrutiny  of  votes,  thoo^  it  wms  some- 
times by  acclamation,  and  sometimes  throogfa  delegates  bj 
whose  act  the  body  of  electors  agreed  to  abide.^  The  confinna- 
tkm  of  the  election  rested  with  the  metropolitan,  who,  in  the 
sixth  century  at  least,  had  also  the  right  of  veto.^  If  the  votes 
of  the  electors  happened  to  be  divided,  it  was  the  privilege  d 
the  metropolitan  to  choose  the  candidate  whom  he  consideied 
most  fit,  and  under  these  circumstances  Gr^ory  was  accustomed 
either  to  summon  the  rival  candidates  to  Some,  and  there  per- 
sonally examine  them,'  or  to  commit  the  examination  to  one  of 
bis  own  agents/  or  else  to  a  neighbouring  bishop  on  whose 

*  Epp,  It.  11.    For  the  "  inTentarinm,"  compare  ibid.  ilL  22. 

*  Ctaum  25.  The  interval  of  three  months  was  longer  than  that  which 
wac  cuftomary  at  Alexandria,  where  the  dead  Patriarch  was  interred  by  his 
•ucceieor  (Ldberatns  Brev,  20) — a  practice  followed  in  one  instance  at  Con- 
stantinople (Soc.  yii.  iO) ;  shorter  than  that  allowed  in  Africa,  yix.  one  year 
(Cod.  Can.  EecL  Afr,  74).  Jnstinian  Nov,  123,  c  1  fixed  the  limit  at  fix 
months.  Gregory  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  canonical  three  months'  limit 
(Bipp,  vii.  14,  d9).  Two  years  after  Gregory's  death  a  Boman  synod  lorhade  so 
•lection  to  be  held  within  three  days  of  the  late  bishop's  burial  (Labbe  Cotic, 
▼.  1616).  The  object  of  this  regulation  was  to  prevent  bishops  nominating 
their  own  successors. 

•  Leo.  I.  Epp.  89,  f  3  (Labbe,  iu.  p.  1399).  *  For  this  last,  see  Epp.  iii.  35. 

•  Kpp.  I.  66,  66;  vii.  88;  x.  7.  •  Epp.  v.  64. 
'  /MJ.V.20;  vii.  88. 
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judgment  he  could  rely.*  Thus  on  one  occasion  Gregory  requested 
the  Archbishop  of  Bavenna  to  summon  the  bishop-elect  of 
Kimini,  and  examine  him,  and  if  he  approved  of  him,  to  send 
him  to  Home  for  consecration.^  The  metropolitan,  however, 
great  aa  his  powers  were,  was  not  permitted  to  obtrude  a 
nominee  of  his  own  into  a  bishopric  agaiust  the  will  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  But  in  some  cases,  where  the  electors  were 
culpably  neglectful,  Gregory,  on  his  own  responsibility,  ap- 
pointed as  bishops  such  persons  as  he  thought  would  be  both 
efficient  and  acceptable,'  The  consecration  of  the  new  bishop 
was  generally  performed  in  Eome. 

Beside  the  ordinary  disqualifications  for  the  clerical  office — 
t^.  immorality,  bigamy,  marriage  with  a  widow  or  divorcee, 
liability  to  civil  or  military  service,  self-mutilation,  ignorance 
of  letters,  having  done  public  penance  or  taken  usury,  or  having 
endeavoured  to  secure  ordination  by  simony  or  secular  influence,* 
and  tlie  like — there  were  certain  special  couditionawhich  rendered 
a  man  ineligible  for  the  episcopate.  Gregoiy  was  extremely 
unwilling  to  consecrate  strangers,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
when  none  of  the  clergy  of  the  vacant  diocese  were  eligible.' 
Moreover,  he  utterly  forbade  laymen  to  be  consecrated,"  though 
he  was  willing  to  promote  monks,  or  ecclesiastics  in  minor 
orders,^  He  was  anxious  also  that  a  candidate  should  have 
some  literary  qualifications.  For  instance,  he  objected  against 
Hnsticus,  a  deacon  who  was  nominated  for  the  bishopiic  of 
Ancona,  that  he  was  reported  not  to  know  the  Psalter,  and 
requested  the  Bishop  of  Kimini  to  find  out  how  many  of  the 
Psalms  he  woa  unable  to  repeat,* 

The  difficulties  and  intrigues  of  an  episcopal  election  in  ttie 
latter  end  of  the  sixth  century  may  be  illustrab^  by  an  account 
of  the  transactions  which  befell  at  Naples  in  591  and  the  years 
following. 

'  fifp.  ii.  34  ;  X.  13.  '  Ibid.  ix.  138.  '  Ibid,  i,  79. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  37  ;  iv.  26.  In  ii.  37  (nntteu  to  the  Bishop  of  Squillaoe)  Gregory 
kdds:  "  AfroB poBaim,  vel  incogaitou  peregrino*  ad  eccleHiMticos  ordines  teu- 
deatm  nulla  rations  susciplas,  quia  Afri  quidem  aliqui  Mauiohaei,  oliqul 
rebaptiiati,  peregrini  vero  plarimi  etiam  in  mlnoribus  ordinibua  oonatituli 
fortiori  de  m  proetandisae  honori  uiepe  pioljati  eunt." 

'  Ibid,  i,  IS,  andfouim. 

•  Ibid.  ii.  26  ;  ii.  316,  218  ;  liii.  IG. 

■  Ibid.  «ii.  4.  ■  ibid.  xiv.  11. 
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In  591  Demetrius  bishop  of  Naples  was  found  guilty  on 
scandalous  charges  and  deposed.  So  in  September,  Gregory,  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  appointed  as  Visitor  Paul 
bishop  of  the  little  Tuscan  town  of  Nepi,  and  wrote  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Naples  to  choose  a  new  bishop  without 
delay.^  But  the  hot-headed,  contentious  Neapolitans  were 
indisposed  to  come  to  a  speedy  agreement.  The  city  was  torn 
with  rival  factions.  Almost  immediately  after  Bishop  Paul's 
arrival,  one  party  attached  itself  to  him,  and  importuned 
Gregory  to  ordain  him  to  the  vacant  see.  But  the  Pope,  who 
had  already  had  some  experience  of  the  fickle  and  fiEu^tious 
spirit  of  the  Neapolitans,  distrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm, 
and  refused  to  sanction  Paul's  translation  until  sufi&cient  time 
should  have  elapsed  to  make  him  and  his  supporters  better 
acquainted'  The  wisdom  of  this  proceeding  soon  became 
manifest.  For  the  warm  championship  of  one  party  provoked 
the  violent  animosity  of  the  other.  Tumults  and  faction  fights 
were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  and  the 
unfortunate  Visitor  began  to  lead  a  most  imcomfortable  life. 
The  dignity  of  the  bishopric  no  longer  attracted  him,  and  his 
sole  wish  was  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  own  quiet 
diocese.'  This,  however,  Gregory  would  not  permit.  He  was 
determined  to  "fortify  with  every  device  of  security"  the 
troubled  Church  of  Naples,  and  he  answered  Paul's  eager  en- 
treaties for  release  only  by  appointing  a  Visitor  at  Nepi  to 
celebrate  in  Paul's  place  the  approaching  Easter  festival.^ 

During  the  summer  of  592  matters  grew  steadily  worse. 
The  riots  in  Naples  increased  in  violence,  and  Paul  began 
even  to  be  apprehensive  about  his  safety.  At  last,  in  the 
early  autumn,  a  climax  was  reached.  Belonging  to  the  clique 
hostile  to  Paul  was  a  certain  rich  and  aristocratic  lady  named 
Clementina,  who,  like  many  of  the  grwndes  dames  of  the  period, 
took  an  active  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Although 
Clementina  herself  preferred  to  keep  in  the  background,  she 
was  willing  to  co-operate  with  her  faction  in  plotting  against 
the  Visitor.  At  any  rate,  her  slaves,  who  presumably  acted 
upon  instructions,  together  with  some  of  the  citizens,  waylaid 
Paul  in  a  lonely  spot  between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  called  the 

»  .BRp.  U.  6.  »  IWd.  ii.  12. 

'  7&id.  ii.  18.  '  ibid.  ii.  26. 
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Gamp  of  Lucullus,  and  there  subjected  him  to  gross  personal 
outrage.  The  sensation  caused  by  this  affair  was  immense. 
Gregory  -wrote  from  Rome  in  furious  indignation,  urging  the 
authorities  to  search  for  the  offenders  and  punish  them  with  all 
possible  severity.  Even  the  Neapolitans  were  ashamed  of  their 
disgraceful  violence,  and  from  this  time  the  party  passiona 
cooled  down  a  little  and  the  rioting  ceased.^ 

In  October  or  November  the  leaders  of  the  factions  came  to 
an  understanding,  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  to  elect  some 
one  equally  inoSensive  to  both  sides.  Their  choice  fell  on  a 
subdeacon  of  the  Roman  Church  named  Florentius — a  man  of 
excellent  character  and  highly  approved  by  Gregory.  It 
seemed  at  last  as  though  the  struggle  were  about  to  end  to  the 
satisfaction  of  everybody;  but  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  the 
settlement  presented  itself.  The  aubdeacon  Florentius,  who 
had  heard  all  about  the  affair  of  Paulua,  and  had  doubtless 
drawn  his  conclusions  as  to  the  prospects  of  a  happy  life  at 
Naples,  absolutely  refused  to  accept  the  profterred  dignity,  and, 
in  his  fear  lest  the  Pope  might  insist  on  consecrating  him 
against  his  will,  Hed  from  Rome,  and  remained  in  hiding. 
And  Gregory  had  too  much  sympathy  with  his  aversion  to  thu 
episcopate  to  order  him  to  be  sought  for.^ 

Thus,  Florentius  having  vanished  and  Paul  being  now 
universally  regarded  as  ineligible,  the  whole  tedious  business 
of  the  Neapolitan  election  had  to  be  commenced  airesh.  Once 
more  the  Pope  wrote  letters  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Naples, 
urging  them  to  agree  without  loss  of  time  on  some  fit  person, 
and  to  get  him  consecrated  by  the  provincial  bishops  on  the  spot, 
or  else  to  send  delegates  to  Rome  with  full  powers  to  make  an 
election.  And  once  more  the  old  feuds  broke  out  with  such 
violence  that  the  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrangement  seemed 
further  off  than  ever.  The  clergy  and  the  people  held  irrecon- 
cilable views,  and  neither  were  willing  to  make  concessions. 
Of  the  two  parties,  however,  the  laymen  were  the  most  tract- 
able.   At  any  rate,  they  so  far  obeyed  the  Pope's  injunctions 

*  ibu2,  iit.  15.  John  Eaya  (iii.  S) :  "  Cum  Gregorius  peroepta  occasions  auaa 
eodeBioa  cardiualea,  ai  tamea  conseutireut,  satis  voluntarie  provelicrot,  iioiui- 
tiem  piorsus  qimntaatiuque  necessitate  ooactus,  vloleoter  promovere  oertabat 
osmb  buiunuodi  ocooslone  quemquam  eliminaudo  deponere  Tideretur." 
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as  to  send  to  Borne  qualified  representatives.  But  though  these 
del^ates  waited  long  about  the  Lateran,  none  came  to  me^ 
them  from  the  clerical  side.  It  seems  that  the  policy  of  the 
clergy  was  to  get  the  election  postponed  as  long  as  possible, 
and  therefore,  instead  of  appointing  deputies,  they  endeavoured 
to  amuse  the  Pope  with  long  letters  full  of  ingenious  excuses 
and  evasions.  Thus  matters  continued  at  a  deadlock.  But  it 
was  now  the  May  of  593,  and  Gregory's  fund  of  patience  was 
entirely  exhausted.  He  was  determined  to  be  trifled  with  no 
longer,  and  ordered  his  agent  in  Campania  to  bring  strong 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  refractory  clergy.  "  If,  by  chance,  any 
try  in  any  way  to  set  aside  your  admonition,  let  them  be 
subjected  to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  For  whoever  is  not 
willing  to  consent  to  my  plan  will  give  evident  proof  of  his 
own  wickedness."  At  the  same  time,  foreseeing  that  an  election 
must  inevitably  be  made  shortly,  Gregory  allowed  Paul  to 
return  to  Nepi,  giving  him,  as  recompense  for  his  labour,  a 
hundred  solidi  and  a  little  orphan  boy.^ 

The  Pope's  firmness  at  length  produced  an  effect.  The  tardy 
delegates  of  the  clergy  arrived  in  Bome,  and  in  concert  vrith  the 
lay  representatives  chose  as  bishop  one  Fortunatus,  who  was 
consecrated  by  Gregory  in  the  summer  of  593,  after  the  see 
had  been  vacant  for  two  years.  The  end  of  the  whole  affair  is 
marked  by  an  earnest  letter  from  the  Pope  to  the  newly  con- 
secrated prelate.  **  We  have  received  the  letter  of  your  Love, 
in  which  you  informed  us  that,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  you 
have  been  well  received  by  your  sons  the  citizens  of  Naples. 
For  this  we  render  thanks  to  Almighty  Grod.  It  is  your  duty 
now  to  repay  their  affection  by  your  good  conduct,  to  restrain 
the  wicked,  to  unbend  mth  all  kindness  and  discretion  to  the 
good,  to  admonish  the  people  frequently  to  choose  the  better 
part,  that  so  they  may  rejoice  to  find  in  you  the  character  of  a 
father,  and  you,  by  God's  help,  may  fulfil  with  more  than  ordinary 
zeal  the  duties  of  the  of&ce  entrusted  to  you."  ^ 

>  Epp.  iii.  85. 

*  Ibid,  iii.  60.  I  may  add  that  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
bishop  and  his  people  were  fairly  weU  maintained  for  some  five  years.  In  598, 
however,  Fortunatus,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  meddlesome,  ambitioiu 
man,  ventured  to  interfere  in  an  unwarrantable  manner  with  the  privilegiBs 
of  the  municipal  officials,  and  seized  on  certain  duties  on  gates  and  aque- 
ducts, to  which  he  had  no  rightful  claim.  The  mayor  of  Naples,  resenting  this 
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[t  was  Dot  in  Naples  only  that  Gregory  overlooked  the  epia- 
oopal  elections.  In  some  places,  owing  to  the  discord  or  negli- 
gence of  the  electors,  he  found  that  vacant  sees  were  not  filled 
up,  and  he  used  all  hb  influence  to  hasten  an  election.  Thus 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Perugia  were  rebuked  for  their  apathy : 
"We  wonder,  brethren  beloved  in  Christ,  why  yon  see  with 
indifference  the  Church  of  God  so  long  without  a  ruler,  and  why 
you  think  so  lightly  of  the  rule  which  should  be  over  you  and 
all  the  people.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ilock,  left  without  a 
shepherd's  care,  wanders  from  the  right  way  and  falls  mora 
eaaily  into  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that,  with  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes,  you  should  choose 
from  among  the  soldiers  of  your  Church  one  who  can  worthily 
receive  the  office  of  pastor,  who  can,  by  God's  help,  stand  among 
you  as  the  steward  of  the  divine  mysteries,  and  offer  every  day 
for  the  children  of  your  Church  the  sacrifice  of  a  pure  mind, 
and  show  to  his  flock  the  path  by  which  they  may  reach  the 
heavenly  fatherland."  ^  Tlie  electors  of  Aleria  in  Corsica  were 
yet  more  slack  than  those  of  Perugia,  having  allowed  the  see 
to  remain  void  for  several  years.  In  this  case  Oregoiy  took 
the  matter  into  bis  own  hands,  and  on  liis  own  responsibility 
appointed  as  bbbop  Martin,  who  had  hitherto  presided  over 
the  unknown  devastated  see  of  Tainatis.^  In  Sicily,  again, 
there  were  some  bishoprics  left  vacant  from  a  different  caUBe. 
It  had  become  customary,  when  a  prelate  was  deposed  for  an 
offence,  to  keep  his  see  open,  in  case  he  might  at  any  future 
time  be  permitted  to  retian  to  it.  Thb  practice  Gregory 
determined  to  put  down,  believing  that  it  lowered  the  character 

iDTBaion  o(  his  owa  prerogatives,  appealad  to  Gregory.  And  tbia  was  tha 
banning  of  a  freBh  Beries  of  tuinultB.  ka  eoulesiautical  part;  supported  the 
losliop,  and  ■  muniaipal  party  [aUied  round  the  ma^or,  aud  a  serious  disturbance 
aeeined  imminent.  Gregory,  reaiiziiig  that  in  the  excited  state  of  popular 
leeling  no  satisfactory  settlement  was  likely  to  be  arranged  at  Naples,  ordered 
Fortunatus  to  send  a  proctor  to  Rome,  tbat  tbe  question  in  dispute  might  be 
inveslignted  there,  and  settled  either  by  arbitration  or  else  by  judges  appointed 
by  the  Pope  {Epp.  ix.  47).  But  Fortunatus  chose  to  ignore  these  directious. 
After  a  month's  interval,  therefore,  Gregory  wrote  again,  ordering  bim  without 
excuse  or  delay  to  restore  tbe  duties,  and  to  refrain  in  future  from  meddling 
with  municipal  matters ;  if,  however,  he  felt  that  be  had  any  real  claims,  be 
might  still  send  a  Tepresentative  to  Komu,  wheio  bis  pretensions  would  be 
fairly  investigated  (ibid.  ix.  7G).  tiow  tbo  afiair  ended  we  have  no  meaas  of 
knowing. 
.'  Sfp.  i,  58.  '  im,  i.  79. 
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of  the  episcopate,  and  also  that  it  encouraged  the  criminal  to 
indolge  in  hopes  of  restoration  and  so  distracted  his  thongfats  firom 
his  penitential  duties.  He  therefore  charged  his  repiesentatives 
in  Sicily  to  select  in  all  such  cases  fit  persons  firom  the  clergy 
or  moD^  of  the  diocese,  and  to  send  them  to  Borne  to  be 
consecrated.  If  no  fit  persons  coold  be  found,  the  Pope  took 
upon  himself  to  nominate  to  the  vacant  see.^ 

Once  more,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors  were  given  to  some  one  who  was  incompetent  for  the 
position.  In  such  cases  Gregory  had  no  scruple  in  rejecting 
the  elected  candidate  and  ordering  the  clergy  and  people  to 
make  another  choice.  Thus  he  refused  to  accept  the  favourite 
candidates  for  the  bishoprics  of  Locri  '  and  Sorrento.'  In  591, 
again,  when  the  see  of  Eimini  fell  vacant,  and  the  people  chose  a 
certain  Odeatinus,  Gi^ory  wrote : ''  We  do  not  accept  Odeatinus, 
and  the  people  must  not  think  of  him  any  more.  Inform  the 
citizens  that  if  they  can  find  any  one  in  the  Church  who  is  fit 
for  the  office,  they  ought  to  elect  him  by  common  consent ;  if 
not,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the 
subject,  will  suggest  the  name  of  an  acceptable  candidate.''^ 
The  men  of  Bimini,  in  this  instance,  preferred  to  act  independ- 
ently, and  chose,  in  the  place  of  Odeatinus,  a  subdeacon  of  the 
Boman  Church  named  Castorius,  who  was  also  a  fiiend  and 
proUge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bavenna.  Gregory  was  not  pleased 
with  the  choice,  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  resist  the 
importunities  of  the  electors,  backed  by  a  strongly  worded 
recommendation  from  the  archbishop.^  So  Castorius  was  con- 
secrated bishop.  But,  as  the  Pope  had  feared,  the  election 
was  not  a  success.  For  scarcely  had  Castorius  been  ordained, 
than  the  people  of  Bimini  repented  of  their  choice;  and 
when  the  new  bishop  arrived  in  his  diocese  he  met  with  an 
extremely  rude  reception.  The  hostility  and  insubordination 
of  his  flock  so  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that  in  a  little  while 
his  health  broke  down  completely.^  On  the  plea  of  illness  he 
quitted  his  dty,  and  afterwards  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
return.  Submissive  deputations  from  the  citizens  and  strong 
pressure  from  the  Pope  were  equally  unavailing  to  overcome 
his  dread  of  the  place  where  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and 

»  Epp.  i.  18.  «  Ibid.  vii.  38.  »  Ibid.  x.  7. 

*  Ibid.  i.  66,  66.  •  Ibid.  ii.  28.  «  Ibid.  ui.  24,  25. 
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at  length,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  he  res^od  his 
charge.' 

Although  Gregory  had  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  a  candidate 
when  fully  convinced  of  hia  unworthineas,  yet  he  was  very 
careful  to  institute  the  moat  searching  inquiries  before  pro- 
ceeding to  ao  extreme  a  measure,  and  we  have  many  letters  of 
hia,  inatructing  the  Roman  agents  or  neighbouring  bishops  to 
investigate  the  character  and  attainments  of  such  persons.' 
Except  when  it  waa  absolutely  necessary,  the  Pope  was  un- 
willing to  interfere  in  the  elections,  or  in  any  way  infringe  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  electors.  Such  influence  as  he  chose  to  exert 
was  always  secret  and  indirect.  Tor  example,  when  Maximianua 
of  Syracuse  died  in  594,  Gregory  learned  that  the  majority  of 
the  voters  were  in  favour  of  a  presbyter  named  Trajan,  whom  ho 
believed  to  be  unfitted  for  the  post.  He  waa  not  prepared, 
indeed,  to  veto  his  election  provided  that  no  better  candidate 
was  forthcoming;  but  he  privately  confided  to  Cyprian,  hia 
agent  in  Syracuse,  his  desire  that  John  archdeacon  of  Catania 
should  be  chosen  for  the  office.^  Cyprian  seems  to  have  won 
over  the  nobility  of  the  island  to  Cregory's  view,  but  the  clergy 
and  people  favoured  one  Agatho,  and  the  election  was  accordingly 
contested.  In  the  end  Gregory  summoned  the  rival  candidates 
to  Home,  and,  after  examining  each  separately,  declared  himaelf 
in  favour  of  John.' 

Anxious  as  Gregory  was  to  seciu'e  the  election  of  suitable 
persona  to  the  vacant  bishoprics,  he  was  no  less  careful  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  among  those  elected.  He  kept  a 
sharp  watch  upon  their  conduct,  and  was  unspaiing  in  his 
censure  when  anything  displeased  him.  In  some  of  his  letters 
we  get  some  odd  portraits  of  sixth-century  prelates.  The 
following,  for  instance,  is  a  sketch  of  Paschasius,  who  was  elected 
bishop  of  Naples  in  the  year  600,  and  of  whose  dilatory  and 
negligent  conduct  the  Pope  had  already  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain." "  We  have  Icamt  that  our  brother.  Bishop  Paschasius, 
ia  80  indolent  and  neglectful  of  everything,  that  no  one  would 
suppose  from  his  conduct  that  he  was  a  bishop  at  all.  He 
bestows  DO  love  or  care  on  his  Church,  or  on  the  monasteries  in 


Epp.  ix.  188. 

Seee.[,.t«d.  U.34;  ' 
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Us  diocese,  or  on  the  pe(^>Ie  in  general,  or  on  the  poor  who  are 
oppioMoL  He  giyes  no  help  to  those  who  implore  his  protection 
in  a  just  canse ;  and,  what  is  eren  worse,  he  ntterly  refoses  to 
listen  to  the  advice  of  wise  men,  from  whom  he  might  at  least 
leam  what  he  cannot  disoorer  for  himself.  The  cares  of  his 
pastoral  office  are  thrown  aside,  and  he  nnprofitaUj  devotes  his 
whole  attention  to  shipboilding,  by  which,  it  is  reported,  he 
has  already  lost  400  solidi  or  more.  In  addition  to  his  other 
£smlts,itis  said  that,  in  the  company  of  two  or  three  ecclesiastics, 
he  goes  down  daily  to  the  sea-shore  in  so  mean  a  gnise,  that  he 
is  the  langhing-stock  of  his  own  people,  and  appears  to  strangers 
fXi  mean  and  contemptible  that  they  consider  him  entirely 
destitute  of  the  qualities  which  befit  the  dignity  and  character 
of  a  bishop.''  Gregory  ordered  that  the  unRatisfactory  prelate 
should  be  publicly  rebuked  by  the  Boman  agent  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  priests  and  nobles  of  the  diocese,  and  that,  if  he 
made  no  change  in  his  behaviour,  he  should  be  sent  to  Bome, 
''to  leam  what  a  Inshop  ought  to  do  and  how  he  ou^t  to 
do  it."  ^ 

Andrew  bishop  of  Taranto,  again,  ill  treated  his  clergy,  and 
caused  a  poor  woman  on  the  roll  of  those  supported  by  his 
Church^  to  be  cruelly  beaten  with  rods.  For  Uus  offence 
Gr^^ory  directed  him  to  abstain  from  celebrating  mass  for  two 
months.  But  a  still  graver  crime  was  laid  to  his  charge. 
**  We  know  for  a  fact,"  writes  Gregory,  *'  that  you  once  had  a 
concubine.  And  with  regard  to  her,  certain  people  still  suspect 
you.  As,  however,  we  ought  not  to  pronounce  judgment  in 
a  doubtful  case,  we  choose  to  leave  this  matter  to  your  own 
conscience.  If,  after  taking  Holy  Orders,  you  have  had  inter- 
course with  her,  you  must  resign  your  office  and  on  no  account 
presume  to  minister  as  a  bishop.  On  your  own  soul  be  the 
peril  if,  having  committed  this  crime,  you  conceal  it  and  retain 
your  office.  You  will  certainly  have  to  render  an  account  to 
God.    And  we  exhort  you,  if  you  have  been  entrapped  by  the 

devil's  wile,  to  overcome  him   while  you  may  with  fitting 

. 

*  Et^,  xiii.  29. 

'  **  Mulierem  de  matriotilis.**  "  Matricula  dioobatur  canon  sen  liber  in 
quo  desoripti  erant  qui  eoolesiae  sumptibos  alebantur.  Inde  matricolarii 
dioti.  Erant  autem  pauperes,  orphani,  viduae  quae  matrioulariae  appeUa- 
bantur.**    GuBsanvillaeas. 
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penitence,  and  so  avoid  being  made  a  partner  in  his  lot  at  the 
judgment  day," ' 

A  gentle  reproof  was  administered  to  the  well-meaning 
but  vain  and  talkative  Bishop  of  Reggie :  "  I  have  learnt,  my 
brother,  from  some  persons  who  come  to  Rome,  that  you  are  very 
earnest  in  works  of  charity,  and  I  thanked  God  for  it.  But  I 
must  own  that  I  was  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  circumstance 
that  you  yourself  have  mentioned  your  good  deeds  to  many ; 
for  this  has  shown  me  that  your  object  was  to  please,  not  God, 
but  man.  Wherefore,  my  dear  brother,  when  your  outward 
actions  are  good,  you  should  guard  with  special  care  the  goodness 
of  the  heart,  lest  the  desire  of  pleasing  men  creep  in,  and  all 
your  labour  in  well-doing  become  of  no  avail.  For  what  are 
we,  if  WB  seek  to  please  men — what  but  dust  and  ashes !  Seek 
rather,  my  brother,  to  please  Him  whose  advent  is  cloae  at 
hand,  and  of  whose  recompeuBe  there  can  be  no  end."  ' 

The  above  extracts,  perhaps,  leave  us  with  a  not  alto- 
gether favourable  impression  of  the  clergy  of  the  sixth  century. 
But  before  we  form  any  definite  judgment  respecting  their 
morals  and  manners  in  this  period,  it  will  be  well  to  collect 
some  additional  evidence,  and  to  cite  briefly  a  few  more 
instances  of  ecclesiastical  failings  and  misdemeanours.  To 
begin  with  the  biahops.  Festus  of  Capua  was  a  weak  prelate, 
universally  despised,  who,  moreover,  was  so  avaricious  that  he 
defrauded  his  own  archdeacon,  though  a  poor  man,  of  ten 
solidL^  Pimenius  of  Amalfi,  instead  of  residing  in  his  episcopal 
city  and  attending  to  its  defence  against  the  Lombards,  went 
gadding  about  to  foreign  places,  setting  a  bad  example  to  his 
people,  who  also  preferred  to  live  away  and  leave  their  old 
homes  to  be  spoiled  by  the  enemy.'  Benenatus  of  Hisenum 
fraudulently  diverted  to  his  own  use  moneys  provided  for 
building  fortifications,"  A  bishop  of  Sipontum  allowed  his 
nephew,  who  was  guilty  of  rape,  to  go  uupunished.^  Basilius 
of  Capua  spent  his  whole  time  in  carrying  on  legal  suits,  "  as 
though  he  were  one  of  the  dregs  of  the  people." '  Palumbus 
of  Cosenza  grossly  neglected  the  interests  of  his  Church, 
allowing  its  property  and   plate   to   be   plundei-ed,  and   even 
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permitdng  one  of  Uie  nab  heJonging  to  it  to  be  aeued  in  Ub 
jmeeDoe  and  canied  off  into  slaTerr.^  The  dcigjr  of  Beggio 
made  a  fimnal  complaint  against  their  bishop,  lequusliug  that 
he  might  be  summoned  to  stand  his  trial  in  Boine.*  The 
Kshop  of  Xiootera  was  condemned  to  sereial  years'  penance  for 
his  offences';  so  also  was  Exhilaratos  iHshop  of  Palenno.^ 
Demetrins  of  Xaplea,  Lodllus  of  Malta,  and  Agatho  of  I^iaii 
woe  deposed  for  their  crimes.*  Of  the  bishops  of  Campania 
Giegory  writes:  "They  aze  so  negligent  and  anmindfnl  of 
the  dignity  and  diaracter  of  their  office,  that  they  hsTe  no 
care  fcfr  their  churches  or  their  people:  They  do  not  conceni 
themselves  about  the  monasteries,  and  giTe  no  protection  to 
the  poor  and  oppressed."*  Nor  were  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
dergy  mudi  better  than  their  superiofs.  The  clergy  of  B^gio 
were  shamefully  neglectfol  of  their  duties^;  those  of  Gagliari 
despised  and  disob^ed  their  bishop*;  those  of  Luna  were 
guilty  of  grave  irregularities*;  those  of  Bavenna,  relying 
on  Uie  Exarch's  protection,  involved  themselves  in  serious 
crimes^;  those  of  Malta  tried  to  cheat  the  AMcan  Church  of 
the  rent  of  lands  which  they  held";  those  of  Naples  were 
arrogant,  factious,  and  disobedient^;  those  of  Norcia  had 
women  living  with  them  ^;  those  of  Yenafiro  sold  their  Church 
plate  to  a  Jew.^^  So  again,  to  quote  a  few  individual  instances, 
a  deacon  of  Ancona  received  a  deposit  of  money  which  he 
refused  to  restore  ^ ;  a  cleric  of  Gagliari  firaudulently  seized  (m 
a  widow's  property  which  had  been  left  to  a  monastery  ^ ;  the 
archdeacon  of  the  same  place  lived  openly  with  women ^;  a 
deacon  of  Naples  was  proved  to  have  lent  money  upon  usury'*; 
a  cleric  named  Paul,  detected  in  malpractices,  fled  to  Africa  and 
lived  as  a  layman  ^ ;  a  subdeacon,  EUlaruSy  was  guilty  of  bring- 
ing false  accusations**;  a  presbyter  of  Norcia  was  condemned 
for  scandalous  violence.*' 

It  seems  clear  from  the  above  that  the  general  behaviour 

»  Epp.  ix.  122.  «  Ibid.  ix.  129, 134.  »  Ibid,  ix.  ISO. 

•  Ibid,  xiv.  4.  »  Ibid.  u.  5,  61;  iii  58 ;  ix.  25 ;  x.  1. 

•  Ibid.  xiii.  31.  »  Ibid.  iv.  5.  •  Ibid.  iv.  25;  Ix.  903. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  22.  >•  Ibid.  iu.  54.  »  Ibid.  iL  43. 
»*  Ibid.  ui.  35.  »»  Ibid.  xiii.  38,  39.              "  Ibid,  u  66. 
"  Ibid.  ix.  61.  "  Ibid.  ix.  204.                   "  Ibid.  iv.  96. 
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of  the  Italian  clergy  at  this  time  was  far  Crom  satisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  take  care  not  to  exaggerate  the 
corruption.  The  offences  with  which  the  Italians  are  charged 
are  often  little  more  than  breaches  of  decorum  and  ecclesiastical 
etiquette,  imd  even  the  worst  cases  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  the  flagrant  crimes  which  are  attributed  to  the 
French  clergy  of  this  period,'  or  to  the  Italian  clergy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  comparison  of  clerical  manners,  as  represented 
by  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Gregory  of  Rome,  would  result  in  a 
yerdict  distinctly  favourable  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  Italy. 
^Neverthele83,  it  seems  clear  that,  in  the  sixth  century,  we  may 
observe  the  beginning  of  that  corruption  iu  Italian  ecclesiastical 
circles,  which  culminated  in  the  scandalous  licence  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries.')  The  levity  and  neglect  of  duty  which 
were  foimd  to  be  so  widespread  in  the  suburbicarian  provinces 
were  significant  signs  of  a  degeneracy,  which  already,  like  a 
disease,  had  fastened  upon  the  Italian  priesthood,  and  which  even 
the  genius  of  Gregory  was  unable  to  cure.  For  the  moment, 
indeed,  by  his  vigorous  action,  the  decline  was  arrested ;  but  it 
was  beyond  t!ie  power  of  any  single  man  to  avert  it  altogether. 
WhUe  the  Pope  himself  superintended  the  conduct  of  the 
bishops,  Biunmoning  those  accused  of  misdemeanours  to  appear 
before  him  at  Eome,'  or,  in  less  serious  cases,  before  his 
agent  or  other  bishops  specially  commissioned  to  act  as 
judges,'  he  was  generally  content  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  both  the  election  and  the  government  of  the  rest  of  the 
clergy.  At  the  same  time,  he  constantly  urged  upon  the  bishops 
the  duty  of  maintaining  strict  discipline  in  their  dioceses,  and 
specially  commended  those  who,  like  Theodore  of  lilybaeum 
(Marsala),  were  diligent  in  so  doing,*  Sometimes,  however, 
whether  iu  response  to  an  appeal  or  in  consequence  of  in- 
formation received,  Gregory  felt  bound  to  interfere  in  the 
interests  of  order.  Thus,  to  take  a  single  example,  it  was 
reported  to  him  that  a  certain  deacon  of  Cagliari  named 
Liberatus,  was   accustomed  wrougfully  to   take  precedence  of 

'  See  below.  Vol.  U.  pp.  64,  56. 

'  B-j.  Jftniiarinn  nf  Caglinri,  Tjflo  of  CataniB,  Gregory  of  OTrggtiti,  Elbllftrmtna 
of  Pnleraio, 

'  E.g.  LuoUlus  al  Malta,  BonituuiuB  of  Reggio. 
■  Kpp.  ill.  49. 
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the  other  deacons,  thereby  causiiig  much  jealousy  and  heart- 
burning among  the  clerics  of  GagliarL  Gr^ory,  hearing  this, 
wrote  at  once  to  Janaarins,  ordering  that  liberatus^  unless  he 
had  been  made  cardinal-deacon  by  the  last  archbishop,  should 
no  longer  presume  to  take  the  foremost  place,  but,  in  punish- 
ment of  his  presumption,  should  be  made  to  stand  last  of  all 
the  deacons.^  That  the  overworked  Pope,  in  the  midst  of  his 
multitudinous  occupations,  should  have  made  time  to  adjudicate 
on  a  small  matter  of  clerical  etiquette,  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  thoroughness  with  which  Gr^ory  dischai^ged  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty.  Nothing  connected  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  was  considered  by  him  to  be  too  small  or 
trifling  to  merit  his  attention. 

While  Gregory  was  principally  concerned  with  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  clergy  under  his  charge,  he  did  not  n^lect  their 
temporal  welfare.  His  thoughtfulness  and  kind  consideration 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  examples.  When  Capua  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
were  plundered,  the  Pope  ordered  that  the  Capuan  clergy,  who 
had  fled  to  Naples,  should  still  be  paid  their  accustomed 
stipends,  presumably  from  the  treasury  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
"  Those  who  serve  the  Church,"  he  wrote,  "  should,  when  pos- 
sible, be  helped  by  the  Church."  ^  Again,  hearing  that  Agatho^ 
the  deposed  bishop  of  lipari,  was  in  want,  Gregory  ordered  that 
fifty  solidi  should  be  given  him  from  the  treasury  of  his  former 
Church,  that  destitution  might  not  be  added  to  his  other  punish- 
ments.^ A  similar  provision  was  made  for  a  lapsed  cleric  who 
was  doing  penance  at  Palermo.^  Again,  when  Calumniosus,  a 
cleric  of  Orvieto,  fell  ill,  Gregory  directed  that  his  salary  should 
be  paid  him  without  diminution.^  To  Ecclesius,  bishop  of  Chinsi, 
who  sufiered  from  the  cold,  but  was  too  poor  to  buy  winter 
clothing,  he  sent  a  warm  cloak.^  In  other  ways  also,  Gregory's 
thoughtful  care  was  manifested.  When  Abbat  Trajanus  was 
made  bishop  of  Malta,  Gregory  made  a  special  arrangement  that 
four  or  five  of  his  monks  should  accompany  him  to  his  diocese, 
that  the  bishop  might  have  some  old  friends  about  him  in  his 
new  home.'    Another  abbat,  Urbicus,  Gregory  refused  to  consider 

»  Epp,  i.  81.  ■  md,  V.  27.  »  Ibid.  iii.  68.  *  Ibid,  i.  la 

*  Ibid,  M,  11.    For  a  pomewhat  BimUar  case,  see  ibid,  iv.  8. 

*  Ibid.  xiv.  15.  '  Ibid,  x.  1.    For  a  similar  instance,  see  ibid^  yI.  90. 
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aa  a  nominee  for  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Palermo,  because  be 
was  unwilling  to  disturb  his  monastic  quiet.'  Again,  being 
informed  that  Cosmas,  a  SicUiau  subdeacon,  was  unhappy  iu 
the  pariah  where  he  resided,  Gregory  directed  that  he  fihouM 
be  removed  and  made  a  cardinal-pi-eabyter  of  the  Church  of 
Syracuse,"  By  such  attentions  the  Pope  won  the  hearts  of 
his  clergy.  Ho  made  them  feel  that  the  interests  of  all  of  them 
were  considered  at  Home.  And  hia  wise  policy  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  ties  which  bound  the  provincial  clergy  to  the 


Much  of  Gregory's  work  in  connecliou  with  the  auburbicarian 
dioceses  consisted,  of  course,  in  mere  business  routine.  He 
was  required  to  append  his  signature  to  innumerablb  documents 
authorizing  the  consecration  of  churches  and  oratories  and 
monasteries,^  the  deposition  of  relics,*  the  rebuilding  of  churches 
destroyed  by  fire/  the  erection  of  episcopal  residences,*  the  use 
of  baptisteries,''  the  wearing  of  the  pallium,*  the  unification  of 
churches,*  and  the  like.  Several  examples  of  these  formulae 
■will  be  found  among  Gregory's  letters,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable interest  aa  illustrating  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
the  period.  Here,  however,  there  ia  only  room  to  quote  a  singlo 
document,  and  I  select  as  typical  one  which  authorizes  a  bishop 
to  consecrate  a  church.  The  conditions  insisted  on  are  noticable.'" 
"  Januarius,  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Messina,  has  informed  us 
in  the  subjoined  petition,  that,  as  a  mark  of  his  devotion,  be  has 
founded  a  basilica  in  Messina,  which  he  wishes  to  be  conse- 
crated in  honour  of  SS.  Stephen,  Pancratiua,  aud  Euplus. 
Tlierefore,  my  dear  brother,  if  this  place  forma  part  of  your 
diocese,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  no  bodies  are  bmied  there, 
receive  first  of  all  the  donation  in  legal  form,  that  w  to  say,  ten 
solidi  a  year  free  of  tax,  and  the  rest  of  the  property  of  which 
only  the  income  shall  be  retained  by  the  founder  during  hia 
lifetime.  Inquire  carefully  into  all  this,  and  if  the  annual 
income  which  is  now  offered,  or  which  shall  remain  after  the 
founder's  death,  be  sufficient  for  the  repair  of  the  building,  for 

'  Epp.  ilii.  1*.  *  Ibid.  liii.  82. 
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1, 161 :  £i.  19, 1! 


'  Bid.  vi.  48. 
'  Ibid.  slit.  ai. 
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the  li^lus,  and  for  the  sappoft  of  the  minfatfra,  let  the  deed  of 
gift  be  dnlj  enrcdled  in  the  municipal  leeovds.  TJnleeB  701 
attend  caiefiillj  to  these  dizections,  be  assured  thmt  yoa  or  jour 
heirs  will  have  to  piOTide  for  the  requizements  of  the  dmvdi 
oat  of  your  own  property.  When,  then,  the  neoeasazj  anai^e- 
ments  are  made,  let  the  chnrch  be  conseerated.  Bat  on  no 
account  perform  the  dedication  until  the  deed  of  gift  is  completed 
on  the  terms  abore  indicated,  with  the  nsnal  express  provisioii 
that  the  founder  has  no  farther  right  in  the  chorch,  sare  die 
common  right  of  publicly  worshipping  therein.  You  will  farther 
receive  from  him  the  relics  and  with  due  reyerence  jdaoe  them 
in  the  basilica." 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  certain  regulations  of  Gregoiy 
affecting  particular  points  of  Church  life  and  discipline. 

(a)  Tht  relation  of  the  dergy  to  womefL — ^In  the  last  year  of 
the  sixth  century,  Gregory  addressed  himself  to  potting  an  end 
to  a  scandal  which  had  become  widespread  in  the  Church.  It 
was  notorious  that  many  of  the  clergy,  **  under  pr^ext,  as  it 
were,  of  help  and  comfort,"  had  taken  women  to  live  under 
their  roof;  by  which  practice,  even  though  no  sin  were  incurred, 
yet  their  reputation  suffered,  and  ''an  occasion  for  detracdon 
was  given  to  scoffers."^  This  custom  Gregory  determined  to 
put  down,  and  in  February,  599,  he  sent  a  circular  order  to  the 
defensors  of  the  Papal  Patrimonies,  instructing  them  to  take 
instant  measures  for  its  suppression.'  In  future  no  bishop  was 
to  be  allowed  to  have  women  living  in  his  house,  save  such  as 
were  permitted  by  the  canons,^  namely,  a  mother,  sister,  aunt, 
or  others  of  whom  there  could  be  no  suspicion.  ''Yet  the 
bishops  will  do  better  if  they  refrain  from  living  even  with  such 
as  these.  For  we  read  that  the  blessed  Augustine  refused  to 
live  even  with  his  sister,  saying, '  Those  who  are  with  my  sister 
are  not  my  sisters/  "  *  Such  a  precept,  however,  was  admittedly 
a  coimsel  of  perfection,  and  Gregory  says :  "  We  bind,  indeed,  no 

1  For  instances,  see  Epp,  i.  60 ;  iv.  26 ;  ix.  218 ;  xiii.  88,  89 ;  Dial,  iiL  7. 
Compare  also  Hieron.  Ep,  ad  Etutoch,  22;  Cyprian  Epp,  4,  18,  14;  Basil 
Epp,  198 ;  Greg.  Nyssen.  De  Virg,  28 ;  and  Chrysostom's  two  homilieB,  "d$iit 
gui  iubintroduUas  virgines  haberU"  See  also  Muratori  AnecdoL  Qraec 
p.  218,  sqq.  '  Epp,  ix.  110. 

*  Council  of  Nicaea,  c.  8.  For  others,  see  Bingham,  vi.  2, 18 ;  Smith  Did, 
Ch,  Ant,  **  Subintroductae.**  Compare  Justinian's  legislation,  Cod,  i.  8,  19; 
Novel.  128,  0.  29 ;  187,  c.  1. 

«  Possidii  VUa  8,  AugtuHni  26. 
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one  in  this  matter  against  his  will,  bub  like  a  doctoi  we 
prescribe  great  carefulness  for  the  sake  of  salvation,  though  the 
measure  may  be  temporally  unpleasant.  Therefore  wo  lay  down 
no  binding  rule,  but  if  any  choose  to  follow  the  example  of  a 
learned  and  holy  man,  we  leave  it  to  their  own  free  will."  For 
the  rest,  the  bishops  in  their  turn  were  ordered  to  admonish 
tho-je  in  Holy  Orders  in  their  dioceses  to  observe  the  same  rule, 
"  this  only  being  added,  that  these,  as  the  canons  decree,  abandon 
not  their  wives,  whom  they  ought  to  govern  in  chastity." 

This  last  clause  raises  the  question  of  clerical  marriage. 
Since  the  time  of  Pope  Siricius  it  had  been  unlawful  for  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  of  the  Roman  Church  to  maiTy  after 
their  ordination.  But  the  question  early  ai'ose — What  was  to 
bo  the  relation  of  these  clergy  to  the  wives  whom  they  hud 
lawfully  married  previous  to  their  ordination !  Now,  the 
Fathers  of  Nicaea  had  refused  to  direct  that  they  should  cease 
cohabitation.'  Kevertheless,  as  early  as  305,  the  Council  of 
Elvira  decreed  that  cohabitation  was  unlawful,"  and  in  the 
Boman  Church  abstinence  was,  it  seems,  made  binding  by  Pope 
Siricius  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.'  Still,  even  in  tho 
sixth  century,  such  a  nde  was  not  enforced  in  the  case  oE 
presbyters  and  deacons  either  in  the  East  or  in  Africa;  and, 
if  we  may  .fudge  from  the  series  of  conciliar  decrees,  as  well 
as  from  the  incidental  references  of  Gregory  of  Tours,*  it  was 
very  laxly  kept  in  Gaul.  Even  in  Italy  it  was  sometimes 
broken.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  a  deacon  of  Naples  who  waa 
a  candidate  for  the  bishopric,  and  was  rejected  by  Gregory 
because  he  had  a  daughter.  "  Wliat  presumption  1 "  exclaims 
the  Pope.  "  How  dare  he  aspire  to  the  episcopate,  when  his 
little  daughter  proves  that  he  waa  but  recently  overcome  by 
incontinence  ? "  ^  But  in  Italy,  though  instances  of  its  infringe- 
ment are  not  wanting,  the  regulation  was  on  the  whole  observed 
that  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  after  their  ordination,  should 
have  no  further  intercourse  with  their  wives.  In  the  Dialogxtct 
there  is  a  cuiious  story  of  a  presbyter  who  for  forty  years,  from 

'  Socrat.  //,  E.  \.  11 ;  Sozom,  B.  E.  i.  83.  »  Canon  83. 

'  Siricios  Ep.  ad  Himmunt,  c,  7.  (Labbe,  11.  p.  1019) :  of.  Loo  I.  Epp.  167. 0. 9. 

*  Oregocy  gives  tno  remarkable  instauoQa  oi  tho  mla  being  observed  In  tha 
case  ol  bUbops  {De  Olor.  Confcst.  76,  IS).  But  the  staries  impl;  that  cohabi- 
tation was  regarded  as  permlsBiblo  lor  preebylere.  '  E^.  z.  19. 
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tbe  time  of  taking  Orders,  lived  separate  from  his  wife,  "  loTing 
her  as  a  sister,  but  avoiding  her  as  an  enemj,"  and  who  even 
forbade  her  to  approach  him  on  his  death-bed.  **  Holy  men," 
comments  Gregory,  ^  have  this  characteristicy  that  in  order  to 
avoid  what  is  unlawful,  they  cut  themselves  off  even  from  what 
is  kwfuL"  * 

The  Boman  regulation  about  cohabitation  Gr^ory  enforced 
in  the  case  of  the  three  higher  orders  of  the  ministry,*  and  he 
further  endeavoured  to  make  it  binding  upon  all  subdeacons, 
though  in  their  case  he  was  willing  to  proceed  gradually. 
It  is  true  that  in  enjoining  abstinence  on  subdeacons  Gregory 
made  no  innovation.  Already  for  some  time  the  subdeacons 
of  the  Boman  Church  had  been  forbidden  to  cohabit  with  their 
wives;  and  in  589  Pope  Pelagius  the  Second,  desiring  to 
secure  uniformity  of  practice,  had  peremptorily  ordered  the 
Sicilian  subdeacons  to  follow  the  same  role,  giving  those 
who  were  married  the  choice,  either  of  abstaining  from  inter- 
course with  their  wives,  or  of  refraining  from  the  exercise  of 
their  official  duties.  This  decree  had  apparently  caused  much 
dissatisfaction  in  Sicily,  and  even  to  Gr^ory  it  seemed  to  be 
hard  and  improper,  inasmuch  as  it  enforced  an  obligation  which 
had  not  been  undertaken  at  the  time  of  ordination,  and  so, 
perhaps,  led  to  the  commission  of  a  greater  sin.  He  therefore 
modified  the  order,  prescribing  that  for  the  future  no  one 
should  be  ordained  subdeacon  who  would  not  engage  to  live 
in  chastity:  of  those  already  ordained,  such  as  had  obeyed 
the  injunction  were  to  be  praised  and  rewarded,  but  such  as 
had  disobeyed  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  office.  Never- 
theless, the  latter  were  to  forfeit  all  hope  of  promotion ; ''  for  no 
one  ought  to  approach  the  ministry  of  the  altar  whose  chastity 
has  not  been  proved  before  he  is  admitted  to  that  ministry." ' 
The  same  rule  was  also  enforced  by  Gregory  on  the  clergy  of 
I^ggio/  an^i  we  may  conjecture,  throughout  all  the  suburbi- 
carian  dioceses.  Clerics  not  in  Holy  Orders,  however,  were 
permitted  to  marry  and  live  with  their  wives.^  Indeed,  in  a 
certain  case  Gregory  even  forced  one  such  cleric  to  take  back  a 
wife  whom  he  had  deserted  on  the  pretext  that  she  was  of 
servile  condition.^ 

'  Dial,  iv.  11.  «  Epp.  Ix.  110;  xS.  66a.  »  IM. !.  42;  iv.  84. 

«  Epp.  iv.  5.  ^  Ibid,  zi.  66a.  «  IM.  vii.  1. 
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It  may  be  added  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  Church,  Gregory  strictly  forbade  the  ordination 
of  any  one  who  had  been  married  twice,  or  who  had  married 
a  widow  or  a  divorced  woman.  Widows  of  claries,  moreover, 
were  not  permitted  to  take  a  second  husband.' 

(d)  The  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  lay  tribunals.— --GK^ovy^^ 
waa  strongly  averse  to  the  clergy  being  mixed  up  in  secular 
concerns..  He  desife^^  fftr~a6  po^jfele  1jo'"Eee'pTSurcb  and 
State  apartTto  let  thS'eccTeSTirattcarorgaiuzati^  and  the  secular 
oi^tarizfifion  subsist  side  by  side,  neither  infringing  upon  the 
province  of  the  other,*  Hence  he  took  up  a  very  decided  attitude 
on  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  coiu-ts.  Now,  by  the  law  of  Jua- 
tiniaii,  bishops  could  not  be  brought  before  the  civil  magistrates 
for  any  cause,  pecuniary  or  criminal,  without  the  Emperor's 
special  order;  the  rest  of  the  clergy  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts  in  respect  of  ecclesiastical  and 
lesser  criminal  charges,  but  were  not  exempted  in  respect  of 
greater  criminal  charges  (such  as  murder,  rebellion,  and  the 
like),  nor  yet  in  the  case  of  civil  pecuniary  suits  with  laymen, 
when  the  latter  were  unwUling  to  go  into  the  bishop's  court. 
Thua  when  a  presbyter  or  deacon  waa  defendant  in  a  lesser 
criminal  suit,  he  was  judged  by  the  bishop  or  the  bishop's 
representatives,  but  when  defendant  on  a  grave  criminal  charge, 
or  in  a  civil  controversy  with  a  layman,  he  could  be  forced  to 
appear  in  the  secular  courts.  It  seems,  however,  that  even  the 
legal  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular 
courts  was  not  always  respected.  At  any  rate,  we  find  Gregory 
frequently  insisting  that  accusations  against  clerics  must  be 
heard  only  in  the  bishop's  court,  when  the  bishop  should  either 
deliver  judgment  himself,  or,  if  suspected  of  bias,  shotild  appoint 
a  commissioner  to  see  that  the  litigants  chose  referees,  and 
that  the  case  was  thus  properly  settled  by  arbitration.^  While, 
however,  Gregory  fought  for  the  right  of  the  bishop  to  preside 
at  the  trials  of  his  clergy,  he  at  the  same  time  urged  the 
episcopal  judges  to  abstain  from  provoking  the  litigants  by 
distressing  delays  and  remands,*  and  to  airange  that  judgment. 


}.  W.  M ; 


'  ZM.  i.  a9o; 


1,76;  X,  1. 


Arbitration  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  wa; 
,61;  ii.  47;  ix.  U,  61,  etc.). 
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when  given,  should  be  promptly  executed.^  If  a  bishop  was 
himself  the  defendant,  the  case  was  to  be  heard  by  his  metro- 
politan or  patriarch,  or,  in  default  of  these,  it  was  to  be  referred 
to ''  the  Apostolic  See,  which  is  the  Head  of  all  the  Churches."  ' 

Besides  the  right  of  presiding  at  trials  in  which  their  own 
clergy  were  defendants,  the  bishops  had  by  Imperial  law  farther 
powers  in  determining  causes.  If  two  parties  in  a  civil  suit 
agreed  to  go  into  an  ecclesiastical  instead  of  a  secular  court,  the 
bishop  had  power  to  adjudicate,  and  his  decision  was  final  and 
was  duly  executed  by  the  secular  authorities.  Moreover,  even 
in  criminal  cases,  though  the  bishops  could  not  themselves  act 
as  magistrates,  they  had  nevertheless  the  right  of  interceding 
for  accused  persons,  and  such  intercession  was  rarely  rejected. 
Gregory  entirely  approved  of  this  practice,  and  often,  through 
his  agents,  made  use  of  it  himself;  yet  he  was  anxious  that  it 
should  not  be  abused.  ''  It  has  come  to  our  ears,"  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  agents,'  "that  certain  men  of  little  discernment 
desire  to  implicate  us  in  their  risks,  and  wish  to  be  defended 
by  ecclesiastical  persons  in  such  a  way  that  the  ecclesiastical 
persons  themselves  may  be  bound  by  their  guilt.  Wherefore, 
I  admonish  you  by  this  present  injimction,  and  through  you 
our  brother  and  f^ow-bishop  the  Lord  John,  or  others  whom 
it  may  concern,  that  (whether  you  receive  letters  from  me  or 
not)  you  exercise  the  patronage  of  the  Church  with  such 
moderation,  that  if  any  be  implicated  in  public  peculations, 
they  may  not  appear  to  be  unjustly  defended  by  us,  lest  by 
our  indiscreet  defence  we  transfer  to  ourselves  the  bad  name  of 
evil-doers.  But  so  far  as  becomes  the  Church,  by  admonitions 
and  by  speaking  words  of  intercession,  succour  whom  you  can, 
so  that  you  may  give  them  assistance  without  staining  the 
repute  of  the  Holy  Church."  Gregory's  general  rule  was  that 
the  bishops  should  refrain  from  mixing  themselves  up  in  secular 
causes,  "  except  in  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  defending  the  poor 
compels  them  to  do  so."  ^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  right  of  intercession  were  the 
further  privileges  of  protecting  the  weak  and  oppressed,  and  of 
providing  asylum.  In  the  Letters  there  are  several  instances 
of  the  sacerdotdlis  tuitio.    Thus  one  bishop  was  ordered  by 

>  Epp,  xi.  82.  •  Ibid.  xiii.  60. 

»  Ibid.  ix.  79.  *  Ibid.  i.  39a. 
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Gregory  to  protect  a  certain  Sinceris,  who,  having  abstained 
from  touching  his  late  father-in-law's  effects,  refused  to  be 
responsible  for  hia  debts,  and  was  in  conseqiience  molested  by 
the  creditors  • ;  another  bishop  was  commanded  to  arrange  a 
dispute  about  the  servile  status  of  a  woman';  the  bishop  of 
Syracuse  was  ordered  to  punish  a  man  who  had  violently 
separated  one  of  his  female  slaves  from  her  husband,  and  sold 
her";  the  bishop  of  Civitavecchia  was  dii'ectcd  to  protect 
Luminosa,  widow  of  a  Tribunus,  and  see  that  she  was  not  dis- 
turbed for  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the  exercise  of  the  comelioa. 
held  by  her  late  husband.*  The  following  letter  to  Peter, 
Eector  of  the  Sicilian  Patrimony,  is  typical ^ :  "As  we  have 
no  desii'e  to  infringe  the  privileges  of  laymen  in  their  judg- 
ments, 80,  when  these  judgments  are  iniquitous,  it  is  our 
desire  that  you  resist  them  with  moderate  authority.  Por  to 
restrain  the  violence  of  laymen  is  not  to  act  against  the  law, 
but  to  support  the  law.  Since  then  Deusdedit,  the  son-in-law 
of  Felix  of  Orticellum,  is  said  to  have  done  violent  wrong 
to  the  bearer  of  these  presents  and  to  be  atill  ujilawfully 
detaining  her  property  (the  dejection  of  her  widowhood  not 
moving  his  compassion,  but  confirming  his  malice),  we  charge 
your  Experience  to  give  her  protection  against  the  afore- 
said man  and  in  all  other  matters  in  which  she  suffers  wrong. 
Let  no  one  oppress  her.  Do  not  neglect  this  which,  without 
prejudice  to  equity,  we  have  commanded  you,  or  compel  widows 
and  other  poor  persons,  who  can  get  no  assistance  with  you,  to 
undergo  the  expense  of  making  the  long  journey  hither  to  us." 

In  respectof  the  privilege  of  asylum,  Gregory's  intentions  are 
quite  clear,  asylum  was  to  be  used  to  further  the  interests  of 
equity  and  justice,  and  not  to  screen  malefactors  from  punish- 
ment. If  the  refugees  were  slaves,  Gregory  directed  tliat,  in 
case  they  had  any  just  cause  of  complaint  against  their  masters, 
a  proper  arrangement  was  to  be  made  for  them  before  tbey  left 
the  sanctuary.  In  case  they  had  committed  a  venial  fault,  they 
were  to  be  given  up  to  their  masters  after  receiving  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  pardon.^    The  breaking  of  such  a  promise  was  punished 


<  ibW.i 


■  ItAd.  iv,  19, 


*  Ibu{.  Sii.  1 ;  "Si  ioatom  contra  dominos  suoa  querellun  babueriut,  c 
cODgrua  ocdlufttioue  de  eocleaiiE  exire  neoesse  est.    6i  vero  'vei)i>l«ii  oolpsm 


If   litt   IffugBfig 
S  ilBXTtiO 

^    Is  Gitearr's  dbr  ii 

ID 
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to  ^Fc  the  ggpfJiunB  Ae 

As  be  eoBfsazitlT  icmiDds  hk  oumaMumdentg 

BOt  a  pnteedon  for  tbe  gnfltj^  be  odIt  a  y^^niHTrr  cf  £nr 

and  just  twimppl.* 

(<j  Tk€  po$itUjm  ^  lapiod  elayf. — Soeh  derici  a»  »mi  pgoiBd 
gidltj  of  crxmixtal  or  wpaTwialflm  nrffai«i«  ^TP— >  |mii^^ai  bjbeng 
de^pimd  of  their  Orders  azid  redneed  to  the  status  cf  lajmea. 
Depriratkiii  vas  regarded  as  the  dencal  eq[iiiTa]eBt  of  lay 
execpmmimicatioo,  ckrics  being  punished  thus  for  the  ^1i^^m^m^. 

aggravated  cases,  hoverer,  the  penalty  of  eroammimicatiaB  ms 
somedmes imposed  in  addition  to  the deprivatioB.  BotwheKher 
deprired  merely,  or  depdved  and  ezoommnnicated  alao^  the 
hcpmA  deiicvas  nerer  pennittad  by  eodesiastieal  law  to  resume 
his  clmal  oflBce  and  fdnctions,  \m%  vas  obliged  to  oontiniie  as 
a  layman  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the  eady  oaitmiea,  it  is 
tme,  we  meet  with  a  few  cases  in  which  the  sererity  of  this 
rule  was  mitigated.  Bat  these  were  instances  of  peculiar 
priTilege  and  dispensation.  The  general  role  of  the  Church 
made  degradation  (as  distinct  from  suspension)  absoliite  and 
finaL 

eommiierint,  dominis  mis  aooepio  de  TeniA  aaecmmento  sme  morm  reddftataz.** 
Ct  the  decree  of  GebMiof  qaotied  by  Ew»ld  in  loe.  For  Gregory's  ngnlfttiaos 
coDoemiiig  the  slares  of  Jews,  see  below,  YoL  IL,  pp.  157, 158. 

"  Kpp,  X.  17. 

*  lUd.  i.  35;  ix.  4,  182;  xi.  4,  16.  I  note  that  in  Gsol  the  right  of 
Sflylom  wss  frequently  TioUted  (Greg.  Tur.  H^.  JP.  iiL  36;  br.  13;  t.  SO; 
ri.  11, 17 ;  TiL  22),  altluiiish  bishops  did  thor  best  to  defend  it  {ibid.  t.  4).  It 
wss,  however,  considered  impious  to  pot  to  death  mminals  taken  from  s 
church  {ibid.  iz.  8,  88).  Sometimes  suppliants  were  starred  ont,  bong 
deprived  of  food  and  drink  {ibid.  iv.  18).  King  Chilperic,  when  it  was  re> 
ported  that  Kerovech  wss  going  to  take  asylmn  in  St.  Martin's  Chureh, 
caused  all  the  entrances  to  be  dosed,  save  one  for  the  clergy  {ibid.  y.  19).  A 
man  who  tried  to  drag  his  enemy  out  of  a  church  was  smitten  with  hUndnssi 
{tiirac.  a.  10). 
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Against  any  modification  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  tliis  matter 
Gregory  resolutely  aet  his  face.  He  believed  that  the  restoration 
of  lapsed  clergy  would  be  subversive  of  discipline  and  dangerous 
for  morals,  and  he  therefore  insisted  on  carrying  out  the  law  in 
all  its  stringency.  "  If  licence  of  restoration  be  granted  to  the 
lapsed,"  he  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,'  "  the  force  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  is  undoubtedly  broken,  and  in  their 
hopes  of  restoration  iU-dispoaed  persons  have  no  scruples  in 
giving  rein  to  tlieir  wicked  inclinations.  Your  Frat-emity  has 
consulted  us  on  the  question  whether  Amandious,  ex-presbyter 
and  ex-abbat,  who  for  his  faults  was  degraded  by  your  pre- 
decessor, should  be  restored  to  his  rank.  This  thing  is  not 
allowable,  and  we  decree  that  it  cannot  be  done  on  any  account. 
Nevertheless,  though  he  is  altogether  deprived  of  his  sacred 
office,  yet,  if  his  manner  of  life  deserves  such  favour,  you  may 
assign  him  a  place  in  the  monastery  above  the  other  monks,  as 
you  may  see  fit.  But  above  all  things  take  care  that  no  man's 
supplication  persuade  you  in  any  way  to  restore  the  lapsed  to 
their  Sacred  Orders,  lest  they  eome  to  regard  the  punishment  of 
d^radation,  not  as  an  absolute  penalty,  but  as  a  mere  temporary 
expedient."  So  again  Gregory  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cagliari " :  "It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  some  in  Sacred 
Orders  who  have  lapsed  are  recalled  to  their  ministerial  office, 
after  doing  penance,  or  even  before.  This  thing  we  have 
altogether  forbidden,  and  the  most  sacred  canons  also  declare 
against  it.  Whosoever,  then,  after  having  received  any  Sacred 
Order  has  lapsed  into  sin  of  the  flesh,  must  utterly  forfeit 
his  Order  and  never  again  approach  the  ministry  of  the  altar," 
This,  then,  was  Gregory's  invaiiablB  rule,'  applied  by  him 

'  Epp.  V.  18.  '  Ifrid.  iv,  26. 

*  There  wm  at  ono  time  Dome  controversy  over  a  pasnage,  "  de  lapsis  clo- 
ricis,"  oontained  in  Greg.  Epp.  U.  147,  and  quoted  by  Itabanua  Maurus  Lib. 
Pam^.  a.  1.  In  this  passage  Qregary  ia  reprenentod  oa  Baying,  "  post  dignam 
Batialactianem  crcdimus  poeae  rediro  adhonorem."  lii  support  of  which  opiBion 
a  number  of  irrelevcint  citations  bom  Scripture  ara  adduced;  then,  "al 
ovia  perdita  errans  post  inveDtionom  ad  ovile  humero  regiortatar,  our  i»(e  post 
paenitentiam  ad  ecclesiae  rainiaterimn  lapsus  uou  revocetor?"  With  Buoh 
a  sentiment  eoutraat  Gregory's  real  opinion  (Bpp.  iv.  36;  v.  18;  vii.  S9,ietc.), 
AuBehn,  E^,  i.  56,  tries  to  reconcile  these  passagoa  by  suggesting  that  Gregory 
rahued  rastomtion  to  clerics  convicted  ot  open  sins,  but  granted  it  to  thosa 
guilt;  of  secret  aius  ot  which  they  had  secretly  repentod.  But  it  is  inooa- 
-Bftfyable  that  Gregory  tihould  really  have  drawn  nny  suob  distinction.    The 
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equally  to  bishops,^  presbyters,^  deacons,^  and  subdeacons.^  In 
one  case  it  was  reported  to  him  that  a  deprived  presbyter  had 
ventured  to  officiate  and  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Gregory 
decreed,  that  if  this  was  true,  the  presbyter  in  question  should 
remain  excommunicate  to  the  day  of  his  death,  unless  his 
behaviour  as  penitent  was  exceptionally  good,  when  he  might 
be  restored  to  lay  communion  at  the  discretion  of  his  bishop.^ 

Two  further  points  in  connexion  with  Gregory's  treatment 
of  the  lapsed  are  to  be  noticed.  The  first  is,  that  he  drew  a  veiy 
sharp  distinction  between  lapsed  clergymen  and  lapsed  monks. 
A  presbyter  or  deacon  who  was  deprived  of  his  Orders  forfeited 
them  irrevocably;  an  abbat  who  was  degraded  for  the  same 
sin  might,  after  fitting  penance,  be  restored  to  his  rank.  Thus 
again  a  single  person,  who  was  both  presbyter  and  abbat,  and 
who  had  been  degraded,  could  never  again  exercise  the  priestly 
office,  though  he  might  resume  his  monastic  dignity.^  The 
reason  of  this  distinction  is,  of  course,  the  idea  that  only  those 
of  unsullied  character  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the  altar 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries. 

The  second  point  is  that  Gregory  usually  insisted  that 
d^radation  should  be  followed  by  confinement  in  a  monastery 
and  rigorous  penance.''  Thus  he  wrote  to  his  agent  in  Sicily:  "In 
respect  of  lapsed  priests  or  any  of  the  other  clergy,  we  desire  you 
to  keep  yourself  free  from  fault  in  dealing  with  their  property. 
Seek  out  the  poorest  reguleur  monasteries  which  you  know  to  be 
well  conducted,  and  there  consign  the  lapsed  to  penance,  and 
let  the  property  of  the  lapsed  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  place 
where  they  are  confined,  to  the  end  that  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  their  correction  may  themselves  get  some  good  by 
their  means.  But  if  the  lapsed  have  relations,  let  their  property 
go  to  their  relations,  after  deducting  an  allowance  for  the 
monasteries  where  the  lapsed  are  consigned  for  penance.  If, 
however,  any  of  the  family  of  the  Church  shall  have  lapsed, 

passage  in  E]pp,  iz.  147  (printed  in  smaU  type  by  Ewald  and  Hartmann),  is 
now  generaUy  acknowledged  to  be  a  forgery  interpolated  into  a  genuine  letter, 
probably  in  tbe  eighth  century. 

»  Epp,  i.  18 ;  vii.  89 ;  ix.  26 ;  xii.  10, 11. 

«  Ibid.  V.  6, 17, 18;  viii.  24;  ix.  25. 

»  Ibid.  iv.  26;  v.  17, 18;  xii.  8.  *  Ibid.  v.  17.  »  Ibid,  v.  5. 

•  Ibid,  V.  17, 18 ;  cf.  v.  4 ;  xiv.  2. 

'  Ibid.  i.  42 ;  ill.  49 ;  v.  18 ;  ix.  26 ;  xU.  8. 
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whether  priests,  levites,  monks,  clerics,  or  any  other,  it  is  our  will 
that  they  be  consigned  to  penance,  but  that  the  Church  retain  its 
claim  on  their  property.  Yet  let  them  be  given  for  their  use 
suiBcieDt  to  maintain  them  during  their  penance,  lest,  if  they 
be  left  destitute,  they  be  a  burden  to  the  monasteries  to  which 
they  are  consigned.  If  any  have  relations  on  the  estates  of  the 
Church,  let  the  property  he  delivered  to  them  to  hold  subject 
to  the  Church's  claim." ' 

(d)  Tlie  revenues  of  cIiutcIus. — The  revenues  of  each  Church 
were  in  the  first  instance  under  the  disposition  of  the  Bishop, 
who,  however,  in  the  sixth  century  usually  administered  them 
through  agents.  In  the  Letters  of  Gregory  we  find  that  the 
general  charge  of  the  property  fell  to  the  Archdeacon,  who  was 
responsible  for  all  losses  to  the  treasury  of  his  Church,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  them  good  out  of  his  private  estate.  Hence 
he  had  power  to  interfere  even  with  the  action  of  the  bishop,  if 
the  latter  was  bent  on  turning  the  revenues  to  improper  uses." 
Agnin  iu  order  to  relieve  the  overtaxed  archdeacon,  the 
details  of  the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  were 
committed  to  an  officer  who  bore  the  title  of  Oeconomua,  or 
Church  Stewai-d,  whose  dutiea  were  to  see  to  the  building  and 
repair  of  churches,  to  provide  for  the  proper  cultivation  of 
Church  lands,  to  pay  the  stipends  of  the  clergy,  to  distribute 
alms,  conduct  law-suits,  and  take  charge  of  the  property  and 
revenues  of  the  Church  during  a  vacancy.  The  Council  of 
Chalcedon  had  decreed  that  every  Church  should  maintain  one 
of  these  officials,'  but  in  Gregory's  Letters  they  are  not  often 
referred  to.  An  oeconomus  was  directed  by  Gregory  to  manage 
the  funds  of  the  see  of  Salona  during  a  vacancy  * ;  and  the 
oeconomus  of  Cagliari,  together  with  the  archpresbyter  of  the 
church,  was  warned  to  look  after  the  hospitals.^ 

In  respect  of  the  distribution  of  the  revenues,  it  had  long 
been  the  rule  iu  the  Roman  Church  to  divide  them  into  four 
parts — one  for  the  bishop,  a  second  for  the  clergy,  a  third  for 
the  poor,  and  the  fourth  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric  of  the 
church.  This  fourfold  mode  of  distribution  had  been  decreed 
by    Gelasius,"   and   was  recognized   and   enforced   aa  law  by 


'  Epp.  i.  43. 

•  Ibid,  iii,  23. 

•  Geliu  Epp.  9, 


'  llnd.\.  10;  ii,  30-22. 
•  Ibid.  riv.  a. 
.  27  (Lsbbc,  Iv.  p.  1195). 
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Gregory.^    Thus  he  ordered  Felix  of  Messina  to  give  his  deigy 
the  customary  payments^^  and  the  bishop  of  Palermo  to  allow 
his  clergy  their  fourth  part.°  Again,  when  Augustine  wrote  from 
England  to  ask  how  the  Church  funds  were  to  be  distributed, 
Gregory  replied  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Boman  Church  to 
divide  them  into  four  portions — for  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  the 
poor,  and  the  fabric ;  since,  however,  Augustine  was  a  monk,  he 
was  not  to  subtract  a  portion  for  himself,  but  was  to  live  in 
common  with  his  clergy^    But  though  Gr^ory  insiBted  on 
the  fourfold  distribution  as  the  general  rule,  still   questions 
respecting  the  application  of   the  rule  arose   firom   time  to 
time,  on  which  the  Pope  was  required  to  pronounce  judgment. 
For  instance,  he  learned  that  in  certain  churches  in  Sicily  a 
custom  had  grown  up,  which  was  really  an  inMngement  of  the 
"  canonical  distribution  in  four  parts."    For  the  bishops,  while 
distributing  in  the  legal  fashion  all  the  old  revenues  of  their 
Churches,  retained  for  their  own  use  all  revenues  recently 
acquired.    This  practice  Gr^ory  ordered  to  be  discontinued, 
and  all  revenues — whether  old  or  newly  acquired — ^to  be  divided 
in  the  authorized  fashion.^    Again,  a  question  arose  whether  a 
Visitor  during  a  vacancy  ought  to  receive  the  episcopal  fourth 
or  not.    Gregory  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  Visitor  ought 
to  receive  payment  for  his  services^;  and  in  one  case  ord^ed 
the  whole  of  the  episcopal  fourth  part  to  be  given  him.'     As  a 
rule,  however,  the  remuneration  was  not  so  great,  but  was  fixed 
according  to  circumstances.^ 

The  bishops,  then,  were  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  "  canonical 
disposition"  in  paying  out  their  funds ;  nevertheless,  they  still 
retained  considerable  discretionary  powers  in  respect  of  the 
details  of  the  distribution.  For  though  each  bishop  was  com- 
pelled to  divide  the  total  revenues  into  four  equal  parts,  he 
could  subdivide  as  he  pleased,  and  could  distribute  the  fourth 
part  allotted  to  the  clergy  according  to  his  private  judgment 
of  the  claims  and  merits  of  each  individual  The  clergy  of 
Catania  once  complained  to  Gregory  of  their  bishop's  method 
in  doing  this.  It  had  been  the  custom  in  this  Church  to 
assign  two-thirds  of  the  clerical  fourth  to  the  clergy  in  Sacred 

>.£^.v.  48.  'JMd.  i.  64.  *  i&u2.  xiiL  46. 

*  Ibid.  xi.  66o.  »  Ibid.  Iv.  11.  •  Ibid.  iv.  11. 

'  Ibid.  V.  12.  •  Ibid.  iU.  86;  v.  48. 
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Orders,  and  one-third  to  the  rest  of  the  clerics.  But  Bishop 
Leo  did  exactly  the  opposite,  apportioning  one-third  to  the 
higher  clergy,  and  two-thirds  to  those  in  Minor  Orders.  The 
case  seemed  a  hard  one,  yet  Gregoiy  refused  to  interfere.  All 
such  administrative  detaila,  he  believed,  were  beat  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  bishop.'  Such  a  power,  however,  was  of 
course  liable  to  abuse,  and  in  some  cases  the  clergy  endeavoured 
to  secure  their  own  interaata  by  compelling  their  bishops  to 
sign  chai-t«r3  of  rights,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
Pope.  The  clergy  of  Palermo,  for  example,  extracted  from  their 
bishop  an  agreement,  in  which  he  engaged  to  give  them  their 
full  fourth  part  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  to  distribute  it 
among  them,  not  by  favour,  but  "  according  to  the  meritfl,  the 
official  standing,  or  the  good  work  of  each."  The  bishop  further 
contracted  to  surrender  to  the  clei^y  a  full  fourth,  not  only  of 
the  revenues,  but  also  of  the  offerings  of  the  faithful,  whether 
in  money  or  in  kind,  to  have  his  accounts  published  annually, 
to  permit  clerics  to  buy  wine  from  the  Church  estates  at 
market  price,  to  reclaim  all  possessions  of  the  Church  which 
were  wrongfully  retained  by  strangers,  and  to  be  slow  in 
believing  evil  of  his  clergy  and  in  punishing  them,'  lu  a  letter 
from  Gregory  to  Paschasius  of  Naples,  we  have  an  Interesting 
indication  of  the  proportion  it  was  thought  right  to  observe 
in  distributing  a  sum  of  money  among  the  clergy  and  the  poor.* 
The  amount  was  divided  as  follows :  100  solidi  to  the  clerics 
of  the  Church,  half  a  solidus  apiece  to  120  "  praeiacentes,"  * 
50  solidi  to  the  foreign  clergy,  150  solidi  to  poor  men  ashamed 
to  beg,  36  solidi  to  public  beggars.  Gregory  himself,  we  may 
note,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  distributions  of  revenue  four 
times  a  year. 

The  bishop  had  no  power  to  alienate  any  property  belonging 
to  bis  Church  without  the  consent  of  his  clergy  and  also  of  the 
Pope,  The  privilege  was  rarely  conceded  by  Gregory,  and, 
when  it  was,  great  precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against 
irregularity.     Thus  Gregory  permitted  Fortunatus  of  Fano  to 

'  £!>p.  vili.  7;  of.  V.  27. 

•  Ibid.  xiii.  46.  '  Bid.  xi.  22. 

•  Gussanvillaeua  interpreU  " praeiwentaB "  to  mean  the  clergy  ■■qui  onto 
PwohBHii  ordiDMionom  minialtaveiuit."  HurtmLiau,  however,  oenBidaiB  (bat 
the  Bonioc  Neapolilan  clergy,  the  prcsbyl-ars  and  deacons,  are  referred  to  under 
UOinune. 


mAand  lion  "igi  mit  ad  As  ja>  •  juHia  «f  At 

t6  liii  CLsr;£ ;  »>  a^so  <3d  aH  ^ai,yg';i  ieqz5Ee 

liH  eutrrxsioB  zo  zbt  epaK^m:e,  Mheduet  ht  left  m  win 

Jl  IdA'/p  lad  ys^wier  to  fceonask 

M  l^  bad  JK>^!4Jed  l<fiQC»  beb 

nhair^M,    AH  z!bt  vasL  hsiaos^  at  i^s  id  ba  Cbxreb.     S«eb 
WM  tbe  rale  cxiforeed  br  Gre^orr.' 

Ckwdj  eoBDeeted  vhb  tbe  qwsdoB  of  Cbsicb  renames  is 
tfae  wahjftct  of  ekrieal  SeeiL  Gregcrr  w»  anxioai  to  cot  diese 
off  »  £v  M  pconbkL  JUreadr,  jf  nading  to  a  deciee  of  Grfama, 
it  waa  flkgaltoezaetfeeaforbaplismareQiifixmasian';  and  tbe 
Xbird  (kmndl  of  Biagafbfbade  tfaem  to  be  exaaed  Cor  tbe  eon- 
wtcaakm  id  cbnrcbea.^  To  tbese  regalatians  Gregarr  adbered; 
but  in  nspect  of  oonfirmation  expenaes  be  apfvored  of  an 
atTsmgnneni  made  by  Pel^;ins  tbe  Second,  obligii^  tbe  paiod^ 
cUrgj  to  contribole  a  fixed  snm  Cor  tbe  lemunentian  of  tbe 
attendanta  of  tbe  confirming  faiabop.  Thns  Gtegary  wrote  to 
tbe  Idabopa  of  Sicily :  '^  It  baa  been  reported  to  ns  tbat  in  tbe 
time  of  oar  boly  predecessor  it  was  arranged  tbat  tbe  pdeats  of 
joar  dioceses  should  not  be  immoderatelj  burdened  when  yon 
go  forth  to  seal  infants.  For  a  certain  snm  had  been  fixed,  and, 
as  I  hear,  with  your  consent,  to  be  given  by  the  same  priests 
to  the  clerics  who  attend  yon.  But  this  arrangement^  then 
approved  of,  is  not  now  preserved.  Wherefore  I  admonisb 
yonr  Fraternity  to  endeavour  not  to  be  burdensome  to  your 
subjects,  and,  if  they  have  any  grievances,  to  abate  them,  seeing 
that  you  certainly  ought  not  to  have  departed  from  tbe  arrange- 
ment that  was  agreed  upon."  ^  Grr^ory  further  forbade  fees  to  be 
levied  for  ordinations,  marriages  of  inferior  clerics,  or  the  veiling 
of  villus,  though  he  permitted  the  bishops  to  accept  a  gift  if 
spontaneously  offered.'  Moreover,  he  strongly  condemned  the 
exaction  of  fees  for  burying-places.    "  You  know  our  ordinance," 

»  Epp,  vil  18. 

'  Ibid.  iz.  142 ;  xii.  14.    Compare  also  ibid.  iv.  86 ;  v.  23 ;  yi.  1 ;  ix.  75. 

*  Oela«.  Epp.  9,  o.  6  (Labbe,  iv.  p.  1189). 
<  CoDO.  Bracar.  iii.  c.  6  (Labbe,  v.  897). 

•  Epp.  xlli.  22.  «  Ibid,  iv.  24. 
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he  wrote  to  a  bishop.^  ''  We  have  entirely  forbidden  this  old 
custom  in  our  Church,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  purchase 
a  burial-place  for  a  price.  For  if  the  men  of  Sichem,  who 
were  Oentiles,  offered  Abraham  without  charge  a  sepulchre  for 
Sarah's  body,  and  were  scarcely  prevailed  upon  by  his  importu- 
nities to  receive  a  price  for  the  burial-place,  ought  we  who  have 
the  name  of  bishops  to  make  a  charge  for  burying  the  bodies  of 
the  faithful  ? "  Again,  he  wrote  to  Januarius  of  Cagliari  yet 
more  strongly  « :  "  It  is  very  wrong  and  unbecoming  your  priestly 
office  to  ask  a  price  for  earth  granted  to  rottenness,  and  to  wish 
to  profit  by  another's  grie&  Wherefore  I  admonish  you  never 
in  future  to  presume  to  be  so  avaricious  even  in  the  case  of  a 
stranger.  But  if  at  any  time  you  allow  any  one  to  be  buried  in 
your  church,  and  the  parents,  relatives,  or  heirs  of  the  deceased 
should  of  their  own  accord  desire  to  offer  something  for  the 
lights,  we  do  not  forbid  you  to  accept  it.  But  we  do  forbid 
outright  any  demand  or  exaction  of  money-which  is  most 
contrary  to  religion — lest  the  Church  be  called  venal  (which 
God  forbid !)  and  you,  by  trjring  to  profit  by  men's  bodies,  should 
seem  to  take  a  joy  in  their  death."  The  general  practice  of 
giving  presents  to  bishops  Gregory  discouraged,  and  in  this 
respect  he  himself  set  an  example  by  refusing  all  such  gifts 
whenever  possible.^  On  one  occasion  a  bishop  sent  him  some 
costly  robes  embroidered  with  palm  branches.  But  Gregory 
sold  them,  and  sent  their  price  back  to  the  donor  for  the  poor 
of  his  diocese.^ 

Such,  then,  were  the  regulations  enforced  by  Gregory  in  the 
Churches  of  his  metropoUtanate  and  of  Sardmia.  We  have  now 
to  consider  his  relations  with  some  of  the  other  Churches  of 
the  West. 

»  E^,  viii.  3.  «  IW<i.  viii.  86. 

»  im.  V.  16.  «  Ibid.  i.  64. 
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CHAPTER  V 

GREGOBT  PATBIABCH  OF  THE  WEST.     HIS  RELATIONS  WITH 

OTHEB  WESTERN  CHURCHES 

Besides  his  regular  jiiiisdiction  within  the  subnrbicarian 
provinces,  the  Pope  at  this  time  exercised  a  somewhat  iire- 
gular  authority  over  a  much  wider  area,  including  Northern 
Italy,  Gaul,  Africa,  Illyricum,  and  Spain.  As  early  as  343  the 
CJoundl  of  Sardica  had  entrusted  the  Bishop  of  Bome  with  a 
certain  limited  power  of  receiving  appeals,  decreeiiig  Qt, 
indeed,  the  canons  are  genuine)  that  a  bishop,  condemned  by 
a  provincial  synod,  might  appeal  for  a  new  trial  to  the  Pope, 
who  should  have  power  to  delegate  the  hearing  of  the  appeal 
to  the  bishops  of  the  next  adjacent  province,  and  should,  if  he 
wished,  send  legates  of  his  own  to  assist  in  the  proceedings. 
The  germ  of  what  may  be  styled  a  supreme  appellate  jurisdictiaii 
thus  created  at  Sardicft,  was  ^<^^»\qpp^  ^j^h,w  of  Gratian, 
which  enacted.  thaC^l  Western  metropolitmy^SEen 
should  be^riedSjt^iffl/Bjf(6jrj^  aj^^Jl 
and  that  aliVv  esteim  biSMps  might,  if  they  choseT  appeal  ^ 
Bome,  or  else  to  a  synod  of  fifteen  neighbouring  prelates.  Hie 
celebrated  rescript  of  Valentiiiian  the  Third  went  atill  further. 


It  gave  tii^r^^  pj^'-s^SSolnto^iSSEoni^'^^  bishopys 

and  decreed  that  ni3  deulsiuus~'sEbuld  be  enforced  as  law  on 


contumacious  bishops  by  the  secular  magistrates.  This  juris- 
diction received  by  the  Popes  from  the  Emperors  had  no  proper 
canonical  basis,  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  was 
null  and  void.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with,  at  any  rate  in  those  countries  where  Imperial  law  remained 
in  force. 

In  the  sixth  centuiy,  the  whole  of  Gaul  and  the  greater 
part  of  Spain  had  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  Empire.     Hence, 
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in  these  regions,  we  obserra  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  no 
longer  supported  by  the  secular  arm,  was  considerably  weak- 
ened; although  the  prestige  of  the  aee  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles 
was  such  that  even  the  most  independent  bishops  were  unwilling 
to  come  to  any  open  breach.  In  the  other  Western  countries 
which  still  belonged  to  the  Empire,  the  bishops  found  it,  on  the 
whole,  expedient  to  defer  to  the  Pope's  authority,  although  we 
meet  with  cases  of  contumacy  on  the  part  of  some  who  could 
reckon  on  the  support  of  the  Imperial  officials.  In  what  manner 
Gregory  endeavoured  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  Papal  power 
in  the  West,  and  what  measure  of  success  attended  his  en- 
deavours, will  appear  from  the  following  detailed  account  of 
his  relations  with  the  principal  Churches. 

(a)  The  CJiurck  in  Spain. 

Of  all  the  provinces  in  the  West  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  lioman  Empire,  Spain,  in  the  time  of  Gregory's 
pontificate,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  settled  and  tranquil.  The 
period  of  the  invasions  was  happily  over,  and  the  Visigoths  had 
established  themselves  securely  in  the  land  which  they  had 
conquered.  It  is  true  that  for  some  time  after  the  Visigothic 
invasion  the  country  had  continued  unquiet.  In  the  north 
the  Suevi,  Basques,  and  Cantabriana,  encouraged  by  the  Franks, 
were  in  constant  revolt.  In  the  south,  the  Byzantines,  who 
had  their  head-quarters  at  Cordova,  were  ever  intriguing 
against  the  Visigothic  conquerors.  The  Catholic  provincials 
throughout,  the  country  were  discontented  with  the  Arian 
Government ;  and  the  Gothic  nobQity,  often  masters  of  strong 
and  important  cities,  were  continually  at  war  with  one  another 
and  with  their  king.  "  The  Goths,"  says  Gregory  of  Tours, 
"  have  learned  the  detestable  habit  of  killing  their  king  when- 
ever he  displeases  them,  and  putting  another,  whom  they  pre- 
fer, in  his  place."*  The  accession  of  Leovigild,  however,  in 
568,  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  This  ambitious  and 
exceedingly  able  monarch,  by  a  series  of  energetic  measures, 
built  up  the  Gothic  state  on  the  basis  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
monarchy.  In  the  first  place,  he  crushed  the  external  enemies 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Byzantines  were  driven  back  to  the 
'  Greg.  Tur.  H.  F.  lii,  80;  ct.  Frodogar,  Chron.  63. 
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coast  districts.  Then  Cantabria  was  subdued,  and  finally,  says 
John  of  Biclaro, ''  he  possessed  himself  of  the  nation  of  Snevi, 
their  treasures,  and  their  country,  and  converted  them  into  a 
province  of  the  Goths."  ^  At  the  same  time,  he  kept  down  with 
a  strong  hand  the  turbulent  and  savage  nobles — those  '*  tyrants," 
as  John  calls  them — who  troubled  the  peace  of  his  kingdom 
from  within.  "  Leovigild,"  says  Gr^ory  of  Tours,*  "  killed  all 
those  who  had  made  a  habit  of  killing  their  kings,  without 
leaving  a  male  among  them."  He  established  his  capital  at 
Toledo,  where,  in  imitation  doubtless  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors, 
he  held  his  court  with  considerable  pomp  and  splendonr.  "  He 
was  the  first  king  of  the  Goths  " — so  Isidore  tells  us  • — "  who 
wore  a  regal  robe  and  sat  upon  a  throne.  For,  up  to  his  time,  the 
dress  worn  by  the  kings,  and  the  seats  upon  which  they  sat,  were 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  U3ed  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen." 

Leovigild's  schemes  of  consolidation,  however,  were  opposed 
by  one  obstacle.  This  was  the  Catholicism  of  the  provincial 
population.  The  Visigoths  were  Arians ;  the  subject  population 
was  Catholic.  Hence  the  latter  tended  to  sympathize  with  the 
Byzantines  in  the  south  and  the  orthodox  Suevi  in  the  north, 
and  accordingly  constituted  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  safety  of 
the  Gothic  state.  This  danger  Leovigild  determined  to  remove; 
but  his  measures  were  precipitated  by  the  conversion  and  re- 
bellion of  his  eldest  son  Hermenigild. 

In  the  year  579  Hermenigild  married  Ingunthis,  daughter 
of  Sigibert  and  Brunichildis  of  Austrasia,  and  granddaughter 
of  Goiswintha,  Leovigild's  second  wife.  As  Brunichildis,  he^ 
self  a  Gothic  princess  and  educated  as  an  Arian,  had  made  no 
difficulty  about  changing  her  creed  on  marrying  the  Frank 
king,  the  Gothic  Court  expected  to  find  Ingunthis  equally  com- 
plaisant. The  little  thirteen-year-old  bride,  however,  held  fast 
to  her  orthodox  profession,  resisting  alike  the  persuasions  of 
the  Arian  bishops  and  the  cruel  treatment  to  which  her  grand- 
mother, Goiswintha,  subjected  her.^  At  last  Leovigild,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  family  dissensions,  assigned  to  Hermenigild  (who 
was  already  made  consors  regni)  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Baetica,  with  Seville  as  a  place  of  residence.  And  here, 
within  the  year,  the  young  prince — whether  owing   to  the 

^  Joh.  Bid.  Chron,  ad  ann.  585  (ed.  Mommsen).       '  Greg.  Tor.  H.  F,  iT..S8. 
*  liid.  Hist,  QotK  61  (cd.  Mommsen).  Greg.  Tur.  H.  F.y.  89. 
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indueoce  of  his  wife  or  to  the  eshortadoQ  of  the  great  Leander 
of  Seville,  or  from  purely  political  motives — was  converted  to 
Catholicism,  and  confii-med  by  Leander,  under  the  name  of 
Joannes.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  neither  of  the  Spanish 
authorities — John  of  Biclaro  and  Isidore  of  Seville — makes  any 
mention  of  this  conversion.  The  evidence  of  the  two  Gregorys 
and  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  however,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact.' 

The  conversion  of  Hermenigild  was  followed  by  rebellion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Catholic  and  Byzantine  parties 
in  Spain  co-operated  with  one  another,  and  used  the  prince  as  a 
convenient  insti'ument  for  striking  a  blow  at  the  heretical  Gothic 
monarchy ;  and  we  may  further  conjecture,  from  the  references 
to  the  rebellion  iu  the  Spanish  historians  and  in  Gregory 
of  Tours,  that  Hermenigild  himself  was  influeuced  less  by 
orthodox  zeal  than  by  the  culpable  ambition  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  his  father's  throne.  However  this  may  be,  the  situa- 
tion was  extremely  critical  for  Leovigild,  Unable  at  once  to 
attack  his  son,  he  laid  himself  out,  by  concessions,  to  gain  over 
the  Catholic  party,  or  such  of  them  as  had  not  yet  been  seduced 
from  their  allegiance.  Heretic  though  he  was,  he  went  to  pray 
in  Catholic  churches;  and  to  facilitate  conversions  to  Arian- 
isra,  he  summoned  an  Arian  synod  at  Toledo,  by  which  it  was 
decreed  that  "  it  is  not  necessary  that  those  who  come  to  our 
Catholic  faith  from  the  Eoman  religion  should  be  baptized, 
but  they  are  to  be  purified  merely  by  imposition  of  hands  and 
reception  of  tho  Communion,  and  are  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Father  through  the  Son  iu  the  Holy  Ghost,"  ^  By  this  con- 
cession about  rebaptism,  ns  well  as  by  liberal  bribes  and 
promises,  a  number  of  the  Catholic  clergy  were  won  over,  and 
formally  adopted  the  royal  creed. 

In  582  Leovigild  marched  against  his  son,  and  his  arms 
were  eveiywhere  victorious.  Merida,  the  capital  of  Lusitania, 
was  the  firat  to  fall;  Seville,  in  584,  was  taken  by  storm. 
Hermenigild,  meanwhile,  had  fled  to  Cordova,  which  was  in  the 
bauds  of  a  Byzantine  garrison;  and  hither  the  king  followed 
him.  But,  before  the  sioge  could  be  commenced,  the  Prefect 
Comitiolus  betrayetl  the  town  for  a  bribe  of  thirty  thousand 
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solidi.  Hermenigild  was  seized,  stripped  of  his  royal  dress, 
and  exiled  to  Valencia.  And  thus  the  Catholic  rebellion  came 
to  an  end. 

It  seems  as  though  Hermenigild,  in  his  exile,  continued  to 
intrigue  against  his  father — at  any  rate,  we  know  that  Leander 
was  at  this  time  residing  at  Constantinople,  and  doing  his  best 
to  win  over  the  Court  to  the  prince's   interest, — and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  his 
exile  and  flee  to  the  Franks.   In  any  case,  however,  it  is  certain 
that,  in  585,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Tarragona,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  execution  was  by  order -of  his  father  or 
not.    John  of  Biclaro  says  simply, ''  Hermenigild  was  slain  by 
Sisbert,  in  the  city  of  Tarraco."  ^    Isidore  does  not  mention  the 
death  of  the  prince.     Gregory  of  Tours  refers  to  it  incidentally 
as  the  work  of  Leovigild.^    All  these  writers,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, speak  with  disapproval  of  Hermenigild,  as  a  *'  rebel " 
and  "  tyrant,"  and  none  of  them  hold  him  up  to  admiration  as 
a  martyr  for  the  Faith.    To  do  this  was  left  for  Gregory  the 
Great.^   According  to  the  Pope's  story,  Hermenigild,  on  account 
of  his  conversion,  was  thrown  into  a  miserable  dungeon  and 
loaded  with  fetters.    On  the  night  before  Easter  Day,  an  Arian 
bishop  came  to  give  him   the  Communion,  but  the  prince 
refused  absolutely  to  receive  it  at  his  hands.    Then  Leovigild 
sent  his  apparitores,  who  clove  his  skull  with  an  axe,  and  so 
killed  him.     Miracles  afterwards  attested  his  sanctity.     In  the 
silence  of  the  night  the  sound  of  psalmody  was  heard  around 
his  body,  and,  according  to  another  report,  lighted  lamps  were 
seen ;  which  signs,  in  Gregory's  opinion,  established  the  prince's 
claim  to  be  venerated  by  the  faithful  as  a  martyr.     The  Pope 
adds  that  Leovigild  was  afberweurds  repentant  for  his  deed,  and 
on  his  deathbed  recommended  his  second  son,  Beccared,  to 
Leander,  imploring  the  bishop  to  do  with  him  as  he  had  done 
with  Hermenigild.    It  was,  moreover,  "  by  following  his  mar- 
tyred brother's  example"  that  Becarred  succeeded  in  leading 
Us  people  to  the  orthodox  faith.     "  And  it  is  no  wonder  that 
this  king  became  a  preacher  of  the  true  faith,  seeing  that  he 
is  the  brother  of  a  martyr,  whose  merits  help  him  in  his  task 
of  leading  so  many  souls  back  to  the  bosom  of  Almighty  God. 

I  Joh.  BioL  Chron.  ad.  ann.  586.  *  Greg.  Tor.  H.  F.  viiL  S8. 

*  Dial.  Ui.  81. 
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Wherein  we  have  to  consider  tliat  all  this  coiild  never  have 
come  to  pass,  had  not  King  Hermenigild  laid  down  his  life 
for  the  tnith.  One  Visigoth  died  that  many  might  live ;  one 
grain  was  sown  in  faith  that  a  mighty  crop  of  faithful  souls 
might  therefrom  spring  up." 

But  Gregory's  account  of  the  death  of  Hermenigild  is  entirely 
misleading.  The  Pope  completely  ignores  the  political  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  execution,  is  utterly  silent  on  the 
subject  of  the  rebellion,  and  makes  the  imprisonment  and  execu- 
tion follow  immediately  on  the  conversion,  which  is  certainly 
contrary  to  fact,"  His  tale  of  Leovigild's  repentance  and  of  his 
committal  of  Reccared  to  Leander  (who  was  probably  at  Con- 
stantinople at  the  time  supposed)  may,  in  consideration  of  the 
silence  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  be  safely  dismissed  as  nn- 
historical.  The  miracles  which  are  said  to  have  followed  the 
execution  are  obviously  legendary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gregory 
derived  his  information  from  Leander  and  other  Spanish  exiles 
at  Constantinople,  who  were  doubtleaa  themselves  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attending  Hermenigild's 
death,  and  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  speaking  of  it  to  Gregory, 
would  keep  politics  in  the  background  and  lay  all  the  stress  on 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  incident.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
majority  of  critics  have  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  rejecting 
Hermenigild's  claim  to  veneration  as  a  martyr.  "  A  close 
examination  of  aU  the  sources,"  writes  Professor  F.  Gorrea, 
"has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supposed  martyrdom 
of  Hermenigild  cannot  be  substantiated."  But  the  Eoman 
Church  has  preferred  the  Gregorian  account  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  historians,  who  alone  were  qualified  to  relate  the  facts. 
By  a  brief  of  SLxtus  the  Fifth  in  1585,  the  cult  of  St.  Herme- 
nigild was  instituted  in  Spain :  Urban  the  Eighth  made  it 
general  throughout  the  Roman  Church. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  rebellion  of  Herme- 
nigild on  account  of  Gregory's  connection  with  the  legend  of 
that  prince.  Now  I  will  pass  swiftly  on  to  the  great  religious 
revolution  effected  by  Leovigild's  successor.  King  Iteccared. 

It  was  probably  a  political  motive  that  induced  Keccared  to 
accept  the  orthodox  creed.  Ho  cannot  but  have  realized  the 
immense  advantage  of  conciliating  the  Suevi  and  the  Catholic 
provincials  and  of  allying  himself  with  great  Catholic  prelates 
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like  Leander  of  Seville  and  licinianus  of  Cartagena^  who  had 
such  extensive  inflnence  in  the  Byzantine  conit  circles.    He 
saw  clearly  enough  that  a  unity  of  fiEoth  was  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  kingdom,  which  in  other  respects 
Leovigild  had  bnilt  np  so  strongly.    And  he  was  not  pirepaied 
to  forego  so  great  a  benefit  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  religions 
scrapie.    Hence,  ten  months  after  his  accession,  he  summoned 
a  synod  at  Toledo,  in  which  he  deliberately  abjured  his  Arianism, 
and  induced  many  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  to  follow  his 
example.    Some  of  the  Arians,  nevertheless,  refused  to  abandon 
their  faith,  and  formidable  insurrections  took  place.     These, 
however,  were  successfully  crushed,  and  in  the  spring  of  589, 
there  was  summoned  by  royal  command  that  fEunous  Council, 
which  was  destined  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  ortho- 
doxy in  Spain.^ 

In  the  b^inning  of  May  a  great  assemblage  collected  at 
Toledo.  There  was  King  Beccared  with  his  Queen  fiaddo,  there 
were  the  principal  Visigothic  nobles  and  courtiers,  there  were 
sixty-two  bishops,  together  with  a  large  number  of  presbyters  and 
deacons.  The  general  management  of  the  council  was  entrusted 
to  Leander  of  Seville  and  the  Abbat  Eutropius,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  king's  great  speech  was  written  by  Leander. 
After  three  days  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting,  Bec<»red  intro- 
duced to  the  assembly,  and  caused  to  be  recited  by  a  notary, 
a  ''tomus"  containing  an  orthodox  profession  of  belief.  He 
declared  that  Grod  had  inspired  him  to  bring  back  the  Gothic 
nation  to  the  true  Faith,  and  called  upon  the  bishops  to  complete 
the  work  he  had  begun.  He  then  anathematized  Arius  and  his 
doctrines,  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  Four  General  Councils 
and  all  other  councils  that  agreed  with  them,  and  finally  recited 
the  Creeds  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople  and  the  DefinitioB 
of  Chalcedon.  When  the  reading  of  the  tomus  was  concluded 
amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  council,  one  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  called  upon  the  clergy  and  nobles  converted  from 
Arianism  to  make  a  public  profession  of  their  orthodoxy.  These 
accordingly  recited  twenty-three  anathemas  directed  against 
Arianism,  and  in  their  turn  repeated  the  Creeds  of  Nicaea  and 
Constantinople  and  the  Definition  of  Chalcedon.  When  these 
had  been  subscribed  by  eight  Arian  bishops  with  their  clergy, 

'  Labbe  Cone.  v.  p.  997,  sgg. 
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and  by  all  tie  Gotliic  nobles,  Eeccared  in  another  speech  invited 
the  council  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  certain  canons, 
particnlarly  one  directing  that  the  Ci-eed  should  be  recited  at 
the  time  of  the  Holy  Communion,  that  all  the  faithful  might 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  thearticlea  of  their  belief.  Twenty- 
three  canons  were  then  drawn  up  and  confirmed  by  the  royal 
edict.  Tlie  proceedings  concluded  with  a  sermon  by  Leaiider. 
"  The  peace  of  Christ,"  he  said,  "  has  destroyed  the  wall  of 
discord  which  the  devil  built  up,  and  the  house  which  division 
■was  bringing  to  ruin  is  united  on  the  one  Christ  as  the  corner- 
stone. Let  U8  all  say,  then,  Glory  to  Qod  in  the  highest,  avd  on 
earth  peace  to  ioen  of  good  mil.  It  only  remains  that  we,  being 
made  one  people  in  one  mind,  should  pray  to  God  both  to 
eatablish  this  earthly  realm  and  to  grant  us  the  felicity  of 
Hia  heavenly  kingdom,  that  the  country  and  people  which  have 
glorified  Christ  on  earth  may  themselves  be  glorified  not  only 
on  earth  but  also  in  heaven." 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Council,  Leander  wrote  to  inform 
the  Pope  of  all  that  had  taken  place.  To  this  letter  Gregory 
replied  in  591 : '  "  I  cannot  express  the  joy  I  felt  when  I  learned 
that  our  common  son,  the  Most  Glorioua  King  Keccared,  has 
embraced  the  Catholic  Faith  with  most  sincere  devotion.  Aa 
you  describe  his  character  in  your  letters,  you  have  made  me 
love  him,  although  he  is  a  atraiigor  to  me.  But  since  yon  know 
the  gmle  of  tlie  old  enemy,  that  he  wages  a  fiercer  war  with 
those  who  have  been  once  victorious,  I  trust  that  your  Holiness 
will  watch  the  more  carefully  over  the  king,  that  he  may  finish 
what  he  has  well  begun ;  that  he  may  not  take  pride  on  the  good 
works  he  has  done ;  that  he  may  preserve,  by  the  excellency  of 
his  life,  the  faith  he  has  embraced ;  that  he  may  prove  himself 
by  his  actions  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  and  so 
after  many  years  ho  may  pass  from  0  throne  on  earth  to  a  throne 
in  heaven." 

Among  the  collected  epistles  of  Gregory  there  is  found  one 
written  in  very  crabbed  Latin,  that  purports  to  come  from  King 
lieccared  himself.*  Gams  and  Mommsen,  however,  reject  it  aa  a 
forgery  founded  on  a  letter  of  Gregory  to  the  king.    If  geuoine, 

'  Epp.  I.  41.     With  Gregory's  prais*  ol  Beeeared,  compare  Isidor,  llial. 
Ileg.  Oolh.  50. 
*  ^pp.  ix.  327a. 
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Beccared's  letter  must  have  reached  Borne  some  time  between 
the  years  596  and  599.  It  is  addressed  in  respectful  teims, 
*'  to  our  Lord,  the  Holy  and  Most  Blessed  Pope  Gregory/'  The 
king  speaks  of  the  anxiety  he  had  felt  ever  since  his  conversion 
to  enter  into  communication  with  one  who  was  "  superior  to 
all  other  bishops/' — a  wish  which  the  cares  and  occupations 
of  his  government  had  for  a  long  while  prevented  him  from 
gratifying.  After  three  years,  indeed,  he  had  selected  some 
abbats  firom  the  monasteries  in  his  kingdom  to  convey  gifts 
to  St.  Peter  and  greetings  to  the  Pope ;  but  the  ship  in  which 
the  abbats  sailed  was  caught  in  a  storm  near  Marseilles,  and 
driven  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  abbats,  who  had  escaped  with 
dif&culty,  returned  to  Spain.  Now,  however,  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  services  of  a  Boman  priest  who  was  returning 
from  Malaga,  to  send  this  letter,  together  with  a  present  of  a 
golden  cup  adorned  with  jewels. 

Gregory  sent  a  very  complimentary  reply ^:  "I  cannot 
express  in  words,  most  excellent  son,  how  greatly  I  delight 
in  the  work  you  have  done,  and  in  the  life  you  lead.  When 
I  hear  of  this  new  miracle  wrought  in  our  own  time,  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  Gothic  nation  from  the  Arian  heresy  to 
the  unity  of  the  true  Faith,  I  gladly  exclaim  with  the  prophet, 
This  is  this  change  which  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  hath 
wrought.  Whose  heart,  however  stony,  would  not,  knowing  this, 
be  softened  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  and  with  love  for 
your  Excellency  ?  I  own  I  often  speak  to  my  children  here  of 
your  achievements,  and  we  often  wonder  at  them  with  delight 
And  often  are  my  feelings  roused  against  myself,  because  I  am 
so  sluggish  and  useless  and  sunk  in  listless  idleness,  while  to  gain 
the  heavenly  fatherland  kings  are  working  for  the  gathering-in 
of  souls.  What  plea  at  the  terrible  judgment  shall  I  ofier  to 
the  Judge  if  I  come  before  Him  with  empty  hands,  while  your 
Excellency  brings  with  you  the  flocks  of  the  faithful  whom  you 
have  led  to  the  grace  of  the  true  Faith,  by  your  earnest,  your 
continual  proclamation  of  the  truth?"  After  commending 
Beccared  for  his  refusal  to  accept  a  bribe  which  the  Spanish 
Jews  had  offered  for  the  repeal  of  a  law  against  them,  Gr^ory 
reminds  him  of  certain  virtues,  which,  both  as  a  private 
person  and  as  a  monarch,  he  was  especially  bound  to  cultivata 

>  Epp,  iz.  228. 
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"  But  I  (lonbt  not,"  ho  concludes,  "  that  by  God's  grace  you 
already  practise  these  virtues.  Still,  as  an  opportunity  of  giving 
you  advice  has  presented  itself,  I  associate  myself  by  stealth  with 
your  good  deeds,  so  that  the  work  you  have  hitherto  done  of 
your  own  accord,  may  no  longer  be  yours  alone,  now  that  you 
have  been  admonished  by  me  to  do  it.  May  Almighty  God 
protect  you  in  all  your  actions  by  His  outstretched  arm  on  high. 
May  He  grant  you  prosperity  here,  and  after  many  years  the 
joy  a  which  are  eternal. 

"  We  have  sent  you  a  small  key  from  the  most  sacred  body  of 
St,  Peter  the  Apostle,  as  a  benediction  from  him.  In  this  key  \a 
inserted  some  iron  from  his  chains,  so  that  what  bound  his  neck 
for  martyrdom  may  deliver  yours  from  all  sins.  I  have  also 
given  to  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  as  a  present  for  you,  a  cross 
containing  wood  from  our  Lord's  cross  and  hairs  of  John  the 
Baptist,  that  you  may  always  have  the  help  of  our  Saviour 
through  the  intercession  of  His  Forerunner,  We  have  further 
sent  from  the  See  of  St.  Peter  to  our  very  reverend  brother  and 
fellow-bishop  Leander,  a  pallium,  which  is  due  to  him  in  con- 
fonnity  with  ancient  custom,  and  also  on  account  of  your  good 
deeds  and  his  own  excellence  and  dignity."  ^ 

Apart  from  these  letters,  Gregory  held  little  communication 
with  the  Church  in  Visigothic  Spain,  With  his  old  friend 
Leander,  indeed,  he  corresponded  at  intervale.  The  first  letter, 
written  in  591,'  contains  an  interesting  passive  respecting  the 
baptismal  immersions — a  question  on  which  Leander  had  asked 
the  Pope's  advice.  "With  regard  to  the  trine  immersion  at 
baptism,  no  better  answer  can  be  given  than  the  opinion  which 
you  have  yourself  expressed ;  for  so  long  as  there  is  unity  in 
faith,  difference  in  customs  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  Holy 
Church.    By  our  Koman  practice  of  tbree  immersions  we  signify 


>  It  is  worth}-  of  note  thai.  Gregory  aarefullj  abstained  from  interfering  in 
Visigothic  politics,  Roccared  had  requested  him  to  write  to  Iha  Emperor  uid 
proouro  a,  oop;  of  a  treat;  concluded  between  Justinian  and  Athonagild,  defin- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Gothic  kings.  This,  howaver,  Gregory  refused  to  do, 
partly  because  almost  all  the  docmnents  relating  to  Justinian's  reign  had  been 
destroyed  b;  fit«,  and  partly  because,  as  he  discreetly  hinted,  the  treaty  tu 
question  was  not  likely  to  give  Iteccared  satielaction.  "  You  ought  to  looli  in 
your  own  archives  lor  the  doEumenta  which  are  unfavourable  to  you,  and  not 
ask  me  to  produce  them"  [Ej/p.  \x.  239), 

'  Ibid.  i.  11. 
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the  sacramental  mysterj  of  the  three  days'  entombiiient,  so  that 
when  the  infant  is  taken  from  the  water  the  third  time,  the 
resnnection  on  the  third  daj  is  symbolized.  And  if  any  one 
ahonld  think  that  the  trine  immersion  is  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  yet  even  so  there  is  no  harm  in  dipping  the  infant 
only  once,  since  in  the  Three  Persons  there  is  but  One  Sab- 
stance.  Hence  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  nse  a  single  or 
tiireefold  immersion,  for  the  first  represents  the  Unity  and 
the  second  the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead.  Inasmuch,  howerer,  as 
np  to  the  present  time  the  Arians  have  been  accustomed  to 
immerse  the  infant  thrice,  I  think  you  had  better  use  the  single 
immersion  only,  lest  while  they  count  the  immersions  they 
divide  the  Godhead,  and  lest,  through  the  retention  of  their  own 
usage,  they  boast  of  having  triumphed  over  yours."  ^ 

Four  years  later  Gregoiy  sent  to  Leander  his  Pa«tora/£u&  and 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  his  Morals^;  and  in  599  he  despatched 
to  him  the  pallium,  giving  him  permission  to  wear  it  during  mass.' 
Whether  by  this  present  Gregory  meant  to  confer  on  Leander 
the  vicariate  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  Spain,  is  a  disputed  point. 
In  his  letter  to  Beccared,  Gr^ory  said  that  he  was  sending  the 
palUum  in  conformity  with  ''ancient  custom";  and  Gams 
argues  that  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  Apostolic  vicariates 
conferred  by  Popes  Simplicius  and  Hormisdas  respectively  on 
Zeno  and  »Sallu8tius,  archbishops  of  Seville.  The  argument, 
however,  is  not  conclusive,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  palliam 
in  this  case  was  nothing  more  than  a  mark  of  honour.  Certainly 
during  this  period  the  decoration  was  not  necessarily  associated 

*  Compare  Cone,  ToleL  iv.  c.  6  (Labbe,  y.  p.  1706).  Trine  immergion  was 
the  invariable  rule  in  the  Boman  Church,  and  was  generall j  practiaed  through- 
out the  Catholic  Church  in  early  times.  Eunomius  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  single  immersion  (Soz.  H,  E.  vi.  26) ;  but  in  Spain  in  the 
sixth  century  it  seems  to  have  become  a  badge  of  orthodoxy  in  opposition  to 
the  Arians,  who  kept  to  the  use  of  trine  immersion. 

'  Epp,  V.  53.  The  third  and  fourth  parts  of  the  work  had  been  forwarded 
to  monasteries,  and  did  not  reach  Spain  in  Leander's  lifetime.  About  fifty 
years  later,  Tayo  of  Saragossa  journeyed  to  Bome  for  the  express  purpose  of 
procuring  copies  of  these  missing  portions  (Taio  Ep,  ad  Eugenium  EpUc 
Toletan,  Migne  P.  L,  Ixxx.  p.  728).  The  legend  says  that  Gregory  himself 
in  a  vision,  revealed  to  Tayo  the  place  where  the  manuscripts  were  concealed 
See  Migne,  Ixxv.  p.  607,  De  inventione  librarum  Moralium  Sancti  Qregoni ; 
Isidor.  Pacensis  Chron,  18  (Migne  P.  L,  xcvi.  p.  1257) ;  and  compare  Baronius 
ad  ann.  649,  c.  80,  aqq, 

*  Ibid.  ix.  227. 
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with  the  vicariate.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  Sicily  that  the 
pallium  was  given  to  the  bishops  of  Syracuse,  Messinn,  and 
Palermo,  while  the  vicariate  was  held  by  the  bishop  of  Syracuse 
alone.  Here,  however,  the  allusion  to  the  "  ancient  custom " 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  the  vicariate  ia  meant. 

Concerning  Gregory's  relations  with  the  Church  in  the 
Boman  parta  of  Spain,  we  have  scanty  information.  One 
instance  of  Papal  intervention,  and  only  one  instance,  is 
recorded. 

In  603  the  defensor  John  was  sent  from  Eorae  to  try  an 
appeal  made  by  two  bishops,  Jannarius  of  Malaga  and  Stephen 
whose  diocese  is  unknown,  against  a  sentence  of  deposition  and 
exile  pronounced  by  a  council  of  bishops,  at  the  instigation  of 
an  Imperial  governor  named  Comitiolus.  In  each  ease — at 
least  according  to  Gregory's  information^the  bishop  had  been 
treated  with  gross  injustice.  Jannarius  had  been  forcibly 
removed  from  the  church  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge ;  and 
Stephen,  in  spite  of  his  protests,  had  been  tried  by  the  bishops 
of  another  province.  Gregory  directed  that  if  it  was  found  that 
Januarius  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  degradation  or  exile,  he 
was  to  be  restored  to  his  see  without  delay,  and  the  bishop  who 
had  been  intruded  into  bis  place  was  to  be  degraded  and  either 
sent  to  Kome  or  handed  over  to  Januarius  for  further  punish- 
ment. The  bishops  by  whom  Januarius  was  condemned  and 
his  successor  consecrated  were  to  be  excommunicated  for  six 
months,  and  during  that  time  were  to  do  penance  in  a  monastery. 
If,  however,  they  pleaded  that  they  had  acted  through  fear  of 
the  Imperial  authorities,  the  time  of  their  excommunication 
was  to  be  shortened  and  their  penance  made  leas  severe.  In 
the  case  of  Stephen,  John  was  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
manner  in  whicli  his  trial  had  been  conducted — to  see  whether 
the  witnesses  and  the  accusers  were  different  persons,  whether 
the  accused  was  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  and  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  defending  himself,  whether  the  witnesses  were 
slaves,  or  poor  men,  or  men  of  bad  character,  or  such  as  hod  a 
grudge  against  the  bishop.  If  Stephen  was  proved  innocent,  he 
was  to  be  restored  to  bis  diocese,  and  the  bishops  who  presided 
at  his  trial  were  to  be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  those  who 
presided  at  the  trial  of  Januarius.  In  both  cases  Comitiolus  or 
his  heirs  were  to  restore  the  episcopal  property  which  had  been 
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ill^ally  cairied  off.  The  £eu^  that  Ck>mitiolxi8  was  probably 
deceased,  and  that  Gr^oiy  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
Jannarins's  snccessor  being  also  dead,  seems  to  indicate  that 
some  years  had  passed  since  the  deposition  of  the  bishops. 

The  directions  given  to  John  concerning  this  matter  are 
onnsnally  fall  and  detailed,  lliree  docoments  have  been  pie- 
senred.^  The  first  is  a  Capitolare,  or  schedole  of  instractions 
concerning  the  case  to  be  investigated  and  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation ;  the  second  is  a  collection  of  Imperial  laws,  against 
which,  according  to  the  appealing  bishops,  their  accosers  had 
offended ;  the  third  was  aformnla,  according  to  which  Jannarins, 
if  innocent,  was  to  be  acquitted.  These  documents  are  suspected 
of  being  forgeries ;  but  Hartmann,  probably  with  reason,  believes 
them  to  be  genuine.  If  we  accept  them  as  such,  we  must 
recognize  that  a  very  extensive  authority  was  still  daimed  by 
the  Bishops  of  Some  in  the  Imperial  parts  of  SpaiiL  How  isi 
the  Bomano-Spanish  bishops  acquiesced  in  the  P^pal  inter- 
ference, however,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  have  no  further 
information  about  this  case.  Whether  John  actually  went  to 
Spain,  whether  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  accused  prelates, 
and  whether  his  sentence  was  ever  carried  out,  we  know  not 


(6)  The  Church  in  Africa. 

At  the  time  of  Gregory's  accession  to  the  pontificate,  AMca 
for  half  a  century  had  been  reckoned  a  portion  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  and  since  525  the  Catholic  Church  there  had  been 
re-established  in  its  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  Church  had  suffered  severely  through  the 
Arian  persecution  by  the  Vandals,  and  that  the  number  of 
bishoprics  had  considerably  diminished.  Nevertheless,  in 
Gregory's  time  it  was  rapidly  recovering,  and  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  fairly  prosperous.  Further,  as  will  be  seen,  with  the 
revival  of  its  fortunes  the  African  Church  had  regained  much 
of  its  old  spirit  of  independence,  and  Gregory,  in  his  dealings 
with  it,  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  extreme  caution.  Even 
so,  his  attempts  to  exercise  an  effective  supervision  were  steadily 

>  Epp,  xiii.  47,  49,  50.    Job.  Diao.  T%ta  ii.  11,  asserts  that  Januarius  was 
actually  restored. 
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Opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  who  were  generally 
aapported  in  their  resistance  by  the  GovernmeQt  officials. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  none  of  his  letters  to  the  bishops 
and  officials  of  Africa  does  Gregory  make  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  existence  of  any  Arians  among  them.  All  trace  of  the 
Vandals  and  their  religion  seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared  ; 
the  space  of  a  single  lifetime  had  been  safhcient  to  reduce  to 
insignificance  a  heresy  which  had  been  predominant  for  more 
than  a  century.  That  Manichaeism  was  rife  in  Africa  we  gather 
from  one  of  Gregory's  letters,  in  which  he  forbade  the  Bishop  of 
Squillace  to  ordain  Africans  for  fear  lest  they  might  turn  out 
to  be  adherents  of  that  sect.'  But  by  far  the  moat  important 
and  widespread  heresy  at  this  period  was  that  of  Donatism. 

It  is  clear  from  Gregory's  correspondence  that  in  Numidia, 
at  any  rate,^  the  Donatists  were  still  a  numerous  and  influential 
body.  The  Pope  laments  that  the  "  heresy  "  was  daily  gaining 
ground,  that  Catholic  priests  were  being  turned  out  of  their 
churches,  and  that  numbers  of  people,  "  having  obtained  leave 
by  bribery,"  were  submitting  to  rebaptism  at  tJie  hands  of  the 
Donatists."  It  was  even  reported  that  persons  who  were  not 
only  Catholics  but  actually  "  religiosi,"  permitted  theii'  children 
and  slaves  to  be  baptized  by  the  bishops  of  the  sect,*  Mean- 
while the  Catholic  episcopate  made  no  efforts  to  check  the 
growing  schism,  but  looked  on  calmly  while  their  flock  was 
being  torn  by  the  wolves.  Indeed,  neglect  was  not  the  worst 
crime  with  which  the  Catholics  were  charged.  Argentius,  bishop 
of  the  Numidian  town  of  Lamigia,  was  said  to  have  been  bribed 
to  appoint  Donatists  to  minister  in  churches  in  his  diocese  ^ ; 
while  Maximianus  of  Fnidentiana  actually  permitted  a  Donatist 
bishop  to  establish  himself  in  his  own  episcopal  city,  thereby, 
in  Gregory's  opinion, "  selling  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  a  heretic 
for  a  sum  of  money,"  * 

'  mp^.  U.  87. 

■  All  Oregacy'a  lattere  on  the  Donatists,  nhon  thej  refer  to  ui;  special  put 
of  Africa,  refer  to  Numidia,  except  E^.  v.  3,  to  Dominicaa  of  Carthage.  «nd 
even  there  Giegorj  plainly  indiontcB  that  he  considers  that  the  affairs  of  tho 
OonatiatB  belong  lo  other  provincoa  rather  than  to  the  proconsular  prOTtnce 
cf  Africa.  It  was,  donbtless,  local  Numidian  feeling  against  the  BomuuHMl 
Corthi^  thai  gave  such  vitality  to  the  Bohisnt,  The  Cimumcellionefi  are  aud 
to  have  spoken  only  Ihe  Punic  language. 

*  JiW.  ii.  46;  iv.  82,  85.  '  UM.  vi,34. 

'  /6id.  i.  82.  ■  Ifrid.  iL  4G. 
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To  bring  this  schism  to  an  end,  Gregory  devoted  all  his 
energies.  His  plan  for  its  repression  was  carefolly  thon^ 
oat.  He  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  useless  to  stir  np  the 
secular  arm  and  put  into  force  the  Imperial  laws  against  the 
Donatists,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  Catholic  bishops  could 
•  be  roused  firom  their  inertia  to  resist  the  "  damnable  presump- 
tion," each  in  his  own  diocese.  Gregory's  poUcy,  therefore, 
was  twofold.  The  civil  authorities  were  to  be  incited  to 
commence  a  persecution,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  wers 
to  be  strengthened  from  within  for  an  effective  co-operation. 
Thus  Gregory  hoped  that,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  a  perse- 
cuting Government  and  a  purified  Church,  the  obstinate  schism 
might  be  finally  extinguished. 

In  pursuance  of  this  line  of  policy,  Gr^ry,  in  the  first 
place,  made  an  appeal  to  the  secular  officials.  According  to 
the  strict  laws  of  the  Empire,  the  Donatists  laboured  under 
serious  disabilities:  they  were  forbidden  to  assemble  for 
worship,  to  ordain  bishops  and  clergy,  to  baptize  or  convert 
any  one,  to  serve  in  the  army  or  to  hold  any  public  office.^ 
These  laws,  for  the  most  part,  had  become  a  dead  letter.  Bat 
the  Pope  now  exerted  himself  to  get  them  put  into  execution. 
The  principal  official  in  Africa  at  this  time  was  Gennadius, 
Patrician  and  Exarch, — a  man  of  distinction,  who  had  achieved 
some  victories  over  the  Moorish  tribes  that  infested  the  Boman 
frontiers,^  and  besides  this  had  the  credit  of  being  well  disposed 
towards  the  Soman  Church.*  To  him,  therefore,  Gregory  first 
appealed,  and  after  congratulating  him  on  his  successes  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Emperor,  exhorted  him  to  undertake  a  still 
nobler  warfare  against  the  enemies  of  God.^ 

But  the  Exarch  was  a  cautious  politician,  and  by  no  means 
an  enthusiast.  He  had  no  liking  for  persecution.  So  long  as  the 
Donatists  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  province,  so  long  as 
they  paid  their  taxes  and  fulfilled  their  obligations  as  subjects 
of  the  Empire,  and  above  all,  so  long  as  they  were  prepared 

1  Cod.  i.  5  and  6.  *  Theophylaot  HisU  vil.  6. 

'  Epp.  i.  78 :  **  Plurima  enim  pro  pascendis  ovibua  beat!  Petri  apostolorom 
principis  utilitatibus  exceUentiam  vestram  praestitisse  didioimus,  ita  at  non 
parva  loca  patrimonii  eius  propriis  nudata  cultoribua  largitis  datioionun  habi- 
tatoribus  restaurasset."  Daticii  were  barbarians  who  had  given  themselves 
up  to  the  Romans :  there  is,  however,  a  variant  reading,  **  Daratitiorum.*' 

«  Ibid.  i.  72,  78. 
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to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  be  lenient,  he  was  quite 
content  to  let  them  alone.  Great  as  was  his  respect  for  the 
Boman  See  and  for  Gregory  himself,  he  had  no  intention  of 
sacrificing  to  it  his  own  perquisites  and  popularity,  or  of 
running  any  risk  of  disturbance  and  bloodshed.  Gennadius, 
therefore,  remained  unmoved  by  Gregory's  eloquence ;  and  the 
Pope,  finding  that  he  could  effect  nothing  with  the  Exarch, 
turned  his  batteries  on  the  second  official  in  Africa,  Pantaleo 
the  Pretorian  Prefect.^ 

"  With  what  rigour  the  law  punishes  the  execrable  wicked- 
ness of  the  Donatists  your  Excellency  is  well  aware.  It  is  no 
light  sin,  then,  if  those  whom  the  purity  of  the  faith  and  the 
severity  of  human  laws  alike  condemn,  find  under  your  rule  the 
means  of  creeping  up  again  into  importance.  We  have  learnt 
that  the  audacity  of  these  people  has  so  increased  in  your 
province,  that  not  only  do  they  expel  with  pestilent  force  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  Faith  from  their  churches,  but  they  even 
venture  to  rebaptize  those  whom  by  a  true  confession  the  water 
of  regeneration  has  already  cleansed.  If  this  be  so,  we  are 
greatly  surprised  that,  while  you  occupy  your  present  position, 
such  evil  men  should  be  able  to  commit  such  excesses.  Con- 
sider, in  the  first  place,  what  sort  of  reputation  you  are  likely  to 
have  among  men,  if  those  who  under  other  governors  have  been 
justly  suppressed,  now  under  your  administration  find  a  way 
open  for  transgressing.  And  in  the  second  place,  be  assured 
that  God  will  require  at  your  hand  the  souls  that  are  lost, 
unless  you  correct  this  evil  to  the  best  of  your  power.  Do  not 
take  amiss  what  we  say.  It  is  because  we  love  you  as  our  own 
son  that  we  tell  you  what  we  are  sure  is  for  your  good." 

But  neither  with  Pantaleo  did  the  Pope's  appeal  meet  with 
success. 

Meanwhile  Gregory  turned  his  attention  to  the  Catholic 
episcopate  in  Africa.  It  seems  that  the  Catholic  bishops  were 
as  willing  as  the  Catholic  officials  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
their  Donatist  neighbours,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  they  were 
not  less  appreciative  of  the  Donatist  gold.  Peace,  toleration, 
and  a  lump  sum  now  and  then  appear  to  have  been  their 
programme.  The  dangers  of  the  schism  they  entirely  ignored. 
This  venality  and  want  of  vigour  was,  in  Gregorys  opinion, 

1  Epg,  iy.  82. 
VOL.  I.  2  B 
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largely  accounted  for  by  a  vicions  ecclesiastical  Qiganizationy  and 
he  hoped  that  by  amending  the  defects  of  the  system  he  mi^t 
strengthen  the  characters  of  those  affected  by  the  system,  and 
so  create  a  body  of  bishops  willing  and  able  to  crush  out  once 
for  all  **  the  damnable  wickedness  of  the  heretics." 

With  this  end  in  view,  Gregory  in  591  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
African  system  of  primacies.  What  exactly  this  organization 
was,  it  is  extremely  difi&cult  to  ascertain.  However,  firom  some 
rather  dubious  expressions  contained  in  a  letter  to  Grennadius,^ 
I  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions.  Each  of  the  provinces 
of  Africa  possessed  a  Primate,  a  bishop  of  superior  rank  to  the 
rest,  who  presided  at  the  synods  and  superintended  the  eccle- 
siastical afiairs  of  his  district.  In  the  proconsular  province  tiiie 
Bishop  of  Carthage  was  Primate ;  in  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
the  dignity  was  not  attached  to  particular  sees,  but  depended 
simply  on  the  seniority  of  the  bishops  themselves.  *'Here," 
says  Bingham,'  "  the  primacy  was  not  fixed,  as  in  other  places^ 
to  the  civil  metropolis,  but  always  went  along  with  the  oldest 
bishop  of  the  province,  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity  by  virtae 
of  his  seniority,  whatever  place  he  lived  in.  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  the  bishop  of  the  civil  metropolis  was  conmionly 
metropolitan  in  the  Church  also.  .  .  .  But   in   the   A&ican 

*  Ejyg,  i.  72 :  '*  Concilium  vero  catholicorum  episcoporom  adxnoneri  pzae- 
oipite,  ut  primatem  non  ex  ordine  loci  postpositis  vitae  meritis  tihciat,  qaonuam 
apad  Deum  non  gradus  elegantior,  sed  vitae  melioris  actio  coznprobatur.  Ipse 
yero  primas  non  passim  siout  moris  est  per  villas,  sed  in  una  iuxta  eormn 
electionem  civitate  resideat,  quatenus  adeptae  dignitatis  meliori  genio  lesisteadi 
Donatistis  possibilitas  disponatur."  Leo.  IX  (Eip,  84,  Migne  P.  2j.  oxliiL)  thus 
interprets :  "  In  singulis  (Africae)  provinciis  antiquitus  primates  institiiebanior, 
non  secundum  potentiam  alicuius  civitatis,  sed  secundum  tempus  suae  ordioa- 
tionis,  quibus  tamen  omnibus  praeerat  unus  scilicet  GarthaginienBis  archiepis- 
copus,  qui  ctiam  non  incongrue  dici  potest  metropolitanus  propter  CarihagiD0Di 
metropolim  totius  Africae."  For  Ewald*s  objection  to  this  interpretatiaii, 
see  his  note  on  Greg.  E'p^.  i.  72.  H.  K.  Mann  (Lives  o/  the  Popes)  writes  oo 
this :  "  Ewald  not  imnaturally  fails  to  see  bow  nwmher  of  yean  of  ordmaUm 
can  be  got  out  of  the  words  *  ex  ordine  2ooi.*  Doubtless,  not  dizectly ;  bat, 
though  automatic  arrangements,  by  which  ecclesiastical  preemineuoe  in  a 
province  might  be  settled,  other  than  that  of  seniority  may  be  imAg^n^^  pio- 
motion  by  age  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  in  every  way  the  most  likely.  If 
this  be  conceded,  Ewald's  dif&culty  would  be  solved,  and  the  explanation  of 
Leo  IX  stand  good.  For  age  would  settle  the  position  (ordo)  of  the  Primatei 
among  themselves,  and  then  the  senior  among  them  would  become  the  Primate 
of  the  drst  see.'* 

2  Bingham,  ii.  IG.  G. 
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Churclies  it  wiis  otherwise ;  their  rule  was  to  let  the  primaoy 
remove  from  city  to  city,  and  still  go  along  with  the  senior 
bishop,  without  any  regard  to  the  civil  metropolis,  except  only 
at  Carthage,  where  the  bishop  was  a  fixed  and  standing  meti-o- 
poUtan  for  the  province  of  Africa,  properly  so  called,"  It  thus 
happened  that  bishops  were  elevated  to  the  primacy,  not  on 
account  of  any  personal  merit  or  fitness,  but  simply  on  account 
of  their  seniority  in  respect  of  the  date  of  their  consecration. 
Hence  the  primates  were  frequently  old  men,  and  so  deficient 
in  energy ;  or  bishops  of  unimportant  villages,  and  therefore 
deficient  in  authority. 

The  defects  of  this  system  were  obvious.  To  check  the  en- 
croachments of  the  schismatics  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  the  Catholics  should  be  united  under  the  leadership  of 
powerful  men.  But  such  leadera  were  rare,  and  could  only 
be  Eocnred  after  careful  testing  of  character  and  capacity. 
Gregory,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  African  bishops,  first,  that 
the  primates  should  in  future  be  chosen,  not  on  account  of 
their  seniority,  but  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  their  lives ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  primates  should  reside,  "  not  aa  the 
custom  is,  here  and  there,  in  different  villages,  but  in  one  city, 
according  to  their  election." ' 

Seasonable  as  these  proposals  were,  the  bishops  of  Africa 
regarded  thom  in  the  light  of  an  cncroachmont  on  their  prero- 
gatives, and  made  a  stout  resistance.  The  Ijishops  of  Numidia, 
at  any  rate,  sent  an  expostulation  to  the  Pope,  pleading  their 
ancient  custom,  "  which  from  tlio  very  first  regulations  made  by 
St.  Peter,  chief  of  the  Apostles,  has  been  preserved  through  a 
long  course  of  time  down  to  the  present  day."  And  Gregory 
was  too  wise  to  press  the  point.  He  knew  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  engage  in  an  irritating  struggle,  when  the  object  ho 
had  at  heart  could  only  bo  attained  by  a  cheerful  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  He  therefore  gave  way  with  the 
best  grace  he  could,  permitting  the  old  custom  to  be  retained, 
and  merely  stipulating  that  in  future  no  bishop  who  had  been 
a  Donatist  should  on  any  pretext  become  primate.  "  Let  it 
suffice  them  to  take  care  of  the  people  committed  to  them, 
without  seeking  the  first  place  and  the  primacy,  in  preference 


■  i^i^.  i.  73. 
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to  those  bishops  whom  the  Catholic  Faith  has  engendered  and 
taught  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church/'  * 

But  though  he  yielded  in  this  matter,  Gregory  did  not 
swerve  in  his  general  purpose.  He  was  determined  that  the 
Donatists  should,  if  possible,  be  suppressed,  and  that^  to  tfais 
end,  the  more  flagrant  scandals  within  the  AMcan  Church 
should  be  remedied.  He  realized,  however,  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  clergy  of  traditionally  independent  spirit,  who  were 
likely  to  pay  but  little  heed  to  fulminations  issuing  from 
distant  Bome.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  select  some 
influential  person  on  the  spot,  and  make  use  of  his  anthorif; 
to  press  the  question  of  reform  upon  the  bishops. 

Now,  there  were  at  this  time  three  prominent  prelates  in 
Africa,  between  whom  the  choice  lay.  The  first  was  Dominions 
of  Carthage,  the  highest  of  all  in  rank  and  influence.  Of  tiiis 
man's  character  Gregory  had  a  high  opinion.'  He  recognized, 
too,  his  attachment  to  the  Apostolic  See.  ^*  Since  yon  know 
from  whence  the  episcopal  organization  in  Africa  was  derived," 
he  wrote  on  one  occasion,^  "  you  do  well,  when,  mindful  thereof 
you  wisely  and  lovingly  have  recourse  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
which  is  the  origin  of  your  own,  and  continue  steadfieist,  as 
you  ought,  in  your  affection  for  it"  We  have  several  letters 
written  by  Gregory  to  Dominicus  in  a  tone  of  warm  fiiendship 
and  esteem.  Nevertheless,  the  Pope  did  not  see  fit  to  make 
Dominicus  his  Vicar.  Possibly  he  distrusted  the  bishop's 
capacity  for  leadership ;  possibly  he  was  unwilling  to  increase 
the  authority  of  one  who  was  already  so  powerful ;  more  pro- 
bably he  feared  that  the  Numidian  bishops,  jealous  as  ^ejr 

>  Epp,  i.  75:  "Et  nos  quidem  iuxta  seriem  relationis  vestne  oonsoe- 
tudinem,  quae  tamen  oontra  fidem  oathoUcam  nihil  usnrpari  dinoecitor, 
immotam  permauere  concedimus,  sive  de  primatibus  oonstituendis,  oeterisqiM 
oapitulis;  exceptis  his,  qui  ex  Donatistis  ad  episoopatum  perveniont,  qoos 
provehi  ad  primatua  dignitatem,  etiam  cum  ordo  eos  ad  locum  eondem  defend, 
modis  omnibus  prohibemus.  Suffioiat  autem  ilUs,  commissae  dbi  plebis 
tantummodo  curam  gerere,  non  autem  etiam  illos  antistites,  qaos  eatholioi 
fides  in  eoclesiae  sinu  et  idocuit  et  genuit,  ad  optinendi  oulmen  pzimatos 
anteire.*' 

•  See^ijp.  ii.  52;  v.  8 ;  vi.  19,  60;  vii.  82;  x.  90;  xii.  1;  xiii.  81. 

'  Ibid,  viii.  81 :  '*  Soientes  praeterea,  imde  in  Africanis  partibus  sumpserift 
ordinatio  saoerdotalis  exordium,  laudabiliter  agitis,  quod  sedem  apostoUetm 
diligendo  ad  offioil  vestri  originem  prudenti  recordatione  reourritiset  pidiabili 
in  eius  afiectu  constantia  permanetis.*'  For  the  aUeged  Roman  origin  of  tb« 
African  Ohurch,  compare  ibid,  i.  75. 
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were  of  Carthage,  would  be  inclined  to  resist  any  influence 
brought  to  beai'  on  them  from  that  quarter.  At  any  rate,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  reason,  Dominicua  was  paased  over. 
The  second  candidate  waa  Adeodatus,  Primate  of  N'umidia,  a 
feeble  old  man,  whose  t^e  and  weakness  alike  precluded  him 
from  being  entrusted  with  nny  additional  responsibilities.  The 
third  candidate,  on  whom  the  Pope's  choice  fell,  waa  a  certain 
Columbus,  a  Numidian  bishop,  whose  see  is  not  recorded.  This 
prelate  possessed  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  that  were  now  to  be  laid  upon  him.  His  excellent 
character  was  universally  acknowledged,  his  spirit  and  enei^y 
were  highly  commended  by  Gregory,  above  all,  he  was  "  utterly 
devoted,  mind  and  heart  and  soul,"  to  tlie  Soman  See.^  The 
cjonfidence  which  Gregory  reposed  in  him  may  be  estimated  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Adeodatus* :  "  Above  all 
others,  you  should  in  all  matters  take  counsel  with  our  brother 
and  fellow-bishop  Columbus.  For  we  believe  that  if  you  act 
by  his  advice  no  one  will  have  the  least  occasion  to  find  fault 
with  yon.  Know  also  that  it  will  be  as  acceptable  to  us  as  if 
you  acted  by  our  own  advice.  For  the  life  and  manners  of 
Columbus  have  been  so  approved  by  us  in  all  things,  that  wo 
are  certain  that  anything  done  with  his  consent  will  bo 
darkened  by  no  stain  of  fault."  Such  was  the  man  whom 
Gregory  chose  to  act  as  his  informal  Vicar  in  Africa." 

In  the  August,  probably,  of  593  a  synod  was  held  in  Kumidia 
under  the  presidency  of  Adeodatus.  Columbus  waa  instructed 
to  press  on  the  assembled  prelates  the  duty  incumbent  on  them 
of  resisting  the  Donatists,  and  also  of  purifying  the  Catholic 
ministry  by  the  exclusion  of  boys  and  immoral  persons  from 
ordination,  and  by  tlie  suppression  of  bribery  and  secular 
influence  at  episcopal  elections.^  But  the  council  does  not 
appear  to  liave  been  a  success.  For  in  the  September  of  the  same 
year  wa  find  Gregory  writing  to  the  Exarch  Gennadiua,  that 
frequent  complaints  have  reached  him  irom  Africa,  that  "many 
things  are  being  done  in  the  Coimcil  of  Numidia  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  the  Fathers  and  the  ordinances  of  the  canons." 

■  Epp.  iii,  il.  '  Ibid.  iii.  43. 

■  Oolumbua  W&3   nover  fonnall;  oatitted  Vicar,  nor   did  he  receive  the 
PkUIuih,  probably  because  Qragor;  was  aawilliag  to  appeal  to  put  an?  alight 

.  ga  the  pilmate  AdL-odatus. 


_     vn  bus  JtA-ui. 
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He  accordingly  urged  Grennadius  tx)  assist  Columbna  to  enforoe 
discipline,  concluding  his  letter  in  characteristic  fashion :  "*  If 
you  desire  victories,  most  excellent  son,  if  you  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  province  committed  to  your  chaxge, 
nothing  will  help  you  more  than  an  increase  of  zeal  in  ^ 
lives  of  the  bishops,  and  the  suppression  by  your  means  di 
intestine  warfare  among  the  Churches."  ^ 

In  594  Gregory  wrote  in  very  urgent  terms  to  Cioliunbiis 
and  to  Victor,  who  had  succeeded  Adeodatus  as  Primate  of 
Numidia,  to  hold  another  council,  and  take  immediate  measures 
against  the  growing  evil.'  But  neither  did  this  council,  if  it 
was  held,  produce  much  effect.  Certainly  two  years  later  we 
find  Gregory  renewing  his  old  complaints  about  the  spread  of 
Donatism,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  Catholics  who  permitted 
their  slaves  and  children  to  be  baptized  by  the  schismatics. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the  synods  held  in 
Numidia  in  the  first  four  years  of  Gregory's  pontificate  fiuled 
to  accomplish  any  notable  result,  though  they  may  have  been 
effectual  in  arousing  the  zeal  of  individual  bishops. 

In  the  same  year  594  a  council  was  held  at  Carthage  against 
the  Donatists.  The  Emperor,  possibly  at  Gregoiys  instigation, 
had  sent  strict  orders  to  Africa  that  the  schism  should  be 
suppressed.  Dominicus  accordingly  convoked  a  synod  at 
Carthage,  at  which  it  was  decreed  that  any  bishop  who  was 
negligent  in  searching  out  and  punishing  heretics  should  be 
degraded  from  his  rank  and  should  forfeit  his  property.  As 
this  was  meant  to  apply  to  the  bishops  of  all  the  African  pro- 
vinces, Gregory  was  somewhat  apprehensive  lest  the  primates 
of  the  provinces  should  take  umbrage,  and  he  urged  Dominicns 
to  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  which  might  lead  to  discord, 
since  in  that  case  it  would  be  impossible  to  combine  the  forces 
of  the  faithful  and  successfully  combat  the  schism.^ 

Although  the  Emperor's  decree  was  received  in  Africa,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon.  Zealous  bishops 
came  to  Home,  complaining  that  the  la/Ws  of  God  and  the  com- 
msfnds  of  the  Augustus  were  equally  disregarded,  and  that  they 
themselves  had  suffered  persecution  on  account  of  their  zeal  for 
the  Faith.  Gregory  sent  these  bishops  on  to  Constantinople, 
with  an  urgent  letter  from  himself  to  Maurice  (August,  596)  ^ : 

»  Epp,  iv.  7.  «  Ibid,  iv.  86.  »  IM.  v.  8.  *  IWd.  vi.  61. 
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"  Amid  the  carea  of  warfare  and  the  numberless  anxieties  ■wliich 
you  endure  in  your  imwearied  zeal  for  the  government  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth,  it  causes  myself,  and  indeed  the 
■whole  world,  great  delight  that  your  Piety  ever  watches  with 
special  care  over  the  custody  of  that  Faith  which  makes  the 
Empire  of  my  Lords  so  resplendent.  Whence  I  feel  the  fullest 
confidence,  that,  just  aa  you  champion  the  cause  of  God  with 
religifius  affection,  so  God  champions  and  Eissists  yours  with  the 
grace  of  His  Majesty.  How  greatly  your  Serene  Tiety,  out  of 
regard  for  rigbteotisness  and  zeal  for  the  true  religion,  has  been 
moved  against  the  impious  wickedness  of  the  Donatists.the  tenour 
of  the  commands  you  have  sent  most  clearly  shows.  But  most 
reverend  bishops  coming  from  the  province  of  Africa,  assert  that 
these  commands  have  been  disregarded  by  carelessness  or  con- 
nivance, and  that  neither  is  the  judgment  of  God  feared,  nor,  so 
far,  have  the  Imperial  decrees  been  put  into  effect.  They  add, 
moreover,  that  the  bribes  of  the  Donatists  so  prevail  in  the  pro- 
vince that  the  Catholic  Faith  is  publicly  put  up  to  sale.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Cllorious  Genuadius  has  complained  to  me  of  one 
of  those  who  made  these  complaints,  and  two  others  hore  him  out 
on  the  same  matter.  But  since  iu  this  case  a  secular  judge  was 
concerned,  I  have  thouj,'ht  it  rif^ht  to  send  these  bishops  to  your 
Piety,  that  they  may  in  person  inform  you  of  what,  as  they  say, 
they  have  endured  for  the  Catholic  Faith.  Wherefore,  I  beseech 
you,  my  Most  Christian  Lord,  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  soul 
and  the  life  of  your  most  gracious  offspring,  to  issue  strict 
orders  for  the  punishment  of  such  persons,  and  to  arrest  with 
saving  hand  the  fall  of  the  perishing,  to  apply  the  balm  of 
correction  to  minds  insane,  and  to  expel  from  them  the  venom 
of  error,  so  that,  while  by  the  i-emedies  of  your  godly  care  the 
darkness  of  pestilential  wickedness  b  expelled,  and  the  true 
Faith  sheds  her  bright  rays  in  these  lands,  you  may  have  laid  up 
for  you  a  heavenly  triumph  in  the  presence  of  our  Redeemer, 
because  you  not  only  defend  men  from  outward  enemies,  but 
also,  what  is  a  yet  more  glorious  achievement,  preserve  them 
from  the  venom  of  diabolic  fraud  within."  ■ 

After  this  there  is  no  further  mention  of  the  Donatists 
in  Gregory's  letters.  Possibly  the  Pope's  vigorous  action  may 
have  frightened  them  into  a  le.ss  obtrusive  resistance  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  possibly  both  the  eeelesiostical  and  the 
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secular  authorities  became  more  vigilant  against  the  spread  of  the 
schism.  At  any  rate,  there  were  no  more  flagrant  and  notoiunu 
scandals  to  call  for  notice  from  Eome.  Nevertheless,  thon^^ 
the  Donatists  may  have  declined  in  numbers  and  importance, 
the  sect  certainly  did  not  become  extinct  until  half  a  oentoiy 
later,  when  all  forms  of  Christianity  alike  were  submerged 
beneath  the  flood  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion. 

Gregory's  attention  was  constantly  directed  to  the  concerns 
of  the  Church  in  Africa,  and  the  number  of  his  letters  to  the 
bishops  and  officials  is  considerable.  Here,  however,  I  have 
space  to  allude  only  to  two  cases,  each  of  which  presents  some 
singular  features,  and  also  illustrates  the  relationship  which 
subsisted  at  this  time  between  the  Churches  of  Africa  and  of 
Bome. 

First,  there  is  the  aflair  of  the  bishop  Paul.^  A  certain 
African  bishop  named  Paul,  whose  diocese  is  unknown,  became 
involved  in  difficulties,  owing  to  his  zeal  against  the  Donatists. 
He  had  apparently  made  an  attempt  to  persecute  them,  but 
they  instead  had  succeeded  in  persecuting  him.  He  then  tried 
to  visit  Bome  to  lay  his  grievance  before  the  Pope,  but  his 
desire  was  baulked,  apparently  by  the  agency,  or  at  least  with 
the  connivance,  of  the  Imperial  officials.  Even  when  the  Pope 
sent  letters  to  Gennadius  and  Pantaleo,  Victor  and  Columbus, 
ordering  that  the  bishop  should  be  sent  to  the  threshold  of  St. 
Peter  without  delay  or  opposition,  no  notice  was  taken  of  bis 
injunction.  Two  years,  indeed,  elapsed,  and  the  persecution  of 
Paul  increased.  The  Exarch  was  his  enemy.  Possibly  the 
bribes  of  the  Donatists  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  possibly 
Paul,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  rash  and  impulsive  person, 
had  uttered  indiscreet  remarks  about  the  Exarch's  want  of 
vigour.  At  any  rate,  some  charges  were  trumped  up,  Paul  was 
found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  and  Gennadius  sent  to  Bome 
a  formal  complaint  of  the  bishop's  misdemeanours,  together  with 
an  official  notice  of  his  excommunication.  Paul,  on  his  side, 
denied  all  the  charges,  and  declared  that  his  unpopularity  was 
occasioned  simply  and  solely  by  his  zealous  defence  of  the 
Catholic  Faith.  At  the  same  time,  he  supplied  the  Pope  with  a 
deal  of  information,  apparently  on  matters  connected  with  the 
government  of  Africa, — "  all  which   things,"  Gr^ory  darkly 

1  For  this  affair,  see  Epp.  iv.  32,  35 ;  vi.  59,  61 ;  vii.  S ;  yiU.  13, 16. 
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hints  to  the  Exarch,  "  siuce  this  is  not  a  fit  time  to  mention 
them,  we  have  thought  best  to  keep  to  ourselves." 

Meanwhile  Paal  managed  to  elude  his  enemies  ami 
escaped  to  Home.  He  was  followed,  however,  by  a  deacon  of 
Columbus  to  explain  the  action  of  the  Chiu-ch  in  Africa,  and  by 
the  chancellor  of  Gennadius  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Exarch. 
The  deacon  loitered  on  the  way,  and  arrived  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use ;  the  chancellor  refused  to  accuse  the  bishop  in  person, 
but  he  brought  forward  three  persona  belonging  to  Paul's 
diocese,  who  were,  however,  of  such  mean  quality  that  Gregory 
refused  to  hear  them.  Matters  being  thus  at  a  deadlock, 
Paul  obtained  the  Pope's  permission  to  repair  with  a  couple 
of  friends  to  Constantinople,  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Emperor. 
But  it  seems  that  his  affair  went  no  better  at  Constantinople 
than  in  Africa  and  Rome,  and  in  the  beginning  of  598  he 
once  more  appeared  before  the  Pope,  with  t)ie  charges  against 
him  still  unresolved.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
trustworthy  evidence,  Gregory  refused  to  exercise  jurisdiction ; 
but,  with  the  bishop's  own  consent,  he  sent  him  back  to  Africa, 
and  ordered  Columbus  to  try  the  case  and  give  a  just  and 
unbiassed  judgment.    How  the  afTair  ended  wo  do  not  know. 

In  this  case  there  are  one  or  two  notable  features.  In 
the  first  place,  it  proves  that  there  was  an  independent  party  in 
Africa  who  disapproved  of  reference  being  made  to  Homo  on 
provincial  questions,  This  independent  party,  further,  was 
supported  by  the  Government  officials,  who  had  their  own 
reasons  for  disliking  Papal  interference.  Their  action  in  forcibly 
preventing  Paul  from  leaving  liia  diocese  to  confer  witli  the 
Pope  was  by  no  means  unique,  but  was  merely  a  part  of  the 
general  policy  of  independence,  and  had  been  adopted  before 
on  similar  occasions.*  Again,  it  is  significant  of  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  African  Church,  that, 
when  the  sentence  of  exeoramunieatiou  was  launched  against 
Paul,  Gregory  was  not  informed  of  it  by  the  Primate  of  the 
province,  bat  was  left  to  learn  it  casually  from  the  letter  of  a 
layman.    "  I  greatly  wonder,"  wrote  the  Pope,"  "  that  this  nevra 

>  Thus  In  C91  Oregorji  bad  written  to  Qeunadius :  "  li  an;  of  the  OoanoU 
of  Noniidia  desire  to  vialt  the  ApoatoUc  Soe.  permit  tbom  to  do  bo,  >ud  binder 
any  who  may  bs  disposed  to  prevent  tbeir  journey  "  {Ejiji.  i.  12). 

•  ibid.  Ti.  09. 
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is  announced  to  me  in  a  letter  &om  your  Excellency,  and  not 
by  the  Primate/'  Lastly,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  final  trial 
took  place,  not  in  Bome  but  in  Africa,  and  that  it  was  Columbus 
and  not  Gregory  who  pronounced  sentence. 

Another  curious  incident  is  that  of  the  Primate  of  Byzacium.^ 
Crementius  or  Clementius,  Primate  of  Byzacium,  was  accused 
of  certain  crimes  by  his  bishops,  who  even  went  to  Constan- 
tinople to  prosecute  their  case  against  him.  The  Emperor 
ordered  Gregory  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  But  Theo- 
dore, a  Magister-Militum,  having  been  bribed  with  ten  pounds 
of  gold,  prevented  this  being  done,  probably  by  hindering  the 
parties  involved  from  leaving  Africa.  A  second  rescript 
from  the  Emperor  then  commanded  Gregory  to  commissioQ 
some  one  to  hear  the  case  in  Byzacium,  and  pronounce  judgment 
in  accordance  with  the  canons.  Gregory,  however,  on  account  of 
the  strength  of  the  opposition,  was  very  unwilling  to  take  action. 
But  meanwhile  the  Primate,  who  was  apparently  somewhat 
alarmed  by  the  persistent  attacks  of  his  suffragans,  deigned 
to  send  the  Pope  a  statement  couched  in  humble  terms,  tho 
sincerity  of  which  Gregory  took  leave  to  doubt.  "  As  to  his 
saying  that  he  is  subject  to  the  Apostolic  See,  I  know  of  no 
bishop  who  is  not  subject  to  it  when  any  fault  has  been 
committed.  But  when  no  fault  exacts  this  submission,  all  aie 
equal  by  the  law  of  humility." 

At  last  it  was  arranged  that  John,  bishop  of  Syracuse, 
should  arbitrate.  And  to  him  Crementius  despatched  a 
proctor,  named  Martin,  with  instructions  to  proceed  subse- 
quently to  Bome  to  satisfy  the  Pope.  Martin,  however, 
remained  in  Sicily,  though  both  he  and  John  sent  to  Gregory 
unsatisfactory  letters  concerning  the  case.  The  former  wrote  a 
very  superficial  account,  glossing  over  everything  that  was  really 
important,  while  John's  letter  proved  nothing  save  the  writer's 
profound  ignorance  of  all  the  essential  points.  The  result  was 
that  Gregory,  on  his  own  admission,  could  understand  nothing 
whatever  of  the  quarrel ;  and,  after  a  little  while,  the  case  was 
quietly  shelved.  Bather  more  than  three  years  afterwards, 
however,  the  Pope's  attention  was  again  drawn  to  the  matter, 
and  in  602  he  ordered  the  bishops  of  Byzacium  to  assemble  in 
council  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  all^ations  against  their 

»  See  Epp.  ix.  24,  27 ;  xiii.  12. 
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Primate.     But,  as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  we  have  no  infonnatioD 

how  the  matter  ended. 

Here  ooee  more  we  have  to  note  Gregory's  moderation  and 
his  unwillingness  to  interfere  more  than  was  necessary  in 
the  affairs  of  the  African  Church.  Not  only  did  he  refrain  from 
exercising  Ms  own  right  of  jurisdiction,  though  expressly  com- 
missioned to  do  80  by  the  Emperor,  but  he  referred  the  matter, 
not  to  Columbus  or  any  adherent  of  his  own,  but  to  the 
bishops  of  the  province  of  the  accused  Primate.  Thus  he 
effectually  stopped  the  mouth  of  the  party  of  independence. 
At  the  same  time,  in  his  charge  to  the  bishops  of  Byzacium,  he 
showed  clearly  that  he  considered  the  affair  aa  belonging  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  See, 

Such  appears  to  have  been  Gregory's  invariable  policy  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Church  in  Africa.'  There  can  be  no  doubt 
'  Sea,  lor  instance,  his  mothod  o{  dosUng  with  other  oompIiUnta  nnd 
appoala  to  Borne.  Tho  most  important  of  theu  are  as  follows :  Gonstiuitius 
and  Mufitelua  complained  that  Moximianus  of  Prudontiaaa  had  allowed  a 
Donatist  bishop  to  Bstablish  himself  in  his  a\ra  episoopal  cit)'.  Qregoty 
ordered  tho  charge  to  be  investigated  by  a  council  of  bishops,  in  the  presoaco 
of  Columbus  and  of  Hilarus,  tho  agent  of  tho  Papal  Patrimony,  If  the  bishop 
was  proved  guilty,  he  was  to  be  deprived  and  ezeommnnicatad ;  if  innocent, 
the  iniormauts  woro  to  be  punished  {E^,  ii,  46),  Again,  FelioisBimus  and 
VinoentiUB,  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Laralgia,  complained  that  Ihey  bad  been 
unjustly  treated  by  Bishop  Argentius,  who  was  also  alleged  to  have  appointed 
Donatiats  to  the  caro  of  Churches,  and  to  have  boen  guilty  of  simdry  unnamed 
crimes.  Oregory  oommiBsionod  Uilarua  to  arrange  for  a  oouncil  being  sum- 
moned to  investigate  tho  charges,  and  to  see  that  the  decisions  were  duly 
carried  out  (iUd.  i.  8:i}.  Again,  a  presbyter  named  Adeodatus  oomplained  that 
hi«  bishop  bad  deprived  him  of  his  parish,  from  which  ho  had  been  absent 
owing  to  illness.  Orogery  instructed  the  Primate  of  Byxaoium  to  eiaminQ 
the  oaM,  and,  it  it  appeared  that  the  desertion  of  Adeodatus  bad  boen  really 
occasioned  by  illness,  to  reinstate  him  without  delay  {ihid.  iv.  13).  Again,  a 
certun  Peter  oame  to  Rome  in  696,  and  unfolded  a  piteous  tale  of  wrongs,  for 
wUob  be  demanded  redress.  An  inquiry,  however,  showed  that  Peter's  repre- 
sentations did  not  harmonize  with  facta,  and  the  conduct  of  the  petitioner 
caused  tho  I'ope  much  distress.  This  ease  was  entrusted  to  Columbus  for  full 
inveatigatiou  (iUii.  iv,  3J].  Again,  a  bishop  named  Crisconius  complained 
Ibat,  without  fault  of  his  own  or  ruling  of  a  s}'nod,  a  part  of  his  diocese, 
together  with  some  property  belou^ug  to  his  Church,  bod  been  appropriated 
by  another  bishop.  Columbus  and  Victor  of  Kumidia  were  ordered  to  investi- 
gate and  rectify  what  was  amiss  (ibid.  vlii.  14).  Again,  Donadeus,  a  deacon, 
complained  thai  he  had  been  unjustly  deposed  hy  Bishop  Victor.  Gregory 
ordered  Columbus  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  in  concert  with  the  Primate  and 
other  bishops  (iMii.  xii.  3),  Once  more,  the  clerics  of  Tegosis  complained 
bitterly  of  the  savage  cruelty  with  which  their  bishop,  Fautinus,  was  accus- 

d  to  punish  Ibeir  faults.    This  prelate  wm  also  oocused  oE  simony.    The 
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that  in  theory  he  claimed  supreme  authority  over  the  Afiican 
bishops ;  but  he  realized  that  such  a  claim  could  not  in  practice 
be  substantiated.  The  Afirican  episcopate  was  far  too  inde- 
pendent to  tolerate  Soman  interference:  and  even  Columbus 
was  exposed  to  hostile  attack  on  account  of  his  relations  with 
the  Pope.^  Gregory  therefore,  except  in  the  matter  of  the 
Donatist  schism,  thought  it  best  to  intervene  as  little  as  possible. 
Wherever  he  encountered  determined  opposition — as  in  his 
proposed  reform  of  the  primatial  system,  he  yielded  at  once. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  allay 
the  suspicion  which  was  generally  felt  respecting  the  aims  of 
the  Roman  See.  "  Just  as  we  defend  our  own  rights,*'  he  wrote 
to  Dominicus,^  '*  so  we  preserve  those  of  the  several  Churches. 
I  do  not  through  partiality  grant  to  any  Church  more  than  it 
deserves,  nor  do  I  through  ambition  derogate  from  any  what 
belongs  to  it  by  right.  Eather  I  desire  to  honour  my  brethren 
in  every  way,  and  study  that  each  may  be  advanced  in  dignity, 
so  long  as  there  can  be  no  just  opposition  to  it  on  the  part 
of  another."  Thus  by  tact  and  discretion  Gregory  managed  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  authority  over  the  African  bishops,  though  he 
had  little  real  power.  Even  in  the  sixth  century  the  Church  in 
Africa  had  not  learnt  the  lesson  of  submission  to  the  successors 
of  St  Peter. 

disaffeoted  clergy  appear  to  have  first  applied  to  Columbus,  but,  idling  to  get 
relief,  appealed  ito  the  Pope.  Gregory,  however,  referred  the  matter  back  to 
Ck>lumbu8  and  Victor  of  Numidia  (Epp,  xii.  8,  9). 

With  regard  to  all  these  cases  I  observe :  (1)  Not  many  bishops  appealed 
to  Borne.  Crisconius  and  Peter  (if,  indeed,  he  was  a  bishop)  are  the  ozdy  ones 
recorded  to  have  done  so.  The  applications  usuaUy  came  from  inferior  clergy 
who  had  suffered  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  their  bishop.  (2)  In 
no  case  does  Gregory  deal  personally  with  the  complaints  or  pass  sentence  in 
Home.  On  the  contrary,  he  invariably  refers  the  petitioners  back  to  Africa. 
(8)  Though  the  Pope  did  not  hear  the  appeals  himself,  he  did  not  simply 
dismiss  them  or  disclaim  jurisdiction.  He  lalways  arranged  that  the  cases 
should  be  considered  either  by  individuals  commissioned  by  himself,  or  else  by 
a  synod  of  bishops  especially  convoked  for  the  purpose.  (4)  Gregory  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  trustworthy  information.  One  of  the  chief 
duties  of  Columbus  was  to  keep  the  Pope  posted  on  African  affairs.  But  even 
with  this  informant,  Gregory  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
and  detailed  reports. 

»  Epp.  viii.  2.  «  Ibid.  ii.  52. 
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(c)  ThA  Church  of  Milan. 

The  great  metropolitan  see  of  Milan  was  independent  of 
Eome.  Here  again,  however,  Gregory  did  his  best  to  establish 
an  informal  kind  of  authority,  and  to  interfere,  though  unos- 
tentatiously, with  the  acts  and  privileges  of  the  archbishops. 
But  the  Church  of  Milan,  like  the  Church  in  Africa,  was 
not  disposed  to  submit  tamely  to  dictation  from  Home,  and 
Gregory  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
circumspection. 

Since  the  Lombard  invasion  in  569,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  clergy,  had  been  residing 
at  Genoa,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.    A  cer- 
tain number  of  clergy,  however,  remained  in  Milan  itself,  and 
these,  on  the  death  of  the  aged  Archbishop  Laurentius  in  592, 
unanimously  elected  Constantius,  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  as 
his  successor.    The  document  of  election  was  drawn  up  and 
forwarded  to  Bome,  but,  since  the  clergy  residing  in  Milan 
were  a  minority,  it  was  not  subscribed.    The  Pope,  who  had 
the  right  of  confirming  the  election  and  of  seeing  that  the 
consecration  of  the  new  archbishop  was  performed  according 
to  precedent,  refused  to  accept  Constantius  until  he  learned 
whether  he  would  be  acceptable  also  to  the  Milanese  clergy 
at  Genoa.    Accordingly  he  ordered  John,  his  rector  in  Liguria, 
to  proceed  to  Genoa  and  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  clergy 
there;  if  they  were  in  favour  of  Constantius,  then  the  agent 
was  to  ''  cause  him  to  be  consecrated  by  his  own  suffragans, 
as  ancient  use  demands,^  with  the  assent  of  our   authority 
and  the  help  of  the  Lord,  that  by  the  preservation  of  the 
custom  the  Apostolic  See  may  both  retain  its  proper  authority 
and  also  preserve  intact  the  rights  which  it  has  conceded  to 
others."*    Meanwhile  Gregory  wrote  to  the  clergy  at  Milan, 
expressing  his  approval  of  Constantius,  whom   he  had  met 

*  The  rule  was  that  the  Archbishops  of  Milan  and  the  Patriarchs  of  Aquileia 
should  consecrate  each  other.  Qregory  says  nothing  about  this.  Laurentius, 
it  seems,  was  consecrated  by  his  own  suffragans,  and  Gregory  approves  the 
practice,  possibly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  communication  between  Milan 
and  Aquileia,  by  reason  of  the  war,  possibly  because  the  Patriarchs  were  in 
schism,  and  out  of  communion  with  Bome. 

'  E$p.  Ui.  80. 
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at  Constantinople,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  regard.  Neverthe- 
less, he  urged  them  completely  to  satisfy  themselves  respecting 
their  nominee  before  they  took  the  irrevocable  step  of  con- 
secrating him  as  their  bishop.  "  For  when  he  is  once  set  over 
you  he  can  no  longer  be  judged  by  you.  Therefore  you  should 
examine  him  all  the  more  thoroughly  now.  But  when  your 
pastor  has  once  been  consecrated,  give  yourselves  to  him  heart 
and  soul,  and  in  his  person  serve  Almighty  God  who  has  set 
him  over  you."  Gregory  went  on  to  remind  them  that  if  they 
wished  for  a  good  bishop  they  must  show  themselves  worthy  of 
one.  "Divine  judgment  provides  shepherds  according  to  the 
deserts  of  the  flock.  Therefore  do  you  seek  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  love  what  is  heavenly,  despise  the  temporal  which  passeth 
away,  and  be  assured  that  you  will  have  a  shepherd  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  if  you,  on  your  part,  please  Grod  by  your 
actions.  Lo,  as  the  Scripture  foretold,  all  the  glory  of  the 
world  has  perished.  Cities  are  overthrown,  camps  uprooted, 
churches  destroyed ;  no  tiller  of  the  ground  inhabits  our  land. 
Among  ourselves,  the  poor  remnant  who  are  left,  the  sword  of 
man  rages  incessantly,  and  the  hand  of  God  deals  slaughter 
from  above.  The  world-destruction,  which  we  heard  was  coming, 
we  now  see  before  our  eyes ;  the  regions  of  the  earth  are  become 
to  us  an  open  book.  So  in  the  passing  of  things  we  should 
reflect  how  all  that  we  loved  is  nothing.  Consider  with  trembling 
the  day  of  the  Eternal  Judge  which  is  coming,  and  by  repentance 
anticipate  its  terrors.  Wash  away  with  your  tears  all  the  stains 
of  your  sins.  By  sorrow  for  a  season  allay  the  eternal  wrath 
which  is  drawing  nigh.  For  our  loving  Creator,  when  He  comes 
for  judgment,  will  comfort  us  with  greater  favour,  as  He  sees  us 
now  punishing  ourselves  for  our  own  transgressions."  ^ 

Constantius  in  the  end  was  consecrated,  but  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  became  involved  in  difficulties.  In 
liguria,  of  which  Milan  was  the  metropolis,  there  were  many 
who  still  adhered  to  the  schism  of  the  Three  Chapters:  and 
certain  bishops,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  the  Bishop 
of  Brescia,  refused  to  communicate  with  Constantius,  allegiDg 
that  he  had  signed  a  document  pledging  himself  to  uphold 
the  Fifth  General  Council.  Such  a  document  had  indeed 
been   signed   by  the   last   archbishop,  Laurentius,  and   had 

»  Epp,  iii.  29. 
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been  subscribed  by  certain  nobles,  among  whom  was  Gregory 
himself,  at  that  time  Prefect  of  Bome.    Bat  no  such  security 
had  been  asked  from  or  given  by  Gonstantius.^    The  romonr 
that  was  drculated,  however,  had  one   serious  efiTect     For 
the  Catholic  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  Theudelinda,  hearing  of 
it,  and  being  influenced  by  the  diBafifected  bishops,  withdrew 
from  communion  with  the  suspected  Archbishop.'    Gr^ory  was 
greatly  distressed  at  this  news,  and  wrote  at  once  to  allay  the 
royal  scruples,  professing  his  own  entire  adherence  to  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  afi&rming  that  the  Fifth  Council  did  nothing 
more  than  confirm  the  doctrine  therein  set  forth.    "Whatever 
was  done  in  the  time  of  Justinian  was  done  that  the  faith  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  might  in  no  way  be  disturbed."  *    He 
forwarded  this  letter  to  Constantius  to  deliver  to  the  Queen. 
But  the  Archbishop,  who  knew  that  such  outspoken  com- 
mendation of  the  Fifth  Council  would  only  exasperate  Theude- 
linda,  suppressed  the  document  and  recommended  the  Pope 
to  send  another  in  more  guarded  terms.^    Gregory,  therefore, 
wrote  again,  omitting  all  reference  to  the  Three  Chapters,  and 
merely  stating  his  complete  agreement  with  all  that  was  done 
in  the  first  four  CotmcUs.    **  As  you  have  learnt  the  soundness 
of  my  faith  by  my  express  statement  of  it,"  he  concludes,^ 
"  you  ought  to  have  no  further  uneasiness  or  doubt  respecting 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles.    Continue, 
then,  in  the  true  Faith  and  stablish  your  life  on  the  rock  of  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  the  chief 
of  the  Apostles,  lest  all  your  tears  and  all  your  good  deeds  be 
of  no  avail,  if  they  be  found  severed  from  the  true  FaitL     For 
as  boughs  wither  which  receive  no  nourishment  from  the  root, 
so  actions,  however  good  they  may  appear,  are  nothing  if  they 
are  separated  from  the  foundation  of  faith.    You  ought  therefore 
to  send  a  messenger  with  all  speed  to  my  most  reverend  brother 
and  fellow-bishop  Constantius,  and  inform  him  by  letter  that 
you  receive  the  news  of  his  ordination  with  all  pleasure,  and 
that  you  in  no  wise  separate  yourself  from  his  communion ;  that 
so  he  and  I  may  sincerely  rejoice  together  over  you  as  a  good 
and  faithful  daughter.     By  t^  you  may  know  that  you  and 
your  actions  are  pleasing  to  Gkxl,  if  before  they  are  judged  by 

>  JSijp.  iv.  2,  8.  •  IWd.  iv.  2.  »  Ibid.  iv.  4. 

*  JWd.  iv.  87.  •  md.  iv.  88. 
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Him,  they  are  approved  by  the  judgment  of  His  priests."  In 
spite  of  this  letter,  however,  it  seems  that  Thendelinda  clang 
to  her  opinions ;  for  many  years  later  we  find  her  still  refusing 
to  endorse  the  condemnation  of  Theodore,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas.^ 
Meanwhile  Constantius  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  much 
calumny  and  malicious  gossip,  and  in  596  the  Pope  wrote  to 
beg  him  not  to  distress  himself.  "  The  man  who  is  acquitted 
by  his  own  conscience  is  free,  however  much  men  may 
accuse  him."  * 

It  seems,  however,  that,  apart  from  the  matter  of  the  Three 
Chapters,  there  were  some  genuine  grounds  of  complaint  against 
Constantius.  A  great  number  of  people,  for  instance,  were 
offended  because  he  persisted  in  mentioning  the  name  of  John 
of  Bavenna  in  the  mass.  Gregory,  hearing  of  this,  directed 
the  Archbishop  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  precedent  for  this 
practice  in  his  church.  If  not,  he  urged  him  to  refrain  from 
giving  unnecessary  offence,  especially  as  John,  for  his  part,  was 
not  accustomed  to  mention  the  name  of  Constantius  at  the 
altar.^ 

In  594  Constantius  fell  out  with  Gregory  himself.  The 
occasion  was  this.  There  was  at  Milan  a  certain  soldier  named 
Fortunatus,  who,  during  the  episcopate  of  the  late  bishop,  had  i(x 
many  years  eaten  at  the  table  of  the  Church,  had  sat  among  the 
nobles,  and  signed  public  documents.  Constantius,  however,  com- 
menced a  suit  against  him  with  a  view  to  depriving  him  of  his 
rank.  This  appeared  to  Gregory  a  most  unwarrantable  measuro, 
and  he  suggested  that  if  it  was  really  necessary  that  a  trial 
should  take  place  at  all,  it  had  better  be  held  in  Borne  before  him- 
self.* Constantius  replied  with  acrimony  that  he  thought  other- 
wise. To  this  the  Pope  rejoiDed  ^ :  "  Your  letter  about  Fortimatus 
has  amazed  ua  Either  it  was  not  dictated  by  you,  or,  if  yours, 
we  by  no  means  recognize  in  it  our  brother,  the  Lord  Constantius. 
You  ought  to  have  seen,  and  you  ought  to  see  now,  that  I  write 
on  behalf  of  your  own  reputation.    For  when  Fortunatus  says 

>  Epp.  xiv.  12 ;  S.  Columbani  Epp,  5.  (ed.  3f.  Q,  H,). 

«  Ibid,  vii.  14. 

'  Ibid,  iv.  87.  For  the  custom  of  reciting  the  names  of  liTing  bishops  and 
others  in  the  mass,  see  Du  Cange,  s,v,  *'  Diptyoha ; "  Bingham,  xv.  3, 18 ;  Dkt, 
Chr,  Ant,  vol.  i.  pp.  660-568.  Consult  also  C.  A.  Salig  De  diptychis  veUnm, 
iam  profanis  quam  aacris, 

*  Ibid.  iv.  87.  *  Ibid.  v.  18. 
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that  he  is  wronged  by  you,  and  is  unable  to  find  any  one  to 
help  and  defend  him,  he  brings  your  good  will  into  question. 
Therefore  that  your  reputation  may  not  be  tarnished  in  the 
opinion  of  any  one,  and  that  your  Church,  if  it  has  any  juat 
claims  in  tliis  matter,  may  not  suffer  any  loss,  you  ought  to  send 
an  instructed  person  to  represent  you  here,  so  that  the  merits 
of  the  case  may  be  thoroughly  weighed  and  a  decision  given 
without  entailing  odium  upon  yourself.  For  if,  especially  after 
his  complaints,  sentence  in  your  favour  is  given  in  your  city,  it 
will  be  believed  that  ho  was  worsted,  not  by  force  of  argu- 
ment, but  solely  by  the  force  of  your  authority.  Such  is  the 
love  with  which  we  are  bound  to  you,  that  we  shall  not  cease 
exhorting  you  to  do  what  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  your 
own  reputation.  For  we  know  that  though  this  exhortation 
grieves  you  for  a  time,  it  will  hereafter  give  you  pleasure,  when 
the  spirit  of  contention  has  passed  away." 

Gregoiy  had  a  real  affection  for  this  hot-tempered  pre- 
late, in  spite  of  his  faults,  and  he  was  sincerely  grieved  when 
he  heard  of  his  death  at  Genoa  in  the  year  600.  It  chanced 
that  at  this  time  there  was  peace  between  the  Lombards  and 
Imperialists,  and  King  Agilulf,  availing  himself  of  tho  oppor- 
tunity, made  an  effort  to  briug  the  metropolitan  back  from 
Genoa  to  Milan,  and  even  put  forward  a  candidate  of  his  own 
for  the  vacant  see.  The  electors,  however,  disregarding  his 
wishes,  proposed  to  the  Pope  the  name  of  the  deacon  Deusdedit. 
Gregory  approved  their  choice,  and  at  the  same  time  urgently 
warned  them  to  make  no  concessions  to  the  heretical  Lombards.' 
"  Do  not  he  influenced  by  the  letter  which  you  say  you  have 
received  from  Agilulf.  Wo  will  never  on  any  account  give  our 
assent  to  a  man  who  is  chosen  by  those  who  are  not  Catholics, 
and  especially  by  the  Lombards ;  nor,  if  he  is  made  bishop  by 
some  presumptuous  usurpation,  will  we  recognize  him  as  holding 
that  position  and  rank.  For  he  is  evidently  unworthy  to  be 
the  Vicar  of  St,  Ambrose  if  he  is  elected  and  ordained  by  such 
persons.  There  is  nothing  in  the  matter  to  frighten  you  or  to 
force  you  to  act  as  Agilulf  wishes,  for  the  property  from  which 
the  cleigy  who  serve  St,  Ambrose  are  supported,  is,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  in  Sicily  and  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Empire  ;  no 
part  of  it  is  in  the  enemy's  territory." 
'  E^,  xi.  U 
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(O  TU  Ckmnk  of  Baxtmi 

The  histoiy  of  Greginjr'a  qaanel  with  the  Kshops  of  BaTcniia' 
IS  the  subject  of  onr  next  aeetioii,  and  it  aflToids  a  veij  intenat- 
iDg  illiuteatioii  of  the  attitude  whidi  the  great  metnpolitaiiB  cf 
Noithem  Italy  aaramed  with  leferenoe  to  the  Papal  daima. 
I^venna  was,  of  ooxine,  the  capital  of  the  Imperial  posaessioiis 
in  Italy,  and  the  reaidenoe  of  the  Examh,  It  waa,  there{i(He» 
p^;rfaap0,  not  mmatnral  that  the  Liahopa  of  the  place  aboold 
aspire  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity  somewhat  conespoiiding  with 
the  secnlar  importance  of  their  city,  and  should  resent  any 
assumption  of  authority  over  them  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ilome.  Just  as  the  Patriarch  of  ConstantinojJe,  the  cajdtal 
iA  the  Empire,  struggled  to  make  himself  independent  of  the 
Patriarch  of  the  West,  so  the  Bishops  of  Bavenna,  the  seat  of 
Italian  administration,  were  impatient  of  control  by  the  Pope, 
and,  with  the  help  and  countenance  of  the  Imperial  officials, 
ventured  to  arrogate  to  themselves  rights  and  privil^es  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See.    It  seemed  to 

»  E^.  x\.  14.  *  IWd.  xiU.  88. 

'  Tho  bishops  of  Bavexma  are  not  caUed  "  arohbishopa "  in  GhKsgory^ 
lotten,  nor  in  the  Roman  synod,  a.  649.  The  title  first  appears  in  a  d^wnmf"* 
u(  the  year  606  (M.  O.  H.  Scfry^.  Ber,  Langabard,  p.  850). 
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them,  doubtless,  that  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  rank  of 
a  place  should  harmonize,  and  that  the  bishop  of  a  city  of  auch 
high  importance  in  the  Empire  ought  not  to  occupy  a  merely 
subordmate  position  in  tiie  Church.  And  this  view  was 
naturally  shai-ed  by  the  Exarch  and  hia  Court. 

The  dispute  between  Gregory  and  the  Bishops  of  Kavenna 
was  occasioned  by  an  objection  concerning  the  use  of  the 
pallium.  This  vestment,  as  is  well  known,  consisted  of  a  long 
band  of  white  wool,  ornamented  with  a  varying  number 
of  black  or  purple  croasea.  It  was  draped  over  the  shouldii:^ 
(to  which  it  was  secui-ed  by  tliree  gold  pins),  with  the  two 
ends  depending,  one  before  and  one  behind.'  Possibly  it  was 
of  of&cial  origin ' ;  but,  as  an  episcopal  vestment,  it  was  in 
USB,  at  any  rote  in  the  East,  in  the  fifth  century,  being  then 
regarded  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  episcopal  authority  in 
full'  exercise,^  In  the  sixth  century,  in  the  East,  it  was  worn 
indiscriminately  by  all  bishops  * ;  in  the  West  it  was  worn  of 

'  Gregory'a  own  pallium  is  thus  described  by  Job,  Diac.  iv.  84 :  "  Pallio 
mediocri,  o  dextro  videlioet  bumero  sub  poctoro  supor  BtonuKhura  alrouUlim 
dedncto ;  doinde  atmum  por  Hinistruin  humoruni  post  torgum  deposito,  coiUB 
pan  altera  superoundem  humecmn  vBHion.i  propria  rectltudine.non  per  medium 
corporis,  aed  ex  latere  pendet."  In  tbia  picturo,  it  will  bo  noticed,  the  [ront 
litppot  haDgB  b3r  the  left  aide,  and  not  in  front,  as  is  now  usual.  John  further 
Bays  that  Gregory's  pallium  was  "uullis  bcuIiub  perforatum  "  and  "  byaao  can- 
dMits  coutextum  "  (c.  60).  This  last  charaetoristic  scema  to  indicate  that  it 
wa«  not  yet  the  custom  to  make  the  pallia  of  tbo  wool  of  lamba  roared  in  St. 
Agues'  Convent.  Bat,  oE  course,  Gregory's  pallium  may  have  been  exceptional. 
See  Da  Cange,  "Pallium." 

■  Dunbeane  Oriirin*s  p.  386,  (gj.  Bat  sco  Wil]>ert  Vn  eajntolo  lU  storia  del 
vettiario ;  and  W.  Lowrie  Ckrisliati  Art  and  Archaeology  p.  407,  i^i- 

>  Isidor.  Pclusiota  Kpp.  i.  I3G  (c.  450),  sajB  that  bieliopa  wear  a  woollen 
omophorion  (pallium],  to  typify  the  lost  sheep  borne  by  the  Good  Shopherd, 
»nd  to  show  that  they  are  imitators  of  Him;  when  tbo  Gospel  is  read,  tbey  laj 
aside  the  vestment  as  in  the  preaence  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Himself.  Cf.  the 
Htoi;  in  PalladiuH  Vita  Chrys.  c.  6,  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  throwing 
bis  omophorion  round  Ammonius'  ncclc.  Liberatus  Brev.  90  (0.  S56)  says  ; 
"  ConauDtudo  est  Alexandriao,  ilium  qui  defuncto  auccedlt,  excubios  super 
dehmcti  oorpuB  agore,  manumque  dexteram  eiua  cipiti  suo  imponore,  ot 
septilto  manibua  suis,  accipere  colio  suo  beati  Marci  pallium  et  tunc  legitime 
Bedere."  For  a  rule  as  to  the  wearing  of  the  omophorion,  sue  Labbe,  vUi. 
p.  19T&  Aa  fat  ua  the  Roman  Church  is  ooncemod,  we  have  no  document 
relating  to  its  uso  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

*  We  do  cot  know  whotbor  they  needed  to  bo  invested  with  it  by  their 
Patriarch  or  no.  Bat  the  story  of  Luitprand  {Rclaiio  df  htgatiortt  ConttaiU. 
c.  G3),  that  even  the  ratriarchs  □(  Constantinople  wore  tbc  pallium  only  by 
pennisaion  ot  the  Pope,  is  too  absurd  to  require  serioua  relutatioo. 
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right  by  only  three,  namely,  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  the  Bishop 
of  Ostia  as  the  usual  consecrator  of  the  Pope,^  and  (it  seems 
probable)  the  Bishop  of  Bavenna.  Besides  these  three,  other 
bishops  were  granted  the  privilege  of  wearing  it  by  the  special 
favour  of  the  Pope.*  Gregory,  for  instance,  conferred  it  on  the 
bishops  of  Syracuse,  Messina,  Palermo,  Milan,  Salona,  Nicopolis, 
Corinth,  Prima  Justiniana,  Aries,  Autun,  Seville,  and  Canter- 
bury. In  some  of  these  cases  {e,g.  of  Aries,  Canterbury,  and 
Syracuse)  it  carried  with  it  special  powers  and  a  right  of 
jurisdiction  as  Papal  Vicar ;  in  others  it  was  merely  a  mark  of 
honour  and  dignity.  Some  of  the  recipients,  moreover,  e^.  the 
bishops  of  Syracuse,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Autun — ^were  simple 
bishops  and  not  metropolitans:  nor  was  the  pallium  as  yet 
considered  a  necessary  badge  of  the  metropolitan  dignity.  The 
vestment  seems  to  have  been  originaUy  an  Imperial  gift,  and  in 
the  sixth  century  the  Popes  usually  asked  the  Emperor's  per- 
mission before  bestowing  it  on  bishops  who  were  not  subjects  of 
the  Empire.^  As  late  as  the  seventh  century  the  Emperor  even 
claimed  the  right  of  conferring  it  directly,  without  the  media- 
tion of  the  Pope.  The  pallium  was  only  granted  to  a  bishop 
on  personal  application,^  and  was  worn  during  the  first  part  of 
the  mass,  up  to  the  reading  of  the  GospeL  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, and  in  Gregory's  time  at  least  the  Bishop  of  Bavenna,' 
kept  it  on  throughout  the  service,  and  only  laid  it  aside  when 
they  returned  to  the  sacristry  after  the  celebration. 

Now,  when  Gregory  became  Pope,  the  Bishop  of  Bavenna 
was  one  John,  a  Boman  by  birth,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
quarrel  a  trusted  friend  and  ally  of  the  Pope.®  He  is  described 
as  a  man  of  medium  height  and  dignified  presence,  stout  bat 
not  fat,  with  curly  grey  hair.     He  was  a  zealous  preacher,  and 

»  Lib.  Pont,  Vita  S.  Mard. 

*  There  are  not  many  recorded  instances  of  the  bestowal  of  the  paUium 
by  Popes  before  the  time  of  Gregory.  Synmiaohus  granted  it  to  Theodore  of 
Laiireacus  in  Pannonia,  and  to  Caesarius  of  Aries ;  Vigilius  to  Auzanios  of 
Aries ;  Felagius  I  to  Sapandus  of  Aries. 

'  Vigilius  would  not  grant  the  pallium  to  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  nntU  he 
had  obtained  the  Emperor's  consent  (Epp,  6,  7).  Qregory  asked  it  for  the 
Bishop  of  Autmi,  but  not  for  the  Archbishops  of  SeviUe  and  Canterbury.  Of 
these  last,  however,  the  former  was  weU  known  in  Constantinople,  and  the 
latter  was  a  Boman  monk. 

*  Epp,  viii.  4.  In  the  Boman  synod  of  595  Gregory  forbade  any  payment 
to  be  mode  for  the  pallium.  •  Ibid.  v.  61.  *  Ibid,  Ui.  54 ;  v.  15. 
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given  to  good  works.  He  completed  the  Cliurch  of  St,  Severus, 
at  Eavenna,  placing  within  it  the  body  of  the  saint;  and  he 
built  the  Monastery  of  SS.  Mark,  Marcellua,  and  Felicula.'  To 
hira  Gregory  dedicated  his  Pastoral  Rult  ^ ;  to  him  he  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  certain  bisliopa  of  his  own  jurisdiction  who 
were  iinable  to  come  to  Eonio  on  account  of  the  intervening 
Lombards.'  His  zeal  in  the  Istrian  controversy  was  warmly 
acknowledged.'  Sometimes,  indeed,  John's  discretion  was  at 
fault,  Thus  Gregory  wrote  on  one  occasion :  "As  to  what  you 
say  about  one  who  is  already  ordained  being  ordained  again,  it 
is  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  ought  not  to  be  contemplated  by 
a  man  of  sense  like  you,  unless  by  chance  some  precedent  can 
be  adduced  which  should  be  taken  into  account."*  But  on  the 
whole,  Gregory's  relations  with  JPbn  were  extremely  friendly, 
nntil  thg"^QRrf^nivi€Si^  to  what  the  Pope  regarded  a^^^Thfl 
gjn'of^Sde?* 
^TETras  reported  at  Kome  tliat  the  Bishop  of  Kavenna  was 
accustomed  to  wear  the  pallium,  not  merely  during  mass,  like 
the  other  metropolitans,  but  also  when  he  gave  audience  to 
the  laity  before  the  service,"  and  when  he  went  in  solemn  pro- 
cessions through  the  city.  Further,  it  was  said  that  he  en- 
couraged his  clergy  to  use  "  mappulae,"  or  white  linen  coverings 
placed  over  the  saddles  of  their  horses,  when  they  went  in 
processions — a  privilege  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  to 
the  Roman  clergy  alone. 

So  soon  as  Gregory  was  informed  of  these  practices,  he  ordered 
the  notary  Castorius,  his  agent  at  the  Exarch's  court,  strictly  to 
prohibit  their  continuance.  Castorius  obeyed,  but  the  bishop 
despatched  to  Rome  an  indignant  remonstrance.  He  denied 
that  he  was  vested  with  the  pallium  when  he  gave  audience  to 
the  laity ;  that  he  wore  it  in  solemn  litanies  he  admitted,  but 
asserted  that  he  did  so  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  granted  by 
a  former  Pope   and  exercised  by  his   own   predecessors.'     In 

'  Agnellus  Lib.  Panl.  Eccl.  Ravcnn.  QB. 

•  Paul.  Diac.  Vita  U ;  Job.  Diae.  Vila  W.  73. 

'  Ej^.  ii,  28.  '  Ibid,  ii,  46,  '  Ibid.  \i.  46. 

'  The  laitj  Ip'lii  tecicrioe)  were  received  ia  the"so(!fetttrium"  o£  tbechnroh 
before  uuus.  These  seoretftria  were  large  apartmoBts,  capable  ol  tcoticamo- 
cUling  a  oooBiderable  niunbet  of  people,  Counoila  were  occaaioiially  held  In 
them.    Foe  the  audiences  ta  tbe  eecretarium,  see  Epp.  iii.  64 ;  v.  11,  61. 

'  Ibid.  ill.  54.  HoQOriUB  I  (625-^8)  decreed  Ibat  metropolitans  who  wore 
the  poUinin  In  (be  publio  alrcots  or  in  procesalona  ehould  be  deptlvod  of  it. 
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much  the  same  mamier  he  defended  the  use  of  the  **  mappulae," 
and  he  enclosed  in  his  letter  a  copy  of  a  '*  praeceptom/'  in 
which  Pope  John  the  Third  had  confirmed  to  Peter,  John's 
predecessor  in  the  see  of  Bavenna,  all  the  privileges  hitherto 
conceded  to  his  Church.^ 

To  this  apology  Gregory,  in  July  593,  sent  a  carefully 
worded  answer.^  With  regard  to  the  wearing  of  the  pallium 
during  the  reception  of  the  laity  in  the  sacristry,  he  did  not 
press  the  point,  though  he  said  that  he  knew  for  a  fact  that 
John  had  worn  it  on  such  occasions,  and  forbade  his  doing  so 
for  the  future.  That  the  privilege  of  wearing  it  in  solemn 
processions  had  ever  been  granted  by  any  former  Pope,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  prove.  No  record  of  such  a  grant  was 
extant  in  the  archives  of  the  Apostolic  See ;  on  the  contraiyi 
certain  Bomans  who  had  visited  Bavenna  asserted  positively 
that  it  had  never  been  so  used  in  their  presence.  Gregory, 
therefore,  charged  John  either  to  conform  to  the  general 
custom^  and  wear  his  pallium  only  during  mass,  or  else  to 
forward  documentary  evidence  of  the  alleged  piivilega  In 
respect  of  the  **  mappulae,"  Gregory  permitted  them  to  be  used, 
as  a  special  favour,  by  the  first  deacons  of  Bavenna,  when  in 
attendance  on  the  bishop.  ''The  use  of  them  at  any  other 
time  or  by  any  other  persons  we  most  strictly  forbid." 

John's  reply  to  this  was  submissive  enough.*  "  My  fellow- 
servant  Castorius,  notary  of  your  Apostolic  See,  has  presented 
to  me  the  letter  of  my  Lord,  in  which  honey  and  stings  were 
mingled.  The  stings,  however,  were  not  beyond  all  hope  of 
remedy.  For  when  any  one  reproves  pride,  in  obedience  to 
the  Divine  commands,  he  indirectly  professes  to  be  mild  and 
gentle  himself.  Now,  you  have  stated  that  I,  from  a  rebellious 
love  of  novelty,  have  in  my  use  of  the  pallium  exceeded  the 
privileges  granted  to  my  predecessors.  I  trust  that  the 
conscience  of  my  Lord,  guided  as  it  is  by  the  hand  of  Grod, 
will  not  continue  to  believe  this.  I  trust  that  my  Lord  will 
not  open  his  most  sacred  ears  to  uncertain  rumours.  Lot  the 
first  place,  I,  though  a  sinner,  know  how  grievous  a  thing  it  is 

>  Epp,  iii.  67.  «  HM.  iii.  54. 

*  **  lUud  tibi  non  putamus  ignotum,  quod  prope  de  nnUo  metropolis  in 
quibuslibet  mundi  portibus  sit  auditum,  extra  missarmn  tempos  mnmi  sibi 
pallii  yindicasse.'* 

*  iwd.  iii.  ee. 
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to  transgress  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Fathers ;  I  know  that  the 
end  of  all  pride  is  a  fall.  If  otir  ancestors  did  not  tolerate 
pride  in  kings,  with  much  more  reason  is  pride  intolerable  in 
bishops.  And,  in  the  second  place,  I  do  not  forget  that  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  heart  and  bosom  of  your  holy  Boman  Church, 
and  there  by  God's  grace  obtained  my  first  promotion.  And 
how  should  I  possibly  dare  to  oppose  that  most  holy  See,  which 
transmits  its  laws  to  the  universal  Church, — to  preserve  the 
authority  of  which  I  have,  God  knows,  incurred  the  bitter 
hostility  of  many?"  After  further  defending  himself  from 
the  charge  of  introducing  novelties,  John  concluded  thus: 
''As  the  Providence  of  God  has  placed  all  things  in  your 
hand  and  in  your  most  pure  conscience,  I  adjure  you  by 
that  Apostolic  See  which  you  once  ruled  by  force  of  character, 
and  which  you  now  rule  with  the  honour  which  is  your  due, 
do  not,  for  my  sins,  in  any  way  lessen  the  privileges  enjoyed  till 
now  by  the  Church  of  Eavenna,  which  Church  is  peculiarly 
yours.^  Now  that  you  have  leamt  the  real  state  of  the  case,  it 
depends  on  God  and  on  yourself  to  determine  what  shall  be 
done.  For  in  my  anxiety  to  obey  the  commands  of  my 
Apostolic  Lord,  I  am  determined  to  abstain  from  these 
ancient  usages,  until  I  hear  from  you  again." 

These  meek  expressions  might  have  had  more  effect  on 
Gregory  if  he  had  not  received  trustworthy  information  that 
Bishop  John  in  private  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  all 
manner  of  scurrilous  witticisms  and  sarcasms  at  his  expense, 
reviling  him  worse  than  "a  lawyer's  clerk."  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  this  double-faced  prelate  ever  attempted  to  dis- 
continue his  illegal  practices.  On  the  contrary,  he  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  stir  up  the  Government  authorities, 
and  bring  ofiSicial  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Pope.  And,  in 
consequence  of  his  solicitations,  Eomanus  the  Exarch,  George 
the  Pretorian  Prefect  of  Italy,  Andrew  a  judicial  assessor,  and 
other  eminent  and  influential  persons,  sent  urgent  letters  to 
Some,  imploring  Gregory  to  respect  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Church  of  Eavenna. 

The  duplicity  and  contumacy  of  the  bishop  greatly  incensed 
the  Pope.    "I  thank  Almighty  God,"  he  wrote,  "that  when 

*  Possibly  in  aUusion  to  the  story  that  St.  AppoUinaris,  the  patron  saint  of 
Bavenna,  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter  (AgneUus  2a&.  PonJt,  Eccl  Bavenn*  c.  1). 
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I  heard  of  it  the  Lombards  were  posted  between  me  and 
Bavenna.  Else  perhaps  I  should  have  been  minded  to  show 
the  world  how  severe  I  can  be."  He  said  he  had  made  fnrther 
inquiry  concerning  the  use  of  the  pallium  in  litanies  by  former 
Bishops  of  Bavenna.  One  witness  had  averred  that  it  was  only 
worn  when  relics  were  deposited ;  another,  named  Adeodatns, 
sometime  deacon  of  Bavenna,  asserted  that  it  was  worn  only 
on  the  festivals  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Apollinaris ;  several  Boman  responsales,  however,  affirmed  that 
it  was  never  worn  in  litanies  by  any  former  bishops  nor  even 
by  John  himself  until  after  Orrery's  accession.  The  balance 
of  evidence  thus  seemed  to  show  that  the  allied  custom  was 
nothing  more  than  a  "  surreptitious  usurpation"  of  veiy  recent 
origin.  Gregory,  however,  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
ignore  altogether  the  wishes  of  the  Exarch  and  the  other 
official  persons  who  had  written  to  him.  He  accordingly 
ordered  careful  inquiry  to  be  made  at  Constantinople  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  pallium  in  litanies,  and  promised  that  if  the 
practice  was  found  to  obtain  anywhere,  he  would  not  deny  it  to 
the  Church  of  Bavenna.  Meanwhile,  until  accurate  information 
came  to  hand,  he  permitted  John  to  go  vested  ¥dth  the  pallium 
on  the  festivals  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Apollinaris,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  his  consecration;  at 
other  times  he  was  to  wear  it  only  at  mass.^ 

On  the  11th  of  January  595,  John  died,  after  an  episcopate 
of  more  than  sixteen  years.  Since  the  consecration  of  the 
Bishops  of  Bavenna  was  at  this  time  performed  in  Borne, 
Gregory  directed  that  one  or  more  of  those  nominated  for  the 
bishopric  should  be  sent  to  him  without  delay,  accompanied  by 
five  of  the  senior  priests,  the  same  number  of  influential  laymen, 
and  some  others  of  the  clergy.^  Accordingly,  in  due  time  two 
candidates  arrived.  One  was  Donatus  archdeacon  of  Bavenna, 
who  had  secured  the  interest  of  the  Exarch,  and  was  supported 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  official  party;  the  other  was  a  priest 
named  John.  The  event  of  the  election  is  told  in  the  following 
letter  from  Gregory  to  Andrew^:  "We  were  anxious  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  his  Excellency  the  Patrician  in  favour  of 
Donatus  the  archdeacon.  But  since  it  is  very  perilous  to  the 
soul  to  ordain  any  one  without  careful  consideration,  we  made  it 

1  E^.  V.  11, 15.  <  Ibid.  V.  24.  '  Md.  v.  51. 
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our  business  to  investigate  thoronghly  hia  life  and  character. 
And  whereas  we  discovered  much  which  disqualified  him  from 
being  made  bishop — of  which  we  have  notified  our  Lord  the 
Patrician  by  letter — we  felt  that  we  could  not  possibly  consent 
to  his  consecration,  as  we  fear  the  judgment  of  God.  Nor  did 
we  venture  to  ordain  the  priest  John,  because  be  did  not  know 
the  Psalms — a  circumstance  which  proved  that  he  was  deficient 
in  zeal  for  his  owu  improvement.  These  candidates  then  being 
rejected,  and  the  persona  present  being  ui^ed  by  us  to  choose 
one  of  their  own  people,  and  confessing  that  they  could  produce 
no  one  fit  for  the  office,  both  they  and  we  alike  were  gi-eatly 
grieved.  At  last  with  one  consent  and  with  united  voice  they 
over  and  over  again  petitioned  for  my  venerable  brother,  the 
priest  Marinianua,  who,  as  they  knew,  had  been  a  long  time 
with  me  in  my  monastery.  He  tried  in  various  ways  to  get 
off,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  at  last  to  accept  their 
petition.  As  we  know  his  character  well,  and  have  found  him 
zealous  for  winning  souls,  we  ordained  him  without  delay.  I 
pray  your  Glory,  therefore,  to  receive  Mm  kindly,  comforting 
him  and  helping  him  in  his  inexperience,  for,  as  you  well  know, 
inexperience  makes  the  work  of  any  office  very  troublesome." 

Curiously  enough,  Marinianus,  the  Eoman,  was  a  nephew 
of  his  predecessor.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  personal 
beauty,  with  a  long,  ruddy  face,  and  flashing  grey  eyes.*  His 
character  was  spotless,  and  his  affection  for  Gregory  sincere. 
Doubtless  the  Pope  congratulated  himself  on  the  result  of  tho 
election,  expecting  that  now  the  pallium  controversy  would  be 
quietly  dropped,  and  that  his  own  infiuence  at  Eavenna  would 
be  increased  by  means  of  his  old  fellow-monk  and  pupil.  If 
such  was  his  expectation,  however,  Gregory  met  with  a  dis- 
appointment. Once  consecrated  bishop,  Marinianus  found  it 
impossible  to  retreat  from  the  position  taken  up  by  his  pre- 
decessor. Feeling  at  Itavenna  was  very  strong,  and  the  clergy 
and  officials  united  in  pressing  tlie  bishop  to  resist  the  intru- 
sions of  Home.  Hence,  whether  of  his  own  free  will  or  by 
compulsion,  Marinianus  went  over  to  the  party  of  resistance, 
and  Gregory  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Ids  old  friend 
taking  sides  with  the  Exarch  and  the  disobedient  clerical  faction 
against  himself. 

1  Aguelltu  I/tfi.  Pmt.  Bcel.  Haveim.  HO. 
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Soon  after  the  consecration  of  MaiinianiiSy  the  Pope  had 
sent  him  the  pallium,  directing  him  to  wear  it  only  during  tiie 
celebration  of  mass  and  daring  the  solemn  litanies  on  the 
four  great  festivals,  according  to  the  instructions  furnished  to 
John.^  But  this  concession  by  no  means  satisfied  the  patriotic 
party  at  Bavenna.  Once  more  official  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Pope.  In  particular, ''  the  magnificent  Lord 
Andrew"  was  ceaseless  in  his  importunity,  boldly  asserting 
that  it  was  the  custom  at  Bavenna  to  wear  the  pallium  daily  in 
a  solemn  litany,  except  during  the  season  of  Lent.  Gr^oiy 
was  naturally  astonished  at  this  statement,  which  conflicted 
not  only  with  those  of  his  own  delegates,  but  also  with  that 
of  Adeodatus.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  avoid  reopening  t^ 
question.  He  promised  to  allow  the  Church  of  Bavenna  to 
retain  such  customs  as  could  be  proved  to  have  existed  before 
the  time  of  Bishop  John.  And  to  discover  what  exactly  these 
w^*e,  he  ordered  that  the  senior  clergy  and  laity  should  assemUe 
before  the  body  of  St  Apollinaris,  and,  touching  his  sepulchre, 
should  take  oath  in  the  following  form : ''  I  swear  by  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  undivided  Trinity  of  Divine 
Power,  and  by  this  body  of  the  blessed  martyr  Apollinaris,  that 
without  fiavour  to  any  one  and  without  advantage  to  myself,  I 
give  my  testimony.  But  this  I  know  by  personal  experience, 
that  before  the  time  of  John,  the  late  bishop,  in  the  presence  of 
such  and  such  representatives  of  the  Apostolic  See,  on  such  and 
such  days,  the  Bishop  of  Bavenna  was  accustomed  to  wear  the 
pallium,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  secretly  or  in  the 
absence  of  the  Boman  representative  usurped  this  privilege."^ 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  investigation  was  never  held.' 
At  any  rate,  it  led  to  no  definite  result  For  three  years  later 
(in  599)  we  find  Gregory  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of 
extracting  the  truth  from  those  who  were  sent  by  Marinianus 
to  treat  with  him  on  the  matter,  and  ordering  another  inquiry 
to  be  instituted.^  How  the  affair  finally  ended  we  do  not 
know.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Marinianus  and  his 
supporters  submitted  to  the  Pope's  regulations,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  these  regulations  were  ever  formally  cancelled.  The 
probability  is  that  the  question  was  allowed  to  drop. 

>  Epp,  V.  61.  «  Ibid.  vi.  81. 

'  Job.  Diao.  Vita  iv.  7.  '  Epp.  is.  167. 
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The  pallium  controversy  illustrates  the  jealous  temper  of 
the  Bavennate  clergy,  and  their  rooted  belief  that  the  Pope  de- 
sired to  encroach.  This  hostility  to  Borne  was  clearly  expressed 
in  596,  when  an  abbat  named  Claudius  appealed  against  the 
sentence  of  the  bishop,  and  Gregory  proceeded  to  try  his  case. 
Both  clergy  and  laity  were  loud  in  their  complaints  that  such 
an  act  of  interference  was  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  Church 
and  to  Imperial  law.  ''  Do  not  mind  what  foolish  people  say," 
wrote  Gregory  to  Marinianus,*  "  and  do  not  think  that  we  are 
doing  any  injustice  to  your  Church."  The  cause,  he  went  on 
to  explain,  could  not  be  tried  at  Bavenna,  because  the  complaint 
of  the  abbat  was  that  he  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  the  late 
bishop.  He  had,  therefore,  a  perfect  right  to  appeal  to  a  higher 
authority.  And  if,  according  to  the  canons,  appeals  could  be 
made  from  Constantinople,  the  Imperial  city,  to  the  Apostolic 
See,  much  more  could  they  be  made  from  Bavenna.  Marinianus 
recognized  that  in  this  instance  Gregory  was  in  the  right.  He 
therefore  sent  proctors  to  represent  him  at  the  trial  in  Home, 
and  acquiesced  without  protest  in  the  result,  which  was  favour- 
able to  the  monastery. 

The  conduct  and  administration  of  the  bishop  himself 
Gregory  watched  very  closely,  and  he  sent  him  at  times  some 
severe  reproofs.  Complaints  came  to  Bome,  for  instance,  that 
the  clergy  of  Bavenna  oppressed  the  monasteries,  and  that 
monks  who  had  been  ordained  for  parochial  work  continued  to 
reside  among  the  brethren.  Gregory  charged  Marinianus  to 
correct  these  abuses,^  and  when  his  first  admonition  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  effect,  he  wrote  again  yet  more  sharply  ^ :  "Do 
not  defer  the  correction  of  this  evil  now  that  you  have  been 
warned  a  second  time.  For  if  we  find  you  still  negligent — 
which  we  do  not  think  will  be  the  case — we  shall  be  compelled 
to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the  monasteries  in  another  way. 
Be  it  known  to  you  that  we  will  not  allow  the  congregation 
of  God's  servants  to  be  subject  any  longer  to  such  oppression." 

With  all  his  affection  for  his  old  friend,  Gregory  seems  to 
have  felt,  especially  at  first,  that  Marinianus  was  too  much  a 
recluse  and  too  little  a  man  of  business  to  administer  satis- 
factorily so  important  a  see.  The  discontent  he  felt  is  vented 
in  a  letter  to  the  Abbat  Secundus,  about  a  year  after  Marinianus's 

1  Epg.  vi.  24.  >  iMd.  vi.  S8.  •  IKd.  vii.  40. 
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appointment.'    "  Talk  to  my  brother  and  fellow-bishop  Marini- 

annsy  and  do  your  best  to  stir  him  up,  for  I  suspect  that  he  has 

gone  to  sleep.     Among  a  party  of  men  who  came  to  me  the 

other  day  were  some  mendicants.    I  asked  them  what  had  been 

given  them  and  by  whom,  and  they  told  me  what  each  person 

had  given  them  during  their  jonmey.    And  when  I  anxiously 

inquired  what  Marinianus  had  given  them,  they  answered  that 

they  had  asked  of  him  but  had  received  nothing,  not  even  bread 

for  their  journey,  although  it  always  used  to  be  the  custom  of 

the  Church  of  Savenna  to  give  to  everybody.     Their  words 

were, '  He  answered  us  saying,  **  I  have  nothing  to  give  you." ' 

I  am  indeed  surprised  that  a  man  who  has  garments,  who  has 

silver,  who  has  food,  has  nothing  to  give  to  the  poor.     Tell  him 

that,  as  he  has  changed  his  position,  so  he  ought  to  change  his 

ideas.    He  must  not  think  that  study  and  prayer  are  enough 

for  him,  and  that  he  may  sit  by  himself  and  make  no  profit  by 

the  work  of  his  hands.    He  must  have  an  open  hand,  he  must 

help  those  who  are  in  want,  he  must  regard  the  distresses  of 

others  as  though  they  were  his  own, — otherwise  he  bears  the 

name  of  a  bishop  in  vain.    I  have  given  him  some  advice  in  a 

letter  for  his  soul's  good,  but  he  has  answered  me  not  a  word, 

so  I  suppose  he  has  not  condescended  even  to  read  it.    I  have 

therefore  not  felt  bound  to  give  him  any  counsel  in  a  letter  that 

I  have  just  sent  him ;  I  have  only  written  to  him  as  an  adviser 

in  matters  of  worldly  business.     I  am  not  obliged  to  weary 

myself  with  dictating  a  letter  to  a  man  who  will  not  read  it. 

I  therefore  beg  your  Affection  to  talk  over  the  whole  matter 

with  him  privately,  and  to  admonish  him  how  he  ought  to  act, 

lest — which  God  forbid ! — he  lose  by  his  negligence  the  life  he 

once  possessed." 

Marinianus's  slackness,however,seem8  to  have  been  incurable, 
and  some  time  afterwards  we  find  Gr^ory  writing  to  him  that 
he  had  wished  to  entrust  some  affairs  to  his  management^  bat, 
seeing  how  neglectful  he  had  been  in  one  matter,  he  would  not 
trouble  him  about  the  others.'  Yet  if  the  Bishop  of  Bavenna 
was  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  the  reproofs  he  received 
were  too  severe,  the  following  letter,  written  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  must  have  proved  to  him  that  the  Pope's  affection  was 
in  no  way  lessened  ® : — 

>  Epp,  vi.  68.  *  md.  ix.  188.  *  IM,  xi.  21 ;  ct  xiii.  80. 
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"  On  the  airival  of  a  person  from  Ravenna  I  was  greatly 
shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  that  your  Fraternity  waa  Buffering 
from  spitting  of  blood.  I  have  caused  careful  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  every  one  of  the  doctors  here  who  are  known  to  be 
well  informed  upon  the  subject,  and  I  have  sent  you  a  written 
statement  of  what  they  severally  thought  and  of  what  they 
prescribed.'  Above  all  things,  they  recommend  quiet  and 
silence,  and  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  you  can  obtain  this 
while  you  remain  in  your  diocese.  I  therefore  think  you  ought 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  management  of  your  Church, 
appoint  persona  to  celebrate  maaa,  to  show  hospitality,  to 
receive  strangers  and  look  after  the  monasteries,  and  then  come 
to  me  before  the  summer,  that  I  may  myself,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  take  special  care  of  your  health  and  see  that  you 
are  kept  quiet.  The  doctors  say  that  the  summer-time  ia  very 
dangerous  for  persons  suffering  from  your  complaint.  Hence 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  if.  in  addition  to  the  unfavour- 
ablencBs  of  the  season,  you  should  be  troubled  with  anxieties 
about  your  diocese,  the  disease  will  become  yet  more  dangerous 
than  it  is  at  present.  I  am  very  weak  myself,  and  I  feel  it 
very  desirable  that  you  should,  by  God's  grace,  return  in  good 
health  to  your  Church,  or  that,  if  you  are  to  be  called  away 
from  earth,  you  should  receive  the  call  in  the  arms  of  your  own 
friends,  or  that,  if  Almighty  God  should  see  fit  to  call  mo 
before  you — and  I  am  not  far  from  death — I  should  pass  away 
in  your  arms.  If,  however,  the  troubled  state  of  the  country  is 
an  obstacle  to  your  journey,  Agilulf  may  be  induced,  for  a  small 
present,  to  send  one  of  his  own  men  to  escort  you  as  far  as  Home. 
If  you  feel  that  the  disease  continues  and  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  come  here,  you  need  bring  but  few  persons  with  you, 
because  you  will  live  with  me  in  my  palace,  and  will  be  waited 
on  daily  by  the  attendants  belonging  to  the  Church.  Further- 
more, I  do  not  exhort  or  advise,  but  I  strictly  charge  you  not  to 
venture  to  fast,  because  the  doctors   say  that  fasting  is  very 

■  Qregory,  although  a  fiim  betiover  in  miiaclos  of  boaling,  fel  did  noC 
deapise  tbe  physician'ti  natuciU  romedies.  Oontrost  Gregory  of  Toutb.  n'bo  tells 
B  cnrioua  story  □(  an  archdeacon  blind  for  ever,  because,  nben  be  naa  regaining 
his  sight  by  prayers  to  St.  Mattic,  ha  allowed  a  Jewish  doctor  to  put  leeches 
OD  his  shoulders.  The  historian  thus  points  the  moral :  "  Ideo  doocst  unutn- 
qnemque  Cbrietianum  haeo  causa,  ut  quando  caeloatem  accipere  merucrit 
«iia  non  requirat  sludla  "  (Greg.  Tor.  B.  F.  v.  fi). 
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injiirions  in  such  cases.  If^  however,  some  important  eeUntkm 
requires  you  to  do  so,  I  allow  yoa  to  fi»t  five  times  m  the  jesr. 
You  most  also  give  up  observing  the  vigils ;  and  yoa  most  get 
some  one  else  to  recite  the  prayers,  whidi,  aoeotding  to  the 
custom  at  Savenna,  are  said  over  the  Paschal  candle,^  and  to 
deliver  the  expositions  of  the  Gospel  which  are  given  by  tiis 
Inshops  about  the  time  of  Easter.  On  no  aoooont  undertake  any 
work  which  is  beyond  your  strength.  I  say  this  ihal^  in  cue 
you  feel  better  and  so  defer  coming  here,  you  may  know  what 
care  you  ought  to  take  of  yourself  in  obedience  to  my  otders." 
llie  Bishop  of  Bavenna  did  not  accept  Gregoory'a  invitation. 
His  health  seems  to  have  improved,  and  he  ootlived  Gr^oiy 
two  years,  dying  on  the  23rd  of  October  606. 

(0  The  Church  in  Istria. 

In  Istria  the  schism  of  the  Three  Chapters  continued 
throughout  Gregory's  pontificate.  It  has  already  been  idated 
how  Gregory  exerted  himself  in  the  time  of  Pelagius  to  oonfote 
the  schismatics,  and  what  small  success  attended  his  effintB. 
When  he  became  Pope  he  determined  to  try  more  drastie 
measures.  He  despatched  a  body  of  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  tribune  and  an  Imperial  guardsman,  who  carried  the 
following  summons  to  Severus,  the  Patriarch  of  Aqnileia*: 
''  The  Lord  is  eager  to  embrace  the  man  who  goes  astray  and 
returns  to  the  right  path,  yet  when  such  a  one  again  deserts  the 
way  of  truth.  His  sorrow  over  the  wanderer  is  greater  than 
His  joy  over  his  first  conversion.  For  it  is  less  sinful  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  truth  than  not  to  abide  in  it  when  known.  It 
is  one  thing  to  act  in  error ;  it  is  another  to  sin  with  knowledge. 
And  we  who  lately  rejoiced  at  your  return  to  the  unify  of 
the  Church,  are  now  the  more  abundantly  distressed  at  your 
apostasy.^  Accordingly,  we  desire  you,  at  the  instance  of  the 
bearer  of  these  presents,  according  to  the  command  of  our  Most 
Christian  and  Serene  Emperor,  to  present  yourself  with  your 
adherents  at  the  threshold  of  St.  Peter,  that  a  synod  may  be 
assembled,  and  a  decision  reached  concemiug  the  matters  which 
are  in  dispute  among  yoiu** 

>  On  the  Paschal  taper,  see  Did.  Chr,  Ant.  iL  p.  1564 ;  Duchesne  Origina 
p.  241,  sqq, 

*  Epp.  1. 16.  '  See  abore,  p.  iia 
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The  allusion  in  the  above  letter  to  the  Emperor  waa  Qothmg 
more  than  a  piece  of  blufl".  Maurice  cared  nothing  about  the 
matter.  The  Exarch  Smaragdus,  who  had  been  hot  against  the 
schismatics,  and  had  even  kidnapped  the  Patriarch,  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  hia  successor,  Eomanus,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  violent  measures  which  found  favour  with  Gregory  and 
such  ardent  Cathohcs  as  John  of  IJavenna.  Hence  the  Pope 
could  count  on  the  support  neither  of  the  Emperor  nor  of  the 
Exarch,  as  indeed  speedily  became  apparent. 

The  stem  summons  of  the  Popo  caused  much  alarm  to 
Severus  and  his  suffragans.  Two  synods  were  immediately 
held — one  of  the  schismatic  bishops  dwelling  in  Lombard  terri- 
tory, and  the  other  of  those  in  the  Imperial  cities  on  the  coast. 
Each  of  these  assemblies  drew  up  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
the  Emperor,  and  Severus,  in  his  individual  capacity,  added  a 
third.  Of  these  three  documents  the  first  alone,  subscribed  by 
tan  bishops  of  Venetia  and  Rhaetia  Secunda,  has  come  down 
to  UB.'  It  begins  with  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  Catholicity 
of  the  bishops  subscribing,  and  also  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
Soman  Eepublic,  though  oppressed  by  the  "grievous  yoke  of 
the  Gentiles."  The  petitioners  pleaded  that  in  refusing  to 
condemn  the  three  so-called  heretics,  they  were  only  upholding 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  obeying  the  express  ordei-a  which 
Pope  Vigilius  had  caused  to  be  circulated  through  all  the 
provinces.  Tliese  orders  their  predecessors  had  accepted  and 
obeyed,  and  they  themselves  did  but  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps when  they  refused  to  accept  the  Fifth  Council  or  to 
communicate  with  those  who  did  so.  The  Patriarch  Eliaa, 
however,  on  this  account  had  been  persecuted  by  Smaragdus, 
and  so  had  Severus.  And  now  Pope  Gregory  had  summoned 
the  latter  to  appear  in  liome  before  himself — a  judge  who  waa 
a  party  in  the  case  and  with  whom  they  held  no  communion. 
But  the  Emperor  had  rescued  Eliaa  ;  let  him  now  do  as  much 
for  Severus,  Let  him  gi'ant  a  truce  for  the  present.  Later, 
when  the  Lombards  were  crushed  and  peace  was  restored,  tliey 
would  be  glad  to  present  themselves  at  Constantinople  and  to 
plead  their  cause  before  bim  ;  for  tlie  Emperors  had  always 
shown  themselves  just  arbiters  and  restorera  of  peace  in  the 
Chnreh,  Unless  the  persecution  were  stopped  and  the  rights 
'  Sfg.  i.  IGa. 
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ci  Aqiuleta  were  pfeserved,  their  own  snccgasoM  in  the  Venetum 
and  Khafiian  sees  would  undoubtedly  tnmafier  their  allegiancft 
from  Ae  loyal  Patiiazch  to  the  neighbouring  Aidibiahopa  of 
GraoL  And  it  was  likely  that  when  eodenastical  allegiance 
was  transferred,  political  obedience  alao  would  shcnily  follow. 

This  representation  piodaced  the  desired  eflTeci.  Manrice, 
if  indifferent  to  the  religioas  aspect  of  the  question,  was  by 
no  means  indifiEerent  to  the  political  oonaequencea  inyolved. 
He  therefore  sent  off  to  Grregoiy  a  rescript  in  Latin,  ordering 
him  to  let  the  schismatics  alona  The  doenmoit  was  addressed 
in  grandOoquent  style:  ''In  the  name  of  the  Lord  onr  God 
Jesns  Christ,  the  Emperor  Gaesar  Flavins  Manritios  Tlberios, 
Faithfiil  in  Christ,  the  Pacific,  MUd,  Greatest,  Beneficent, 
Victor  of  die  Alamanni,  to  the  Most  Holy  Gregoiy,  the  Veiy 
Blessed  Archbishop  of  the  fostering  dty  of  Borne,  and  Patri- 
areh."  The  Emperor  referred  to  the  receipt  ci  the  Istrian 
despatches,  and  commanded  Gregocy,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  ci  Italy,  to  cause  no  further  trouble  to  the 
schismatic  bishops  for  the  present.  When  dvil  peace  was 
established,  ecclesiastical  union  might  be  restored.  Maurice 
added  a  postscript  in  his  own  handwriting :  '*  God  keep  you 
many  years,  most  holy  and  blessed  Fadier."  ^ 

Gregory  had  some  reason  to  feel  aggrieved  at  this  command. 
HiB  efforts  to  uphold  the  doctrine  which  the  Knperor  Justinian 
had  thrust  upon  the  Church  were  actually  being  hindered  by 
one  of  Justinian's  own  successors.  Surely  Constantinople  was 
the  last  place  where  those  who  contumaciously  refused  to  accept 
the  Fifth  Council  ought  to  have  been  defended.  Moreover,  even 
if  the  rescript  had  not,  as  was  alleged,  been  obtained  by  liberal 
bribes  to  persons  of  influence  at  court,  yet  it  was  evident  that 
the  motives  which  led  to  its  issue  were  not  ecclesiastical,  but 
purely  secular.  It  was  a  glaring  case  of  the  subordination 
of  religious  interests  to  political  expediency.  Nevertheless, 
Gregory  dared  not  disobey  so  express  a  mandate.  He  was 
obliged  to  give  up  for  a  time  all  thought  of  persecution, 
although  he  did  not  cease  to  importune  the  Emperor  on  the 
matter  ''with  the  greatest  zeal  and  freedom."  On  Severus 
himself  he  shortly  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  rather  petty 
revenge.    In  592  the  city  of  Aquileia  was  devastated  by  a 

'  Epp.  L  166. 
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terrible  fire,  and  a  relief  fund  was  started  in  aid  of  the  sufferers. 
Even  such  aggressive  Catholics  as  John  of  Ravenna  were  moved 
to  sympathy,  and  sent  contributions ;  but  Gregory  refused  to 
give  anything.  Alms  should  be  given  to  the  faithful,  he  said, 
and  not  to  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  particularly  when  the 
latter  had  been  spending  money  in  Constantinople  to  thwart 
the  purposes  of  the  Apostolic  See.' 

In  a  later  letter,  addressed  to  "  all  the  bishops  of  Iberia," 
Gregory  insisted  that  the  schismatics  had  no  right  to  regard 
themselves  as  martyrs,  or  to  talk  about  "  persecution."  * 
"  Persecution,  unless  endured  in  a  good  cause,  is  unprofitable 
for  salvation.  There  is  no  reward  for  sin,  and  it  is  impious 
to  expect  it.  Recollect  Cyprian's  [or  rather  it  should  be 
Augustine's]  words :  '  Martyrem  non  facit  poena  sed  causa.' " 
Nor  could  the  schismatics  with  any  show  of  reason  point  to  the 
troubles  in  Italy,  as  though  they  were  God's  punishment  for 
the  Church's  acceptance  of  the  Fifth  Council.  They  should 
remember  the  text,  Wlixnn  Ihe  Lord  lovetk  Re  chastenelh.  God 
has  shown  greater  love  and  approval  of  Italy,  since  He  has 
counted  her  worthy  to  endure  Hia  scourge.  Talk  of  punishment ! 
Why,  Home  was  captured  after  Vigilius's  condemnation  of  the 
Acephali.  "Was,  then,  the  cause  of  the  Monophysitea  favoured  by 
Heaven  ?  To  remove  all  remainiug  doubts,  Gregory  forwarded 
to  his  correspondents  "  the  very  useful  letter "  which  he  had 
composed  in  the  time  of  Pope  Pelagius,  recommending  them  to 
study  it  carefully  with  unbiassed  minds.  If  after  that  they 
continued  to  maintain  their  damnable  opinions,  it  would  be  a 
proof  that  they  surrendered  themselves  "  not  to  reason,  but  to 
obstinacy." 

Meanwhile  among  the  schismatics  themselves  a  reaction 
appears  to  have  set  in,  and  many  individuals  or  small  parties 
of  disaffected  persons  became  reconciled  to  the  Church.  Thus 
in  the  very  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  Gregory  received  in 
Borne  a  certain  Neapolitan  named  Stephen,  who  for  certain 
doubts  (probably  on  the  question  of  the  Three  Chapters)  had 
withdrawn  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
man,  being  convinced  of  his  error,  stated  that  he  had  several 
friends  in  Naples  who  would  be  willing  to  return  to  orthodoxy, 
provided  that  the  Pope  would  take  upon  his  own  soul  the 
'  Epp.  ti.  *D.  *  Ibid.  ii.  49. 
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peril,  so  that  no  punishment  should  fall  on  them  hereafter. 
Gregory  gladly  assented,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Naples 
to  readmit  them  all,  declaring  that  he  himself  was  willing 
to  bear  all  the  responsibility.^  Again,  in  July  595  two  Istrian 
bishops — Peter  of  Altino,  and  Providentius  of  some  see  unknown 
— expressed  a  wish  to  confer  with  Gregory  about  reunion, 
provided  that  they  could  do  so  without  fear  of  molestation.' 
And  votl^^oviC^  more,  a<;^^^!bedy  oiC^^^SlStoB  came  to 
Bdl^  andwere  ^ScSvi^d-iiltb  ttie  Uiim^'  ;  among  them  beiog 
^-deputation  firomtiie-^insula  CapriSha."  The  details  of  the 
transactions  which  took  place  in  connexion  with  the  last-named 
place  are  involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  the  general  course 
of  events  seems  to  have  been  as  follows.^  The  **  insula  Capreae 
Histricae  provinciae  "*-probably  to  be  identified  with  a  village 
named  Isola,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gittanuova — ^had 
been  annexed  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Gittanuova,  where  a 
Pannonian  named  John  was  bishop.  After  a  while,  however, 
John  was  expelled  by  violence  from  the  province,  and  another 
bishop  was  consecrated  in  his  place,  who,  moreover  took  up  hb 
residence,  not  at  Gittanuova,  but  at  Isola.  At  first  the  new- 
comer had  some  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  Boman  communion, 
and  ¥dth  that  end  in  view  commenced  negotiations  with  the 
Exarch.  But  afterwards  he  changed  his  mind  and  reverted 
to  the  schism.  The  Gapritans,  however,  were  eager  for  reunion, 
and  refused  to  receive  their  bishop,  who  thereupon  retired  to 
Sicily.  Then  the  Gapritans  sent  a  deputation  to  Bome  to 
announce  their  return  to  allegiance,  and  to  request  that  a  new 
bishop  might  be  ordained.  Gregory,  however,  with  his  babilnal 
caution,  refused  to  sanction  another  ordination  until  an  appeal 
had  been  made  to  the  exiled  prelate  in  Sicily,  who  was  reported 
to  be  once  more  wavering  in  his  views.  The  envoys  were 
accordingly  sent  on  to  Sicily  to  interview  their  former  bishop. 
If  the  latter  was  really  inclined  for  reunion,  Gregory  directed 
that  he  should  come  to  Bome,  the  expenses  of  his  journey 
being  paid ;  or  if  he  neither  wished  this  nor  desired  to  retain 
to  his  see,  but  yet  was  willing  to  give  a  written  security 
that  he  would  remain  in  communion  with  the  Boman  Ghurch, 
a  suitable  provision  was  to  be  made  to  enable  hiTn  to  live 

>  Epp.  i.  14.  «  Ibid,  V.  56. 

'  Ibid,  iz.  141, 148.  '  Ibid.  ix.  160, 152, 154,  155. 
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quietly  where  he  was.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  or  in  case 
of  his  continuing  in  schism,  the  Archbishop  of  Eayenna  was 
to  ordain  some  one  to  administer  the  see  of  Isola,  who  was 
moreover  to  be  subject  to  his  metropolitan  jurisdiction, ''  until 
the  Istrian  bishops  return  to  the  orthodox  faith." 

Gr^ory's  activity  in  this  affair  seems  to  have  somewhat 
alarmed  the  Exarch  Callinicus,  who  wrote  to  remind  him  of 
the  Emperor's  express  injunctions  respecting  Severus  and  his 
associates.  Oregory  replied  that  "the  order,  though  itself 
elicited  by  false  representations,  by  no  means  enjoins  you  to 
repulse  those  who  are  returning  to  Church  unity,  but  only 
forbids  you  at  this  unsettled  time  to  compel  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  return,"  and  he  suggested  that  the  whole  affair 
should  be  reported  to  Maurice.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  he 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Callinicus  should  have  awarded 
only  a  slight  punishment  to  his  major-domo  for  his  negli- 
gence (or,  as  Gregory  suspected,  his  venality)  in  allowing 
the  petition  of  a  bishop,  who  desired  to  return  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  schismatics.  "  And  yet," 
he  adds,  "  I  soon  blamed  myself  for  being  surprised,  for  where 
the  Lord  Justinus  gives  advice,  these  heretics  cannot  be 
arraigned."  Clearly  the  Exarch  had  on  his  council  men  who 
favoured  the  schism,  and  were  not  unwilling  to  thwart  the 
intentions  of  the  powerful  Bishop  of  Eome.^ 

In  May  602  Firminus  bishop  of  Trieste  was  received  back 
into  the  Catholic  communion,^  and  signed  the  following  document, 
which  was  delivered  to  Gregory's  representative  at  Eavenna*: 
**  Whenever  the  eye  of  the  soul  which  has  been  darkened  by  the 
clouds  of  error  is  illuminated  by  the  light  from  heaven,  we  must 
earnestly  strive  lest  the  author  of  schism  should  again  secretly 
enter  into  the  soul,  and  with  the  sword  of  falsehood  shall  sever  it 
once  more  from  the  root  of  unity  to  which  it  has  attached  itself. 
I,  therefore,  now  that  I  have  learnt  the  nature  of  that  snare  which 
held  me  in  the  bonds  of  schism,  of  my  own  accord  and  of  my 
own  free  will,  after  long  and  careful  consideration,  have  returned, 
under  the  guidance  of  Divine  grace,  to  the  unity  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  And  lest  I  should  be  supposed  to  be  acting  disingenuously 
and  insincerely  in  this  matter,  I  bind  myself  by  an  anathema, 
and  under  penalty  of  losing  my  rank  as  a  bishop,  I  vow  and 

»  J^HP.  ix.  IM.  •  IW4.  xii.  18.  *  iWd.  xii.  7. 
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promise  to  you,  and  through  you  to  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  his  Vicar,  the  most  blessed  Gregory  and  lus 
successors,  that  I  will  never  be  persuaded  by  any  one  or  be 
induced  in  any  way  to  return  to  that  schism  from  which  I  have 
been  set  free  by  the  mercy  of  our  Eedeemer,  but  I  will  ever 
remain  under  all  circumstances  in  the  unity  of  the  holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  communion  with  the  Koman  Pontiff 
Therefore  I  swear  by  Almighty  God  and  by  these  four  holy 
Grospels  which  I  hold  in  my  hands,  and  by  the  life  and  genius 
of  our  Sovereigns  who  rule  the  commonwealth,  that  I  will 
always  faithfully  abide  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  by  the  goodness  of  God  I  have  returned,  and  in  the 
communion  of  the  Boman  Pontiff.  But  if — ^which  God  forbid ! 
— I  shall  under  any  pretext  or  induced  by  any  aigument, 
sever  myself  from  this  unity,  may  I  be  sentenced  to  eternal 
punishment  for  the  sin  of  perjury,  and  have  my  portion  in  the 
world  to  come  with  the  author  of  schism.  This  record  of  my 
confession  and  promise  I  have  dictated  to  my  notary  and  have 
signed  it  with  my  own  hand,  acting  with  the  consent  of  the 
priests,  deacons,  and  clergy,  who  have  urged  me  to  this  act  of 
reimion,  and  who  now,  following  my  example  of  their  own  free 
will,  are  about  themselves  to  sign  the  document." 

In  consequence  of  his  secession,  Firminus  had  to  endure 
much  persecution  at  the  hands  of  his  former  associates,  and 
Gregory  wrote  to  request  the  Exarch  to  protect  him.^  The 
fact  that  many  of  the  reconciled  bishops  went  to  live  at 
Constantinople  or  else  in  Sicily  seems  to  prove  that  Sevems 
and  the  schismatic  leaders  had  no  more  enlightened  ideas  of 
tolerance  than  the  Pope  himself,  and  that  they  were  not  above 
using  violent  measures  to  keep  their  party  together  and  hinder 
those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  return  to  the 
commimign  of  the  Eoman  Church.^ 

;Sxi^5Fy,  onhis  side^^^tontSTI)^  tjcr^^&i  ^ySry^ 


le  cfijfen^tt?  of (^tMScBSmr>  Those  who  had  once 
to  hesitate  found  their  return  Tacilitated  in  every  way.    The 
Pope  invited  them,  especially  the  bishops,  to  come  to  Bome  to 

>  Epp,  xiU.  86. 

'  In  696  a  deputation  of  reconciled  Istrians  went  to  Constantinople  to 
complain  *'  de  pravitate  episcoporum  qui  in  illis  partibus  sunt "  (Epp.  ix.  901). 
This  seems  to  imply  that  those  who  renounced  the  schism  were  suliject  to 
persecution  by  their  former  friends. 
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discuss  with  him  the  points  in  dispute.  He  promised  them  a 
kindly  welcome,  and  the  means  of  retiirmng  to  their  own  homes, 
even  if  he  failed  to  convince  them.  Those  who  abandoned  the 
schism  he  helped — if  help  were  needed — to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  protected  them  from  the  enmity  of  their  former 
associates.  They  were  not  required  explicitly  to  give  their 
adherence  to  the  Fifth  General  Council,  but  only  to  sign  a 
ilocument  renouncing  the  schism,  similar  to  that  which  was 
given  by  Firm  in  us.  When  mere  persuasion  failed  to  convince, 
Gregory  sometimes  tried  the  effect  of  a  bribe.  Thus,  when  he 
heard  that  the  clergy  of  Como  had  told  the  Archbishop  of  Milan 
that  in  a  dispute  about  some  property  they  had  not  been  so  well 
treated  by  the  Roman  Chiu-ch  as  to  be  anxious  to  return 
to  her  communion,  he  wrote :  "  If  the  land  which  they  say  is 
unjustly  retained  by  us  be  really  theirs,  it  shall  be  restored  to 
them  at  once,  even  if  they  continue  in  their  schism.  But  if,  as 
we  hope,  they  will  return  to  the  Church,  we  are  ready  to  give 
up  the  land  to  them,  whether  they  have  a  right  to  it  or  not."  ' 

The  last  argument  of  coercion  by  violence  Gregory  never 
dared  to  employ  during  Maurice's  lifetime ;  but  when  the 
Emperor  was  dead,  and  Smaragdus,  whose  zeal  had  been  so 
conspicuously  displayed  during  his  former  tenure  of  office,  was 
once  more  Exarch,  Gregory  urged  that  sterner  measures  might 
be  adopted,'  "We  hope  that  the  fervour  of  zeal  which  you 
formerly  showed  in  this  matter  will  be  kindled  to  greater  heat 
than  ever,  and  that  you  will  be  the  more  ready  to  punish  and 
restrain  the  enemies  of  God,  as  the  defence  of  the  soul,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  is  more  precious  than  that  of  the  body.  Let  the 
upr%htnesa  of  faith  which  is  strong  within  you  arm  you  against 
those  who  go  astray.  Let  the  body  of  the  Church  now  rent 
asunder  in  your  dominions,  be  restored  during  your  rule  to  its 
former  wholenesa  You  will  be  repaid  for  your  exertions  in 
this  matter  by  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  uprightness  and  unity. 
For  we  trust  in  God's  mercy  that  our  outward  enemies  will  find 
you  the  stronger  against  them,  in  proportion  as  the  enemies  of 
the  true  faith  find  you  terrible  against  themselves  through  your 
love  to  God," 

Before  the  close  of  his  pontificate,  Gregory  had  the  satis- 
faction  of  knowing   that   the   schism   was   greatly  weakened. 

'  Bpp.  ix.  lea.  »  rtw.  xui,  86. 
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Every  year  the  reasons  which  originally  seemed  to  justify  it 
were  losing  their  force,  every  year  the  schismatics  became  more 
isolated.  No  fresh  converts  joined  them,  and  the  old  leaden 
were  either  dying  ofT  or  returning  into  Catholic  communion. 
Certainly  in  the  cities  of  Istria  and  Northern  Italy  which  were 
subject  to  the  Lombards,  the  party  of  resistance  was  still 
vigorous.  The  Lombard  Queen  Theudelinda,  though  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  Gregory,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  renounce 
the  schismatic  communion ;  and  in  this  point  her  trusted  friend 
and  councillor,  the  abbat  Secundus,  shared  and  perhaps  formed 
her  views.^  Yet  the  end  was  now  only  a  matter  of  time.  About 
a  hundred  years  later,  at  the  Synod  of  Pavia,'  summoned  by 
King  Cunincpert  in  698,  the  last  of  the  schismatics  renounced 
their  heresy,  and  were  restored  to  the  unity  of  the  CathoUc 
Church.  The  harvest  was  gathered  by  Pope  Sergius  the  Firsts 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  it  were  sown  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great. 

{/)  The  Church  in  Dalmatia. 

The  Church  of  Dalmatia  was  the  occasion  of  considerable 
annoyance  and  anxiety  to  Gregory  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  his  pontificate.  The  difficulty  of  communicating  with  Some 
had  naturally  loosened  the  ties  which  bound  the  clergy  of  this 
region  to  the  Pope,  and  had  diminished  the  authority  of  the 
Western  Patriarch,  always  somewhat  weak  in  these  parts. 
The  events  which  have  now  to  be  related  are  important  as 
showing  to  what  lengths  resistance  to  the  Pope  might  be  carried 

id  to  what  extent  even 


aut^rat(^Q^pry  was  compelled  to  make  concessions!  'fbead 
"eviButs  have  also  a  political  significance,  inasmuch  as  they 
brought  Gregory  into  more  or  less  of  conflict  with  the  Imperial 
authorities,   and  even  with  the  Emperer  himself.     For  this 

*  Epp,  ziv.  12.  Gregory  sent  to  Secundus  a  copy  of  the  acts  of  the  Fifth 
General  Council,  '*  ut  praedictus  filius  mens  ipsam  relegena  agnoscat,  quft 
falsa  sunt  omnia  quae  contra  apostolicam  sedem  yel  oatholicam  ecdesiiin 
audierat."  Columban  (Ep.  5)  told  Boniface  TV  that  the  condemnation  of 
the  Three  Chapters  by  Borne  was  the  principal  reason  which  deterred  King 
Agilulf  from  becoming  a  Catholic. 

*  See  Carmen  de  Synodo  Ticincnsi,  printed  as  Appendix  II.  to  Paul's  Hid, 
Lang,  {Mon.  Oerm,  Hist.), 
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reason  I  have  here  devoted  a  separate  section  to  the  Church 
of  Dalmatia,  instead  of  referring  to  its  afiGsiirs  in  the  course  of 
a  general  review  of  the  Churches  of  Illyricum.  Gregory's 
relations  with  these  other  Churches  wiU  be  considered  apart,  in 
the  final  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  metropolis  of  Dalmatia  at  this  time  was  Salona,  a  city 
which  once  occupied  a  site  near  the  modem  Spalatro.  The 
metropolitan  bishop  of  Salona  was  one  Natalis,  a  merry,  free- 
handed bonr^vant,  whose  good  dinners  were  notorious.  At 
these  convivial  gatherings,  it  was  rumoured,  the  guests  were 
not  wearied  with  recitations  from  the  Scriptures,  customary  at 
episcopal  repasts,  but  secular  scandal  was  discussed,  and  racy 
stories  told  of  absentees.  The  archbishop  himself  preferred  a 
jest  to  a  sermon.  He  found  reading  irksome,  and  gave  it  up. 
His  episcopal  duties  he  light-heartedly  neglected.  He  even 
wished  to  distribute  the  property  of  his  Church  among  his  own 
relations.  Yet  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  influential  persons  in  his  diocese,  and  his  easy  good  nature 
and  lavish  hospitality  made  him  extremely  popular. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  gay  prelate  to  be  associated 
with  an  archdeacon  of  a  character  diametrically  opposite  to  his 
own.  Honoratus  was  a  rigid  moralist,  a  stem,  unbending,  and 
thoroughly  disagreeable  kind  of  man,  who  looked  with  extreme 
disapproval  on  the  frivolities  of  his  superior,  continually  made 
protests,  and,  when  these  produced  no  effect,  sent  long  com 
plaints  about  him  to  the  Pope  in  Some.  Natalis  very  naturally 
resented  this  surveillance,  and  for  a  time  there  was  considerable 
unpleasantness  at  Salona.  At  length  the  archbishop  devised 
a  scheme  for  removing  his  mentor.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
590  he  summoned  a  synod,  got  Honoratus  condemned  and 
deposed  from  his  archdeaconry,  and,  to  disqualify  him  for  ever 
firom  regaining  his  office,  forcibly  ordained  him  to  tJbie  priesthood.^ 

This  cunning  device  of  degrading  a  man  from  a  position  of 

^  Epp,  i.  19.  So  Anatolius  of  Constantinople  made  Aetius  a  presbyter  in 
order  to  remove  him  from  his  archdeaconry.  '*  Deiectionem  innooentis  per 
Bpeciem  provectionis  implevit "  (Leo  M.  Epp,  111).  Hieron.  Comm,  in  Egech, 
o.  48  says  that  an  archdeacon  '*  quia  per  singula  concionatur  in  populos  et  a 
pontiflois  latere  non  recedit,  iniuriam  putat  si  presbyter  ordinetur."  We  get 
no  certain  instances  of  presbyters  as  archdeacons  till  the  ninth  century,  when 
Hinomar  of  Rheims  addresses  his  archdeacons  as  "  archidiaoonibus-prea- 
byteris  '*  (Mansi  Cone,  xv.  497). 
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power  by  raising  him  to  a  higher  rank  in  the  ministry^  filled 
Gregory  with  indignation.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Natalis,  per- 
emptorily insisting  that  Honoratns  should  be  at  once  restored. 
If  after  this  their  differences  remained  unsettled,  Natalis  was  at 
liberty  to  send  a  proctor  to  Bome  to  meet  Honoratus,  and  the 
Pope  promised  that  he  would,  in  the  presence  of  both,  "  decide 
^  what  justice  approves,  without  respect  of  persons."  But  this 
communication  was  ignored  by  the  archbishop.  Accordingly,  in 
March  592,  Gr^ory  addressed  to  him  a  sterner  letter,  pointing 
out  that  the  disregard  he  was  showing  for  the  laws  of  the 
Church  and  the  commands  of  the  Pope  lent  a  colour  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him  by  the  party  of  Honoratns.  If, 
therefore,  after  this  second  admonition,  he  neglected  to  restore 
the  archdeacon  and  to  send  a  representative  to  Some,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  pallium ;  if  he  still  persisted  in 
his  disobedience,  he  would  be  excommunicated;  and  if,  after 
that,  he  yet  continued  obdurate,  he  would  be  deposed.^  This 
epistle,  which  was  accompanied  by  an  address  of  similar  purpoit 
to  the  suffragan  bishops  of  Dalmatia,'  and  by  an  appeal  to 
Jobinus  the  Pretorian  Prefect  of  Illyricum,*  urging  him  not  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice,  produced  the  desired  effect 
Honoratns  was  restored  to  his  office  of  archdeacon,  and  the 
archbishop  wrote  a  reply  to  the  accusations  brought  against 
himself. 

This  letter  has  not  been  preserved,  but  its  general  contents, 
which  we  gather  from  the  Pope's  answer,  well  illustrate  the 
mind  and  character  of  this  eccentric  man.  As  an  apology  it  was, 
to  say  the  least,  extraordinary.  In  defence  of  his  banquets 
the  archbishop  reminded  the  Pope  that  Abraham  had  feasted 
the  angels,  and  that  Isaac  had  blessed  his  son  when  he  had 
eaten  and  drunk.  He  added  that  he  rejoiced  to  share  the 
title  of  "gluttonous  man"  with  the  world's  Creator.  Then, 
somewhat  inconsistently,  he  pleaded  that  his  dinners  were 
given  with  a  view  to  bestowing  charity,*  and  ended  by  quoting 

»  Epp,  U.  20.  «  JWd.  U.  21.  »  Mi.  li.  28. 

^  To  this  plea  Gregory  replied,  with  a  touoh  of  good-humoured  sarcasm : 
"Gonvivia,  quae  ex  intentione  impendendae  caritatis  fiunt,  reote  vestea 
sanctitas  in  suis  epistolis  laudat.  Sed  tamen  sciendum  est,  quia  tunc  veradter 
ex  oaritate  prodeunt,  cum  in  eis  nulla  absentium  vita  mordetur,  nuUus  ex 
irrisione  reprehenditur,  et  non  in  eis  inanes  saecularium  negotiomm  fabnlaa, 
sed  verba  sacrae  lectionis  audiuntur,  cum  non  plus,  quam  neoesse  eat,  aenritar 
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the  words  of  St.  Paul :  Let  not  him  which  eateth  not  judge  him 
that  eateth.  As  regards  reading,  Natalis  asserted  that  the 
pressure  of  tribulation  prevented  him  from  studying,  and  cited 
Matt  X.  19  to  prove  that  this  was  not,  after  all,  a  necessary 
part  of  a  bishop's  duties.  He  was,  however,  so  he  said,  giving 
attention  to  exhortation,  and,  though  he  could  not  claim  to  be  a 
great  preacher  like  Gregory,  yet  he  had  met  with  success  in 
bringing  heretics  back  to  the  Faith.  In  conclusion,  he  asserted 
that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  d^rees  of  ecclesiastical  rank, 
and  trusted  that  the  Pope,  on  his  side,  would  respect  the 
privileges  of  the  Church  of  Salona,  which  had  been  handed 
down  and  preserved  by  his  predecessors.  The  letter  ended  with 
an  expostulation  concerning  the  threat  of  excommunication. 

The  author  of  this  singular  document  could  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  So  Gregory  sent  him  a  rather  sarcastic,  yet  firiendly 
answer,  accepting  his  excuses,  but  urging  him  to  greater  diligence 
in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties.  At  the  same  time,  he 
expressed  in  the  clearest  terms  his  opinion  of  the  archbishop's 
disobedience  to  the  Apostolic  See.  "After  you  had  received 
my  letters,  and  those  of  my  predecessor,  you  despised  our  decrees 
and  deprived  Honoratus  of  his  proper  rank.  If  any  of  the  four 
Patriarchs  had  done  such  a  thing,  his  contumacy  could  not  have 
been  passed  over  without  the  gravest  scandal.  Nevertheless, 
now  that  you  have  learned  again  to  know  your  place,  I  no 
longer  remember  the  wrong  you  have  done  to  my  predecessor 
and  myself."  ^ 

While  acquitting  Natalis,  Gregory  was  careful  to  accord 
a  like  favour  to  Honoratus.'  However,  the  old  disputes  had 
still  to  be  investigated.  The  archdeacon  came  to  Home  in 
person,  and  the  archbishop's  proctors  were  expected  daily. 
While,  however,  the  affair  hung  thus  in  abeyance,  in  March 
593  the  news  arrived  that  Archbishop  Natalis  was  dead. 

It  needed  not  Gregory's  penetration  to  foresee  the  pro- 
bability of  a  hotly  contested  election.  He  wrote  at  once  to 
Antoninus  the  Sub-deacon,  who  was  manager  of  the  little 
patrimony  in  Dalmatia,  charging  him  to  see  that  a  fit  person 

corpori,  sed  sola  eios  infirmitas  refioitor,  ut  ad  ubub  exeroendae  virtutis 
habeatur.  Haeo  itaque  si  yo8  in  vestris  oonviviis  agitis,  abstinentium  fateor 
xnagistri  eetis." 

>  Epp.  ii.  60.    On  this,  see  also  below,  Vol.  II.  p.  224,  sqq. 

*  Ibid.  ill.  82. 
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was  canonically  elected  without  bribery  or  patronage^  and  that 
his  name  was  sent  to  Borne  for  approval  before  he  was  con« 
secrated.^  Accordingly,  by  the  efforts  of  Antoninus  a  section 
of  the  electors  were  persuaded  to  nominate  Honoratus,  and  to 
petition  Gregory  to  confirm  their  choice.  The  Pope,  however, 
knew  that  this  nomination  proceeded  only  bom  a  section,  and 
was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
He  diured  not,  therefore,  give  his  confirmation  until  he  should 
have  learnt  more.  He  wrote,  nevertheless,  to  express  his  warm 
approval  of  the  candidate.  ''  We  exhort  you  to  persevere  in 
maintaining  the  election  of  Honoratus  without  any  vaccillation. 
Nothing  ought  to  turn  you  from  him.  For  as  this  election  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  praiseworthy,  so,  if  any  one  unhappily 
induces  you  to  abandon  it,  a  heavy  weight  will  be  laid  upon 
your  souls,  and  the  stain  of  faithlessness  upon  your  reputation." ' 
These  forebodings,  as  the  event  showed,  were  justified. 
There  was  in  Salona  and  Dalmatia  a  strong  party  bitterly 
hostile  to  Honoratua  In  the  first  place,  there  were  the  fiiends 
of  Natalis,  and  all  those  who  had  condemned  the  arch- 
deacon's  conduct  or  had  reason  to  dread  his  justice  or  his 
vengeance.  The  suffragan  bishops,  again,  were  opposed  to  his 
elevation ;  and,  what  was  of  great  consequence,  the  officials  and 
chief  laymen  of  the  province  were  all  against  him.  An  arch- 
bishop, of  course,  was  a  personage  of  too  much  influence  for  tlie 
Imperial  Government  to  regard  his  election  with  indififerenoe. 
It  was  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  Proconsul  of  Dalmatia 
that  the  Bishop  of  Salona  should  be  a  man  with  whom  he 
could  live  in  harmony.  The  genial  Natalis  had  got  on  well 
with  the  officials,  and  had  enjoyed  their  support,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  by  his  own  authority,  and  without  legal  trial 
or  synodical  decree,  he  had  banished  one  of  his  suffragans  and 
confiscated  his  property.^  And  now  that  Natalis  was  dead,  the 
Government  was  naturally  unwilling  that  any  one  should  be 
elected  whose  appointment  would  certainly  be  followed,  not  only 

>  Epp,  iii.  22 :  "  Faoto  in  persona  quae  foerit  electa  deoreto,  ad  nos  irans- 
mittere  studebis,  at  com  nostro  consensu,  siout  prisois  fait  temporibos, 
ordinetur."  Cf.  ibid,  iv.  16 :  "  Ex  beati  Petri  prinoipis  apostolorum  aoctori- 
tate  praeolpimus,  at  nulli  penitus  extra  consensum  permissionemqae  noBtram, 
qaantam  ad  episcopatas  ordinationem  pertinet,  in  Salonitana  oivitate  manos 
praesumatis  imponere.'* 

«  Ihid,  iU.  46.  »  Ibid.  viU.  11. 
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by  a  reversal  of  his  predecessor's  policy,  but  also  by  a  rigid 
investigation  of  old  charges  of  malpractices,  by  law-suits,  ex- 
communications, complaints  and  appeals  to  Bome,  and  general 
disturbance  and  confusion. 

So  strong  was  the  feeling  against  Honoratus,  that  Gregory 
felt. himself  obliged  to  yield,  though  not  without  addressing  an 
indignant  warning  and  reproof  to  the  bishops  of  the  province.^ 
"  As  your  characters  are  so  perverted  by  worldly  business  that, 
entirely  forgetting  the  nature  of  your  sacerdotal  dignity  and  all 
considerations  of  heavenly  fear,  you  endeavour  to  do,  not  what 
will  please  God,  but  what  pleases  yourselves,  we  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  write  you  a  special  and  severe  letter,  in  which, 
by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  we 
charge  you  to  lay  hands  on  no  man  for  episcopal  consecration 
in  the  city  of  Salona  without  our  consent  and  permission.  If, 
either  of  your  own  free  will  or  by  compulsion,  you  presume  or 
attempt  to  act  in  any  way  contrary  to  these  directions,  we 
sentence  you  to  be  deprived  of  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Body  and  Blood,  and  in  consequence  of  your  machinations  and 
your  wilful  disobedience  to  our  orders,  you  will  be  excluded 
firom  the  Divine  Mysteries.  Nor  will  he  whom  you  ordain  be 
recognized  as  a  bishop,  for  we  will  have  no  one  inconsiderately 
ordained  whose  life  \a  open  to  censure."  However,  the  Pope 
promised  to  agree  to  the  ordination  of  any  fit  person  who  was 
elected  unanimously.  One  candidate  alone  was  absolutely 
excluded — a  certain  Maximus,  an  ambitious  man  of  loose  morals, 
who  was  reported  to  be  in  high  favour  with  the  electors.  Him 
Gregory  unconditionally  refused  to  accept  "I  have  heard 
much  that  is  bad  of  him,"  he  wrote.  "  If  he  does  not  give  up 
his  attempt  to  gain  this  higher  rank,  he  must,  I  think,  after  full 
inquiry,  be  deprived  even  of  the  office  which  he  now  holds." 

Maximus,  however,  was  not  to  be  lightly  suppressed.  While 
the  party  of  Honoratus  appealed  to  the  Pope,  Maximus  and  his 
adherents  applied  to  the  Emperor,  and  a  rescript  was  obtained 
from  Constantinople,  commanding  his  appointment  to  the  vacant 
see.  The  officials  of  the  province  and  the  suffragan  bishops 
were  heavily  bribed;  and  at  the  close  of  593  or  the  beginning  of 
594  the  bishop-elect  was  enthroned  by  an  armed  force.  Priests, 
deacons,  and  other  ecclesiastics  who  ventured  to  resist  were 

>  E^,  iv.  16. 
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injuriously  treated,  and  Antoninus,  who  had  the  courage  to 
protest  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  only  saved  his  life  by  a 
precipitate  flight.  Such,  at  least,  were  the  reports  that  reached 
Borne — ^rumours  which  had  doubtless  lost  nothing  in  the  process 
of  transmission. 

Gregory's  indignation  was  intense.  In  Maximns  he  refused 
to  recognize  a  bishop — ''for  the  consecration  was  performed  by 
men  who  were  excommunicate  "  ^ :  he  was  simply  "  the  usurper 
at  Salona."^  Nevertheless,  even  in  the  heat  of  his  anger, 
Gregory  did  not  forget  his  habitual  caution.  He  affected  to 
believe  that  the  Emperor  had  not  issued  any  rescript  at  all,  or 
that,  if  he  had  really  done  so,  he  had  been  misled  by  false 
representations.  ''We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  Emperor^s 
feelings,"  wrote  the  Pope  to  Maximus.  '^  We  know  that  he  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  meddling  with  matters  which  concern  the 
priesthood,  lest  he  should  in  any  way  be  burdened  with  our 
sins."  Hence,  until  definite  information  on  this  point  was 
forthcoming,  Mazimus  and  those  who  ordained  him  were 
forbidden  to  discharge  any  episcopal  function  or  to  minister  at 
the  altar.  "If  you  presume  to  disobey  these  commands, 
anathema  on  you  from  God  and  from  St.  Peter  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles."  ' 

Maximus,  however,  strong  in  the  support  of  the  official 
party,  ventured  to  set  at  defiance  the  Pope's  authority.  He 
cleverly  contrived  that  Gregory's  letter  should  not  be  delivered 
to  him  personally,  and  when  it  was  posted  up  in  the  city  he 
caused  it  to  be  publicly  torn  in  pieces.  Moreover,  though  well 
aware  of  his  excommunication,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  mass 
as  usual  Indeed,  he  even  assumed  the  ofTensive,  and  spread 
abroad  a  scandalous  story  about  Gregory  which  practically 
amounted  to  a  charge  of  murder.   It  was  af&rmed  that  a  certain 

*  E^,  iv.  20.  The  oonseoration  was  performed  by  bishops,  who  by 
disobeying  the  Pope's  command,  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  exconmimii- 
cation.  Job.  Diac.  Tito  iv.  9  says,  however:  ** Maximus  .  .  .  saoerdotium 
contra  Deum  per  simoniacam  haeresim  ab  episoopis  duntaxat  excommunioatis, 
pretio  corruptis,  non  timuit  promereri." 

'  '*  Praesumptor  in  Salona." 

*  Epg,  iv.  20.  Compare  ihid,  v.  6:  **Postquam  serenissimus  donmus 
imperator  iussiones  transmisit  ui  ordinari  mitUme  debuisset  .  .  .*'  Did  the 
Emperor  change  his  mind  and  send  a  second  rescript  contradicting  the  first, 
or  was  the  first  really,  as  Gregory  suggested,  a  forgery  ?  See  also  Joh.  Diac 
Vita  iv.  9, 10,  who  suggests  that  the  Emperor  was  bribed  by  Maximus. 
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bishop  named  Malchus,  who  had  managed  the  Papal  Patrimony 
in  Dalmatia,  and  had  also  been  a  prominent  supporter  of  tMaxi- 
mus,  was  urgently  summoned  to  Some,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  died  suddenly  under  suspicious  circumstances.^ 
Of  course,  no  one  acquainted  with  Gregory's  character  could 
believe  him  capable  of  being  a  party  to  assassination.'  As  he 
himself  explained  the  matter,  Malchus  was  brought  to  trial  for 
maladministration  of  the  Church  property,  and  condemned ;  he 
was  taken,  after  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  to  the  house  of 
the  notary  Bonifacius,  where  he  was  treated  with  respect,  but 
in  the  night  he  died  suddenly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  explanation  accurately  represented  the  facts.  Nevertheless, 
the  death  of  the  bishop  at  this  critical  juncture  was  extremely 
unfortunate,  and  the  coincidence  excited  no  slight  alarm  and 
suspicion  among  the  Pope's  opponents  at  Salona. 

Meanwhile  the  embittered  relations  between  Gregory  and 
Maximus  were  causing  some  anxiety  to  the  Imperial  officials. 
It  is  true  they  still  sided  with  "the  usurper."  To  them  he 
was  the  lawful  Bishop  of  Sedona,  elected  by  the  majority 
of  the  clergy  and  people,  and  consecrated  by  the  bishops  of 
the  province  with  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
Nevertheless,  they  clearly  saw  that  a  dispute  with  the  Pope 
could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  great  discord  and  disimion 
throughout  the  province,  and  this  they  were  anxious  at  any 
cost  to  avoid.  Efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation.  Distinguished  persons  wrote  to  Gregory  to 
intercede  for  the  archbishop.  Marcellus,  the  judicial  assessor, 
and  afterwards  Proconsul  of  Dalmatia,  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  Maximus,  begged  the  Pope  to  pass  over  his  conduct.® 
Julian,  the  Scribo,  sent  a  testimonial  to  his  popularity  ''  both 
with  the  palace  and  the  people."  ^  And  Maurice  himself,  while 
charging  Maximus  to  go  to  Bome  and  make  his  peace,  com- 
manded Gregory  to  overlook  the  irregularity  of  his  consecration, 

>  E'pg.  y.  6.  For  Malohos,  see  iMd.  i.  86;  U.  22,  45 ;  Ui.  22 ;  Joh.  Diao. 
Fito  iv.  9. 

*  Gregory  says  concerning  this  slander :  **  De  qua  re  onixm  est  quod  breviter 
Buggeras  serenissimis  domnis  nostris,  quia  si  ego  servus  eorum  in  morte  vel 
Langobardomm  me  misoere  voluissem,  hodie  Langobardorum  gens  nee  regem 
neo  duces  neo  oomites  haberet,  atque  in  summa  confusione  esset  diyisa ;  sed 
quia  Deum  timeo  in  morte  cuiuslibet  hominis  me  misoere  formldo  "  (E^,  v.  6). 

»  IWd.  iv.  88.  ♦  IM.  V.  29. 
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and  to  receive  Mm  ■with  respect  as  the  lawful  Metropolitan 
of  Dalmatia.' 

Gregory  was  placed  in  a  very  difficult  position  by  this 
mandate  of  the  Emperor,  but  he  acted  with  ttdroitness  and 
spirit.  He  professed  himself  perfectly  willing  to  foigive,  at 
Maurice's  request,  any  slight  or  insult  which  had  been  put  opon 
himself,  but  he  declared  that  he  had  no  power  to  condone  any 
sin  which  bad  been  committ-ed  against  God.  "In  obedience 
to  tbe  injunction  of  my  Most  Keligious  Lord,  I  have  forgiven 
Masimus  his  presumption  in  setting  at  naught  myself  and  mr 
representative  at  bis  ordination.  I  have  forgiven  him  as  com- 
pletely as  though  be  had  been  ordained  by  my  authority.  But 
his  other  transgressions,  to  wit,  tbe  bodily  gins  of  which  I  have 
been  informed,  his  election  by  bribery,  his  presumption  in 
celebrating  mass  when  excommunicated,  I  cannot,  for  God's 
sake,  pass  over  without  inquiry.  It  is  my  wish  and  my  prayer 
to  God  that  he  may  he  found  to  have  committed  none  of  these 
sins,  and  that  so  the  matter  may  be  concluded  without  danger 
to  my  soul.  But  before  the  investigation  has  taken  place,  my 
Most  Serene  Sovereign  lias  expressly  charged  me  to  receive  him, 
when  be  comes,  with  honour.  It  is  indeed  a  grievous  thing  that 
honour  should  be  paid  to  a  man  charged  with  so  many  great 
crimes,  before  his  case  has  been  examined  and  discussed.  And 
if  the  affairs  of  bishops  committed  to  my  charge  are  to  be  settled 
by  patronage  at  the  court  of  my  Most  Religious  Sovereign,  woe  a 
me !  Of  what  use  am  I  in  the  Church  ?  Yet  that  my  bishops 
despise  me  and  appeal  from  me  to  secular  judges,  I  render 
thanks  to  Almighty  God,  and  consider  their  doing  so  a  punish- 
ment for  my  sins.  This,  however,  I  say  briefly — I  will  nail 
a  little  longer,  and  then,  if  he  still  delays  coming  to  me,  I  will 
not  fail  to  exercise  canonical  severity  against  him." '  Thus 
Gregory  refused,  even  at  the  Emperor's  command,  to  surrender 
any  of  the  rights  of  the  Apostolic  See.  "  I  am  ready  to  die,"  he 
had  written  to  his  respousalis  at  Constantinople,'  "  rather  than 
allow  the  Church  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  to  degenerate  in  my 
days.  You  know  my  cliaracter.  I  am  long-suffering,  but  when 
I  have  once  made  up  my  mind  to  submit  no  longer,  I  face  eveiy 
danger  with  joy." 

In  September  595  tbe  Pope  sent  a  peremptory  order  jj 
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Maximus  to  present  himself  in  Some,  and  stand  his  trial  on  the 
counts  above  mentioned.^  But  "the  usurper,"  whether  from 
timidity  or  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  was  determined  not  to 
quit  Dalmatia.  Another  rescript,  therefore,  was  obtained  from 
the  Emperor,  directing  that  the  charges  should  be  investigated 
at  Salona.  Here,  however,  as  everybody  knew,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  procure  an  impartial  trial ;  and  so  Gregory,  in  January 
696,  once  again  summoned  the  archbishop  to  present  himself 
in  Bome  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  urging  him  to  arrange 
that  no  difficulties  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  his  journey 
by  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  the  province,  and  giving 
him  a  guarantee  that  the  charges  should  be  fairly  investigatad 
in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  Church,  by  the  help  of 
St.  Peter,  chief  of  the  Apostles,  and  under  the  guidance  of  (rod.* 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  separate  letter,^  Gregory  assured  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Salona  that  he  bore  no  personal  grudge 
against  Maximus,  but  only  desired  to  act  canonically,  and  he 
b^ged  them  to  use  their  influence  to  compel  the  archbishop  to 
come  to  Bome.  He  could  not  refrain,  however,  from  expressing 
his  indignation  that  only  two  of  the  clergy — Honoratus  and  a 
bishop  Paulinus— had  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  abstain 
from  communion  with  Maximus,  though  he  admitted  that  he 
had  heard  that  some  had  been  compelled  by  force  to  com- 
municate against  their  will.  "  You  ought  to  have  had  respect 
to  your  Orders,"  he  writes,  "  and  to  have  considered  him  whom 
the  Apostolic  See  rejected,  as  rejected  indeed."  A  similar  letter 
was  despatched  a  few  months  later  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jadera, 
who  had  coiQmunicated  with  the  pretender.  "  With  my  whole 
heart  earnestly  and  entirely  I  pity  you,"  writes  the  Pope.* 
"  With  the  love  of  a  father  I  adjure  and  exhort  you  to  abstain 
every  one  of  you  from  this  unlawful  communion,  and  altogether 
avoid  those  whom  the  Apostolic  See  does  not  receive,  lest  the 
very  thing  which  might  bring  you  salvation  should  lead  to  your 
condenulation  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Judge." 

Gregory's  persistence  soon  began  to  take  effect.  Whatever 
may  have  been  thought  of  the  fitness  of  Maximus  for  the 
episcopal  office,  no  religious  person  at  Salona  could  fail  to  feel 
the  scandal  and  the  peril  of  the  schism  in  which  he  was 

»  Epp.  vi.  8.  *  Ibid,  vi.  26. 

»  Ibid,  vi.  26.  *  Ibid.  vi.  46. 
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involved.  Many,  no  doubt,  may  have  been  originally  inclined 
to  maintain  their  right  of  electing  their  bishop  without  inter- 
ference from  Eome.  But  this  liberty  Gregory  was  now  perfectly 
willing  to  concede.  All  that  he  claimed  was  the  right  to  see 
that  in  the  election  the  laws  of  Gkxi  and  the  Church  were  not 
disregarded.  And  the  rgaaQua^uess  of  such~aTt&iBct^uld  not 
be  deniecL.JB[ence  ghblicfee^^ oe^m^to  veer  round  to  the 

irst,  in  thebeglnnuig^  59V,  Sabimanrashop  of 
),  braving  the  intrigues  of  the  archbishop  against  him 
both  in  Dalmatia  and  at  Constantinople,  made  his  submission 
to  Gregory,  abstained  from  communicating  with  Maximus  or 
mentioning  Ins  name  at  mass,  and  retired  temporally  into  a 
monastery  to  do  penance  for  his  fault.^  A  considerable  number 
of  bishops  seem  to  have  followed  his  example.'  Then  again,  in 
the  same  year,  the  Exarch  Bomanus,  who  was  ill  disposed 
towards  the  Pope,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Callinicus,  who 
was  on  Mendly  terms  with  the  Holy  See.  But  most  important 
of  all  was  the  conversion  of  Marcellus,  now  become  Proconsul  of 
Dalmatia,  and  his  anxiety  to  be  readmitted  to  the  Pope's  favour. 
"  We  have  i-eceived  the  letter  of  your  Greatness,"  Gregory  wrote 
to  him,®  '*  in  which  you  say  that  you  have  incurred  our  dis- 
pleasure, and  are  therefore  anxious  to  make  satisfaction  and 
regain  our  favour.  And,  indeed,  things  are  reported  of  your 
Greatness  which  certainly  ought  never  to  have  been  done  by 
a  believer.  All  men  say  that  you  are  the  cause  of  all  the 
mischief  in  the  affair  of  Maximus.  The  spoliation  of  the 
Church,  the  loss  of  many  souls,  the  audacity  of  his  unheard-of 
presumption,  had  their  beginning  in  you.  As  you  seek  our 
favour,  therefore,  you  must  make  a  fitting  satisfaction  for  these 
sins  to  our  Bedeemer,  with  all  earnestness  of  mind  and  with 
tears.  For  if  satisfaction  is  not  made  to  Him,  what  can  onr 
forgiveness  and  favour  possibly  avail?  While  you  are  still 
involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  presumptuous  and  the  defence  of 
the  transgressors,  we  do  not  see  what  atonement  you  can  make 
to  God  or  man.  Then,  and  then  only,  may  your  Greatness  feel 
certain  that  you  are  making  such  atonement,  when  you  bring 
back  the  wandering  to  the  right  way  and  the  proud  to  the  law 
of  humility.  If  that  is  done,  you  may  feel  sure  that  you  will 
receive  the  favour  both  of  God  and  of  man." 

»  Epp.  vU.  17 ;  viU.  11.  «  Joh.  Diao.  Fitoiv.  11.  »  Epp.  ix.  168. 
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From  this  time,  while  Callinicus  kept  pressing  the  Pope  to 
soften  the  terms  of  the  submission,^  Marcellus  exerted  all  his 
inflaence  to  induce  Maximus  to  submit*  "The  usurper's" 
position,  indeed,  had  become  serious,  and  his  friends  began  to 
take  alarm.  Anxious  letters  from  them  poured  into  Home, 
testimonials  in  the  archbishop's  favour,  assurances  of  his  sincere 
desire  for  forgiveness,  and  his  dread  of  the  Pope's  displeasure. 
It  seems  that  Maximus  was  now  thoroughly  frightened  and 
quite  inclined  to  yield.  On  one  point,  however,  he  stood  firm — 
notliing  would  induce  him  to  take  his  trial  at  Some.  At  last  a 
compromise  was  agreed  upon.  Maximus  was  to  be  tried  on  the 
charges  of  having  committed  sins  disqualifying  him  for  the 
episcopate,  of  having  procured  his  election  by  bribery,  and  of 
having  celebrated  mass  when  excommunicate.  The  trial,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  held,  not  at  Bome,  but  at  Bavenna ;  and  it  was 
to  be  conducted,  not  by  Gregory,  but  by  Archbishop  Marinianus, 
whose  sentence  the  Pope  agreed  to  confirm.  Further,  if  the 
accused  distrusted  the  Metropolitan  of  Bavenna  as  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  Bome,  Constantius  of  Milan  was  to  be 
invited  to  act  as  his  assessor.^ 

But  in  the  end  the  trial  was  never  held.  Perhaps  Marinianus 
thought  better  of  Maximus  than  Gregory  had  done,  perhaps  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  Exarch.  At  any  rate, 
on  his  suggestion,  the  Pope  agreed  to  a  milder  course.  Maximus 
was  ordered  to  do  penance  for  having  celebrated  mass  when 
excommunicate,  and  to  purge  himself  on  oath  of  the  other 
charges.^  So  in  July  599  the  Metropolitan  of  Dalmatia  lay 
for  three  hours  on  the  bare  stones  in  the  streets  of  Bavenna, 
crying  out, "  Peccavi  Deo  et  beatissimo  Papae  Gregorio ! "  Then 
the  Exarch  Callinicus,  Castorius  a  chartulary  of  the  Boman 
C!hurch,  and  Archbishop  Marinianus  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  and  led  him  to  the  tomb  of  the  blessed  ApoUinaris, 
where  he  took  oath  that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge.^    After  this  there  was  handed  to  him  a  letter  irom 

»  E^,  ix.  166.  *  Ibid,  ix.  237. 

»  Ihid,  ix.  149, 166.  *  Ibid.  ix.  177. 

*  Epp.  yiii.  86 ;  Joh.  Diao.  iv.  18.  Oaths  of  purgation,  taken  over  the  body 
of  ft  saint,  were  common  at  this  time.  See  Epp,  ii.  80 ;  vii.  18 ;  xiii.  7  (in  aU 
which  cafles  the  oath  was  taken  "  ad  sacratissimmn  corpus  beati  Petri  ").  See 
also  Greg.  Tur.  Mvrac.  i.  20,  68,  68 ;  i)0  Gtor.  Conf,  98.  Greg.  Tur.  H,  F.  v.  60, 
gives  one  case  of  an  oath  of  purgation  being  taken  at  three  altars :  **  Bestitit  ad 
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Pope  Gregory,  readmitting  him  to  commanioiiy  and  bidding 
him  aend  a  messenger  to  receiye  the  palliom  aooozding  to 
cu8tom.i. 

the<^Gur  of  ifa^vius  with  the  <^im^^  the 
Se^^  '  Gregory  had  no  fufther  trouble  with  tEe  Ohnidi  in 
The  archbishop  himself  seems  to  have  reformed  his 
ways.  But  he  evidently  found  that  his  coveted  bishopric  was 
not,  after  all,  a  bed  of  roses.  The  last  of  the  Salona  letters  was 
written  by  Gregory  in  July  600,  to  comfort  his  old  opponent, 
who  had  asked  for  his  advice  and  sympathy  in  his  troubles.' 
''  When  our  common  son,  the  presbyter  Yeteranus,  arrived  in 
Bome,  he  found  me  so  ill  with  the  gout  that  I  was  quite  unahk 
myself  to  reply  to  your  letter.  With  regard  to  the  Slavey  who 
threaten  to  invade  your  province,  I  am  greatly  grieved  and 
disquieted.  I  am  grieved  because  I  sufTer  when  you  suffiv; 
and  I  am  disquieted  because  they  have  already  begun  to  pass 
through  Istria  into  Italy.  With  r^ard  to  Julian  the  80:^)0^' 
I  know  not  what  to  say,  since  I  see  on  all  sides  that  our  sins 
are  so  visited  upon  us,  that  at  the  same  time  we  are  harassed 
by  the  Gentiles  without  and  by  the  Governors  within.  Do  not^ 
however,  grieve  too  much  at  this ;  for  those  who  come  after  ns 
will  see  yet  worse  times,  and  will  think  our  age  happy  in  00m- 
parison  with  theirs.  But  so  far  as  you  can,  my  brother,  yon 
must  resist  these  men  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  oppremed. 
Even  if  you  fail  in  your  effort.  Almighty  God  is  satisfied  with 
the  intention,  which  He  Himself  has  put  into  the  mind.  For  it 
is  written :  BesctLC  them  that  are  d/rawn  unto  death,  and  forbust 
not  to  deliver  them  thai  are  ready  to  he  slain.    And  if  you  say,  'I 

hoo  oausa,  ut  dictis  missis,  in  tribus  altaribus  me  de  his  verbis  ezuenoi 
Sacramento.*' 

>  Epp.  iz.  176.  For  another  letter  aooompanying  the  gift  of  the  pallimn, 
see  ibid,  ix.  234. 

«  Ibid.  r.  16. 

*  Scribones  were  officials  employed  in  the  administration  of  military  affain 
— in  raising  recruits,  distributing  largesses  to  the  troops,  eto.  Theophylact 
says:  &y5pa  rw¥  (Tmfiaro^vKdKttw  rov  fi€^i\4ms  imp^9p6fitww  $w  agpifimim  rj 
AortWSi  ^yp  *Pmf»aioi  KarovofAd(ovffi¥  {HiaL  i.  4).  Gregory  speaks  of  them  ^  88; 
V.  29 ;  ix.  57,  68, 78, 77, 78).  Gussanvillaeus  notes :  **  Apud  Suidam  pzaafectos 
protectorum  imperatoris,  seu  comes  domesticorum  equitum  et  peditum  n^Ovf 
Kwrh,  Aariyovs  ffttfiara^vKdKmv  imp^p6fMvos,  Apud  Agaihiamf  lib.  iiL  Bid* 
sumitur  pro  excubitore  palatii.  Legitur  apud  Anastasium  in  Yigilio^  ia 
Theodore."    Cf.  Du  Gauge  "  Scribones.*' 
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have  not  strength  enough/  He  knows  who  looks  into  the  heart. 
In  eveiything  you  do  stiive  to  appease  Him  who  looks 
into  the  heart.  Fail  not  to  do  everything  that  can  win  His 
faYonr.  For  human  wrath  and  human  favour  are  as  smoke, 
which  a  puff  of  wind  bears  away  and  disperses.  Feel  assured 
that  no  one  can  please  both  God  and  evil  men.  In  proportion 
as  you  find  that  you  have  displeased  evil  men^  in  the  same 
proportion  you  may  consider  that  you  have  pleased  Gk)d.  At 
the  same  time,  you  should  be  temperate  in  your  defence  of  the 
poor,  lest,  if  you  act  too  rigidly,  men  should  think  that  you 
axe  puffed  up  with  a  young  man's  pride.  In  protecting  the 
oppressed,  we  ought  rather  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that,  while 
the  weak  feel  that  they  are  protected  by  us,  the  oppressors, 
though  evilly  inclined  towards  us,  may  have  difficulty  in 
finding  anything  in  our  conduct  to  blame.  With  respect  to 
the  Frontinianists,^  I  trust  you  will  be  very  careful,  and  will 
continue  your  exertions  to  recall  them  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Holy  CSiurch.  If  any  of  them  wish  to  come  to  me  to  be 
reasoned  with,  let  them  first  swear  that  after  such  reasoning 
they  will  not  allow  their  people  to  continue  in  their  errors. 
Then  your  Holiness  may  promise  them  that  they  shall  suffer  no 
ill  treatment  from  me,  and  that  I  will  reason  with  them.  If 
they  recognize  the  truth,  let  them  receive  it ;  if  they  do  not,  I 
will  send  them  away  unharmed.  I^  however,  any  of  them  wish 
to  come  to  me  to  complain  of  you,  do  nothing  to  detain  them. 
If  they  come  to  me  they  wiU  either  receive  satisfaction,  or  else 
you  may  fed  sure  that  they  will  never  see  their  country  again." 
Evidently  Bome  was  a  dangerous  place  for  schismatics  and  mal- 
contents to  visit,  unless  protected  by  a  safe  conduct.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  Maximus  was  well-advised  when  he  refused  so 
obstinately  to  stand  his  trial  there. 

{g)  The  other  Churches  of  lUyricum. 

With  the  exception  of  Thrace,  all  the  districts  comprehended 
in  the  two  Illyricums,  Eastern  and  Western,  were  ecclesiastically 

>  Victor  Tonnanensia  Chron,  ad  a.  554,  562,  speaks  of  a  certain  Frontini- 
aiiTis  bishop  of  Salona,  exiled  on  account  of  his  views  respecting  the  Three 
Chapters.  Doubtless  his  foUowers  are  here  referred  to.  The  Benedictine 
editors,  however,  read  "  Photinianistis.** 
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tmbject  to  the  control  of  the  Patriaich  of  the  West^  In  this 
wide  area  there  were  several  metropolitans  and  two  Apostolic 
Vicars.  Of  the  latter,  the  oldest  and  hi^est  in  rank  was  the 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica  (Saloniki).*  The  second  was  the  Biahop 
of  Prima  Jostiniana  (Scopia  or  Usknp),  who  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  influential  of  the  bishops  in  Illyricam.  He  exercised 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  I>acia(Mediterranea  and  Bipensis), 
Upper  Moesia,  Dardania,  Praevalitana,  and  Pannonia ;  he  was 
ordained  "  by  the  venerable  council  of  his  own  metropolitans  " ; 
and  in  the  provinces  subject  to  him  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  Western  Patriarch,  "according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  most  holy  Pope  Vigilius." 

In  the  second  year  of  Or^or/s  pontificate,  one  John  was 
elected  Archbishop  of  Prima  Justiniana,  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Emperor.  In  conformity  with  precedent,  the  bishops 
consecrated  him  themselves,  and  requested  the  Pope  to  ratify 
their  choice  and  send  the  pallium  to  the  new  metropolitan. 
With  this  petition  Or^ory  was  very  glad  to  comply.  ^  Accord- 
ing to  your  desire  and  request/'  he  wrote,  "  we  confirm  by  the 
authority  of  our  assent  our  aforesaid  brother  and  fellow-bishop 
in  the  episcopal  rank  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  we  show 
that  we  consider  his  consecration  valid  by  sending  him  the 
pallium.  We  have  also,  according  to  custom,  appointed  him 
our  Vicar."  ^  At  a  later  time  he  wrote  a  sharp  reproof  to  Felix 
bishop  of  Sophia,  who  was  disobedient  to  John,  threatening 
him  with  canonical  punishment  if  he  continued  contumacious. 

>  For  lUyricnm,  see  Duchesne  UlUyricum  eecUsiastique,  in  EgUaes  separiei, 
'  The  Bishop  of  Thessalonica  was  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  bishc^  of 
Illyricum.  He  is  mentioned  first  in  the  inscriptions  of  Epp,  yiii.  10 ;  ix.  156w 
Pope  Damasus  had  assigned  to  him  a  yicarial  jurisdiction  oyer  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Illyricum ;  hut  this  arrangement  was  altered  hy  Pope  Vigilius.  In 
Gregory's  time  the  hishop  of  Thessalonica  was  one  Eusehius.  ^  him  were 
sent  Epp.  ix.  196 ;  zi.  55.  In  the  last  of  these  letters  Gregory  requested  the 
bishop  to  destroy  any  copies  of  Greek  sermons,  bearing  his  (Gregory's)  «^«ia^ 
that  he  could  discover  in  his  diocese,  since  they  were  forgeries  by  an  heretical 
monk  named  Andrew. 

'  Epp,  V.  10,  16.  These  letters  have  probably  been  inserted  among  the 
letters  of  the  ISth  indiction  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  since  ill.  6  was  sent  to 
a  Bishop  John  of  P.  Justiniana.  They  probably  belong  to  the  year  591-^92. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  John  of  iii.  6  was  suooeeded  by  a  bishop  of 
the  same  name.    See  Hartmann's  note. 
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"But  it  will  be  well,"  he  added,  "if  you  allow  your  mature 
reflexion  to  make  you  what  the  canon  law  will  force  you 
to  become."  ^ 

Before  long  a  case  was  brought  on  appecd  to  Home,  in  which 
John  was  rather  discreditably  concerned.  As  this  afiEur  throws  a 
curious  light  on  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  these 
dioceses,  and  on  the  part  sometimes  played  by  the  Emperor  iu 
ecclesiastical  disputes,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  give  the  details.^ 

Thebes  was  a  city  in  Phthiotis,  of  which  district  Larissa  in 
Thessaly  was  the  metropolis.  Pope  Pelagius  the  Second,  how- 
ever, had  expressly  exempted  Thebes  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Larissa.  Now,  two  deacons  of  Thebes, 
Gosmas  and  John  (both  of  whom  had  been  deposed,  one  for 
carnal  sin  and  the  other  for  embezzlement),  accused  Bishop 
Adrian  of  Thebes  to  the  Emperor  of  embezzlement,  of  a 
criminal  misdemeanour  in  retaining  in  office  a  deacon  named 
Stephen,  whose  evil  life  was  known  to  him,  and,  lastly,  of 
refusing  baptism  to  certain  infants,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  died  in  sin.  The  Emperor  directed  the  Archbishop  of 
Larissa  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  ordering  him  to  pass 
sentence  on  the  charges  of  embezzlement,  and  to  make  a  report 
concerning  the  others.  The  archbishop,  accordingly,  notwith- 
standing the  exemption  of  Thebes  from  his  jurisdiction,  tried 
Adrian  on  the  pecuniary  count  and  condemned  him.  There- 
upon the  condemned  bishop  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  who 
then  made  a  second  order  that  Gregory's  responsalis,  Honoratus, 
and  the  Chancellor  Sebastian,  should  open  an  inquiry;  and 
later,  having  received  from  them  a  favourable  report,  he 
exempted  Adrian  from  all  further  proceedings,  and  sent  a 
notification  to  that  efiTect  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Achaia. 
Meanwhile  the  Archbishop  of  Larissa  had  shut  up  the  un- 
fortunate Adrian  in  a  stifling  dungeon,  where  he  kept  him  a 
dose  prisoner  until  he  had  extorted  from  him  a  confession, 
frankly  acknowledging  his  guilt  in  the  pecuniary  question,  and 
admitting  the  other  charges  in  ambiguous  and  uncertain  terms. 
When  this  document  was  signed,  Adrian  was  released.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  confession,  the  Emperor  issued  a  third  order 
that  the  whole  aflair  should  be  reopened,  and  that  John  of 
Prima  Justiniana  should  conduct  the  examination.    In  the  trial 

«  ^5H>-  ▼•  8.  •  IM.  ill.  6.  7. 


Ite  BBH,  iJIrinftiii,  •  lifrnii  rf  Hgtoi 

tfe  AicUiA0p  <if  IflOHi  WW  eoBfrn 

nebfii  tetook  la— eif  ift  giMf ,  «J  nifiiM  t»  Ae  Bd^  for 

«f  tiKm  pot  m  aa  ainmiite^  be  mi  iMIgHl  io  be  centeB 
wMk  cgimiaiag  the  iPMriicf  the  fc»»er  trieki  Theeonds- 
flow  be  itaiebed  wen  tbtf  Ccmje  and  Jehs  wne  vairatbfid 
miiMMMmu;  tbettbcsewwBoeiidnoe  ttodbovtbai  Adiini  knev 
of  Stcfibe&'i  cixxBe ;  tfaet  tboe  w  bo  erifaice  to  prare  tint 
Adiiaui  bed  imied  the  ovdcr  eboet  die  iaSmts,  cr  Oei  Ae  aid 
infmta  bed  died  ubqidad;  tbetdie  coBfinaoBof  Adiauibid 
beeo  extorted  bjr  Tklttee,  end  w;h  BOt  tine ;  tbet  the  trestmeDt 
of  Ilenetrios  in  the  luc  tnel  w;h  gn^ilF  nnfemmiceL  Ibe 
Pope,  tbefefcfe,  dedeied  the  peat  proeeedi^s  noil  end  Toid, 
fcetored  Adnm  tobb  bidiopne,  end  ordered  eU  bn  ptopertjto 
be  returned  to  faiiii.  Moreovo;  be  fbcfaede  the  Azdibiahop  cf 
LeriaaSy  on  pein  of  exconnnmnfeliop,  ever  in  future  to  ^g^fj*^ 
metrv]politen  joriadietion  over  the  bidiops  of  Thebes.  To  John 
of  Frinut  Juftimane  be  sent  a  rerj  stem  reproof:  "  After  first 
cancelling  and  utterly  annulling  the  sentence  70a  passed,  we, 
hy  the  autboritj  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  ApostlcB,  decree  that 
lor  the  space  of  thirty  days  you  remain  dejniTed  of  the  Holj 
Communion,  whfle,  with  the  deepest  penitence  and  tears,  yon 
win  from  Almighty  God  by  your  prayers  the  pankm  for  eo 
great  a  crime.  If  you  do  not  carefully  comply  with  this 
sentence,  you  may  rest  assured  that  with  Grod*s  help  we  shall 
punish  you  with  all  the  greater  severity,  since  you  will  hsTe 
shown  yourself  not  only  unjust,  but  also  contumacious."  Adrian 
e>'entually  was  reconciled  to  his  accusers.  But  the  stoiy  of  his 
various  trials  is  in  many  respects  instructive.  In  tixe  first 
place,  we  may  note  that  the  appeal  was  first  made  to  the  Emperor, 
who  took  up  the  matter  without  any  reference  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  It  was  only  in  the  last  resort  that  recourse  was  had  to 
the  Pope.  Secondly,  it  is  observable  that,  when  appealed  to, 
Gregory  claimed  and  exercised,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  CSiurches  of  niyricum,  and  that 
his  authority  was  apparently  not  resisted  by  either  the  Emperor 
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or  the  bishop^'  Lastly,  we  remark  the  eitraordinary  imfaimeas 
and  illegality^ith  which  ecclesiastical  trials  were  conducted. 
In  the  light  of  sitch  cases  as  tliis  we  cannot  wonder  that  clergy 
frequently  pigferred  to  go  before  the  secular  judges  rather  than 
the  bishops.    J 

Altbough^regory  had  no  hesitation  in  rebuking  the  Metro- 
politan of  Prima  Justiniana  when  his  faults  required  it,  he  was 
nevei-theless  liia  very  good  friend,  and  on  one  occasion  he  even 
interfered  to  prevent  his  being  unjustly  treated  by  the  Emperor, 
It  was  reported  that  Maurice  had  determined  to  depose  John 
on  account  of  his  bad  health.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached 
him,  Gregory  wrote  aa  follows  to  Analolius,  his  i-espousalis  at 
Constantinople ' :  "  Your  Affection  has  informed  me  that  our 
Moat  Eeligious  Sovereign  is  giving  orders  for  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  our  most  reverend  brother  John,  bishop  of 
Frinia  Justiniana,  on  the  ground  that  the  said  bishop  is  suffering 
from  a  disease  of  the  head,  and  it  is  feared  that  if  his  city  be 
left  without  a  bishop's  authority  it  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
enemy — which  God  forbid !  Now,  the  canons  nowhere  direct 
that  a  bishop  should  be  superseded  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
it  is  thoroughly  nnjust  that  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  his 
rank  because  he  has  become  ill  It  is  therefore  impossible  fur 
me  to  concur  in  his  deposition,  lest  I  should  bring  a  sin  upon 
my  soul  by  so  doing.  You  must  accordingly  submit  that  if  the 
bishop  is  ill  he  should  not  be  deposed,  but  a  coadjutor  should  be 
appointed  to  manage  his  affairs  for  him,  and  to  fill  his  place 
both  as  ruler  of  the  Church  and  aa  guardian  of  the  city.  If, 
however,  it  shoidd  hap]>en  that  he  should  himself  express  a  wish 
to  resign  his  episcopal  ofdce  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  shonld 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  on  sending  a  written  petition  to  that 
effect.  Otherwise  we  cannot,  for  fear  of  Almighty  God,  consent 
to  what  is  proposed.  If  the  bishop  will  not  ask  for  peimission 
to  resign,  our  Most  Eeligious  Sovereign  has  the  power  of  doing 
what  he  likes  and  carrying  out  whatever  he  ordera.  He  may 
n-.^MJce  such  arrangements  as  he  thinks  fit,  only  he  must  not 

te  lake,  part  in  the  deposition  of  such  a  man.tTf"; 

^■^Js  iif'fflcarfffipfc  with  tiift  canons,  i^^oiSirm  to 


t  is  notj  wo  su^Eutft  it,  a^  far  n^  jSre^ctfE^^^fio  w  i  thoBt 
^^Sg^    The    laat-seOtBITcS^iiD    this  itettery  are  not  a  little 

iSr^ot  u  aimikr  cibc,  eeo  Epp,  liii.  8. 
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/temarkfiHle.    ThOTJjJu^ftte 
ano^tbS'^obl&wQn  of 
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as  he  is,  has  o 
which  appear  to^be  wri 
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in  ecclesiastical 
^ttbj^ts  to 
Oo(Pappointed/guaraian 


of  the 


1^  of  jr^gt  agajggr  deciws--^ 


With  this  subject  I-BhSn  deal  more  fuUylir'aTatCT 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  Gregory's  view.  His 
protest,  in  the  present  case,  seems  to  have  been  effectual,  and 
John  was  permitted  to  retain  his  see. 

In  595  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Corinth  and  metropolitan  of 
Achaia,  was  accused  of  various  crimes,  and  Gregory  committed 
the  investigation  and  judgment  of  his  case  to  a  bishop  named 
Secundiuus.  Anastasius  was  condemned  and  d^raded.^  After 
his  successor  was  elected  and  consecrated,  the  bishops  of  the 
province  sent  one  of  their  number  with  letters,  informiog 
Gregory  of  the  fact,  and  beggiug  him  to  send  the  pallium  to 
their  new  metropolitan  according  to  custom.  Gregory  complied 
with  their  request.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  both  to  them 
and  to  the  metropolitan,  to  urge  them  to  make  an  organized 
effort  to  crush  out  the  "  simoniacal  heresy,"  which  was  sapping 
the  vitality  of  the  Churches  in  theh'  regions.* 

"I  have  been  informed  that  in  your  province  no  one  is 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders  without  some  payment.  If  this  be 
the  case,  I  say  with  tears,  I  declare  with  gi*oans,  that  when  the 
order  of  the  priesthood  is  corrupted  inwardly,  it  cannot  long 
preserve  its  position  outwardly.  We  know  from  the  Grospel 
what  our  Bedeemer  Himself  did — ^how  He  went  into  the  Temple 
and  overthrew  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves.  To  sell  doves 
is  to  receive  any  temporal  advantage  from  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — that  Holy  Ghost  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  which 
God  Almighty  bestows  on  men  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
The  consequences  of  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  clear.  The 
seats  of  those  who  sell  doves  in  God's  temple  will  fall  by  God's 
judgment  And  this  sin  is  propagated  and  spread  yet  more 
widely  among  your  inferiors.  For  he  who  pays  for  his  admission 
to  Holy  Orders,  since  the  very  root  of  his  promotion  is  cankered, 
is  the  more  ready  to  sell  to  others  what  he  has  bought  himself. 
And  then  what  becomes  of  that  which  is  written :  Freely  ye  have 

«  Epp,  V.  57.  •  Ibid.  v.  62,  68. 
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received,  fredy  give  t  And  as  simony  was  the  first  heresy  which 
arose  against  the  Holy  Church,  why  do  not  men  consider,  why 
do  they  not  understand,  that  when  a  bishop  receives  money  for 
ordaining  any  one,  he,  by  thus  promoting  him,  causes  him  to 
become  a  heretic  ?  Since,  then,  this  abominable  wickedness 
is  condemned  by  the  whole  Church,  I  exhort  you  to  remove 
at  once,  by  all  means  in  your  power,  such  a  detestable,  such 
a  fearful  sin  from  all  the  places  under  your  care.  For  if  we 
hear  of  such  things  happening  again,  we  shall  no  longer  content 
ourselves  with  words,  but  shall  inflict  canonical  punishment, 
and  shall  begin  to  have  an  opinion  of  you  other  than  we  ought 
to  have." 

Simony  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  prevalent  through- 
out the  whole  of  Dlyricum,  and  Gregory  in  the  same  year  took 
the  opportunity  to  write  a  denunciation  of  it,  in  almost  identical 
terms,  to  the  bishops  of  Epirus,  who  had  recently  consecrated 
a  metropolitan  at  Nicopolis.^  Possibly  the  intercourse  and 
intimate  connexion  of  the  bishops  of  lUyricum  with  the 
Imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  where  every  office  and  dignity 
was  put  up  to  sale,  tended  to  promote  the  spread  of  this  evil. 
In  the  West,  as  will  be  shown,  simony  was  flagrant  amoug  the 
Franks,  and  Gregory  was  untiring  in  his  endeavours  to  check 
the  scandal.  But  neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the  West  do  the 
Pope's  efforts  appear  to  have  been  very  successful. 

In  599  Gregory  learned  that  the  principal  bishops  of 
Ulyricum  had  been  summoned  to  a  synod  at  Constantinople,  his 
own  permission  not  having  previously  been  asked.  He  wrote, 
therefore,  to  warn  them  that  nothing  done  in  the  synod  would 
have  any  force  without  the  authority  and  consent  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  He  feared  that  the  summons  was  merely  preparatory  to 
persuading  the  bishops  to  sanction  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople's assumption  of  the  tiUe  of  "  Ecumenical  Bishop,"  and 
he  urgently  charged  the  bishops  on  no  account  to  agree  thereto. 
"  Do  not  idlow,  through  any  cajolery,  a  synod  to  be  held  on  this 
subject:  such  a  synod  would  not  be  legitimate,  nor  could  it 
rightfully  be  called  a  synod."  Even  if  it  turned  out  that  the 
assembly  was  about  some  other  matter,  he  still  begged  the 
bishops  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution,  "lest  anything  be 

«  Epp,  vi.  7. 
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therein  decreed  against  any  place  or  person,  prejudicially  or 
unlawfully,  or  in  opposition  to  the  canons.*^^ 

Finally,  in  the^-tesf '^^^T'TJf  hi^ponti^^  GregMy  was 
concerned  in  an  fOOfair  ^which  once  ^^^^nrougnT'^n  into 
<i^^g^pwith  tl^-^^mpx)r.^    It  seems  that,  on  account  of  an 
incursion  of  the  iSlat^,  the  Bishop  of  Euria  in  Epims  Vetns, 
had  fled  with  his  clergy  and  the  body  of  their  patron  saint 
Donatus  to  a  place  in  the  island  of  Corfu  called  Cassiopi 
Oastrum.     Here  the  bishop   wished    to    bury    the    body  of 
St  Donatus  and  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the 
refugees;     and    he    even    obtained  from   Maurice   a   decree 
separating  the  place  from  the  diocese  of  Corfu,  and  in  effect 
constituting  it  a  new  see  for  the  Bishop  of  Euria.    This  decree, 
however,  according  to  Gregory,  was  gained  by  misrepresentation, 
and  was  so  flagrantly  illegal  that  it  was  never  carried  out. 
Later  on,  however,  the  Emperor  directed  Andrew,  bishop  d 
Nicopolis  and  metropolitan  of  Epirus,  to  investigate  the  case 
and  decide  it  in  accordance  with  the  canons.     Andrew  then 
ruled  that  Cassiopi  Castrum  should  remain  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Corfu,  in  whose  diocese  it  always 
was;  and  his  decision  was  confirmed  by  Gregory,  ^'with  the 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  See."    Before,  however,  the  sentence 
was  promulgated,  Andrew  of  Nicopolis  died,  Maurice  was  de- 
throned, and  Phocas,  the  new  Emperor,  was  induced  to  renew 
his  predecessor's  first  decree  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Euna. 
Then  Gr^ory  wrote  to  Boniface,  his  responsaHs  at  Constan- 
tinople ^ :  "  I  have  thought  it  right  not  to  publish  my  decision, 
lest  I  should  appear  to  be  acting  contrary  to  the  commands  of  mj 
Most  Gracious  Lord  the  Emperor,  or  in  contempt  of  him — which 
God  forbid !    I  beg  your  Affection  to  lay  the  whole  case  carefully 
before  his  Piety,  and  to  steadily  assert  that  this  arrangement  is 
altogether  illegal,  altogether  wrong,  altogether  unjust,  thoroughly 

'  Epp,  iz.  156 :  "  Quamyis  sine  apostolioae  aedis  aactoriiate  atque  oonsenra 
nollaB,  quaeque  acta  fuerint,  vires  habeant,  verumtamen  coram  omnipotente 
Deo  obtestor  et  moneo,  at  nuUos  vestram  iUic  quibusUbet  suasionibiu .  .  . 
teneator  assensus;  sed  .  .  .  apostolioa  auctoritate  soffolti  praedonem  .  .  . 
exoladite  .  •  .  neo  de  hac  re  quaounqae  subreptione  synodom  paiiamini,  quale 
quidem  nee  synodos  dioenda  est,  oelebrari.*' 

«  Ibid.  xiv.  7,  8. 

'  Ibid.  xiv.  8.  Here  again  Gregory's  subservient  attitude  towards  the 
Emperor  is  remarkable. 
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at  variance  with  the  sacred  canonB,  and  that  therefore  he  should 
not  allow  such  a  wrong  to  be  committed  in  his  reign  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Church.  Tell  him  the  contents  of  the  judg- 
ment delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Nicopolis,  and  inform  him  that 
the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  us.  Try  to  arrange  that  our 
decree  should  be  sent  to  the  place  togedier  with  a  decree  from 
him,  so  that  we  may  be  seen  both  to  have  shown  due  regard  to 
his  Serenity,  and  to  have  fitly  corrected  what  was  done  with  evil 
presumption.  And  in  this  matter  you  must  do  your  utmost 
that,  if  possible,  the  Emperor  himself  may  issue  a  decree  that 
our  decision  is  to  be  maintained.  For  if  this  be  done,  no  loop- 
hole will  be  left  for  further  misrepresentation."  How  far 
Gregory's  compliance  would  have  gone,  had  the  Emperor 
persisted  in  maintaining  his  decree,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Fortunately,  the  aifair  was  satisfactorily  arranged.  Before  an 
answer  came  from  Constantinople,  the  Bishop  of  Euria  made  a 
written  proposal,  which  the  Pope  approved.  He  asked  per- 
mission to  bury  the  body  of  St.  Donatus  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  at  Cassiopi  Castrum,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  remove  it  again  in  case  he  was  ever  able 
to  return  to  Euria.  On  the  other  hand,  he  promised  to  give  the 
Bishop  of  Corfu  a  written  engagement  that  he  would  neither 
exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction  nor  claim  any  privilege  in  the 
place  as  though  he  were  the  regular  bishop.  With  this  agree- 
ment all  parties  were  satisfied.^ 

It  will  be  sgefifrom  the  above  account  tha^^lT^  dealifigs 
with  thg:  CHurches  of  l3l6"T^t:  GrSgo^iC^^  mvarj^bly^on  the 
a^guj^l^Sn^tliat  c^  weresubje^t  to  the^  jun^Bctiyn  of  the 
Tlo^M^^Sfi©.  Of  the  rights  claimed  or^^xercised  by  his 
'pfedec^ors  he  would  not  abate  one  tittle ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  maintain,  strengthen,  and  extend 
what  he  regarded  as  the  just  pgyrogatives  of  the  P&pacy. 
It  is  true  that  ^  respited  thekjoi^^ete  of  the  ^^^gin 
nle^ro]^gSBd>  and  disJe^roved  of  unnecessary  interference 
within  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction  canonically  exercised. 
It  is  also  true  that  in  his  relations  with  certain  Churches  (with 
that  of  Africa,  for  instance)  he  found  it  expedient  to  abstain 
from  any  obtrusive  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  Eoman  See. 
But  of  his  general  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

*  E^,  xiv.  '18. 
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The  consistency,  the  firmness — I  may  also  say  the  tact  and 
adroitness — with  which  he  upheld  the  pretensions  of  his  pre- 
HflAPflg^ra^^Tfl^  genuine  belieF\n  thQ;^postohc  autnomy^f  the 
of  St.  ret^and  his  outspoken  assOTSOB:  oT"  it,  undoubtedly 
[tribtrted'gteatly  to  build  up  the  system  of  (j^^TaS^KtStei 
"  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  compare  him  to  a  Gregory  ViTor 
Innocent  III,  to  Martin  V  or  to  Pius  IX ;  yet  the  line  which 
he  took  was  preparing  the  way  for  such  successors,  agd  formed 
an  element  in  the  process  by  which  an  indefini^^^'prece 
and  a  limiteilpatriarchate  were,  in  efifect^U)^a 
^^m  to  ^^ilmon  at  once  oecumenic  in^lS^scop^  and'luiteei^ 
in  its  character.** 

'  See  more  on  this  subject  below,  Vol.  IL  p.  224,  sqq. 
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